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PREFACE  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW  FOR  IS40. 


The  Democratic  Pirty  is  now  in  the  ciiais  of  a  contest  the  most 
in^otukt,  and  the  moit  trying  in  which  it  has  ever  b«en  engaged. 
Smronnded  by  the  niios  of  the  exploded  systems  of  anti-popnlu  pro- 
jects which  foi  ao  many  yean  have  been  preying  upon  the  industry, 
and  retaiding  the  piospeiity  of  the  countiy,  it  has  need  of  a  perpetual 
recmrence  to  the  first  principles  of -its  political  faith  to  preserre  it 
firm  and  unfalleiiag  in  that  self-denying  course  of  progress  and  leform 
which  alone  can  now  save  it,  and  save  the  country. 

The  great  contest  in  the  fall  of  1840  will  be  signalized  by  the  em- 
bittered animosity  with  which  all  the  vast  anti-populai  interests,  which 
have  waxed  mighty  in  the  lax  administration  of  our  State  Sovereign* 
liesj  will  be  pressed  into  service— «ven  to  the  death — against  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party,  iqion  the  prostration  of  which  depeitds  their  own  exis- 
tesoe,  and  that  of  the  povrerful  classes  sustained  by,  and  snstsining 
them. 

Under  these  ritctuustances,  the  Democratic  Review  will  continue 
the  discussion  and  ptomidgation  of  those  fundamental  truths  of  politics 
and  economy  which  put  the  keenest  and  surest  weapona  into  the  hands 
of  their  believers.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  numben  of 
such  a  work  as  the  Democratic  Review,  which  have  been  already 
circulated  throughout  the  countiy,  and  which,  different  Irom  the  news- 
papei  that  is  read  from  day  to  day,  destroyed  and  forgotten — is 
generally  bound  up  and  preserved  for  ftiture  reference,  as  well  as  for 
present  interest  and  entertainment,  give  an  illusbation,  the  strongest 
possiUe  to  be  offered,  of  the  immense  importance  of  continmng  and 
diffusing  to  the  people  such  an  organ  of  democratic  opinion,  litera- 
ture, and  politics,  and  make  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  every  person 
who  has  this  cause  at  heart  to  lend  his  aid  in  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. The  effect  it  has  produced  during  the  last  two  years,  as  attested 
by  the  naited  voice  of  the  press  throught  the  cotmtry,  and  the  e:^- 
lience  of  omr  most  prominent  friends,  wherever  the  contest  of  princi- 


fie  has  been-BtrongeBt,  praveB  abundantly  that  the  calcuUtioiiB  ma^ 
at  the  commence  inent  of  this  work  as  to  the  effect  of  an  arguinenta- 
tive  and  aoBtained  advoc&cjr  of  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  npon  the  people  hare  been  ftilly  confirmed,  and  shows 
that  no  more  efficient  means  of  sustaining  and  extending  soimd  prin- 
ciples can  be  devised,  than  the  extensire  dissemination  of  a  woi^ 
which  advocates  them  with  reasons  addressed  to  the  miderstanding 
and  common  sense  of  its  leaders,  instead  of  their  passions  or  their 
interests. 

Ho  material  departure  from  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  in  this  work 
is  contemplated,  the  general  outlines  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
prospectns  already  extensively  pubtished.  The  main  body  of  the 
woric  will  be  given  up  to  the  discnssion  either  of  the  great  questions 
at  issue  before  the  country,  or  to  general  questions  of  abstract  politics 
of  which  it  is  important  to  difiuse  a  correct  knowledge  among  the 
people. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  American  Democracy  will  be  con- 
tinued i  and,  whenever  practicable,  engravings  of  superior  style  will 
accompany  the  memoirB. 

While  space  cannot  be  afforded  to  a  regular  department  for  the 
lighter  questions  of  literature  and  criticism,  the  review  of  books  of 
importance  will  be  continued,  and  poetry  and  imaginative  literature 
will  be  employed,  as  heretofore,  to  relieve  the  graver  discussions 
which  constitutes  the  object  and  main  feature  of  the  work,  while 
every  exertion  will  be  made  to  render  the  Democratic  Review  attrac- 
tive Bs  a  periodical,  as  well  as  pemunently  valuable  as  a  political 
work. 
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WILLIAM   LEGGETT.' 


This  work  compriow  a  number  of  political  diaqaitiuona,  wrhten  for 
tW  Now  York  Evmiiig  Poal-aiiii  the  Plaiodnler,  at  the  time  ihe  author 
had  tiM  editorial  management  of  tfaoee  prints.  A  great  variety  of  sub- 
jecia  is  of  conne  embrsced  in  its  contents,  some  oftbefn  of  a  temporary 
aainra,  thoaghmacle  interesting  to  readere  of  this  day  by  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  treated,  bat  the  greater  part  of  that  more  general 
snd  peimanmt  character  which  renders  them  worthy  of  (he  attention  of 
all  men  at  all  times.  The  eztnordinKTy  seniatitn  produced  by  thesa 
discnaaions  at  the  time  they  wer«  first  altered  baa  been,  no  doubt,  the  main 
aotire  of  their  republication.  It  was  right  for  the  friendsof  the  writer  to 
•uppoae,  tint  works  which  had  once  so  signally  arreated  and  impressed  the 
public  mind,  posseeeed  higher  chrms  to  respect,  and  were  endowed  with 
a  Wronger  Tttality,  than  eoold  be  imparted  m  them  by  any  mere  contem- 
porsneoua,  but  traneient  excitemenL  A  mind  as  original  and  bold  as  that 
oTUm  author,  nn  matter  what  line  of  life  he  had  chosm,  could  never  liav« 
■■isfied  itaelfwithaMiperficialinreettgBtionofirsnsieottopica  He  was 
fermed  to  stamp  his  character  tm  all  the  diaeuaaiont  in  which  he  en- 
gaged; to  fill  the  beaTtsof  men  with  great  tnrtha;  to  walk  in  advance 
of  his  generation;  and  on  all  qaeatioos  of  revolution  or  reform,  to  guide 
the  feelings  of  hia  countrymen  by  the  solemn  inculcation  of  living  prtn- 
cifJes.  Accordingly  we  find  in  this  work  lolty  and  iearlew  diacossiona 
of  queations  of  the  higheat  momoit, — questions  which  concern  the  people 
nder  all  Ibrma  of  political  organization, — qaealiona  in  this  country  des- 
ticed  for  many  years  yet  to  agitate  its  parties.  Aa  long,  therefore,  as 
■an  shall  be  intereatrd  in  inquiries  as  to  political  right  and  doty,  they 
msy  recur  with  fre^  profit  to  writings  in  which  impregnable  reasoning 
IS  recommended  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 

It  was  a  fonnnate  thing  that  the  task  of  selection  was  committed  to  so  ju- 
didoaa  a  person  as  Mr  Sedgwick.    He  has  execoted  it  with  due  diacnm- 

*  A,  collGClion  of  the  potllical  writing  of  William  Ligj^t,  Mlocted  and  amnitt^, 
*Ut  a  pniae^  by  Tbaodor*  8idf Wick,  Jr.    New  York.    TaykvLDodd.    1040.  fic 
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uutionandtaate.  Therearesornethia^  omitted  which  might  have  been 
embodied  in  the  work,  and  others  leiaioed  which  might  aa  well  hare 
been  omitted ;  but  oo  Uie  whole,  fae  has  performed  the  labor  in  a  manner 
which  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  tatisbctory  to  the  warraest  admicer 
of  the  geniui  of  Mr.  LeggM.  In  the  preface  he  has  presented  us  with  a 
disceraiag  estimate  of  the  moral  and  iDlellectaal  iacaltiea  of  his  frioid 
frankly  coDfeaaing  and  deploring  his  liuilts,  yet  Tindicating,  with  an  hon- 
orable zeal,  the  many  noble  qualitiei  of  tiis  mind  and  heart 

Thisj  webeliere,  is  the  first  attempt  in  our  literary  history  to  sustain  the 
fiinie  of  a  writer  on  the  strength  of  coDtributioas  made  to  a  daily  print 
What  is  prepared  for  that  form  of  publicatioD,  bearing  many  tracea  of 
haste,  and  relating  to  subjects  of  mere  momentary  importance,  usually 
passes  away  with  the  occasion  which  gave  i(  birth.  The  labors  of  aa 
editor,  like  ihoae  of  the  player,  are  forgotten  with  the  scene,  and,  in  (he 
majority  of  instances,  he  deserves  no  more.  But  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  looking  beyond  the  topics  of  the  day, — if  he  catches  a  view  of 
(pieatioDs  in  the  light  ofetemal  principles, — if  he  is  gifled  with  the  power 
to  stir  the  spirits  of  m«i  with  new  thoughts,  others  alaae  profit  by  hia 
ezertioDS  and  reap  the  reward  of  hia  toils.  The  acorn,  the  labor,  the 
poverty  is  his,  but  the  honor  end  emolument  are  snatched  away  by  siiange 
hands.  His  thoughts,  the  fruits  of  patient  oigbis  of  study,  and  his  lan- 
guage and  illiutrationa,  the  results  of  long  discipline,  become  the  common 
property  of  the  world,  which  every  one  filches  at  will,  disdaining  even 
the  return  of  an  ordinary  thanka  Ha  is  expected  to  stand  foremost  on 
poets  of  danger,  but  come  in  last  for  the  spoils  of  success.  Every  body 
hopes  to  use  him,  yet  few  care  to  confess  an  imimacy.  When  public 
ftbu8esarelobeaBai]ed,it  is  his  part  to  begin  the  assault,  but  the  hoitor  of 
victory  is  usurped  by  those  who  fought  nith  armor  which  he  had  for- 
nished  or  were  covered  by  his  shield.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  bet, 
that  so  few  men  of  elevated  endowments  and  honorable  ambition  engage 
in  a  vocation  as  thankless  aa  it  is  laborious,  and  that  so  few  reputatiooa, 
Mther  literary  or  political,  have  beoi  achieved  in  the  walk  of  the  jour- 
nalisL  We  know  of  but  one  iostance,  in  which  the  effimona  of  an 
editor  have  stood  ttie  test  of  republication, — that  is  in  the  recent  attemp(t 
of  Mr.  Fonblonqne,  editor  of  the  London  Examiner.  His  work,  called 
"England  iioder  Seven  Administrations,"  consists  of  articles  furnished 
to  that  print,  in  the  course  of  his  labors  as  its  conductor.  It  u-as  a  suc- 
cessful experimrat  with  him,  because  he  is  one  that  to  a  remarkless 
clearness  and  force  of  intellect,  unites  a  fancy  at  once  delicate  and 
active,  the  keenest  wit,  an  exbaustless  fertility  of  illustration,  extensive 
reeding,  end  a  style  which  is  both  vigorous  and  graceful.  Whether 
this  revival  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Leggeit  will  equally  anawer  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  is  a  thing  which  remains  to  be  tried.  Pre- 
pared under  circunistancee  K>  different  from  those  (rf  Mr.  Fonblaaqne, 
it  would  be  injustice  to  institute  a  comparison,  though  our  hope  is  that 
their  auperior  boldnrss  and  eloquence  will  ensure  as  cordial  a  re>:eption 
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in  this  eonntry,  aa  EoglaDd  haa  extaul«d  to  the  more  elabonla  and  re- 
fined prodocUona  of  tbe  Ixnidon  editor. 

Were  the  merits  of  this  collectiiHa  le«  than  they  are,  we  ahould  wel- 
come fti  appearance  aa  the  production  of  a  great  and  good  man,  of  ahigh- 
■pirked  and  honeat  men,  who  aofiered  for  the  aalce  of  his  principles,  and 
wu  not  permitted  to  witness  what  he  so  c(«ifidently  anticipated,— 4heir 
complete  and  final  triumph.  His  genius  and  ardor  identified  him  with 
a  system  of  unpopular  and  despised  doctrinea.  This  work  brings  together 
the  scattered  portions  of  that  system.  Jt  enables  us  to  comemplate  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  stmctare,  to  test  its  coosistaicy,  to  learn  its  object^ 
and,  from  a  Tiew  of  the  whole,  infer  ita  whole  value.  If  one  truth  illu»' 
ttates  another,  rightly  to  judge  of  any  man's  creed,  we  most  passesa  it 
entire.  We  mustdiacoTeihowthislenetismodified  bythal;  howaprin- 
ciple,  duigerous  in  itself  becomes  a  salutary  rule  in  its  conaectioos,  and . 
bow  a  doctrine  apparently  impracticable  is  made  to  work  efficiently  in 
combinatioa  with  correUtiTe  and  even  contrary  elements.  This  is  the 
more  important  where  tbe  ejertitHis  of  the  author  were  on  occasions  when 
no  tirae  was  given  him  to  prone  excrescences,  to  harmonize  results,  to  trim 
one  part  aod  adapt  another,  nntll,  as  in  a  ibnnal  didactic  treatise,  the 
whole  asBonud  a  form  of  beautifiil  outline  and  proportion.  Mr.  Leg- 
gel^B  writings  were  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  mommt,  yet  if  we  exam- 
ine them  closely,  a  principle  of  unity  will  be  found  perradmg  all.  They 
have  tbe  c<Hi«8tence,  if  not  the  shape  of  a  well-contrived  and  compacted 
tbeory.  Few  men  thought  more  profoundly  than  be  did,  and  few  brought 
to  their  investigations  minds  of  a  more  logicaland  consecutive  turn.  He 
gave  out  his  doctrines  piecemeal,  yet  it  was  not  in  that  form  they  existed 
in  his  own  mind.  Like  the  earliest  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  indeed 
all  other  tmlh,  he  announced  n  hot  he  had  to  say,  satisfied  that  othets 
would  reduce  it  to  that  order  and  harmony  in  which  it  was  present  to 
hb  own  conceptions. 

All  additional  interest  is  imparted  to  his  writings,  by  the  foct,  (bat  liv- 
ing in  times  of  anusnal  party  excitement,  he  viewedallquestianain  the 
light  of  great  general  prmciples.  During  his  editorship,  the  most  im- 
portant  stibiects  that  can  arise  under  our  peculiar  form  of  government 
were  made  the  topics  of  ardent  debate.  An  extraordinary  man  had  the 
ceotrol  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  To  a  sagacity  that  was  seldom  de- 
ceived, he  joined  a  firmness  that  never  fiuled,  and  an  honesty  equal  to  his 
decision.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  elevated  by  the  people,  and 
rdjring  *itb  unshaken  confidence  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  he 
began  a  reform,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  warmest 
aopporters  realised.  Of  those  supporters,  however,  there  was  one  who 
saw  the  result  from  tbe  beginning,  and  lent  to  the  movement  his  ener- 
getic, unflinching  and  undivided  aid.  Mr.  Leggettlooklhemsnagemeat 
of  the  Evening  Post  shortly  after  General  Jackson  sssumed  the  reins  of 
the  Federal  Qovenunent.  That  journal,  controlled  by  a  man  of  diMin- 
gnithed  abilities,  oite  possessed  of  tbe  finest  accomplishments  of  intellect 
and  the  noblest  rirtaes  of  the  heart,  was  then  resting,  crowned  with  vie- 
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toiy,  ftom  ill  udnoiu  ttmgglta  a^inst  the  enemieg  of  freedina  in  oar 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Leggen  cooiiDued  its  BMuaha  opoo  the  odious  prinei- 
pies  of  restriction,  u  they  bad  been  adopted  in  tbe  internal  legiilatioa  of 
the  Biatea.  He  had  seen — to  convert  widi  aoine  modificatiotu  the  lan- 
guage he  bimielf  used — thattbe<temocTacy,nDmindIul  of  their  foDdamental 
axiom,  had  k  Dctioned  a  Bystem  of  laws,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  build  up  privileged  claaKa,  and  depren  the  gieat  body  of  tbe 
Gommnoity.  He  nw  that  trade,  not  left  to  the  aalolary  operations  of  it* 
own  laws,  had  been  hampered  in  every  limb  by  arbitrary  Manitefl ;  that 
dieae  rcMrictions  finnished  employment  to  an  inonmeroui  army  of  office- 
holders, and  that  tbe  phalanx  of  placemai  was  yearly  angmenled  by  the 
muUiplicfttion  of  the  oppresive  bordens  imposed  on  the  people.  The 
power  which  the  government  had  thus  acquired  was  exerting  a  most  vi- 
dating  inflneoce  upon  politico,  and  was  degrading  more  and  more  what 
ahoold  have  been  a  umflict  of  tmbiased  opinion,  into  an  angry  warfcie 
of  heated  and  hungry  pertizans,  Miuggling  for  place.  But  besides  tlie 
countless  restrictiraia  on  trade,  he  saw  the  States  viemg  with  each  Other 
in  di^iensing  to  fitvored  (mots  of  citisen«  special  immunitieB,  and  pledging 
the  property  of  the  whole  people  as  aecniity  ibr  funds  to  be  lent  to  thoae 
who  had  already  elevated  themselves  into  a  privileged  clasft  But  of  all 
the  privileges  which  the  States  were  distributing,  those  seemed  the  most 
dangerous  to  him  which  conferred  bonking  powers;  which  authorised 
certain  moi  to  create  a  worthlan  sobstitiite  for  gold  and  silver;  to  circu- 
late it  as  real  money,  and  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the  Qeneral 
Ooverament  of  tbe  United  States,  m  one  of  the  highest  and  most  impw 
tant  of  its  functions.  There  was  no  end  to  the  disorders  which  this  dar* 
ing  fraud  was  occasioning.  It  was  placing  tbe  measure  of  value  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  to  be  expanded  or  contracted,  to  answer  the  suggw 
ti<Hi  ot  their  selfishness  or  foUy.  It  was  subjecting  commerce  to  continual 
fluctuations  of  prices.  It  was  unsettling  the  foundations  of  private  right, 
diversifying  the  times  with  seasons  of  preternatural  prosperity  and  severe 
distres,  shaking  public  &ith,  exciting  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  and 
vitiating  the  whole  tone  of  popolar  sentiment  and  character.  The  refbim 
of  these  abuses  seemed  to  Mr.  Leggett  an  cAiject  worthy  of  his  most 
strenuous  efibrts.  He  sought,  iher^re,  to  direct  the  public  aUention  to 
the  &ct,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  governmeitt,  the  principle  of 
equal  rights,  had  been  grossly  infringed.  He  sought  to  show  that  all  the 
rectrictions  of  trade  operate  as  laxea  ou  the  people,  place  dangerous  pow- 
ers in  tbe  hands  of  the  government,  diminish  the  efficiency  of  popular 
snffiage,  and  render  it  more  difficult  for  popular  sentiment  to  work  salu- 
tary reforms.  He  sought  to  illnstrate  the  genera)  impropriety  of  all 
grants  of  partial  privileges,  and  the  peculiar  impropriety  of  exclusive 
banking  privileges.  He  strove  to  show  that  all  (he  legitimate  objects  of 
society  might  easily  be  accomplished  by  general  laws,  operating  equally 
upon  all,  and  that  every  violaticm  of  the  sacred  rights  of  men  was  no  less 
hnpolitic  than  unjust     In  doing  this,   he  had  assumed  a  position  in 
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tAnaet  of  his  ganwition — m.  poritioB  which  h»  noUy  vtodiMtad  wA  tn- 
nmphuitly  •Dataioed.  He  had  imaded  iho  domuns  of  dmMbatend 
IHtgndices.  E*nrfeoed  frieckla  were  catranged  by  ihs  nnexpected  Tigor 
with  whieh they  fbundthetrpaily-nncdonedenonaaBailed;  utdaMmwa, 
ataitled  by  the  boldnen  of  hii  theories,  thought  no  tenni  too  gnm,  and 
BO  efibits  loo  mean,  to  nnderinine  hia  ioftunca  and  tarnish  hia  character. 
He  waa  pablkly  deooonced  by  the  orguia,and  the  official  headaof  the  party 
lAoae  real  prmciplea  he  so  warmly  eaponsed ;  the  agtola  of  the  govern- 
tBcot  withdrew  their  patnniage ;  one  by  one,  the  class  npon  whom  his 
basinet  mainly  reated  fell  away; — without,  vituperation  waa  ahonered 
npoQ  ium  on  one  hand,  and  menscea  of  reaentmeiU  on  the  other ;  whUe 
within,  painful  and  protracted  diaeaae  was  malignantly  innuliii^  the 
aoarcfla  of  life.  Tet  he  ahnmh  not  nor  failed.  Day  after  dajhe  poorad 
inio  the  public  ear  diacuasions  full  of  strong  thought  and  eloquent  vf- 
peoL  Now  chaatising  partiea  ibr  their  delinquenciea,  and  now  defending 
Ibe  claima  of  the  helpleaa  and  oppreaaed;  at  me  time  rebuking  the  in- 
aolcBce  of  ptdilie  officeis,  and  at  another  sustaioiag  by  hearty  sympathy 
Ae  character  of  persecuted  men  j—thia  moment,  orerwhelming  hia  oppo- 
nents with  mingled  argument  and  satire,  and  that  moment  rallying  hia 
colleagues  in  tones  of  stirring  eloquence,  he  kept  right  on  hia  way,  as 
littleaeducedby&Tor  as  he  was  terrified  by  threat&  The  reason  of  this 
waa,  diat  dtere  waa  ever  preeent  to  hia  mind  a  scheme  of  pobtical  dae< 
trine,  which  imprened  him  with  a  despotic  eooaciootness  of  ils  tmdi. 
&  accorded  with  all  Ilia  feelings,  it  moved  hisdeepestconvictioos;  it  gan 
freedom  to  his  powers,  piomised  happinees  to  his  fellows,  and  so  filled 
and  controlled  his  spirit,  that  it  could  cmly  be  relinquished  with  the  sur- 
nnder  ofthat  liJe  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  No  wonder,  then,  that  "he 
eonld  not,  for  the  sake  of  livelihood,  trim  hia  sails  to  suit  the  varying 
(reexe  of  popular  prejudice,"  or  that  he  preferred,  with  old  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  "  to  scrape  a  blade  bone  of  cold  mutton,  to  bring  sumptuously  on 
viands,"  procured  at  the  coat  of  principle.  His  waa  a  ^lirit  with  which  it 
wasdaBgeroaatotanfper,  There  was  no  avenue  to  his  heart  by  which  the 
sdiemes  of  trimmers  utdtimoverversconldapproach  it.  He  scoraed  with 
indignation,  alike  the  profligacy  which  corrupts  and  the  fraud  which  aba- 
aes  die  state.  He  was  not  of  that  number  of  Dalgetty  politiciana  who 
fight  only  for  the  "  proviaU"  or  the  spoila  He  detested  the  hypocrisy 
which  aonght  to  deceive  the  people,  because  it  distrusted  their  sagacity ; 
wluch  would  sacrifice  justice  and  candor  for  the  sake  of  a  transient  tri- 
timph,  or  strive  to  acquire  power  by  the  alternate  adoption  and  deeeitim 
of  expedients  for  the  time  acceptable  to  popular  election.  He  loved  lib- 
erty, rectitude  and  truth,  nor  would  he  ibr  the  wealth  of  worlds  have  pu  t 
to  the  haaid  of  an  afiet-life  of  remorse  a  omscience  whose  integrity  he 
could  B8  easily  prnerve  unimpaired. 

But  it  is  not  our  derign  at  this  time  to  portray  the  character  of  Mr.  Leg- 
geiL  Those  who  desire  to  know  what  he  was,  we  must  refer  to  the 
beaKifnl  monoir  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryant,  pvbtiahsd  sotM  time 
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snce  in  the  pages  of  tbia  rerievr,  and  to  the  generoiu  uid  discrimknte 
pre&ce  of  Hr.  Sedgwick.  We  must  confine  ounelves  now,  while  thcae 
Tolamea  aie  fresh  from  the  prem,  to  such  selections  as  will  convey  to 
the  resder  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  than  any  reniaiks  that 
we  conld  ofier. 

In  the  followlDg  eztnct  are  embodied  his  opinions  of  the  true  func- 
tions of  Government : 

"  Theie  are  no  aeeemtirj  arili  in  GoTamoiBtiL  Iti  btU  cziMa  only  in  iti  aba- 
aea.  If  il  would  confioo  iUelf  (o  tqual  prateUim,  and,  u  hMvea  doM  iti  rains, 
shower  iU)  fsTora  alike  on  the  high  and  tb«  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  would  bo 
an  unqualified  bleuing." 

"Thia  il  tha  lan^agt  of  onr  teneiated  President,  and  the  panogs  Atmm»  to  b« 
writua  in  lutcn  of  gold,  tai  naither  in  tnKh  of  wntlmeoi  or  beauty  of  eipmneD 
can  it  ba  atufMuaed.  Ws  choose  it  aa  our  text  tot  a  tew  lemaAa  on  the  ime  luno* 
liona  of  QoTeramem. 

"The  ninduDeata]  principle  of  alt  goftnnieDtt  i*  the  pra(«etioD  of  penonand 
property  Iram  domestic  and  foreign  enemie^  in  other  wordi,  10  defend  the  weak 
•gainstlbe  itrong.  By  eatabliihing  the  sodal  feeling  in  a  eommtinity,  it  was  in- 
tended la  coonteraet  that  adflih  ftelinf,  whicli,  in  ita  proper  azemn,  ii  the  paraot 
of  all  worldly  good,  and,  in  iu  exoesies,  tbc  root  of  all  evil.  The  AtDdJona  of 
Qoienioaenc,  wbeaconfinedtotheirproperaphereof  action,  are  therefore  natrided  la 
the  making  atgtiUTai  lawj,  uniform  arid  uniTersal  in  their  operation,  for  ihMe  pur- 
pose*, and  for  no  other. 

"  OoTemmcnta  hare  no  right  (oinierftre  with  the  ptuvsita  of  individnali,  ••  guar- 
antied by  those  general  laws,  by  offering  eneoaragementi  and  granting  privil^es 
w  any  panicnlac  daas  of  industry,  or  any  sdeet  bodies  of  men,  inatmneh  as  all 
classes  of  industry  and  all  men  are  equally  Important  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
equally  entitled  to  protection. 

"  Whenever  a  goventmenl  auumee  the  power  of  discriminating  between  ihe  dif- 
ferent clatfea  of  the  commanity,  it  beeomea,  in  eflecl,  the  arbiter  of  their  prosperity, 
and  sxarcisca  a  power  not  eonlemplaled  by  any  intelligent  peopU  in  delegating 
tbeir  soTBaigmy  to  thdr  mien.  It  then  becones  the  great  regnlatn  of  the  proftu 
of  every  ipecies  of  industry,  and  reducsa  men  tnm  a  dqiendeiics  on  their  own  ex- 
ertioni,  to  a  dependence  on  the  caprices  of  their  goremmenl.  GoTemmenls  possess 
no  delegated  right  (o  tamper  with  indiridual  indmtry  a  aingle  hair's-breadth  be- 
yond what  il  essential  to  protect  the  rights  of  person  snd  property. 

"In  the  exercise  oTthispowerof  intermeddling  with  the  priTsia  pnrsnits  and  ia- 
di^dnal  oeenpalkini  of  tha  citizen,  a  goTemment  may  at  pteasore  derate  OM  class 
snd  dspieBs  anotho;  it  may  ons  day  legislaie  exclusively  for  the  ftrtner,  the  next 
for  the  mechanic,  and  the  third  Ibr  the  manufacturer,  who  all  thus  become  the  mere 
puppets  of  leglalatiTe  cobbling  and  tinkering,  inKead  of  independent  citizens,  rely- 
ing on  their  own  reaouTces  for  their  prosperity.  It  ssnimes  tbs  fbnctions  whjeh 
belong  alone  to  an  ovemding  Ptovidencs,  and  affeeta  to  beeome  the  universal  dis- 
peossr  of  good  and  eviL 

"This  power  of  rcgnlsiing — of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  prtdts  of  labor  and 
the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  by  direct  legislation,  in  a  great 
measure  destroy  I  the  essential  object  of  all  ciHI  c«mpaeic,  which,  ss  we  said  befbre, 
isto  Diiike  the  sor.iil  a  counterpoise  to  the  selflih  feding.  By  thus  nperaling  directly 
on  the  latttr,  by  offering  one  dsss  a  bounty  and  another  a  diacouragonenl,  they  in- 
valve  the  selfish  feeling  in  every  straggle  of  party  for  the  aecendsncy,  and  giva  to 
ilw  tbroe  of  political  rivalry  all  the  bitisRsi  excitement  of  pcrsunal  intertsts  conflict- 
ing with  fa;h  other.  Why  ii  it  that  parties  now  exhibit  excitement  aggravated  to  a 
degree  dangerous  to  the  eiisteiice  of  the  Union  and  to  the  peace  of  soeietyl  Is  it 
not  that  by  fniiiMBt  exawssa  of  partial  Itfislstton,  shnost  every  man's  pvsMal  in- 
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iniNiabmbamnwdMplrniTotnduitlietwultoftbeMRMHtl  In  oonniim  iimM> 
tbeMrifioT  paniea  ia  tli«  men  itniggia  of  Mnbitioiw l«*dcn  for  povor;  now  (bar 
uedaiUy  omtcsUof  thevbolamuaof  thepeopte,  whose  peeuoiMy  iatmHa  an 
implicaud  in  the  ereat,  became  tlie  goTeroment  haa  uaurped  and  exetciaed  the 
[io««T  orieg;ialBtiiie  OD  their  priTale  B^aira.  The  aelfiah  feelinghsa  been  so  aUnnglf 
called  into  action  hj  thia  abnie  of  anthoriiy,  a*  ahnoai  to  oveipowei  the  aocial  feel- 
ia^  which  it  afaonid  be  the  objeet  of  agoodgovenunenttofiateiby  erery  meanain 

"So  nation,  kDowingly  and  t<duntarily,  with  iia  epea  open,  erer  delegated  to  ita 
CBTtnuDent  thia  enonnoih  power,  which  places  at  ita  diepoeal  the  propeity,  the 
iadiMtiy,  and  the  ftwls  of  the  industry,  of  the  wholq  people.  At  a  general  rulC|  the 
piuapetity  of  rational  men  depends  on  themaeWea.  Thoir  talents  and  their  Tirluea 
shape  their  fortune*.  They  are  therelbtc  the  best  judges  of  their  own  afiain,  and 
Amid  be  perminad  to  aedc  their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way,  nntTamnielled  by 
the  eapricioiia  inter&ienoa  oflepslative  bungling,  eo  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the 
fifmi  lightBof  etheia,  noitmwgieat  the  general  lews  for  theaecurity  of  person  and 


"Bat  iDodeni  rtdnonents  ha*e  introdoeed  new  prlnuplea  in  the  scienca  of  govern- 
■fnt  Ofur  own  govemninnt,  moat  eapecially,  liaa  aasnmed  and  exerdeed  an  aii< 
tbonty  orer  the  people,  not  unlike  that  of  weak  and  ToeillBling  parents  over  (heir 
dnldren,  and  with  about  the  aamo  degree  of  impartiality.  One  child  beeooies  a 
fcvonrita  beeanse  he  baa  made  a  fortune,  and  another  because  he  baa  foiled  in  the 
pmaoit  of  that  object;  onebeoause  of  its  beauty,  tmd  another  beeatise  of  ita  defo^- 
Kity.  Our  gorernment  has  thus  exercised  the  light  of  dispensing  fovoors  to  one  or 
another  daaa  of  eitiuaa  at  will;  of  directing  its  patronage  first  hue  and  than 
■here;  ofbeatowing  one  day  and  taking  back  the  next;  of  giiing  to  the  few  and  de- 
nying to  the  many ;  of  inreating  wealth  with  new  and  exclneive  privilegea,  and  dia- 
ti^mting  aa  it  were  at  random,  and  with  a  capricious  policy,  in  unequal  portiana, 
what  it  ought  not  to  bestow,  or  whet,  if  given  away,  ibould  be  equally  the  poitioa 
of  all. 

"A  government  adiniDistcred  on  such  a  system  of  pdicy  may  be  called  a  govern- 
Bent  of  equal  tighta,lKii  it  ia  in  ita  nature  and  eiaeneea  digguiaed  despotism.  It  ia 
the  capriaooadispeaeerof  good  and  evil,  without  any  teatraint,  except  ita  own  aov» 
tngn  will.  It  holds  in  its  hand  the  distribution  of  the  gooda  of  thia  world,  and 
is  eoosaqtiently  the  uncontrolled  master  of  tbe  peiqil*. 

"Stteh  waanottbeobjectofthe  government  of  the  United  Btatea,  normehthepov- 
tn  dcJegated  to  it  by  the  people.  The  ol^ect  was  beyond  doubt  to  protect  dw 
weak  against  the  atioog,  by  giving  thrcn  an  equal  voice  and  equal  right*  in  the 
Mate;  not  to  make  one  portion  stronger,  the  other  weaker  at,  pleasure,  by  arippling 
ene  or  more  cl  as  sea  of  the  coenmanily,  or  making  them  triimtary  to  one  alone.  Thial* 
loo  gnat  a  power  to  cntruat  to  government.  It  wa*  new  given  away  1^  the  peo- 
ple, and  ia  not  a  right,  but  a  uaiupatLOD. 

"Expetienee  will  alnw^atthispaweT  faaaalways  been  exerdted und«rthainB«- 
eoee  and  for  the  exdoaive  benefit  of  wealth.  It  was  never  wielded  in  behalf  of  tb* 
eommonity.  Whenever  an  execption  is  made  to  the  general  law  of  the  land, 
fiMnded  on  the  princijde  of  equal  righta,  it  will  alwayi  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of 
wtidth.  Theee  ioimunitiea  are  never  beetowed  on  the  poor.  They  have  no  claim 
U  a  di^enaaiioo  of  exclusive  benefita,  and  Uieii  only  buainess  is  to  "to  tdt*  can  »f 
m  rial,  Ikat  Ue  rick  SMy  tali*  ear*  vftit  pear.' 

"Thn*  it  willba  seen  Iha  tbe  aoloaeliance  of  the  labouring  daaaes,  who  constitute 
a  vast  majority  of  every  people  on  the  eaith,  is  the  great  principle  of  Equal  Rights; 
that  their  only  •afegnord  againat  oppreasion  is  a  system  of  legielation  which  leaves 
dl  to  the  fne  exarcise  of  their  talunts  and  industry,  within  the  limit*  of  the  oen*- 
ML  Liw,  and  which,  on  no  pntaneeof  public  good,  beatowsonsny  particular  class 
•TindtMtry,  or  anypattiealar  body  of  men,  right*  m  privilege*  not  equally  eiuojnd 
by  thagieat  aggregate  of  the  body  politic  , 
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■TinwwiUnnedrtlwdifMftmwhusli  hm  ahMdrbem  mAdeflm  thi*  taatA 
nUiemn  iruon,  if tbe  ^tofla  but  jealaad;  wuch  awl  itidipiuitlr  ftowa  on  anj 
ttiB  mtumpti  Id  iDTBdo  tbuc  aqniU  righu,  or  approptUu  to  tin  few  what  beloogi 
-"  alike.    ToqBO«e,in  cooduaion.thelangiiagaof  the  greal  man,  wilhwhow 


n^;  ir  we  cannot  at  once,  injiutioe  U  tbe  uUeraM*  ftHUA  under  ImpitxrideBt  legia- 
lation,  make  our  forarnmeot  what  it  ought  (o  be,  we  can  at  leaH  take  a  Muid 
Bgainet  all  new  grania  of  monopoliea  and  exclu«i*e  privilegea,  and  agtunK  any 
ptoMitutioD  of  nir  garannwUla  the  advanoMnent  oflhaftwattheejpeiMeof  tbe 

Mr,  Le^get^B  peculiar  yiewa  of  the  policy  of  gTanlin^  acta  of  special 
incorporations  are  preseiUed  with  great  force  aod  beauty  in  this  aiticle. 
"  One  of  the  nswapapen  which  hai  done  n*  tbe  bonw  to  notiesthia  journal,  auk 
madTsrU,  with  coniiduabte  a^Mrity,  upon  out  deelaration  of  iotemiinaUe  boMilitr 
to  the  principle  of  ^Mcial  incorporaiioti,  and.  pointa  our  attention  lo  certain  incoipa- 
nted  inuitationi,  which,  aocoiding  to  the  oniTcraal  eenae  of  manlrind,  an  eatab- 
Uebed  with  tbe  pnreat  moUT«*,  and  efiect  the  moat  excellent  objeeta.  The  raady 
and  obnoui  anawer  to  the  atrietnTei  we  haTo  proroked  ii.  that  it  ia  tbe  mean*,  mot 
tbe  end,  whieli  Airnitbet  the  subject  of  oar  oondemnatioo.  An  act  of  ipecial  inoor> 
poratioa  may  frequen[]y  afford  ik  peraons  aaaoeiated  under  il  fitdlitiM  of  aeocia»> 
p(iHhin|>mnehpuUie£Ood;  but  iftboaefacilitieacanrailj  begiren  at  the  expenaa of 
rights  of  paramoojit  importance,  they  ought  to  bedenied  by  all  wboae  political  atonl- 
kjr  rejeou  tbe  odiona  maxim  that  tbe  end  juMifies  the  meana.  It  wonM  be  a  T«r 
Mrained  and  nnwarranuible  inference  (nun  im;  reoiarka  we  hare  made,  to  aay  that 
we  are  an  enemy  to  churches,  public  librariea,  or  cbsritable  a«*odatiooa,  beoanaa  we 
asqirea  hoatiUty  to  special  legislation.  It  would  be  an  unwamnied  ioferenoe  to  Htjr 
that  w«  BTe  eren  oppoaed  to  the  principle  of  incorporation  \  since  it  is  only  to  tb« 
principle  of  tpeeidi  iauxTferatimi  that  we  hare  ezpresaed  hostility.  We  an  op< 
posed,  not  to  (he  object,  but  to  the  mode  by  which  tbe  object  is  eSeded.  We  am  op- 
poaed, not  to  corporation  partnerships,  bat  to  the  right  erf' forming  «i)^'pBrtiierahipa 
being e^Meiallygnnwd  to dw few,  and  wholly  denied  to  tbe  many.  Weanoi^MMad 
4nabon,toaiMqBallegiabuion,  whateTerftrmiinuyaasoae,  or  whaleier  object  b 


"  It  has  been  beautifblly  and  truly  said,  by  tbe  iUnatrioui  man  who  preaidea  orcc 
tbe  aOin  ofovr  CoaMeracy,  that '  there  are  no  neoaasary  erils  in  government.  Ita 
•nU  (Kiat  only  in  ita  abuaea.  If  il  would  confine  itaelf  to  sfwlpraMclba,  and,  aa 
Hea'Tsn  doea  ita  rains,  sbowtr  its  faTors  alike  on  the  higb  "^  the  low,  the  rich  and 
tbe  poor,  it  wmdd  be  an  unqoaliBed  blessing.'  Bat  it  dqwrta  ftom  ita  legithnate  o^ 
fae;tewid«lydepartslVamdMeaTdinBt  principle  of  gotemment  in  this  oonnlry,  tbe 
aqoalpoUtkalrigbuof  aUiWbea  iteonfars  prinlegea  <m  one  aet  of  men,  no  mattar 
fcr  what  pntpoae,  which  are  withheld  from  tbe  rest.  Il  is  in  ihi*  light  we  look  upon 
an  qMoial  acta  of  incorporation.  They  convey  priTilegea  not  prariooaly  enjoyed, 
and  limit  the  lue  of  tbem  to  tboaeon  whom  tbey  are  beatowed.  That  special  cbaf 
twa  ar^ia  many  instances,  given  for  objeeta  of  intrinaiceseallenee  and  importanea^ 
b  freely  admitud ;  nor  do  we  deaira  to  withhold  our  noqaalified  acknowledgmeat 
that  they  have  been  the  meana  of  el&cling  many  impfOveoMnia  of  greatvaluB  totba 
oommnnily  at  large.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  we  do  not  war  against 
the  good  HChieted ;  but  seek  only  to  iUostrate  the  inherent  evS  of  the  means.  A  q>a- 
eial  charter  is  a  powerfbl  weapon ;  bat  it  i*  mm  which  ehoold  have  bo  plaee  in  the 
annory  of  the  democracy,  it  ia  an  instrument  which  may  hew  down  teeala,  and 
opro  fountains  ofweakhinbarren  places;  bat theaeadvaDlagea  are  pnrefaaaed  at  too 
dear  arato,  if  we  give  iham  lor  one  jot  or  tiute  of  our  equal  freedom.  Asa  genwai 
rule,  too,  otwpomliona  act  lor  (hemadves,  not  for  the  commnnity.  If  they  cultivate 
the  wildemrai,  it  is  to  monopoliBe  its  frtilta.  If  they  delve  the  mine,  it  is  to  enriah 
ibemaclves  widi  ila  treaaures.  If  they  dig  now  ehanneU  lor  tbe  streams  of  indintry, 
h  ia  that  they  may  gather  tbe  golden  aanda  for  themsdvea,  u  those  of  Pacbdua  ware 
gatbaredu  swell  tbe  boardaofCiMMii. 
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■•  Gna  if  tks  bueiW,  which  v«  an  wiUuif  to  admit  bave  been  oAdad  br  Mmpa- 
aicauUDg  nnda  tpadal  CMpomu  priTib|CB  and  immnnilkt,  eonid  ■<* har*  ben 
■eluered  vilhoot  the  awiitiin-T  of  auch  powen,  bawrwoiild  it  haTsbMn,  in  ew 
opiaioD,  be  better,  that  the  commoiiilj  ahould  han  fongoi^  tha  food,  than  pviehaaa 
it  bgrtbeaanaadeTiinany  inKanoB  or  particular,  of  aprinciplawhioh  liea  at  the  fi>a>- 
dalionofhomaDlibtttT'  No  one  can  fbrtteU  the  evil  conaeqosucM  vbichmajflov 
front OMa neb cmr  ID  lagialatioiL  'Nexlday  tlwbtalpKccdeat  viUpkad.'  Tha 
wy^uintnp^w,  »ii.^<uii«j  iillihnraa.  i  miirticf .  n 


■ka  aid  or  qMcial  pririlegea  end  imaiDniliea  an  ir 
mmj  yet  be  aadlj  adaoBiahed 

'  haw  wld*  Iba  liinita  Maad, 

Batvean  m  ^itondid  aad  a  hapfiy  lud.' 
BiA,  ArttnMtdy,  vearenotdriTcn  lotheallenativeofBitherlbregoinf  fbrlhaliMDN 
ndi  magnideen  pmfecta  ai  b«T«  boMobre  been  eflected  by  ipecial  le(ialation,  or  to 
lfaBlakaofaMOiB|iUihingth^,omtIaaingtoei«ntQneq<iBlpriTilegea.  ItiaaprDpi- 
ttMueoMaofMieceaain  theenatatrng^  ia  which UwTtaldeaiocracy  of  Ibiaooun- 
try  ue  engaged,  that  wonqioliea,  (and  va  inclnde  in  the  Mm  all  apeoial  atrpocMe 
rigtla)  an  ••  faoatile  to  the  phnoiplea  of  aoiwd  econooiy,  u  they  an  l«  the  hnda- 
mania)  aaxtma  of  our  political  creed.  The  good  vhich  they  eflect  night  mote  aii»- 
pty  and  moreeeKaiidy  be  aehiered  witboutiheic  aid.  They  aie  feUcn  which  KBtrain 
the  MiioDofthebadypi>litic,i)atmoloiiea  which  increaMitai^eed.  They  are  jeaan 
which  hdd  it  lo  eanh,  not  win^  that  help  it  to  aoar.  Our  couDliy  haa  pioapeiedi 
aot  becanae  of  them,  but  in  apiie  of  them.  This  young  aad  Tigoraua  republic  haa 
btraikded  rapidly  fbrwaid,  in  despite  of  the  buTdeni  which  partial  legi^atkm  faange 
Vfion  '»M  neck,  bjmI  the  clogt  it  fiiaieria  to  ita  heel.  Bnt  iwifler  would  baie  been  it* 
pcogreN,  aonnder  ita  health,  more  prospeRiiu  ita  general  conditioo,  bad  oar  1aw-in»- 
fcn«  kept  conitaQtly  in  view  that  their  imperative  duty  i«quirea  them  to  exerciae  their 
Ihneticaa  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  not  for  a  haodrul  of  obtruaire  and 
paaping  indiiiduala,  who,  under  the  pietezt  of  [ooinoiiDg  tbe  public  wellara,  an 
«nly  eager  10  adTance  their  private  inieresU,  Bt  the  expente  of  the  equal  rigbta  of  their 


"  Every  ipeetal  act  of  ineorpOTHlion  i«,  in  a  certain  aenae,  a  grant  of  a  montq^oly. 
Every  special  act  of  incoiporalion  ia  a  charter  of  privilegea  to  a  lew,  not  enjojed  fay 
the  community  at  large.  There  ia  no  lingle  otgeet  can  be  named,  for  whicb,  conai*- 
tently  with  a  uneere  raapeet  Ibr  tbe  equal  rights  of  men,  a  qwcial  charter  of  incorpo- 
niioD  can  be  bestowed.  It  should  not  be  given  to  cstsblish  a  bank,  nor  to  erect  a 
msnufaetory ;  to  open  a  road  nor  lo  build  a  bridge.  Neither  trust  companiea  nor 
inaorance  companies  ehould  be  inrated  with  ei^unve  tighU.  Nay,  acting  in  alritt 
aecoidanca  with  the  true  priDciples  both  of  dsmocncy  a  ltd  political  ecooomy,  no 
legislature  would,  by  special  act,  incorporate  even  a  college  or  a  cbtmli.  Let  it  not  ha 
•opposed,  however,  that  we  would  withhold  from  such  institutions  tbe  intrinsic  ad- 
▼antages  of  a  cbarter.  We  would  only  substitute  general,  for  partial  legislation,  and 
extend  to  all,  tbe  privileges  proper  to  be  bestowed  opon  any.  The  spirit  of  true  via- 
dom,  in  human  aflaire,  aa  in  divioe, 

'  Acta  Dot  by  parlia],  but  by  geoaial  laws.' 
Jblhiag  can  he  more  utterly  abaurd  thantosuppoaethat  theadvooaey  of  Ihcae  •«- 
UnMnta  imjdies  oppoaition  to  any  of  the  great  undeiukingt  tx  wUoh  apeeial  legi^ 
latire  authonly  and  immunities  are  usualJy  aoaght.  Wa  ore  oi^maed  only  lo  a  vioU> 
lion  ofthagreat  democratic  principle  of  our  goveraraeot;  that  principle  which  atanda 
'  at  tbe  head  of  the  Deds^ion  of  Independence;  and  that  whioh  moat  of  the  sUtaa 
have  repeated,  with  equal  azplicilnesa,  in  their  separau  constitutions.  A  general 
partnership  law,  making  tbe  peculiar  advantages  ef  a  cotporaiion  available  to  aajr 
set  ofmen  who  might  cbooaeloasaociale,  fornnylawfhl  purpose  whatever,  would 
wholly  obviate  the  objections  wbieh  weurge.  Such  a  law  would  confer  no  ezclusiva 
01  special  privileges  i  s«cb  a  law  would  be  in  strict  aeeerdanea  with  ths  great  nuU'- 
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of  mui's  poUtiul  wpulitjr ;  inch  a  iaw  would  embrace  the  wMe  comrdnniir  in  if> 
bovad,  leaTing  eaphal  to  flow  in  iu  nataral  ehanneU,  and  enterprue  to  Teenhoe  iti 
own  pumiu.  Siock  bobble*,  ai  Tn^e  h  the  uniubatantisl  globntes  which  cfail- 
dren  amuae  tbemidTeB  with  blowing,  might  not  float  ao  ntuneroui  in  tbeair;  boiaU 
•cbomea  of  real  utility,  which  pr(«ented  s  reasonaMe  pKwpoot  of  profit,  wonid  ho  aa 
nadilp  undenaken  as  now.  ThaiaetiTeapiritofenterpriae,whii;h,inBftwniontbi, 
haa  erected  a  new  eitjr  on  the  Geld  lauly  deaolu«d  b]r  the  direat  conflagration  out  hi*- 
tory  reeoidB;  that  spirit  of  enietpriae  which  every  year  adda  whole  •qoadrons  tO 
the  innomerous  fleet  of  stalely  veaaels  that  tiansporl  our  comnierce  to  the  rcni«e«l 
harbora  of  tbe  world ;  that  spirit  of  enlerpriso  which  seeka  its  object  alike  through 
•ho  IreeEing  atmoapbere  of  the  polar  regions,  and  beneath  the  ferror  of  (^  torrid 
BOne,  displaying  the  atari  and  atripea  of  our  country  to  cTeiy  nation  of  the  ealth  i 
that  active  spirit  would  not  ftioch  from  undertaking  whatcTOr  worics  of  internal  im- 
proTemeDt  might  be  needed  by  the  commuaity,  without  the  aid  of  exdnute  ligkta 
Mid  priiilagea. 

"  The  merchant,  who  eqoips  his  noble  *eiBel,  fteighlaher  with  the  richealpioductt 
ornatore  and  Bit,  and  senda  her  on  her  diatani  voyage  across  the  tempeainous  sea,  aak« 
no  act  of  incotporation.  The  trader,  who  adTentUrea  his  whole  reaonices  in  the 
eonunoditiea  of  bis  traffic,  aolicit*  60  eicluaire  priTU^e,  Tlie  huioble  inechanio, 
wboeiliausta  ibe  fitlits  of  many  a  day  and  night  of  loiJ  in  supplying  bis  workshop 
with  the  implementa  of  iii*  ersft,  deairea  no  charter.  Theae  an  all  willing  to  en- 
cowiter  unlimited  competition.  They  are  content  to  atand  on  tbe  broad  bawa  of 
•quaJ  rigfata.  They  trust  with  bonorabU  ccnflilence  to  thar  own  talenia,  exercised 
with  industry,  not  to  apecial  imniuniiiea,  fbr  succeas.  Why  should  the  specalaion, 
who  throng  tbe  lobbies  of  our  Icgiriature,  be  more  favored  than  they  1  Why  should 
the  banker,  the  iosurer,  tbe  bridge  builder,  tbe  canal  digger,  be  diatinguiahed  by  pe- 
mtiar  piivilegea  1  Why  should  they  be  made  a  chaiteiod  order,  and  raised  above 
the  geoeTBl  leiel  of  their  fellow-men  1 

"  It  it  euriout  10  trace  the  hiatoryof  corporations,  and  obserie  how,  in  the  lapee  of 
time,  they  ha>e  coma  to  be  inatrumenla  that  threaten  tbe  overthrow  of  that  liberty, 
which  they  were  at  flrst  effectual  aids  in  ettabliahing.  When  the  fmdal  ayetem 
pterailed  onr  Eunipe,  and  the  great  mawi  of  the  pet^le  were  held  in  vilest  and  most 
abject  bondage  by  the  kiida,  to  whom  they  owed  strict  obedience,  knowing  no  law 
bat  thair  commands,  the  power  of  the  noblea,  by  reaaon  of  the  number  of  their  retain- 
era  ainl  tbe  extent  of  tbeir  posseaaions,  waa  greater  than  that  of  the  monaicb,  who 
ftequenlly  was  a  mere  puppet  in  their  hands.  The  barons,  nominally  vassals  of  the 
eniwn,  holding  their  fief  on  condiiioaof  fluthftit  service,  were,  in  reality,  and  at  all 
Umea,  on  any  question  which  combined  a  few  of  the  more  powerful,  absolula  mas- 
ters. They  madeltingaanddeposed  them  at  plaaaure.  The  hiatoiy  of  all  ihe  states 
of  &irope  is  ftall  of  their  exploila  In  this  w*y ;  but  the  narrative  of  the  red  and  while 
roae  of  England,  of  Ihe  contending  hou«ea  of  York  and  Lancaster,  is  all  that  need  be 
Yefened  to  for  our  preaent  purpoae.  Corporations  were  Uie  means  at  laat  happily 
UlapoDofeatablishingapowertocounlerbalance  that  ao  tyrannoualy  and  lapa- 
•ioualy  exerciaed  by  tbe  barona.  For  certain  services  rendeiid,  or  a  certain  priea 
paid,  men  were  released  from  tba  eondiliona  which  bound  them  10  tbeir  feudal  lords, 
and  all  ao  enfranchiacd  were  combined  jn  a  corporate  body,  under  a  royal  chatter  of 
ptjvileges  and  immunities,  and  were  termed  '  fi«e<nen  of  tbe  eorporWion.'  In  pio- 
eesaoftirae,  these  bodies  by  gradual  and  abnost  imperceptible  additions,  grew  10 
■uAcient  site  to  aRbrd  a  countercheck  10  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  were  at  Ibr 
the  inatnimeaia,  not  in  England  only,  but  throughout  EJniepe,  of  ovenlirowing  the 
feodal  lystem,  emancipating  their  Wlow-tnen  from  degrading  bondage,  and  eKab- 
Ilshtng  a  govemment  somewhat  more  in  acoordanee  with  the  righta  of  humanity. 

"  But  in  this  coumry,  founded,  in  theory  and  practice,  on  an  acknowledgment,  in 
the  broadeat  aenae,  of  the  universal  right  ef  equal  ftwiom,  tbe  grant  of  apecial  cor- 
porate privikgea  is  an  act  agaiut liberty,  not  in  favorof  it  It  is  not  enfranchising 
t)M&w,bQCeDrfavliistbemany.   The  sMoe  proees*  wbiefa,  when  the  peopla  wan 
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UiHed,  eitrated  them  to  ihdr  piqwi  tani ;  MW,  «h«D  tha  pM^  an  d«nt«d,  and 
occupj  the  kjlty  place  of  cijnal  polilicil  nghU,  driMoea  IIiaB  to  ccnipantiTe  mtti- 
ttde.  The  Dondition  of  Ihingi  in  fna  AciehcB  is  widdy  diffiicDt  fiom  that 
wUch  flxitted  in  Enropt  during  the  feudal  mgta.  How  abtaid,  tlien,  to  cMitiuM 
a  irrten  of  gnuiu,  for  vhieh  all  aewal  oeoanon  long  ainee  cnucd,  and  which  *m 
nov  at  utter  and  pa'paUe  f  aiianoe  with  the  gi«at  political  maziin  that  all  alika 
profna!  It  la  our  deairt,  l)owe*er,  in  treating  this  nbiect,  to  aae  no  laagtMi* 
which  naf  embitter  the  ftrlinga  of  thoae  who  entertain  eontrarr  tIowb.  Wa  wiah 
lo  win  oar  way  by  the  gentle  proeca*  of  reaaon ;  not  by  the  bmMenma  iwmm 
which  angry  diaputanta  ad<^t.  It  faaa,  in  all  timea,  been  one  of  the  ehanetviitie 
orora  of  political  nfonoen,  and  ve  might  iay,  indeed,  of  nligiouarelbrmen,  too, 
that  they  baTO  tbreatened,  rather  than  pereuaded ;  (hat  they  haia  aonght  to  driTe 
men,  miber  than  allun.  Sappy  ia  ha  '  vhoae  blood  and  judgment  i>  ao  well  con- 
mingled,'  that  he  can  Mend  determined  boatilily  lo  pnUic  enwa  and  abtuea,  vkh 
•nffictent  tolerance  of  thedLflerencea  of  private  opinion  and  prejndiee,  naro'  tnreh*- 
qoiah  cooneay,  that  sweetener  of  aocial  life  and  efficient  friend  of  innb.  In  a  iioall 
way,  we  aeck  to  Ic  a  reformer  of  certain  falae  principlea  which  have  crept  into  our 
l^ialaiioD ;  but  bb  we  can  lay  no  claim  lo  tlie  iramcciideni  poweia  of  the  Millona, 
Harringtona  and  Fletchcn  of  political  hietory,  ao  we  hare  no  ezeuae  for  indulging 
ia  thair  AcTceneaa  of  iUTectiTe,  or  biilemesa  of  rqjroach." 

The  cMcntial  distinction  between  putiea  which  bat  exuted  io  thia 
eonntiy  from  the  foimdation  of  the  Qovernmeot,  and  the  principlM 
upon  which  that  distinction  rests,  are  thas  delineated: — 
.  "Since  the  organization  of  ttKGo*enUDent  of  the  United  Stalca  the  people  of  thia 
CMintry  baTe  been  divided  into  two  great  parties.  One  of  ifaeee  ponies  hea  under. 
foot  oariouB  cbaugea  of  name;  the  other  Ilea  continued  atead&il  alike  to  its  eppel* 
lation  and  to  iu  principles,  and  ia  now,  as  it  was  at  Im,  the  Devockjct.  Both 
partita  have  ever  contended  for  the  same  opposite  end*  which  originally  canaed  the 
division — vbalever  may  have  been,  at  different  times,  the  pellicular  means  which 
lamisbeil  the  imnwdiaie  subject  of  dispute.  The  great  object  of  the  struggles  of  tha 
DemociMy  baa  been  to  confine  the  action  of  the  general  government  within  iheliinita 
Barked  out  in  the  conalitntion  :  the  great  object  of  the  party  oppoaed  to  the  Demo- 
cracy has  ever  been  to  overleap  thoae  boundaries,  and  give  to  the  general  govern* 
MSDt  greater  powers  and  a  wider  field  for  their  exercise.  The  doctrine  of  the  one 
patty  ia,  that  all  power  not  tzpreasly  and  clearly  delegated  to  the  general  govera- 
■tent  remains  with  the  atales  end  with  the  people:  the  doctrine  of  the  other  party  is 
that  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  the  general  government  should  be  Hiengthened  by  a 
ftce  conottoction  of  its  powers.  The  one  party  sees  danger  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  general  government;  the  other  affecta  lo  see  danger  from  the  encroaehmrDls  of 
Ibasutea. 

"This  original  line  of  aeparalion  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  ra- 
public,  though  U  existed  under  the  old  conftderouon,  and  waa  disiinetly  marked  in 
the  controversy  which  preceded  the  fbrmstion  and  adoption  of  (he  present  constitn* 
lion,  WHS  greatly  widened  and  strengthened  by  the  project  of  a  National  Bank, 
bMDght  forward  in  I'm.  This  was  the  first  great  question  which  occurred  under 
ibe  new  consUtution,  to  test  whether  the  provisions  of  (bat  instrument  were  to  be  jn- 
tetpicted  according  to  their  strict  and  literal  meaning,  or  whether  they  might  be 
stretched  to  include  objects  and  powers  which  had  never  been  delegated  to  the  gen. 
cral  government,  and  which  consequently  atill  resided  witb  the  States  as  aeparaia 
aotEreiE;i>ties. 

"The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  sovereignly.  The  powers 
which  it  may  ezerciae  are  expressly  enumerated  in  the  eona(i(ution.  None  not  Ihua 
slated,  or  (ha(  sre  not  'necesssry  and  proper'  lo  carry  (hose  which  arft  alafed  into 
eSect,  can  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  il.  The  power  (o  establish  a  bank  is  not 
a^Kvssty  given,  neither  is  incidental)  sines  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  'neceasary'  to 
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mtrj  the  powen  vhieh  an  j^no,  or  say  of  tben,  into  cffiMt  That  power  aannot 
tberefcre  be  esereiiad  widiout  (jaiueendinf  the  coutitDtioMl  limiU. 

**  Tbit  b  tba  demoertitie  argmMiU  tuied  in  iu  bricfeat  farm.  Thra  ariatocraiie  ai^ 
gmneitt  ia  fiiToar  of  the  power  i*  foandad  on  tbedangncoihanajr  that  theCoiMiti> 
twion  Biye  one  thing,  and  mouu  utother.  That  Mouury  doe*  not  mean  aceutary, 
b«t  limply  MMMtMiU.  By  a  mode  of  naaooing  not  looaer  than  tbit  it  would  ba 
(•■y  to  proT*  that  our  gOTemmeut  onght  to  be  ehaoKed  into  a  Montjehy,  Heniy 
Olay  crawned  King,  and  the  oppoailionmambera  of  the  SenMenuide  peers  of  tb« 
tealm ;  and  power,  place,  and  parquiaiiaa  gava  to  Ihsm  and  tbeit  heir*  forever." 

His  high  QotioDs  of  Ihe  (lifniity  of  polities,  which  he  legarded  ae  a 
branch  of  ethics,  because  it  so  iatimately  concerns  the  happfness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  demoralixingf  tendency  of  those  partial  modes  oflegisktion 
whick  degrade  it  from  its  noble  objects,  are  enibrced  in  the  psasagci 
which  follow: 

"  Public  moraliita  hare  long  noticed  with  regret,  that  the  political  ctmtest*  of  tMa 
eountry  are  conduded  with  intemperance  wholly  munitol  to  conBicta  ofieaarai,  and 
decided,  ia  a  great  measure,  by  the  efforts  of  tha  worst  elan  of  people.  Wa  ^iply 
Ihia  phrnie,  not  to  thoaa  whom  the  aristocracy  deaignaie  as  the  'lower  wdcn ;'  hot 
to  thooe  only,  whathN  well  or  ill-dressed,  and  whelbar  rieh  or  poor,  who  enter  inM 
IJMSLniggle  without  regard  fin  IhsiDhereot  dignity  of  politics,  and  witfaont  reference 
WtheperaansotiDUrasts  of  their  oountry  and  of  mankiod,  biU  animated  by  sel&ah 
objects,  by  penonal  preferencea  or  prejudices,  the  desire  of  office,  or  the  hope  ofae- 
eompli^ing  priTate  endi  through  the  influence  of  party.  Elections  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  mere  game,  on  which  depends  the  dirinon  of  party  ■poils,tbedistri- 
bttlion  of  chartered  priTltegee,  and  the  allotment  of  pecnniary  reward*.  The  an- 
lagoniit  principles  of  goremment,  which  should  constilote  the  sole  groand  of  oob- 
ttorersy,  areloal  sight  orin  the  eagamess  of  sordid  rnDtives;  and  the  struggle,  whiob 
should  be  one  of  pure  reason,  with  no  aim  bat  the  ochieTcment  of  political  truth,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  ainks  into  a  mere  brawl, 
in  which  paMion,  KTarice,  and  profligacy,  are  the  prominent  actor*. 

"  Ifihe  questions  ofgoTemment  could  be  submitted  lo  the  people  in  the  naked  dig> 
aity  of  abstract  propositions,  men  would  leoaon  upon  tbem  calmly,  and  frame  tbeir 
opiniona  according  to  the  preponderance  of  tmlh.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  intrinkla 
nature  of  politics  that  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  It  i*  an  important 
branch  of  morals,  and  iu  principles,  like  those  of  priiate  ethica,  tddreas  tbonsrivN 
to  the  sober  judgment.of  men.  A  strange  spectacle  would  be  prc«ented,  shonld  wa 
■se  mathematicians  kindle  into  wrath  in  the  dis^uaaion  of  a  problem,  and  eiJl  OB 
their  hearer*,  in  the  angry  term*  of  demagogue*,  to  decide  on  the  ralaliTe  merjla  of 
oppoaita  modes  of  demonstration.  The  same  temperance  end  moderation  whieli 
«h*r«£lerite  the  inveatigation  of  troth  in  the  exact  sciences,  belong  net  leas  to  the  in- 
berent  nature  of  politics,  when  conflnod  within  Ihe  proper  field.  The  obtect  of  all 
jMlilicions,  in  tbs  strict  •ense  of  the  expression,  is  happiness — the  happiness  of  A 
slate — the  greatest  poaiible  sum  of  happiness  of  wluch  the  social  condition  admha 
to  those  indiriduals  wbo  Htc  together  under  the  ssme  political  organiiation. 

"  It  may  be  asserted,  as  an  undeniable  proposition,  that  it  is  the  dtrty  of  every  intd- 
Kgenc  man  to  tie  a  politician.  This  i*  particutarty  tnie  of  a  country  the  insiitutiuia 
of  whicb  admit  every  man  lo  the  exercise  of  equal  sufftage.  All  the  duilFS  life  are 
mbraced  nnder  the  three  heads  of  reli|ian,  politics,  and  morals.  The  aim  of  reli- 
pon  is  to  regulate  Iheconduct  of  man  with  reftrence  to  happineaain  aflitnm  state  of 
being;  of  politic*,  to  regalata  hia  conduct  with  reference  to  the  bsppiness  of  conimu* 
ailiat;  and  of  morals,  to  re>ulnte  hiscondtict  with  reference  In  individual  happineaa. 
Happiness,  then,  ii  the  end  and  aim  of  iheae  three  great  end  eomprehenaive  branches 
of  doty;  and  no  man  peri^tly  discharges  the  obligations  imposed  by  either,  wbo 
M^lects  lhos2  which  the  othera  enjoin.  The  right  ordering  of  a  state  affects,  for 
WBsl  or  wo,  the  intMcMa  of  multiuides  of  hnnan  beingiq  and  evriy  individual  of 
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I.  ibnfim,  ID  it*  Uliv  onkmd  ui^  'I  «■  « 
■•B,'  ttra  TerDDce,  to  a  pbraas  u  bMoUAd  for  Iba  kamonj  of  iu  '■■c"*C*i  ** 
bebeoeTolenceuKl  imiMTwl  uoib  of  iU  •enliaient,  'ud  BotliioK  eu  ba  iadiSec- 
wl  le  me  vhich  aflecM  humuiiij.' 

"  The  ■Die  kgitimata  obieet  cf  politici,  Hkii.U  a>eh»[>t>iii«»»ofcotainiiiiitiCT.  Tbqr 
who  call  theoiaelva  poLiueuni,  hATing  otbor  objaM,  an  not  politician*,  faot  daaa- 
fOgoBL  But  ia  it  inllw  oanire  of  thine*,  that  the  aincen  and  lingladeBnto  p*» 
■Me  laeh  a  ajKem  of  (onmnent  a*  would  moM  aiaciuallr  aaenn  tbo  graMHt 
fount  of  genaralbappinw  can  draw  into  action  auchyiotont  paaaiona,  prompt  aaofc 
ioee  declamation,  aiitboriia  nich  uigij  criminationa,  ai>doeca«MW  nicb  aaongaf^ 
fMb  lo  tba  wont  motiTea  of  the  Tenal  and  baie,  aa  we  conatantl j  ace  and  bear  in 
nweoodaMoftlio  amaconiit  parties  of  our  coiuiUtI  Ordoca  Bot  iMie&ot  ariM 
^^^  eaoaea  iai|iiO|iail7  mizad  with  potitiai,  and  with  which  they  bare  no  inrriiwt 
•■niifl  DoM  it  tut  ariae  from  the  fact,  that  gorwrnBaant,  in<tw>d  of aeakjng  to  pto- 
■M«  ibo  gnaieat  happineae  of  th«  oounnaiiily,  by  eoninim  iladf  rigidly  within  iH 
ttOB  ield  of  •etioB,  has  extendid  itaelf  to  eaJiraea  a  thonaaud  ottjscta  which  tbovU 
ka  lift  to  Um  nitBladoB  of  aoeial  morala,  and  nnreatnuned  competition,  ««•  maa 
~  ikl  .An  ovr  dectioM,  intiulb,  ■ 
wqueattonaof  gonimnent;  or  does  not  the  decision  of  Biuafr 
ig  private  intaresU,  •obemea  of  aeliabneaa,  lapaeitj,  and  on** 
■■caepBBit  upon  Uwm,  eTcn  more  than  Um  cardinal  ptineiptea  of  political 

"  Ii  is  to  this  fact,  we  are  puraunded,  that  Ihe  immoTBlitr  and  Ucentiaasneaaof  paitf 
««e*u  are  to  be  aacribed.  If  goTemraent  were  raslrtcted  to  the  few  and  nmpla 
Ajeet*  contemplated  in  the  democratic  creed,  the  mei«  pnXaclioa  of  peraon,  life,  and 
pnpenf ;  if  its  functtons  were  limited  to  the  mere  guardianship  of  the  equal  rights 
•f  mm;  and  iU  action,  in  all  eaaes,  were  infinenerd,  not  by  the  paltry  auggestions 
«f  |»— MM  fcaputitituy,  bot  tbesCenHlpriBeijdatof  Jtuiiee;  we  sbontd  And  leannlo 
MaCratnlau  oorwlna  on  the  change  in  the  improved  lone  of  public  morala,  m 
well  aa  in  the  inoreasNl  prosperiiy  of  trade. 

"  The  rdigious  man,  then,  a>  well  as  the  political  and  socisl  moralist,  should  exert 
Us  iaiosne*  lo  bring  about  the  aospiciona  refomiation.  Nothing  can  be  more  self- 
•■ilnl  ihMi  Um  dcmoraliuDg  infioence  of  special  legislation.  It  degradea  politics 
iM  a  man  teramble  far  rewards,  obtained  by  a  Tuition  of  the  equal  ri^ita  oftbe 
pMpI*;  kpoverl  the  holy  aentiment  of  patriotism;  ioduces  a  feverish  avidity  for 
adden  wealth;  Ibstcts  a  spirit  of  wild  and  dishonest  specnlatiati;  withdraws  indua- 
Ity  ftoDB  iu  MCVMooied  channd*  of  usefdt  occopation ;  confound*  the  established 
«  LatswMi  viitas  and  vloe,  honor  and  ahame,  nspeetability  and  dsgrada- 
ipsn  hizory;  aadlcMla  lo  intsMipatanot^  dissipation,  and  profligacy  b  A 

"Thanmody  issaay.  Il  is  to  confine  government  within  the  narrowest  limits  of 
Meeasaij  duties.  It  is  to  disconnect  bank  and  state.  It  is  to  give  fireedom  lo  trade, 
Hd  leava  aaWrpriae,  eompatitioD,  and  a  jMt  public  sense  of  right,  to  aceomp^ish,  by 
Mr  — fri  «wrp«a,  what  (he  aitiSeial  systaa  of  legislsliv^  checks  and  baUnoat 
WsoHgnally  fiiiledinaceomiiliBhiag.  The  federal  government  ha*  nothing  toda^ 
tat  lo  boU  itsdf  eatitdy  aloof  from  banking,  having  no  more  connection  with  itthan 
if  bank*  did  not  exist.  It  should  receive  iu  revenues  in  nothing  not  recog- 
■ifcd  a*  naoiKy  by  tbeconstltulioo,  and  pay  nothing  else  M  those  employw)  in  ita 
MTvica.  The  State  governments  should  repeal  tlieir  law*  intpoMngresuainta  on  Ibt 
IsssocoaissofeapilalaMl  credit.  Thiy  should  avoid,  fartlM  future,  all  legiaUtka 
■stiathafiillestaeeoidaaeewiih  the  letter  and  spirit  of  thsl  gloriooa  maxim  of  d»< 
■oeratiedoctrine,  which  acknowledges  the  equality  of  man's  political  rights.  These 
Mthesasystefw  by  which  we  might  arrive  at  the  conaammation  devoutly  to  be 

"  Tba  Mfa  anawy ;  batpisaion,  ignoranea,  and  aeUshnssa,  an  gathered  rood 
Ik^  aad  ufpm  aar  aaeent.  Agrarian,  leveller,  and  vimoDBty,  are  the  epithet^ 
Mnp«W«Mlhan  argumeata,  with  which  ibey  resist  as.    Shall  w*  yield  di|>r|(2 
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VKmgti,  tati  tabmit  to  be  alwayi  goranod  bf  th*  vmat  pMnoni  ot  the  wont 
portioni  of  mankiiid ;  or  by  oae  bold  eSbrt  ahall  we  rageDerale  our  ioKitutioni,  and 
make  gDTtnament,  indeed,  not  dwdiapeneerof  privilegee  toafiew  for  iheir  effort*  in 
BukTening  [heiigbtaoflhemanir,  buttbebenifecoulpronioteroflhe  equalhsppineM 
-'ofall.  Themcmopo1iuiaMpin*tratadbfllig«xp1oiiai)  of  their  OTercharged  a;Bteal; 
tbe^enwTeckedbythetcgurfitalionoftheirovn  flood  of  miaehiefithej  are  buried 
twDeath  tic  ruiiia  of  tha  baadcM  fikbric  tbej  had  preaumpttKnuly  reared  lo  luch  ■ 
g  baigbl.  How  ia  the  lima  for  tbe  frienda  of  frMdom  to  bestir  tbtmaelTe*. 
waeec0Uieinntationorihis(;torioi]aoppoitanil;f  to  eatabliahoa  ta  enduring 
Ihhn)  tbe  line  principle*  of  political  and  economic  fteedoni. 
"We  may  be  eneoontered  wilb  dimoroDa  reriliDgi;  but  they  only  betray  the  evil 
Maper  which  ever  dietingoiahea  wilftil  error  and  baflied  aelflahneaa.  We  may  be 
denounced  with  opprobrioua  epiibeta ;  but  they  only  ahow  tbe  want  of  cogent  argn- 
Maui*.  Tbe  worst  of  tbeaa  ii  only  tbe  itale  charge  otultraUm,  which  ia  not  worthy 
•f  onr  regnid.  To  be  nlcra  ia  not  naoesaarily  to  be  wrong.  Elxirame  opiniona  are  jnatlj 
eanaorabk  only  when  tbey  an  enoneona;  bat  who  can  be  repiebended  for  going  WO 
fcr  toward*  tbe  right  1  'If  the  Iwo  exti«aea,'««y*  Milton,  in  anawer  to  the  aaiM 
poor  objaccioD, '  be  riea  and  Tirtne,  (alnhood  and  Iratfa,  the  greater  eitronity  of 
Tiitne  and  mpcdatiie  truth  we  run  into,  the  moie  Tirtuoua  and  the  more  wiae  Wt 
beoame;  and  be  that,  fl3ring  lh>m  degenerate  corruption,  leaia  to  eboot  himwlf  too 
far  into  the  meeting  embrace*  of  a  diTinely  wumnted  refonnatioii,  might,  btlUr 
Bot  have  run  at  all.' " 

Of  the  mode  id  wbicli  Mr.  Legg^ett  was  sometimes  accustomed  to  reply 
to  the  viruleDt  peraoaal  attacks  of  hia  opponenta,  let  his  defence  of  the 
"JackCadoof  the  Evening  Post  "bear  witness.  (VoL  l,page  125,^.) 
As  a  specimen  of  happy  retort,  dignified  in  its  tone,  eloquent  in  expreBBi<Hi, 
persnasive  in  argument,  noble  in  sentiment,  admirable  in  composition, 
and  honorable  in  its  vindicatiaa  of  a  despidod  man,  we  know  of  nothing 
supeiior  to  it  in  the  history  of  editorial  controveiay,  and  legret  that  our 
limits  prevent  ua  giving  it  entire. 

We  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  joining  with  Mr.  Bedgwick 
in  the  expression  of  regret  that  their  author  should  have  been  thus  taken 
away  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  with  the  prospect  of  improved 
health,  and  still  more  useful  and  bonotable  exertion  opcuing  fiill  before 
him ;  and  his  bculties,  matured  by  the  aevereat  discipline  of  life,  &st  ri> 
pening  into  a  rich  and  vigorous  maturity.  We  grieve  that  we  bave  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  example  and  instructions;  that  we  have  lost 
the  fruits  of  so  many  years  of  patient  toil ;  that  the  virtues  trained  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  confliel  are  gone ;  that  there  has  disappeared  from  the 
world  a  mind  capable  of  stirring  it  with  noble  thoughts,  so  full  of  lofty 
enthusiasm,  so  strong  in  its  integrity,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  truth ;  we  lament  it,  because  having  borne  the  burden  of  the 
struggle,  we  wiah'he  could  have  lived  to  witness  the  event;  because  vra 
would  have  among  us  a  greater  number  of  bold  and  disinterested  men ; 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  those  spirits  who  scorn  tyratmy, 
and  love  justice;  who,  impressed  with  the  deep  purposes  of  existence,  can 
give  themselves  lo  the  noblest  truths,  that  the  old,  at  their  departure, 
may  be  cheered  with  the  hope  of  a  better  future  for  their  children ;  and 
the  yomig,  at  tbeir  begiiming,  encouraged  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
free  and  generous  impulses  of  their  hearts. 
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The  solemn  days  have  come,  wad,  too,  the  wtming  year, 
The  emblem  of  oar  lives,  with  foliage  brown  and  sere; 
The  SpTing  is  gone,  and  all  its  modest,  meek-ey'd  Aow'ts, 
Soh  winds,  and  budding  trees,  and  changeful,  joyous  houis. 

11. 

Tooth  and  the  Spring  are  gone,  and  burning  Summer's  prime 
Brooght  forth  its  lipen'd  stores,  with  lints  trf  tadiDg  time, 
And  mellow  fruit  upon  the  woods,  strange  thoughts  within  the  head, 
And  thrilling  through  the  heart  the  mem'ries  of  the  dead. 

III. 
The  gentle  May  passed  on,  with  dripping  wild-flow' rs  ciown'd, 
And  Summer  spread  his  fruits  in  gladness  all  around ; 
But  Summer  leaves  are  gone,  and  Summer  birds  have  fled, 
And  Autumn's  hollow  winds  moan  sadly  o'er  the  dead. 

IV. 

Above  the  lov'd,  the  dead,  autumnal  winds  will  sweep. 
And  o'er  my  mother's  grave  the  chilling  rains  will  weep ; 
And  by  her  side,  scarce  yet  in  youth's  unfolded  hours, 
Our  sister  must  be  laid — the  Lily  of  the  Flow'rs. 


The  flow'r  that  blooms  must  fitde,  the  eye  that  weeps  grow  dim. 
And  moaning  winds  will  sing  their  low,  autumnal  hymnj 
But  in  the  upward  depths  of  midnight's  solemn  air, 
The  constant  itar  will  shine  in  mildest  beauty  there. 

TI. 

And  as  life's  gloom  comes  down,  beyond  its  utmost  bound, 
Beyond  the  shroud,  the  cofiia,  and  the  airless  ground, 
An  embitM  star  to  cheer  us,  like  the  mother's  eye 
That  walch'd  us  here,  may  guide  ns  when  we  coAie  to  die. 

G.  W.  Thompsos. 
Whbelino,  Ta. 
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SAPPHO,  AND  THE  FEMALE  POETS  OP  GREECE. 


Eotwining  many  Litiesof  Aktte,  nnd  of  Mohd  msny 
Liliea,  and  of  Siffho  &v  indeed,  but  Roi«i. —  T^rtmlatitm. 

Thk  old  Greeks  diflered  from  uh  widely  in  that  they  were  idohtten, 
hut  they  difleicd  perhaps  more  widely  in  that  they  were  Oreda.  and 
chiefly  because,  as  such,  they  wanted  the  institutions  of  chivalry;  for  these, 
althottgh  in  part  derived  from,  and  mainly  cherished  by  Christianity,  were 
not  wholly  evolved  from  it,  still  less  necessarily,  since  many  Eastern 
SBtioDs  are  christian,  among  whom,  neverthelera,  "  the  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man" is  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  in  particular  the  chivalric  reverence 
for  women  is  wanting.  The  hereditary  character  of  the  Gothic  race  is 
doubtless  the  root  of  that  noble  and  beautiful  tree,  the  shadow  of  which 
protected  the  weak  in  an  age  of  violence ;  but  that  root  was  watered  by 
the  church;  the  stem  was  supported,  the  branches  trained  by  her  care, 
■nd  the  leaves  budded  and  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  purified  hy  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 

During  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  respect  for  women  appears  to 
have  obtained,  which,  however  it  difiered  ftom  the  fenaticism  of  modem 
gallantry,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  ground  of  high  female  excel- 
lence.    The  affecting  acknowledgment  of  Helen,  that  never,  during  her 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Troy,  had  the  brave  Hector  insulted  her  hy 
word  or  look,  nay,  had  protected  her  from  the  reproaches  of  others,  i» 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  hero,  like  the  knight,  deemed  courtesy  the 
right  of  the  sex,  even  in  the  persons  of  the  frail. 
Hector  I  of  all  nif  brotben  daareit  (ar, 
Since  I  eapouMd  the  Godlike  Paris,  who 
Lrd  me  to  Troy  when  Gist  1  ihould  have  died. 
For  now  alrf  ady  'tis  my  iwenlielh  year 
Since  I  came  hither — rrom  my  counlry  came — 
But  ne'er  have  beard  finm  thee  hanh  word  unkind. 
For  even  if  any  in  the  court  would  chide — 
Brother-in-law,  otsiater,  brothcr'a  bride 
Splendidly  robed,  or  if  thy  mother  even, 
(Thy  father,  father-like,  was  ever  kind,) 
Thou  would'it,  with  word*  pcmadinf ,  tbem  reatraia. 
By  thine  own  genileneia  and  gentle  words. 
Women  of  honor,  too,  knew  what  was  the  worth  of  their  sex.     No 
wife,  not  respected  and  self-respected,  could  have  said  with  Andromache,— 
But  Hector  t  thou  art  father— mother  dear — 
And  brother :— tboa,  ray  young  ipotiae,  aU  in  one.  _^ 
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Or  more,  after  tbe  rapid  and  impassioned  gallop  of  the  Hexameter: 
Bnt  tboq,  O  mj  Heuor  I  an  fallKr  siid  OKither  bdoTcd, 
And  bnxlMr ;  and  thou  art,  moreoter,  m}'  youttv-bloomins  apouu ! 
Btit,  after  tbe  heroic  age,  the  social  estimation  of  womFii  sunk .     Nor 
■ny  where  in  Greece  was  the  sen  cultivated  or  even  considered,  save  that 
intheblestfaej  were  not  restrained  by  opinion  from  self  culture,  and  that 
in  tbe  Doric  state  of  Sparta  they  possessed  a  consideration  tending, 
Karcely  less  than  contempt,  to  brutalize.     That  Greek  womt-Ji  became 
eminmt  for  genius  under  such  circumstances,  shows  how  vivacious  and 
irrepressible  was  the  genius  of  the  race,  in  the  social  analysis  of  which 
ibey  expressed  the  desire, — tbe  instinctive  appetences:  and  the  &ct  that 
9ome,  during  tbe  whole  of  her  existence,  produced  not  one  remembcrabls 
poetess,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  creative  art  waa  not  a  natural  tendency 
•f  that  people. 

Among  modern  nations,  tbe  Italians,  Germans,  and  French,  bave  pro- 
laced  women  of  high  talent  and  even  of  profound  teaming;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  England  to  produce  a  genuine  female  poet — to  produce  one 
only — Joanna  Baillie;  for  truly  tbe  Hemans  and  the  Landon  are  non« 
aach.  Exquisite  minds  were  these,  but  their  poetry  (so  called)  may  be 
most  fitly  compared  to  the  imitative  ^ul-like  murmurs  that  are  emitted 
by  some  fine-toned  instrument,  replying  though  untouched,  when  a 
mighty  master  sweeps  near  it  the  strings  of  his  lyre.  But  Baillie  waa  an 
artist — philosophic,  creative — tbe  christian  Sappho— our  English  Muse 
of  tbe  meditated  passions — the  mistress,  not  the  slave,  of  feelings  by 
reflection  converted  into  knowledga 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  contrast  between  our  modem  poetesses  and  the 
ancient,  in  respect  of  (literary)  fecundity.  Think  of  reading  all  that 
the  lamented  L  E.  L.  has  so  charmingly  written,  (Mrs.  Hemans  was  an 
even  more  voluminous  writer  of  verse,)  and  then  remember  that  what 
would  fill,  without  crowding,  a  page  of  her  works  in  closely  printed 
quarto,  is  all  that  has  banded  down  the  name  of  Sappho  to  tbe  admi- 
ration of  more  than  twenty  centuries.  An  ode — a  fragment  or  two — 
(preserved  as  by  accident,)  and  some  slender  epigrams,  have  sufficed  to 
make  the  earthly  immortality  of  the  only  woman  that  ever  became  im- 
mortal by  the  power  of  poetical  genius.  Well  might  she  say,  "  I  shall 
be  remembered  I"— for  that  thrice-Cimoua  Leabian  was  not  a  solitary 
inSance  of  genius  among  the  Greek  females.  The  tender  eimplirity  of 
the  virgin  Anyte,  the  energetic  conciseness  of  tbe  "few-worded"  but  im- 
passioned Erinna,  the  elegant  felicities  of  Mcenand  Nossis,  are  yet  knowti 
to  us  from  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  Anthology'.  "  Entwining," 
says  Meleager,  in  those  verses  of  his  graceful  Garland,  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  essay — 

Entwining  many  LlLei  of  Anyte,  and  of  Mcero  many 
LitiM,  and  of  Sappho,  few  indeed,  but  Roaet  1 
We  propose  lo  consider  in  this  paper  some  relics  of  these  gifled 
women,  and  shall  adopt,  as  the  simplest  and  most  interesting  method  of 
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setting  fbnli  their  merits,  that  of  compeniig  iheia  tageihei ;  taking  ■ 
hint  from  our  motto,  and  aiming  as  it  were  to  ascertain  its  correctness, 
to  know  whether  indeed  Sappho  was  unong  poetemes  as  the  Rose 
among  flowers — not  an  important  question,  perhaps,  but  the  principles 
by  which  it  must  be  settled  are  not  unimportant.  We  will  begin  with 
that  celebrated  "Ode  to  a  beloved  Woman,"  which  Longinus,  supposed 
1o  be  high  authority,  pronounced  sublime: 

EflfUv  i.vrtf,  X,  r,  X. 

And  first  occurs  a  nice  question  as  to  the  idea  of  this  camposition— 
In  what  character  does  Sappho  apeak  therein?  Does  she,  in  her  own 
proper  person,  utter  her  own  proper  and  actnol  feelings,  or  does  she  speak 
in  the  character  of  a  man  f  Each  hypothesis  has  its  advocates.  Those 
who  support  the  latter  argue  from  the  genius  and  womanly  delicacy  of 
the  poet  Sappho,  they  say,  knew  instinctively,  that  to  place  so  ardent 
expressions  of  love  in  the  mouth  of  a  girl  addressing  her  lover,  would 
violate  probability.  Wliatever  might  be  her  own  wild  and  burning 
experiences,  she  was  too  profound  an  artiM  not  to  be  aware  that  in  poetry 
she  must  speak,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  woman  and  a  mortal,  from 
and  to  the  common  heart  of  her  sex  and  her  race.  This  ode,  or  frag- 
ment rather,  sets  forth,  they  continue,  the  feelings  of  a  man,  who  sees 
another  sitting  in  the  sweet  neighborhood,  and  absorbing  as  it  were  the 
low-whispered  musical  talk,  and  ravishing  laughter  of  the  woman  whom 
to  distraction  he  lov»  and  desires;  being  not  jealous  in  the  sense  of  sus- 
picion, hut  absolutely  distraught  with  passion.  There  are  indeed  certain 
forms  of  words  in  the  text  (an  adjective  and  a  participle  with  feminine  ter- 
minations) which  are  inconsistent  with  this  idea ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
theae  may  be  changed  for  the  corresponding  masculine  forms  without 
detriment  to  the  metre,  and  with  advantage  to  the  sentiment.* 

Now  we  should  be  glad  to  admit  this  reasoning  if  we  could,  and  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  supposed  errors  are  such  as 
are  altogether  likely  to  have  crept  into  the  text  through  the  ignoranc«  or 
prejudice  of  transcribers,  who  might  have  been  miable  to  tmderstand  how 
Sappho  could  speak  in  her  poems  ns  if  she  were  a  man,  or  who  perhaps 
were  influenced  by  the  scandals  so  long  current  in  Greece.  Besides 
these  cDosiderstions,  the  single  line  of  the  final  (incomplete)  stanza  rather 
bvours,  certainly  does  not  discountenance,  our  hypothesis.  In  the  copy 
before  ua  this  line  reads  as  follows: 

AXXi  «av  co>ifLo1(v,  i«ii  ■aivrira — 
Tet  every  thing  ■  daring  man,  since  poor — 

Those,  however,  who  adopt  the  other  and  received  opinion  as  to  this 
ode,  are  not  ansu|iported  by  the  serious  lesson  which  it  (so  considered) 
is  capable  of  evolving,  viz:  that  of  the  certain  corruption  of  an  imagina- 

V<AHa,  in  the  tbiid,  line  of  the 
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tire  mind  by  a  aenauaJ  relig^ion— of  the  wretched  self  contradiction  of  an 
nptriag  soul  which  knows  not  God ;  which  recoilinj  in  diBnppobtmenl 
ftora  ihe  merely  animal,  and  not  finding  tlie  spiritual,  (or  the  world  of 
^clions  that  are  adove  a  iture,)  rushes  blindly  into  that  dreadful  and  vio- 
fcot  deliuioa  of  the  senses  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  of  which  we  care 
■M  further  to  speak.  Let  us,  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  con- 
iWer  the  frajfmeat  simply  as  a  work  of  art  There  are  many  fine  and 
•jholarly  versions  of  it,  but  none  are  accessible  to  ua  at  this  moment  but 
that  femiliar  one  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Spoc- 
lUor,  and  approaches  {so  Addison  says)  "as  near  to  the  original  as  the 
gmiasof  our  language  will  possibly  allow."  We  are  fcr  from  thmk- 
ag  this  of  oor  own,  though  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  it  pan'  like 
Ba|^o*a  awreetly  qgitated  jEoUc. 

THE  ODB  TO  A  GIRL* 

Equal  unto  Ibo  godi  doth  wan  to  m«, 
He  that  opposite  lo  thee 
SituiJi,  aod  loundiDg  ivectly  near 
Thy  Toice  doib  tiear, 

And  thou  dost  imile  desirmglyl    'Tim  then 
fiinln  017  fae&rt  my  bnosi  wtLhin ; 


Bat  qaha  rap  toogae  ii  broken,  nnd  a  thin 
Fin  nma  quick  beneath  my  skin  -, 
And  ntxhtng  see  mine  eyes,  utd  bear- 
eth  sounds  mine  ear. 

And  the  cold  sweat  poon  down,  and  all  of  bm 
Trembluga  seize.   I  paler  be 
Than  gran,  and,  scarce  ramoTsd  from  death, 
Seem  without  breath. 

Ii  it  aablime,  then  t  Scarcely,  and  Longinua  used  the  word  not  very 
accurately,  bat  it  is  intense,  natural,  (rapid  as  the  lightnmg  the  succesioa 
<rf  feelinge,  as  vivid  their  expression,)  and  shows  that  fine  balance  of  the 
impetuous  emotion  by  the  tranquil  subordinating  of  the  same  to  the  cz»- 
wife  splru  of  die  poet,  which  appears  to  constitute  the  true  lyrical  rap^ 
•fflre.  This  grace  of  repose,  however,  depends  a  good  deal  on  whit 
ewinot  be  translated — the  versification ;  on  that  Sapphic  rhythm,  than 
which  it  Mems  impossible  to  conceive  one  more  suited  to  exprea  paaioa, 
imprtnons  yet  languishing — eagerness,  sickened  even  to  death  with  la- 
AaitiL  To  have  discovered  so  fine  a  harmony  is  a  capital  argument  ef 
gmitu.  It  has  been  oflen  but  vainly  imitated  in  oar  language.  TIm 
ri|^le  in  the  flow  of  an  iambic  melody,  produced  by  the  interposition  of 

*  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  (hat  this  trsnalation,  like  the  original,  is  sqp- 
poasd  lobe  flm;  to  the  music  oftbeLyi*',  and  uakH  so  chanted  and  aeeompaniad, 
iiMllr  K  IwM,  mM  fail  of  ita  iMuded  eieet. 
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an  occasional  trochaic  line,  gives,  we  think,  a  betUi  notion  of  it  than 
English  Sapphics,  for  the  measure,  as  we  have  said,  has  never  been 
naturalized  inourlonguei  and  the  following  atiopbes,U)eiefoie,niustiKit 
be  considered  by  the  reader  as  a  Ciir  specimen  of  what  it  can  in  th« 
native  and  flexible  Greek : 
'  Al  its  outbiuk,  Sappho's  elected  neatim 

8oMj  Bows  on,  then  lor  a  momeiil  patue*; 
Then  the  loal-breBUKd  melod)'  quickly  niibe*, 
Flnuen  and  fainutb. 

So  A  Mmun  that  over  »  Rooothed  channel 
MovHh  (carce  beard,  if  but  a  pebbia  break  it. 
Rippling,  Toiee-Iikemiinnun  aloud;  won  aflec 
NoiMleoty  gliding. 
"To  have  ahrouded,"  says  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  "the  keenest 
appetite  in  the  tenderest  passion — to  have  articutaied  the  pulses  of  animal 
desire  in  syllables  that  burn,  end  in  a  measure  that  breathes,  and  fluttera, 
aud  swoons  away — this  il-is  to  have  written  immortal  verses."     This  b 
fine  and  true,  but  doI  all,  nor  what  is  most  worth  saying  of  "  The  Fra^< 
meat;"  for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  a  strain  aptly  framed 
to  enervate  and  defile.     True  poetry  is  never  immoral, — 
"  And  not  nnHaUamd  vai  the  page 
By  winged  laie  inscribed,  lo  aaauaga 

Tbe  pang*  of  vain  pumit; 
Lots,  liiuning  while  the  Leebian  maid. 
With  fincM  touch  of  paaaion,  awsyed 
Her  own  £olian  lute." 
Originating  (so  we  render  Wordsworth's  stansa  into  proae)  in  the 
iasunct  thai  impels  the  poet  to  extricate  from  the  wildest  agitations  the 
alement  of  calmness — la  find  in  tbe  imaginative  reproduction  of  even 
the  fiercest  torments  of  jealousy,  adelight  that  springs  fiom  and  baiancea 
pain — it  necessarily  contains,  for  the  man  miserable  enough  to  under* 
stand  it,  an  antidote  to  his  misery;   henceforth  linked  to  a  soothing; 
melody,  and  elevated  by  the  sympathy  of  genius. 

A  particular  merit  of  this  ode  is  the  fidelity  to  nature  in  describing 
the  effects  of  passion  when  carried  to  the  utmost  height  of  which  it  is 
capable  in  any  particular  paroxysm.  It  is  a  &miliar  anecdote,  which  ia 
toU  by  Plutarch,  that  when  Aniiochus,  tbe  son  of  Lelerecus,  king  ol 
Syria,  was  Bck,  and  even  dying  of  hopeless,  concealed  k)ve  for  Btrato- 
nice,  his  fttbet's  bride;  Ecaristratus,  the  [Aysician  of  the  court,  disco- 
vered the  nature  of  the  disorder  with  which  the  priiwe  was  afflicted,  1^ 
observing  in  him  the  concurrence  of  all  the  symptoms  enumerated  1^ 
Bappho,  at  such  times  as  Stratonice  entered  the  apattment:  an  anecdote 
nsily  credible  by  those  who  are  aware  that  an  eminent  English  surgeon 
of  die  present  day  is  governed  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  by  keeping 
in  view  Sbakspeare's  delineations  of  the  disease  in  the  eases  of  Lear  and 
Ophelia. 
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Fioaltf,  in  regard  to  the  continuity  of  iho  movement — that  incessaot 
mt  gradual  taming'  away  from  the  point  of  departnre  {hut  in  constant 
Triation  to  the  point  of  rest,  and  with  a  constant  tendency  to  return,  and 
to  a  completioD,  as  it  were,  of  the  circuit — the  definition  of  a  poem ) — 
m  thia  respect  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  that  the  continuity  of  this  poem  ia 
strictly  lyrical :  luimeiy,  is  such  aa  ia  proper  to  a  poem  which  ia  meant 
to  be  NDg  with  an  instrumental  accompaniment  And  without  reasoning; 
npon  the  groonds  of  the  difference  in  the  treatment  hence  arising,  wa 
will  aimplf  remind  auch  readers  aa  may  feel  inclined  to  consider  the 
nutter  fiiither,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  lyrical  movemoit  are  two. 
First,  the  succesiTe  linlu  ofthe  chain  are  unjointed,  and  become  a  chain 
by  Tiitue  of  the  accompaniment,  which  panes  over  the  intarvals  as  th« 
electric  power  leaps  the  intervala  in  a  seiiea  of  conductors.  Secondly, 
fay  each  particular  link,  as  by  a  conductor,  the  feeling  it  trannnitted, 
but  the  thought  essentially  jepeated— causing  a  pure  lyric  to  seem  cont- 
paraiirely  poor  in  the  reading. 

This  may  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  by  comparing  the  Ode  to  a 
Girl  with  the  following  little  composition,  in  which  a  aimilar  feeling  is 
treated  in  a  manner  properly  poetical,  as  contradistinguished  from  what 
is  properly  lyrical  It  will  be  observed  that  every  step  in  the  movement 
of  this  little  piece,  almost  every  word,  presents  a  new  image  or  thought; 
and  that  the  feeling,  by  viittie  of  which  the  whole  as  a  whole,  is  not 
developed  fully  till  the  clow. 

AiJuM  fin  t  IiXava 
Rw  IIX]]Mi)f,  lutm  Si 

Eyu  S*  (MVEt  ttaitvia. 

The  iDoon  is  Mt— 
Tki  Pleiadoi— the  Night  h&lf  gone— 
The  Hour  hai  paned  awaf ;  and  jret 
Ilkakmel 
Here  is  no  enimieration  of  symptoms,  all  indicating  the  same  disor- 
der; bat  there  is  a  ilory,  though  of  few  incidentaj  a  progrevion;  an 
uafoldiag— the  sentimoit  by  bright  degrees  its  &ce  discovering.     We 
are  with  the  poet  in  her  darkened  chamber;  we  look  out  with  her  upon 
(he  night-shining  sea,  and  watch  the  half-moon  slowly  sinking  below  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  and  the  disappearing  Pleiadea     The  night  already 
wanes,  and  is  heard  a  sigh  that  makes  iia  Inpae  significant— "the  hottl 
is  passed  " — and  ahe  shares  her  coach  with  impatient  aitd  disappointed 


But  the  Ode  to  Venua  is,  after  all,  the  finest  relic  of  Sappho.  It  is 
likewise  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  translate.  We  have  tried  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  anapastic  verse,  but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  our. 
•eivea  with  any.  We  put  a  ttropbe  or  two  into  English  Sapphics,  but 
these  did  not  answer ;  nor  do  any  tnuulatkins  that  we  have  seen  so  much 
■laflbid  ns  pleaanre,     The  very  hm  have  a  hard,  uniform  n^di^'<- 
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utterly  unlike  the  altcniate  rush  and  pause — the  qttan  diecorda  of  Sap- 
pho's melodized  passion — still  icciiriiug,  and  still  resolving  themselvee 
into  music.  The  following,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere 
approximation  to  a  genuine  version,  of  which  we  think  we  possess  the 
true  idea,  thongh  ignorant  how  to  realize  it 

THB    ODE    TO   TEKUS. 

Sitler  tm  Ih'  embroidered  throne  I 
Dealbleu  Venus  1  Child  of  Jove, 
Thai  weaven  wilesl  (hnce-wonbippcd  onal 

1  thee  implore. 
With  nor  the  iriaU  nor  diiKus(>  of  lova 

Mf  soul  to  overpow'r.  ' 

Hither  come  nnio  me  now — 
Cornel  ir  ever  nnd  elaewbere, 
Bearing  mjr  Hipplicalionii,  (bon 

Did 'at  ihem  receive, 
And  thy  tire's  puloce,  at  mj  ravored  prayer, 

Did'st  not  disdain  to  leave. 

Thee,  the  beautifiil,  swift  apBrroWB, 
Bameased  lo  thy  golden  cor. 
Bore  along,  like  falling  arrows, 

Their  winga  oft  waving 
Above  the  thndowed  eanh,  throtigh  middle  air. 

Hither  ftom  higbeai  Heaven. 

Soon  tbey  arrived.    But,  bending  (hon 
On  me  iliine  immoital  eyes, 
Smiling,  did'M  ask  what  was  it  now 

That  cauied  my  pain, 
And  wherefore  I  had  called  thee  from  the  ikiea 

What  I  would  especially 

Thou  for  my  wild  bddI  should'st  do; 

And  held  in  sweet  captivity 

By  what  new  longing. 
To  TB^ensnare  it  I  endeavored  j— "  Who, 

Bapphni  thy  love  is  wrongingi 

For  and  if  he  flee  thy  call, 

Ouickly  he  shall  follow  thee ; 

And  though  he  takes  not  gifta,  be  shall 

Give  them  unsought; 
And  even  if  be  lova  not,  love  shall  be, 

Although  tliQu  wish  it  not." 

Come  ag«in  (hen  unto  me. 
From  diaqniMt  fine  my  heait ; 
And  what  my  eonl  detiiet  lo  be 

Done  for  it,  do ; 
In  the  love-contMt,  GoddeM,  take  ray  part, 

And  be  mine  ally  troe !  ^-~  i 

,Coo^^lc 
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The  flight  of  Veains  from  Heaven  th'roug;h the  air,  and  the  swiftflying 
of  the  apanows  frequently  vraving'  their  wings  above  ihe  dark  earth,  are 
one  of  the  moat  animated  pictures.  But  the  ode  is  chiefly  remarkable 
fiw  its  grace  of  ivords — that  chnnoing  propriety  in  the  choice,  and,  (if 
we  may  so  express  it,}  in  the  handling  of  language,  which  is  the  univer- 
sal nMhod  of  poetry ;  and  which,  though  it  be  a  beauty  the  moet  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  tranfifer  from  one  speech  into  another,  is  yet  precisely  thai 
no*  necessury  to  be  preserved  in  a  genuine  version. 

It  may  be  obeerred  that  Sappho  ponessed  what  hag  been  colled,  very 
properly,  the  dramatic  imagination,  namely,  that  which  reduces  many 
unagea  to  c»ie — expresses  many  thoughts  as  one,  (the  function  this  of 
imagination ;  its  result  the  definition  of  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  n 
p*«,)  by  bringing  these  close  to  us,  by  presenting  them,  that  is  to  say, 
in  such  a  whole  as  can  be  comprehended  at  once  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
parts.  It  is  called  so  in  opposition  to  the  fj>ie  imagination,  or  that  which 
■oeomplisbcs  a  lilce  result  by  throwing  its  proper  imoges  or  thoughts 
into  distance ;  thnt  is,  fay  presenting  them  in  auch  a  whole  as  can  be  seen 
>«  a  whole  only  when  its  jxiita  become  lost.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
moat  direct  instances  of  the  latter  is  the  description  of  a  Greek  phalanx, 
nnxin^  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  IbUowing  is  a  transla- 
tioo. 

BriMW  ib^  initvdi;i-ou<  bnltle  witlt  \cmg  npenra, 
ShiiT|),  wlikli  the/  field  ;  tlie  eyes  \rere  lilindcd  by 
Tlie  gl.ira  of  Iwnss,  from  hclmeta  glenining  bright, 
Fniin  brKiMpl.iiei  polished  new,  and  aliiniiig  «fai«Ma, 
Coming  logMber  oitw^wd :  bold  liis  lunrt 
Who,  leeiiig  Ihii,  odmind,  Uii  trembled  not. 

Here  we  have  all  the  glittering  circumstances  ennmerated  in  the  first 
Ibnrlinca  disappearing  in  the  image  presented  by  the  first  segment  of  ifaa 
filUi,  of  a  brilliant  but  indistinct  mass  advancing  as  one  body.  Many 
remarkable  examples  of  the  dramatic  unagination  are  to  be  ibmid  in  tho 
writings  of  Simonides,  who  was  reckoned^e  of  the  nina  Lyric  poets. 
Thelbllowinginscrtpticmfor  a  tombisoneofthese;  we  give  the  Greek; 
'tis  but  a  line  and  most  mosicnl. 

Zofut  rail  Z-eiviii^i  aarijg  iWcSijxs  iavini. 
This  mound  o'er  Spinttier  dead  b'u/alAeT  fdled. 
We  have  here  the  force  of  the  imagination  involved  in,  not  an  image, 
bvtan  tiica,'  and  yet,  aldiough  ideas  do  tend  to  the  sukile  and  vague, 
we  have  likewise  the  greatest  diatim^ness,  as  well  of  the  parts  as  of  iha 
whole ;  the  manifotd  associations  developed  are  developed  clearly  and 
made  emphatic;  the  idea  expru»ed  becomes  poetic  so  fiit  as  those  ton^ 
UUmed  are  not  merged,  but  rendered  apparent  therein.  We  shall  pie- 
MDtly  give  an  epigram  of  Sappho's,  jn  which  this  is  exemplified  in  a 
paeoliarly  interesting  maimer. 

It  is  to  be  maderstood  that  our  poetess  was  what  we  might  call  the 
pffaieipal  of  tbe  iemole  academy  at  Leaboa,  that  ia  to  say,  ahe  taught  tii* 
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Greek  nuideiu  poetry,  and  perlu|ia  philosophy,  and  the  Bcconplish- 
tnents  of  the  age.  An  iostructoi  of  either  sex  waa  in  ihoae  days  aa 
honored  peraonajrej  and  Sappho,  who  adored  her  pupils,  was  dearly 
loved  by  them  in  Tetura.  Indeed,  she  appears  to  have  been  very  ead- 
inable  as  a  womaD,  although  ebe  did  not  escape  the  slanders  to  which  her 
genius  and  her  bme  naturally  exposed  her.  We  hear  linle  indeed  of 
her  husbaod,  (for  she  was  married,)  but  her  fondness  for  her  child  par- 
took of  that  enthusiasm  which  marked  her  general  character.  Despite 
the  voice  of  antiquity  affirming  the  &ct,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  shs 
really  flung  herself  as  is  generally  received,  from  the  Leucadian  cliC 
Her  love  for  Phaon,  admitting  that  it  existed,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  otherwise  than  virtuous,  and  if  it  was  so  btally  violwt  u  is  repre- 
nnted,  goes  a  great  way  to  disprove  the  charge  of  genenl  laxity  of  con- 
duct, and  in  particular  of  unnatural  immoralities.  A  very  beautilul  line 
by  her  £unous  lover  Alcnus  altogether  fovors  this  charitable  hypothesis  :— 
Jo«rXix',  aytti,  fiSiKtyi^^  XoM^m. 
VioJet-wreuhed,  cluatt,  booey-awcgt-ioiiliDg  Sappbo  I 
The  first  epithet,  the  reader  will  understand,  is  aa  elegant  way  of  caDiog 
Sappho  one  of  the  Moses,  whose  brows  were  feigned  to  be  wreathed  with 
ihe  violet  But  let  us  now  see  with  what  a  felicitous  tenderness,  cover- 
ing as  with  a  transparent  veil  a  moumliil  but  serene  wisdom,  she  writes 
an  elegiac  inscription  for  the  tomb,  we  may  suppose,  of  an  admired  and 
fevorito  pupil,  dying  prematurely  in  maidoihood.  Timas  was  beautifal 
and  had  beautiful  hair,  the  envy  of  her  female  companions,  who,  when 
she  died,  cat  off  as  a  memento  that  admired  omamoit.  Sappho  seized 
that  circnmstsDce,  and  merely  by  her  exquisite  mannerof  relating,  made 
it  at  once  significant  of  the  whole  story,  and  suggestive  of  all  the  pathetie 
reflecii<His  which  a  modem  poet  would  most  probably  have  expanded. 

rOR   THK    TOMX    OF   TIKAS,   ST  BAFPBO. 

This  duM  U  TimM',  who  dying  unwed, 

RacciTtd  Penopbone'i  Hid-colorrd  bed ; 

Bui  from  her,  dead,  did  sll  ber  cororadM  fdlr, 

Willi  newly  iliarpened  ateel  cm  off  that  envied -bur. 
The  use  here  made  of  so  simple  an  incident  will  suggest  to  the  scholar 
a  trait  of  the  Greek  nation,  viz.,  the  passion  for  symbols  and  symbolical 
acts;  and  he  will  likewise  deduce  the  critical  corollary  that  every  sym- 
bol and  every  symbolical  act  involves  the  dramatic  imagination,  and  may 
be  employed  to  produce  a  dramatic  efiect  The  epigram  is  from  the 
Anthology,  and  is  one  of  those  intended  by  Meleager  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Rosea  of  Sappho  in  contrast  with  the  Lilies  of  Anyte  snd  M<ero. 
The  subject  treated  in  this  exquisite  epigram  is  oflen  and  feelingly  dweh 
upon  by  the  female  poets.  To  die  unmarried,  srp«  yofuit,  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks,  as  indeed  by  all  the  kindred  nations,  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune.  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  wept  her  virginity  on  ihe  mountains; 
«nd  the  most  magnanimoaB  of  the  tragic  hexoinea,  self-saeriSced  to  bet 
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•iXerly,  aa  the  Hebrew  girl  to  her  filial,  loyalty,  waa  not  athamed  to  M- 
gnt  that  she  mint  die  without  having  known  the  sweet  ritea  of  e»- 
pooaaL  The  saiotlineaa  of  celibacy  belonga  to  that  cIbob  of  ideas,  w 
arailable  in  modern  poetry,  which  the  wiseal  and  pureat  pagnns  neret 
knew— deriTaiivea  from  the  apirituality  of  Chtiitian  hith. 

We  hare  mentioned  Auyte  a>  one  of  the  poets  whose  writinga  we  in- 
landed  to  compare  wiih  thcee  of  Sappho.     Hero  is  an  epicedium  fay  th« 
a  aimilar  to  that  of  the  liule  poem  last  quoted. 


Tirgia  AntibiK  I  lamoit ; 
Fw  wham,  ddiring  ha,  did  cotne 
A-muiy  brid«grooiiM  to  her  iatber'i  tume; 

For  beauty  and  tOi  pnuleiiec  eminent : 
Bat  Fus,  anticipating  all, 
Upon  their  hopei  did  ruinoualy  &1L 

II.  , 

Virgin  Anlibia  I  lomeDl;  vbooi  many 
Bridagraonu,  dniring,  vnigtil  her  roihn'a  houie : 
Fot  beauty  and  prudeooa  fkmedi  but  of  them  all 
DeMToyinE  Fate  iha  bopei  o'erwbekaed  beforeliand. 

The  secood  translation  is  Lterally  line  for  line  as  in  the  original,  b 
will  be  obaerred  that  the  whole  force  of  the  epigram  is  in  the  woid 
which  in  the  second  translation  is  rendered  hfore/uMd,  hot  m  the  first  ia 
better  expressed  by  the  word  anticipating.  It  obTionsly  involTes  a  con- 
ceit, and  is  therefore  on  epigram  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word;  in- 
deed exactly  answers  to  Johnaoo's  definition — "a  short  poem  aiding  in 
a  point" — or  better  still  to  the  simile,  "  a  scorpion  (in  thia  caae  not  re- 
nomotia,  bat)  carryiug  its  sting  in  its  tail"  lis  aimplicity  haa  been  mucb 
admired  by  critics;  and  the  expression  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  bat  tba 
thought  is  not — rather  the  reverse.  Sappho's  epicedium,  cd  the  oth« 
hand,  is  really  simple  in  the  thought,  while  that  at  the  same  time  it  ia 
(what  Anyte's  is  not)  rich,  pregnant,  like  those  exuberant  tresses  of  Ti- 
maa,  uabraided,  nngemmed,  and  (what  Anyte'a  again  is  not) aptendid— 
that  ia,  vivid — in  expression,  ao  as  that  newly  sharpened  iteel  shone  not 
more  than  its  naked  and  illuminated  words.  But  here  is  something 
better: 

■  T  AHTTZ. 

Often  upon  the  Jamentable  ^nvs 
or  the  maid  antimrly  dying. 
ElcinD,  the  mMher,  wtpl  her  child  brloTed ; 

By  name  1o  the  ihsde  laud  crying 

Of  ntilania:  who,  the  manig^  nisl.l  unproved. 

Of  Achetoa'i  river  croued  the  pallid  wave. 

Beantifnl  t  and  most  interesting,  as  a  proof  how  iuconsolahle  then  was 

mother's  grief;  and  why?      That  it  was  hopeless,  or  at  least  cheerleaa,     , 

while  aoch  bereaved  thought  of  that  pale  river  and  diat  monmfal.  Iai4,'y'^ 
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of  the  shades,  by  light  and  warmth  unvisited,  by  loveless,  joyless,  rest- 
less wonderots  flitted  over — unsubstantial  iohabitants  of  vacuity— inhe- 
ritors or  disappointment— possessors  of  emptiness.  The  following  is 
eqtially  beautiful  and  affecting ;  and  oa  the  last  showed  the  to?e-yearnin9 
of  Greek  mothers,  so  this  inay  exemplify  (be  loyalty,  theteodemetaand 
the  delicacy  of  Greek  daughters.     It  also  is 

I^r  the  Init  lime  atootid  her  fnther  dear 
Throwing  her  iirmi,  Erato  said, 
In  fresh  tear*  (li(sntviii|r, 

"  Nol  long,  O  father  I  am  I  with  you  here. 
And  Dptiih  already  U  ray  dark-blue  eye  inxolvlnf , 
Aa  I  depBct  in  gloomy  ahtde." 
A  delightful  thing  that  occurs  to  the  student  of  the  Anthology  is  iha 
development  in  these  liltic  poems  of  the  more  delicate  troAs  and  domes- 
tic feelings,  habits,  and  pleasures  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  escape  the  grave 
historian,  nor  appear  in  (he  higher  poetry.     For  eiample,  the  fem&Ie 
ibDdng|s  for  pel  animals  is  exquisitely  displayed  in  some  of  the  elegiac 
epigrams,  in  which  the  drauh  of  these  Givorites  is  lamented  with  a  charm- 
ing grief— holf  play,  half  passion,  and  altogether  poetical.     Such  ia  the 
following  by  Anyte  on  the  deiuh  of  a  &vorite  Locrian  honod : 
"I1X*«  j^M-S,  Mdu"^,  X,  r,  K 
1. 

In  a  many-raMed  thicket, 
Uaii:!  t  thoa  art  dead  at  leni^, 

Of  gUd-Toicinj;  boiindi  the  SeeleM  I 
Such  the  eurelea*  vcnom'i  strength, 
Which  Jnimed  in  thy  nimbi e  fool 
mie  viper,  on  his  neck  ndorned  with  many  a  spot. 
II. 
Thoa  hast  perished  at  InM,  O  Locrian  Maira  \ 
The  awillot  of  glad-voicing  honnds; 
Tbmi  hMt  perished  alone  in  the  eopaa  many-rooled. 
That  BO  more  to  ihy  baying  Ksounds: 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  Tcnom  thai  ne'er  a 
Cure  would  admit  for  ihs  wounds 
Which  thy  fleet  foot  received  from  Che  viper  ncck-spoued. 
This  is  serious,  (for  a  dog  is  a  son  of  friend,)  (he  interest  half  human, 
the  vivid  painting  of  (he  spot  and  incideD(  very  poetical.     The  (wo  fol- 
lowing are  in  more  playful  mood,  bu(  equally  good  in  (heir  way.     They 
tell  (he  story  so  well  as  (o  require  no  explanation,  and  as  this  is  a  merit, 
we  won't  spoil  it : 

AxflA    *(i  xar*  Hfwpei  dijiovi,  k,  r,  X. 
To  a  locilst — the  ground-nighlingale — 
And  a  cricket — on  the  oaks  that  doth  dwell — 

Myro  built  a  common  tomb, 
When  ■  virgin  tear  had  shed  the  rnsiden, 
Far,  with  both  her  jdaythinga  laden,  _^ 

Thastubbora  Plata  went  hoiBS.  CoOqIc 
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OOnin  ft'  iig  n  rnkps  Wuxmiv  wng^jft^,  ii,  r,  X. 

Clapping  vith  ckwe-presaed  wings,  no  mora, 

Awaking  Eorly,  ihah  thou  roe 
RoiuK  fhim  vaj  couch  ■■  beretofiira ; 

For  coming  on  thee  neoUhUj,  i 

Whil*  thou  weit  Bleeping  nire,  Hme  laToioui  beut 

EiQed  thee,  apon  th  j  throat  hie  nidden  Islon  placed. 

We  hare  in  thew  partly  playful  inscrijitioiu  fai  the  little  tombs  of 

mch  petty  farorites  sufficient  evideoce,  perhaps,  of  that  mild  rivacity 

which  u  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Anyte.     Yet  there  are  inataticea  even 

in  these  trifles  of  no  trifling  imaginative  power.     The  following;  three, 

of  which  the  firat  is  an  epigram  proper,  are  particularly  fine,  and  above 

Anyte's  usual  pitch  of  poesy : 

"Efradi  rliSt  xginita,  X,  *",  X. 
Stand  thou  here, 
Honiicidnl  Comel-Spearl 
SuflTer  ihy  brazrn  point  to  drlp)no  more 
With  Ihc  piteouigore 

Of  enemita' 
Bui,  resting  in  thia  merble  hall, 
(  Miticrva'a  loAy  dome  it  ia, ) 
The  bravery  proclaim  lo  all) 
Of  (he  Cretan  Echratia  I 

'Hvia  TM  VaiSlg,  x,  **,  X. 
The  purple  reins  upon  thee,  Goatt 

The  children  put  and  draw 
The  rosc-biind  round  lliy  bearded  month, 

An4  mock  what  late  Ihcy  aaw — 
The  contest  for  the  rquenirinn  prize 
Al  the  god's  temple — noi  ahull  thou  despise 
To  carry  whom  a  trifle  gmtiGes. 

riart  xar*  Bto,Sarov,  x,  r,  X. 
ai'EsnoH. 
Wherefore,  Pan !  Rustic  rude  I 

Silling  in  the  solilaiy, 
Thickly-shaded  wood, 

Dosi  thou  play 
Upon  the  swect-Toieed  reed  % 


Thai  my  beifers  may 
On  these  dewy  mountains  feed, 
Cropping  ihe  beautiful  grasa-ipikes  bairy. 

But  neither  our  time  nor  our  space  permits  that  we  give  all  of  even 
the  too  few  reUca  of  these  poetesses,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  We 
must  complete  our  garland ;  and  as  even  fiora  the  roses  of  Sappho  we  felt 
obliged  to  select,  much  more  from  the  Lilies  of  Anyte.  Two  more  of  theae 
we'shall  cull,  for  their  charactcTistic  beauty;  oor  moat  We  forget  Hyro,  ,.i[c 
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the  elegant  Byzantine,  nor  the  sprightly  Ncmbu.  "  A  mynh-bmllung, 
well-flowered,  Iria  of  Noasia,  on  whote  tablttt  Love  softened  the  uox,"  and 
"  a  aweet,  unsullied  crociiH  of  Erinna"  must  contribute  to  oui  wreath  their 
tmwasted  fragrance  and  imperishable  bloom. 

Vron  A   KOCX,   miDE%  TEXU,  BT   a  cold  ■PBinO,  tmCUBBD  ST  THB   TISMN 

Blranger !  thy  WMiry  limbs  relVeih  npon  this  Btone  1 
Id  tbe  green  leaves  ttie  wind  to  Ibee  shall  niBlle  ameet. 
Drink  orihc  spring  M  ils  cold  source  1  for  well  is  known 
This  resi  to  them  thai  trnTel  in  the  scorching  hesL 


See  the  horned  goat :  how  proudly 

Dolh  his  haughty  eye 
Roll  above  his  jaws  so  shaggy — 

CoM't  Oott  tiU  me  wiy  ? 

Pioud  he  is  that  on  tlie  mountains 

His  thick-curted  neck, 
In  lirr  rosy  hand,  sweet  Nats 

Would  so  ofien  take. 


Nymphs  orthefbrealt  virgins  of  the  river! 

Immortal  maida,  who  tread  with  rosy  SM 
Tbe  de^  recesses  of  the  wood  Tor  ever  I 

Qrace  and  protection  unto  Cleon  mete; 
Him  who  set  up  to  you,  O  goddesses, 
Beneath  the  pines,  these  beauteous  images. 


imcfitrTioK  r 


T  TBI  LocaiAira.— 


Those  Brettian  men,  their  armordighl 

On  shoulders  right  unrnrtunale. 
Slain  by  Locrinns  swift  in  fight; 

Whose  cooragi  these  now  celebrate ; 
And  in  the  temples  of  the  god  suspended. 
Miss  not  the  clumsy  thieves  whom  they  of  lata  dc 


Yet  monnmental  Pillars!  you,  my  birds! 

Thou  I  moumflil  Um,  that  holds  my  slendn  di 
To  them  that  come  unto  my  Itunb,  these  words 

Address,  and  greet  (hrm— ciiiien  or  Gurst. 
And  that  the  grave  hath  me,  a  bride,  declsre  ; 

And  that  my  father  calls  me  Bauris  ;  thai  I  can 
Of  Tenia  (this  they  know ;)  and  (hut  my  fair 

Comrade,  Erinna,  on  this  lomb  inscribed  tbe  s) 


,Goo^^lc 
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Eiimia  wu  the  c«M«mpomry  vid  pnpil  of  Sappho,  and  in  respect  of 
{eniiu  yielded  only  to  her  mistress.  A  concise  energy  of  expression 
muks  hei  style ;  Bad  the  vigorously  dramatic  imagituUion  displayed  in 
the  few  q)ecimeiis  that  remain  to  us,  shows  what  reason  we  have  to  re- 
gni  her  lost  writings.  The  epitaph,  translated  as  above,  may  be  partly 
deprified  of  its  force  for  English  readers  by  the  allusions  to  Greek  cus- 
bona,  and  w%  have  therefore  venmred  to  give  an  imitation  (of  her  slyla 
more  particularly,  but  indeed  of  the  Greek  elegiac  epigrams  in  gen- 
a^)as  follows  presently;  substituting  modem  allusioDS,  but  endeavof^ 
mg  to  preserve  the  antique  spirit,  and  so  for  as  possible,  the  antique  form. 

FIUONS   AMOCl&TBD  IX    KAHT 


Iq  the  sama  year  that  £tH  oar  Myrrha  mw 

Th«  lif  hi,  'tmerged  Irom  those  maceinal  gloom*— 

Her  esriitat  bt«a(h  did  sweet  Erato  draw ; 

Sinera  olmoM,  far  sprung  from  kindred  wombi. 

ISke  care,  like  growth,  like  taaka,  like  chenna  thej  abend; 

Ther  liTed  lo  wonianhood,  nor  died  unw«l. 
But  ah  I  whal  fale  wna  foi  lbe«e  friends  prepared  1 

Succeaaive  bridea  I  lliey  ahbrtd  the  aelf-iame  bed  I 

Both,  ere  ibe  molhrr  could  aupplnnt  the  bride, 

To  one  grave  from  the  same  sad  ernia  were  bome: 

Yet  be  we  cheered — in  the  aame  faith  they  died, 
And  here  both  wait  the  nauireetian  morn. 

Finally,  we  heartily  conunend  to  those  who  have  even  "  small  Greek," 
the  study  of  these  exquisite  poems  in  the  original,  as  the  beat  way  any 
of  OS  can  have  of  counteracting  for  ourselves  the  enervating  tendencies 
of  the  sort  of  literature  that  appears  to  prevail  just  at  present  It  is  for- 
tunate, indeed,  for  the  world,  that  treasures  which  some  minds  vnll  not 
neglect  are  walled  off  by  that  difficulty  of  a  dead  language; — to  those 
who  surmount  it,  but  the  condition  of  labor,  without  which  is  no  true 
manlineas — without  a  delight  in  which  the  love  of  literature  is  but  a 
■ickly  appetite.  We'  must  close  this  too  long  article ;  having  omitted 
many  things,  and  in  particular  a  vindication,  on  moral  and  philosophic 
grottods,  of  the  Sapphic  poems,  as  being  a  necessitated  expression  of 
genuine  and  Auman  passion ;  a  necessary  step  in  the  imaginative  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  the  ultimate  mystery  of  Love,  wherein  the  dtssatift- 
fied  and  unsatisfiable  appetites,  at  first  exciting,  then  blending  with,  shall 
It  last  be  consumed  by  the  spiritual  affections,  so  accomplishing  the  des- 
tiny of  the  heart — so  attaining  its  final  repose. 
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FRANCESCO  FRANCU  BEFORE  THE  ST.  CECELIA 
OF  RAPHAEL.* 


"  Aber  wie  soil  ich  der  heutigen  Welt  die  Einpfindungen  gchildem, 
die  der  ausserordentliche  Mann  sein  innercs  Zerreisscn  fahlie  Eb  war 
ihm,  wie  einem  sein  mQazte,  der  sciueo  Zcit  Kiiidheil  an  von  ihm 
entfcTnten  Bruder  umarmen  nollte,  iind  statt  dessen  einon  Engel  des 
Lichta  Tor  semen  Au^eu  crblicktc.  Sein  Inneres  war  durckbont;  es 
war  ihm,  alg  sOnke  er  in  voUer  Uel>eTzengung  seines  HeizeDS  Tor 
einera  hoherD  Wrsen  un  die  Knieo." 

"  AUe  die  unendlich  maniiitr  falligcn  Bildungen,  die  sich  in  seinem 
roahlerischen  Sinn  bewegt  fatiltcn,  und  in  Farben  und  Linien  auf  Lein- 
wand  zur  WOrklichkeit  Oborgegangen  warcn,  fuhren  jetzt  mit  verzerrten 
Zogeu  durch  seine  Seele,  und  waren  die  Plagegeister,  die  ibn  ia  seiner 
Fieberbitze  ftngstigteii.  Ehe  seine  Schaler  es  sich  versaben,  fimdca  de 
ihn  todt  in  Bette  liegen." — Wackenroder. 


The  wann  light  of  the  clear  Italian  snn 

Streamed  lichly  through  the  painter's  shadowed  loom, 

Witb  the  sort  glow  of  its  ethereal  gold 

Lightiog  the  mellow  twilight.     In  the  flood 

Of  its  soft,  yellow  radiance,  brightly  rose, 

Like  an  unearthly  vision,  on  the  sight, 

That  dream  of  beauty  which  the  painter's  haitd 

Had  traced  upon  the  canvass.     In  the  glow 

Of  dazzling  splendor  had  the  pencil  of 

The  great  magician  warmed  it  into  lif^— 

A  feiry  vision, — and  the  softened  light 

Around  the  coloring  of  its  features  played, 

Aa  in  the  unreal  radiance  of  a  dream — 

A  halo  of  dim  glory] 

•  The  itory  upon  which  tliii  skelch  is  founded  is  hi  rnUowa  j  Francesco  Francis, 
u.  painter  of  Bologna,  whirae  pictures  were  celeLiratrd  throughout  Italy,  and  who 
hod  cberiihed  in  his  boaom  the  hope  of  imperishnble  firac,  received  from  Raphael  a 
8t.  Cecelia  whi-h  liad  been  painted  by  that  nnisi  Tor  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Bo- 
logna, accompanied  by  the  request  that  he  would  have  it  properly  erected  in  ilg  place, 
■nd  if  be  perceived  any  faulU  in  Ilie  crniposilion,  as  a  friend,  to  correct  them.  The 
picture  having  been  received  in  hit  absence,  his  pupils  had  placed  it  in  ihe  mosl  ad- 
vantageous light  in  his  room  ;  and  when  he  etilercd  and  ^zed  upon  (hat  "  An^ 
of  Light,"  (never  having  seen  a.  picture  of  Raphael's  before,)  he  was  so  struck  with 
hisown  insignificuncE  thnl  he  received  a  shock  from  which  hew 
piquls  obonly  attet  found  hioi  tying  dead  in  bis  bed. 
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In  tbe  gloom 
Of  (be  Bputment  stood  fair  groups  of  young 
And  beauteous  scholars,  gaziug  ailauly 
Upon  that  bright  creation ;  and  the  eye, 
Bright  with  the  sunlight  of  the  enr^Kured  soul — 
The  rich  cheA,  glowine  with  ths  drnpcning  roM, 
Just  from  the  haait  np-guahing — and  the  thin, 
Expanded  nostril,  and  the  ontitielcbed  hand, 
Silmtly  pointing  to  the  picmre,  toU 
The  deep  enchantmeat  of  those  beings  who 
Had  euly  thronn,  aa  woithless,  fiu  away, 
Ufe's  duller  pleasures,  and  had  cheriahed  all 
The  deathless  viaions  of  their  youthful  dteaniav 
And  gathered  to  the  chambers  of  their  eouls, 
As  to  a  rich  and  glorious  treaanie-honae, 
All  forma  of  beauty,  and  had  slond  tbem  thMe — 
Feasting  on  loTelineas. 

Before  tham  stood, 
Baring,  in  the  dim  light,  hia  silvered  brow, 
The  master.    Silently  be  etood  and  long, 
As  if  a  phantom  of  the  gtorioua  pest 
Had  risen  radiantly  before  his  eyes — 
Aa  if  the  portals  of  eternal  light 
Had  opened  to  bis  vision,  and  he  seemed 
To  hear  a  siren  Ringing,  as  he  stood 
Entranced  and  spectre-smitten.     All  his  hopes 
Of  immortality  were  suddenly 
Dashed  from  before  him,  as  a  biry  dream 
Vanishea  in  the  monling  light,  or  as 
The  low  and  dying  music  which  we  hear 
In  ilie  dkn  miihught  ^wly  bdea  away, 
While  yet  we  long  for  its  fiiint  melody, 
So  undefined,  unsated;  and  he  sualt 
Suddenly  from  his  soaring  height,  as  fells 
An  eagle,  ijnick  down-stricken  from  its  flight 
Up  to  the  noonday  heavra.    In  hia  soul 
There  was  a  tumult,  as  wtm  from  the  heart 
Ebba  hurriedly  the  life-blood,  and  bright  forms 
Flitted  in  their  ethereal  beauty  there, 
Aioand  abom  him,  with  their  rainbow  hues, — 
Dno,  ghastly  apactrea  of  the  smiling  ooes 
Which  in  his  own  ideal  world  so  long 
Had  dwelt  'mid  its  effulgence.     Long  he  gazed 
Upon  that  blaze  of  beauty,  and  then  turned 
»ot.  Tii.  »o.  Kr.-JAK.,  1840.        L  i.  GoO^lc 
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Him  ihnriy  from  itt  annny  light  away, 
Heait-brokeD — wrecked  in  spirit  I     On  his  conch 
Tbey  finmd  him  wrapped  in  Death'*  deep  alumbei. 

OhE 
How  atmngely  bahioned  ti  the  hmaos  heut, 
With  iu  deep  mytterioil     It  beareth  up 
Under  the  burden  of  pale  want,  and  still 
Urges  us  on  to  mighty  deeds,  that  may 
Win  us  a  deathless  name— -to  Vail  akioe, 
At  midnight,  by  the  dim  lamp's  glinuneriog  %ht — 
To  waste  the  spring-time  of  our  early  years 
In  ceaseless  itriTiogs — all  to  win  a  name, 
Which,  when  'tis  won,  is— what  1 — a  hollow  tone— 
The  requiem  of  ooi  deathless  dreams  and  all 
Out  gterione  nspiratioiis — a  low  sound 
Which  warns  as  that  our  days  were  spmt  in  rain  I 
Crushing  the  sweet  and  early  blossoms  which, 
Unnurtured,  in  the  glad  heart  would  up-spring. 
With  all  their  pure,  fresh  fragrance,  and  to  cast 
The  holiest  affections  from  our  souls 
To  clasp  the  vagoe  form  of  a  hollow  dreamt 

Rapbabl. 
jr«Mai»er,  lt!39. 


OKOANIZATION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Tbb  following  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Oarland,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes,  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  clear 
view  which  it  preaents  of  the  Coimnoa  Law  of  I^rliament,  as  sppli- 
caUe  to  the  organiiation  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
the  same  document  of  which  so  many  erroneous  ideas  are  afloat,  in 
coDsequence  of  the  severe  denunciation  which  the  Wbigs  at  the  com- 
in«>r«neDt  of  the  present  Ccmgrev  bealowed  uptm  it  in  advance,  in 
rader  to  prevrat  tta  bong  read.  Instead  of  the  "  partinn  diatribe  con- 
cocted by  a  presomptuons  subordinate,"*  which  it  was  described  to 

*  "  Pmwsphwiu  ntfrrfnMto."  Thia  lutgHfs^  appli^  ^  ■  maahtr  of  Con- 
fRM  to  the  Clerii  of  tbe  Houaa,  U  MmcUiiBf  nwie  than  men  c*Qi»f  of  nainca. 
Tbe  public  (pnae  will  Tcptcre  in  it  not  alone  lbs  indecency  at  the  axpnuion*~-fbl 
tliat  nili  onljliim  who  dki  it — bat  Ihe  higher  oBeuM  inlhit  coantryorutempting 
te  KigmUlze  a  Tnan'i  ocenpalkm,  aad  tbe  McSMary  inpliealkiD  of  tbe  wordi  that 
then  an  eoinfl  poaitiooi  and  BOpkyoMnta  wUek,  fcr  the  tima  bein{,  reodet  ea* 


ba  bf  tkiMB  wh*  &«thet  knew  nor  ironld  kitoir  nj  dun;  of  it,  it 
will  be  hmad  to  be  >  judicial  and  hiatorical  isreftigatioB  of  a  queitioB 
fwwwiag  ths  higfaeit  national  intereat,  and  execoted  is  a  manner  to 
wlticli  as  «ao  of  tboae  who  ao  claaonHuljr  denooneed  it  can  take 


We  fTtmene  k  with  pleanue  in  the  Donocralic  Review,  >ot  merely 
fci  the  aadaring  intweS  of  ita  anfajeci,  but  becauae  of  its  bearing  bjmid 
the  New  Jeiaey  qaeatioa,  wliich  hu  ao  moagij  engroased  the  public 
aWwition,  and  with  the  merits  of  which  one  re^en  ate  already  fully 
acqiiaintad.  Fonuoately,  a>  one  fmit  of  its  painfiil  experience  in  this 
Mailer,  the  eouatry  now  ia  able  to  jndge  exactly  how  br  the  conne  here 
[Hopoaed  to  be  puimed  was  right — how  ki  it  woidd  have  been  beat  aa  an 
altemative,  and  how  justly  it  wilt  compare  with  Hu  method  ^oposed, 
and  tried  by  tbe  Whigs,  in  the  great  rsnmtinli  of  moderadon,  jpopriety, 
josfese,  and  efficiency. 

CJoogreaa  having  adopted  no  general  law  to  ascertain  the  title  of  those 
who  claim  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repreaeotativea,  nor  any  rale  to  or- 
ganize the  House  itself  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  following 
investigation  is  onderlaken,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  frsm  former  prece- 
dents in  past  nsage,  those  general  principlei  of  parliamentary  law  which 
should  be  received  and  acknowledged  mitil  modified  by  positive  enaa- 
noit 

The  Commons  House  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  heai  organized  after  the  strictest  mode  of  legs!  proceeses. 
Whenever  a  Parliameot  was  to  be  called,  the  King  gave  warrant  to  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  to  summon  the  I^rds  Spiritoal  and  Temporal,  and  to 
tasne  wrirs  of  election  lor  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  borooghs, 
directed  to  the  aheriffl  of  the  same.  By  virtae  of  this  authority,  the 
aherifis  sent  their  precepts  to  die  dection  ofieers,  commanding  them  to 
hold  elections  in  those  places  entitled  to  representation  in  Parliament 
Retams  of  the  elections  in  the  form  of  indenture  were  sent  to  the  sheriff, 
and  by  him  attached  to  the  original  writ  and  forwarded  to  the  Crown 
office,  whence  they  originaled,  sod  w«re  there  iled. 

From  theee,  in  one  authentic  book,  the  names  of  all  the  knights, 
dtizeos,  and  hnrgesses  were  certified  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commmis,  on  the  day  the  writs  were  returnable,  (being  the  day  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament)  The  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  household, 
in  an  aote-rootn,  attended  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Clerk  of  the 
Commons,  with  the  rolls  of  snrh  names  of  tbe  Commons  as  were 
ratnmed  commended  the  rolls  to  be  called,  and  those  vrho  answered  to 


vtn  aboTs  uMher,  and  beUcr  than  arKXher.    Then  ii  In  ihii  light  • 
tltt  aw  of  mteh  contemplaant  «xprcu1oiu,  that  Mrtmgljr  trndi  la  ihow  now  mr 
MIDI!  pwfda  mighi  toiget  theaiisWct,  morallr  and  poliliealljr,  did  not  iba  perpetual 
dwek  of  puljlic  opinion  w  aiee  apply  the  ooiteMirs  by  laaliuig  than  ridienlout 


their  tMnua  recMfwl  the  oathi  reqoind  by  law.  I^ts  eetmmmj  com- 
pleted, the  mamben  took  tbeii  seats  ia  the  House,  and  waited  a  snm- 
mou  inm  the  King  to  come  into  his  prewoce.  Aiter  hearing  ths  King's 
•peecb,  ieare  was  then  graoted  thcan  to  anemhle  in  their  nnial  pkce  of 
meaiog,  and  to  make  a  choicb  of  one  from  among  themselTes  to  be  their 
"  mamtk  and  Sweater."  The  Doanoation  waa  generally  made  hy  one  of 
the  King's  officera,  and  agreed  to  without  a  diriaon ;  if,  howerer,  othen 
were  named,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  qoestioB,  and  cKiectsd  ths 
Clerk  "  ntting  tt  the  Board,  (as  the  order  is  before  the  8p«ker  be 
cikosoi,)  to  make  ths  question." 

From  this  mode  of  procedure,  two  important  conchudiuu  are  to  be 
drawn;  first,  that  the  Commonsweie  regularly  organized  and  conatitated 
a  House,  capable  of  propounding  and  deciding  queationa  before  the  elec- 
Uon  of  a  Speaker.  Wlien  the  roll  had  been  called,  members  bad  an- 
sivered  to  their  names,  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  and  seated 
themselves  in  their  luttal  place  of  metUng,  there  was  then  a  House  of 
Commons.  The  aj^tointment  of  one  to  be  their  moutk-pitet  was  impoit- 
am  for  their  own  conTenieuce,  but  not  necessary  to  constitule  a  Hooae. 
There  were  Parliaatentt  before  Speaken  is  an  ancient  and  significant 
phrase.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  hisloiiam  that  at  first  there  were  no 
Speakers;  but  some  person  was  selected  as  "  Spokesman,"  for  each  pwr- 
ticular  occasion;  that  then  the  same  individual  was  nominated  for  the 
entire  session— yui  avail  ta  paroles  par  Its  Com»uMt;  and  not  until  the 
time  of  Richard  XL  was  he  styled  parJcwr^r/MCoMnwiet,  or  Speaker 
of  the  Commons.  A  memorable  case  occuried  in  the  time  of  James  IL 
in  1678,  when  the  Commoiu  were  without  a  Speaker  for  an  aitire  wedt, 
and  at  last  prorogued  without  baring  made  an  election.  They  at  first 
had  selected  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  and  presented  bim  to  the  King  for 
con^rmatJon,  supposing  the  ancient  usage  in  that  respect  to  be  a  mere 
ceremony ;  but  the  King,  wishing  to  test  the  strength  of  his  preiogative, 
refused  to  sanction  the  nojaioatiou.  They  then  returned  to  their  own 
House  without  any  one  at  their  head,  Sir  Francis  not  making  his  ap- 
pearance. This  occurrence  was  on  Friday,and  until  the  nejt  Thursday, 
the  HoDse  were  engaged  in  long  and  warm  discussions  on  various  sub- 
ject^ adjoaming  at  tKe  same  time  from  day  to  day.  Fropositicms  were 
made  to  appoint  a  chairman,  and  rejected.  CommiUees  were  appointed 
10  hold  conlereitces  with  the  King;  others  with  the  House  of  Lords; 
others  again  to  search  the  records  for  precedents  to  gaide  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  after  a  week  thus  spent  in  fiuitless  eflbrts,  they  were  disbanded, 
without  coming  to  a  concluaion  among  themaelves,  or  an  agreement  with 
the  King.    Thiscaseistobefound  in  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  6,  page  404. 

The  old  Colonial  Assemblies,  having  the  British  Pa  riiamcn  t  as  a  model, 
were  organized  in  ilKsame  way ;  and  our  State  Legislatures  also,  varying 
<HiIy  inafew  unimportant  particulars.  Whenever,  at  the  timeappointed, 
members  presented  themselves  at  the  seat  of  government,  assembled  in 
heir  lumal  place  of  nutting,  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  and  ascer- 
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taiood  a  gm»rum  to  be  preaent  by  the  calling  of  a  roll — there  \na  then 
dnly  coiurimtfld  a  House,  competeoi  to  eateitain  and  decide  all  proposiliont 
OMichiiig  the  prinle^  of  membera,  the  claim  to  conteated  Mats,  and  vbai> 
fl*er  das  mighi  aj^eitain  to  thdr  moTe  complete  argaoiaation.  There 
are  doubtlen  many  gentlemen  here  preteot  who  remember  caaes  aimilaT 
ladke  one  referred  to  in  the  British  Patliamaat,  wherethdr  own  Legitla- 
tuoi  wera  engaged  for  daya  in  discusaing  and  dsdding  queKiooB  before 
the  electiaii  of  Speaker,  that  office  being  regarded,  ai  it  ondoufalediy  is, 
■  more  nutrnmeot,  a  laborHnmg  machine  to  themaeWea. 

The  teeond  conchudon  to  be  drawn  from  an  obaemtioo  ot  the  mode 
«f  organizing  Pariiament,  ia  the  eztrrane  liability  to  fraud,  and  the  ia- 
pnitkNi  of  apuiooi  membera  None  bm  tfaoae  whnae  nameg  are  recordol 
<B  aome  retam,  filed  in  the  Crown  office,  are  pemitted  to  take  their 
■wati.  It  ia  obriona,  thoefiire,  that  two  officera  alone,  or  either  taw— the 
Ueriffof^coon^iWho  Biakeetberen)ni,and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
iriw  filea  it — have  it  ui  their  power  lo  make  nch  latana  aathey  |daaM. 
PMcoiTBg  the  great  adnnlage  he  poneved,  the  King,  at  an  early  period, 
tftempled  to  interfere  and  dictate  who  iboald  be  retomed  to  the  Com- 
Bona  la  1603  Sir  Francii  Qoodwyn  waa  elected  from  the  cotmly  of 
Baikihire,  retnna  ware  made  in  doe  form,  and  eentlo  the  Crown  office; 
the  King  proBonnced  hin  ineligibla,and  ordered  the  Chancellor  to  jmm 
•  new  writ,  which  waa  dcme.  Bir  John  Foiteaqne,  one  ot  the  King'a 
Council,  was  elected,  the  retnmi  filed,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  rolb 
«f  Parliamaat 

"ne  atwdy  and  ftee-heaited  yeomanry  of  thoae  old  daya  promptly  r» 
lilted  Aia  procedure,  and  in  ^toctm  of  time  nceecded  in  wrerting  from 
Ae  SaghiaaMamedprarogatireaf  uttaiftrmgwithtfaeTetamaofmanH 
boa  filed  m  hia  office  of  cfaaocary.  Driren  from  thii  stroDg-faold,  ha 
naonad  to  the  next,  which  prored  to  be  tbe  moat  nfaier^lB  point  By 
Mean*  of  secret  agents  nd  amiMariea,  ha  completely  ejected  his  object, 
fa)  bribing  and  snboraing  the  iheriA  and  their  iMJUiiHi  The  books  of 
law,  and  the  repoHa  of  pariimeiaary  deciwoas,  are  Aaolalely  filled  with 
cases  at  deActiTO  and  partial  retsn^  dooUe  retan^  and  Use  rMun^ 
knowingly  and  frandnlently  made  by  those  who  had  taken  an  oath  la 
act  jaslly  and  impartially,  bat  who  could  not  resist  the  rewards  or  the 
threata  of  a  monarch  and  hii  nobility.  Bo  thoroughly  eorrapt  had  Pmr* 
UaiMnt  become,  in  eooaequiace  of  the  fraods  practised  ob  Ae  rctnns  of 
iu  raaaben,  that  a  rule  waa  ad^ited  in  process  oftime  by  aihich  thoas 
rOams  wwe  very  little  regarded.  Percaiving  that  a  rigid  adhereace  to 
legal  proeeasea  and  technicalities  had  not  only  bn^en  down  the  charae- 
tH  and  integrity  of  the  Commona,  bot  was  fiut  beeonung  the  means  of 
apdermiaing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they  soon  leatsed  to  draw  a  just 
and  obnons  digtinction  between  a  ewil  and-  political  proeaas— holding 
that  a  itriet  interpretation  of  die  one  mi^  screen  the  comnumity  from 
dte  grindiag  eiaclMn  of  creditors,  while  a  tfriet  adherence  to  the  othar 


•ma  only  tbe  meanc  of  corrnpiii^  public  officen,  hnd  of  praetning  a 
finod  on  tbe  right!  of  Uw  people. 

So  tally  u  1707,  an  order  wu  adopted  by  the  Commvis,  "  Tbst  bU 
petitions,  at  any  neir  Parliament,  relating  to  elocdoos  and  retnnia,  b« 
detirered  to  the  Cleric  of  the  Home,  and  be  laid  by  him  on  tbe  table  be- 
fore the  Spcalcer  was  choaen."  Afid  it  wai  tobKquently  ordered  that 
tboee  caaea  ehonkl  be  conaidend  before  proceeding  to  any  otber  bavBew. 
In  the  meantime,  thooe  claiming  the  disputed  aeats  were  iM  aUowed  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings ;  iitdeed,  were  prohibited  by  aerere  penalties 

Thna  ire  aee  that,  even  in  England,  where  tbe  right*  ot  the  people  are 
not  regarded  of  panuDount  importattce,  the  Houee  of  Commma,  in  aaitf* 
defence,  to  protect  itsrif  from  cormption  and  the  intniMOB  of  spuriois 
membera,  waa  eooipelled  to  diaregaid  the  tnehnicalttiet  »£  kw,  to  lode 
beyondihenereibnnaiitiesof&tetum whichwBsnokngerprtna/acHi  . 
andence  of  membership,  bm  on  utatrariKot  of  fraud,  to  pass  by  all  thoM 
iMennediate  Magea  aa  readily  and  conalantly  pCTrerte^  aad  look  at  the 
actual  aaiia  of  the  ease — the  ■leetiooa  oa  they  really  look  plaee  amoo^ 
thoM  who  had  "ifae  right  of  ekciion." 

In  aome  of  the  Statea  of  ihia  Unioo,  a  aimilar  eonne  ii  puiaoed, 
though  their  lawg,  if  atricdy  iotarfoeted  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  would 
|d«ce  it  in  the  power  of  the  Eiecntive  to  oi^anize  a  Lsgialabiie  in  the 
fint  inslance  ^r  iu  own  will,  and  thereby  cootraTene  the  widiea  of 
tbe  people,  and  perpetuate  the  power  in  its  own  hands. 

In  Virginia,  for  esample,  a  strict  interpretatioD  of  tha  law  would 
place  the  arganiaatioD  of  the  Legialature,  in  the  fint  instance,  io  tha 
hands  of  the  Bxecutive  CouuciL  But  ttfity  hare  nerer  intupreted  ths 
kw  as  cmfiMTing  any  other  power  on  them  than  merely  to  admioistN:  iho 
pcescribed  oaths.  They  nerer  examined  tha  certlficatea  of  members,  or 
took  cognizaaee  of  their  title  ia  any  way. 

A  high  eieratire  offiter  in  PennajFlrania,  tha  Secretary  of  the  Coa- 
■MDWeakh,  acting  andei  laws  not  more  rigid  than  Ihoae  of  Engiand,  or 
the  State  obofo  alluded  to,  but  feeling  it  hia  duty  to  ibllow  the  minutest 
leehaicaUty  in  legsid  to  retnrm,  rqecUng  all  tboae  of  a  confiicling 
MBtun^  aad  preaenting  to  the  Legialatore  tboae  only  he  deemed  official, 
was  well  nigh  imvolring  that  ancieitt  and  patriotic  CommimweaUh  in. 
revalatian  and  ciril  mx. 

Hod  the  Becrelary  of  State  presented  hntk  returns  from  the  county  of 
I^ukdelpbio,  and  axplaiRcd  the  ciicamBtontea  so  &r  a*  they  had  coma 
to  his  knowledge,  he  would  have  Teliered  himself  from  a  very  delicate 
poeitiaD,  thrown  tbe  ropoosibility  of  deciding  the  caae  where  it  properlj 
beleaged — wi  tbe  Hoase  of  BeprcaeDiau*es  and  tbe  Bew^e— and,  in  all 
pn^bility,  would  havepreTeitted  those  distressing  aamea  which  followed 
tbe  eourae  he  actually  pursued.  And  much  of  the  testimony  given  before 
a  commktee  of  the  Legislatni e  appointed  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
the  difficulties  at  HorrUturg,  and  many  other  loetat  erentai  all  prov^ 
that  had  he  pursued  the  course  abore  indicated,  no  difficuhiea  woaU 
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liara  arisen,  sad  general  gutiBfkction  would  hare  been  gireo  to  tha  mm 
and  candid  of  all  partiai. 

Congress,  however,  both  la  regard  to  the  retnni  of  its  members  and  its 
mode  of  organization,  is  gorenied  by  no  statute  or  prescribed  mis  of  any 
bind.  Originating,  ns  it  did,  under  circnmstaaccs  altogether  diflersot 
from  those  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  it  most  necessarily,  for 
Its  own  guidance,  hare  given  birth  to  a  set  of  principles  entirely  at  vari- 
ance (rota  those  of  a  Legislature  which  sprung,  in  the  fint  instance,  from 
the  will  of  a  mooarch,  and  was  only  enabled,  after  many  generationa  of 
conlert  between  their  own  priWlegea  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
to  e«abliah  something  liketbe  independence  and  stability  ofa  repraenu- 
tive  body. 

Congress,  as  it  is  well  known,  took  its  origin  in  the  conventioDs  ot 
assemblies  of  deputies  sent  by  the  Colonies  to  consult  fin  their  ddenc* 
and  mutual  wel&re  in  a  time  of  common  danger.  The  first  that  met  k 
niiladelphia  in  1774  was  composed  of  men  possemng  every  variety  of 
credentials.  Some  were  deputed  by  the  Colonial  Legislaiures ;  othen, 
by  popular  aaemblies  \  and  others  again  by  mere  committees  of  safety. 

Assembling,  however,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  fbitnaea  and 
their  lives,  the  simple  presaice  of  any  man  was  a  sofflcicnt  gmranty  of 
bis  honesty  and  zeaL  Coming  together  for  the  first  time,  personally  at 
strangers  to  each  other,  bw  well  known  as  the  bold  defenders  of  a  com* 
mon  cause,  they  fi>rthwith,  making  no  qaeationof  each  other's  authority, 
proceeded  to  elect  a  President  to  preside  over  their  deliberatkxis,  and  a 
Secretary  to  record  their  proceedings.  Afteithey  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  deliberative  body,  they  then  caused  the  credentials  of  those  present 
to  be  read  and  approved.  The  Congress  which  assembled  in  May, 
1776,  was  organized  in  the  mme  way,  not  calling  for  the  cred«itiala  of 
members  until  the  House  had  been  formed.  AAer  the  articlM  of  ccn- 
federatim  bad  been  adopted,  the  mode  of  organizing  Ctmgress  was  varied. 
The  credentials  were  first  produced  and  passed  upon  befere  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers.  In  the  second  Congresi,  which  met 
under  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  delegates  produced  their  creden* 
tials  in  the  first  instance,  which  were  read  and  referred  to  a  commilleiit 
"  to  report  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be."  The  committee  reported  the 
next  day,  and  all  being  approved,  they  then  proceeded  to  tb«  etedioB  of 
presidefit  and  secretary,  l^is  preliminary  examinaiion  by  a  eommilM 
was  never  practised  before  or  afler  the  Congress  which  met  in  1784.   la 

1785,  they  handed  m  their  credentials,  which  were  read  wftboot  being 
referred,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  elections.     At  the  itezt  Congress,  la 

1786,  the  credentials  were  referred  to  a  committee  after  ibe  eleetion  of 
officers,  but  were  not  reported  on  until  a  late  period. 

The  journals,  after  the  first  Congress  which  met  under  oar  pieswt 
constitution,  ran  in  these  words:  "The  following  members  of  tkeHonas 
of  Representatives  appeared,  produced  their  eredentiaU,  and  took  th«ir 
seals.'*    And  such  for  a  time  was  the  tenor  of  «T«y  JoanaL    Tim 
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it  BppeuB,'lIiat  from  the  fim  time  we  had  any  organized  syaum  for 
the  gDTBinmeDt  of  the  States,  some  kind  of  credential  oi  evidence  of 
membenhip  waa  expected  and  required  before  any  one  could  paitici|;i>ie 
in  the  deliberationa  of  Cougies ;  but  the  nature  of  those  credeotials,  and 
the  mode  of  d^eimining  their  validity,  have  alwaya  been  vaiioos,  and, 
to  thia  day,  are  not  directed  by  any  general  law.  The  constitution  has 
conferred  on  Congren  the  power  of  adopting  a  system  of  general  regu* 
lations  in  regard  to  the  elections  and  the  r^urm;  but  ^is  proviuon 
justly  excited  the  jealousy  of  thow  who  were  friendly  to  the  indepcn- 
deoce  of  the  Stales.  It  was  warmly  resisted  by  many  of  the  State 
coBYentioos  assembled  to  adopt  the  conttitutioti,  and  the  point  was  only 
yielded  oa  the  promise  that  the  C(HisdtutioEi  should  be  amended  in  that 
particular,  so  mxm  as  it  had  been  adopted.  Accordingly,  at  a  very  early 
period  is  the  first  Cragress,  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  the 
fcUowing  ameodmant: — "  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  isterfsie 
in  the  timei^  places,  or  manner  of  holding  elections  of  Senators  or  Bepre- 
•eotaiives,  except  wheo  any  State  shall  refuse  or  n^lect,  or  be  umble, 
by  invasion  or  rebelUoti,  to  thake  such  elections."  It  was  urged  in  &vor 
of  thia  amendment,  that  the  elanue  ef  tht  Cortttittttitm  fAmftrring  o% 
CoHgTOs  the  potter  to  regviale  eleetumt  wat  obnoxunu  to  aiwutl  eeery 
SMe — llMttputU  iu  tht  powtT  of  that  body  to  atailuk  a  government 
of  an  orMrary  kutd  ;  if  the  United  Statet  are  detiroui  of  controlling 
tht  peopU,  they  eon  do  it  by  virtue  of  the  powere  given  them  in  the 
fourth  itetion  of  the  Jint  article ;  and  whenever  they  ehoote  to  exerciu 
thou  poteiTt,  tkenfuromtU  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  even  to  eleet  their 
oira  JUepreeentativet.  When  did  a  confederated  government  hoot  the 
foteer  of  deterMviing  o»' the  mode  of  their  owneleetionT  In  the  order 
pf  thingi,  that  pavier  thmUd  rett  vith  the  State*  reipeetively,  beeatue 
thty  etM  vary  their  regniatione  to  aceommodaU  the  people  in  a  more 
tonvemient  aiamwr  than  can  he  done  in  any  general  Una  whatever. 
Such  wera  the  argtuneots  advanced  in  defence  of  the  amendment ;  bnt 
it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  So  obnoxious,  however,  is  any 
general  law  of  elections,  that  though  many  arguments  of  conveaienea 
ud  a^ediency  mis1>t  be  urged  in  its  favor,  none  has  ever  been  adopted ; 
lepnted  attempts  have  bam  made,  but  always  signally  &iled;  and  we 
my  vaataie  to  my  that  nrae  ever  will  be  adopted,  so  long  as  the  great 
md  inqwrtant  doctrine  of  Stale  Rights  is  regarded. 

Ib  the  mwintime,  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  organizatioa 
ef  the  UooM,  and  the  admission  of  members,  seems  to  have  varied  at 
difi^ent  times,  and  newt  to  have  been  controlled  by  any  general  parlia- 
menlaiy  principle.  Of  late  years,  ihoae  evidences  of  membership  called 
ondendals  are  farwaided  by  very  few  of  the  States,  and  are  rarely  ever 
pteMOted  by  members ;  so  thai  die  phrase  found  in  the  older  journals, 
"pfeeonted  their  credeallals,"  has  not  bees  inserted  for  the  last  twenty 
yaaia,  because  it  az^eaeed  an  imtnith^aane  ever  being  presented.  It 
baa  now  become  a  matter  of  vital  impoitanee  to  elicit  finm  fast  ezperioKe 

..(It 
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and  fimn«r  preeedents  some  general  principle  goTerning  all  cssei,  and 
wjmkted  aa  a  sufficient  nile,  by  which  the  title  of  laembership  in  the  first 
inMaoce  shall  be  determined,  andthe  House  prorisionallyoTgaaized;  and 
for  this  purpooe,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  piorisionol  organization  ia  a 
mere  incipieul  stage  towards  a  more  perfect  legislative  body,  and  always 
■iibject  to  the  control  of  a  majority,  there  can  be  no  better  rule  than  tint 
which  has  been  invariably  praedsed  by  Congress.  The  rolls  of  tb« 
Honae  of  RepreaentatiTea  have  always  been  made  np  of  those  names 
who,  from  c«nmon  notoriety  and  the  general  consent  of  all  parties,  wtx» 
acloMWledged  to  be  members  of  Congress.  Common  &me  and  newa- 
paper  report  may  appear  to  be  a  sttndei  reliance  fer  so  important  a 
matter,  btU  when  funher  examined  will  prove  of  the  highest  and  moat 
tnntworthy  authority. 

The  Prea  haa  become  s  fouith  ertate  ia  fiie  goTemment  of  cirilized 
society.  All  matters  appertaining  to  elections,  retams,  and  public  cha^ 
ractera,  are  by  it  thoroughly  sifted  and  made  known  to  the  whole  comitry. 
Our  country,  too,  erer  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  divided  into  two  con- 
tending  parties;  and  a  waheful  jealoasy  will  ever  keep  them  obserrant 
of  nch  other's  conduct;  so  that  by  means  of  these  oppoamg  elemenu^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  press,  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  any 
political  matter  may  be  as  well  known  to  those  who  live  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  totboae  who  were  eye-witneaseaoftbetransactioa. 

Our  elections  are  not  held  in  obscure  boroughs,  and  by  a  few  electors, 
as  ia  Enghmd.  Fifty  thousand  people  are  directly  interested  in  the  remk 
of  each  election.  An  active  and  warm  canvaK  commeacea  bet«reen  the 
contending  parties  for  many  days  befeie  the  voting  is  commenced ;  the 
candidates  in  many  States  go  from  house  to  house,  lit»n  village  to  vil- 
Isge,  disrnssing  important  qneations  and  setting  forth  their  reapective 
claims.  In  other  States  the  same  publicity  is  given  to  their  procMdinga 
through  the  press.  When  the  election  comes  on,  hundreds  m  open  day 
pre«  to  the  polls  to  give  their  votes ;  the  progress  of  the  election  fb 
watched  from  the  beginning  by  sospicious,  vigilant,  and  anxious  paitiMna 
of  [he  re^Kctive  r«n^iHfHPt. 

The  result,  when  announced,  is  known  through  the  entire  district — 
Bpiead  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  through  the  State— and  soon  becoinea 
tlxe  snlgect  of  speculation  and  of  interest  to  the  intelligent  portion  (rf 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  this  proce« 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  fraud  or  deception  to  be  practised  without 
unmediate  detecticm.  The  precise  state  of  Ae  poll,  the  number  of  voM 
given,  the  exact  majority,  and  all  questions  and  disputes  growing  oat  of 
the  elections,  become  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  history  of  the  day; 
and  no  private  papers,  (as  all  credentials  ate,)  however  well  authenti- 
cated, can  enable  the  proper  officer  to  make  up  a  more  complete  and 
■tiActory  roll  of  members,  than  he  can  from  the  current  history  (rf'Ae 
tiBHS.  He  is  made  ss  well  mtisfied  as  he  can  be  of  any  hnnma  events, 
bycoouaan  ootoristy  and  the  consent  c^all  paities^  that  esnBKBaa.Je 
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or,  more  piopeily,  (u  the  individnol  may  be  nnknown,)  ctrUu»  namti, 
•re  elected  aa  memben  of  Congien;  and  the  next  moit  important  point 
is  to  identify  tbe  name  with  the  individual  actually  elected. 

The  mode  pursued  by  Congien  in  this  teapect,  also,  ia  a  plain  and 
simple  on&  When  the  day  appointed  by  the  C(»utituttoa  and  the  laws 
ibr  the  meting  of  Congress  has  arrived,  and  those  who  are  membei^ 
or  claim  to  be  members,  present  themselves  in  their  vMuai  plaet  of  Muh 
t»g!  and  when,  at  Uie  appointed  or  usual  hour,  the  officer  to  whom  hu 
been  entrusted,  by  long  and  undisputed  luage,  the  duty  of  making  a  roll 
of  members  on  the  principles  tUwre  indicated,  presents  himself  an- 
nouncea  that  he  is  about  lo  call  the  names  of  those  who  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Representslives — when  he  actually  calls  a  name,  and  one 
rises  from  his, seat,  or  audibly  answers  to  that  name,  there  can  be  no 
quMtioa  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  he  is  the  individual  actuaUy  elected 
ud  entitled  to  bis  seat 

Under  color  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or  parchment,  which  be  can  pro- 
cure by  fraud  or  bribery,  and  under  protection  of  the  aecrel  ballot-box, 
one  might  have  the  hardihood  to  present  himxel^  go  through  the  forme 
of  initiation,  and  aid  in  doing  infinite  mischief  in  subverting  the  Consti- 
tation  itself  before  be  could  be  detected,  and  then,  by  aid  of  his  own 
Toic«^  might  save  himself  from  ejectioo  and  punishment  But  here*  no 
one  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  In  the  human 
hean  lo  strain  itself  up  to  the  practice  of  a  fraud  surrounded  by  such  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Silence  and  secrecy  are  essential  to  the  perpetration 
of  crime.  But  here  are  assembled  in  open  day  the  Representatives  of 
•tx-aod-twenty  Slates,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  anxiously  watching  the  minutest  procedure.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  one  would  rise  in  luch  a  presence  and  answer  to  a  name  that  is  not 
bis,  and  claim  a  seat  to  which  he  has  no  title  I  ll  is  not  in  man  lo  act 
so  base  a  part  When,  therelbre,  the  roll  has  been  called  through,  and 
a  sufficient  number  have  answered  to  their  names  to  constitute  a  qftonm^ 
there  is  then  a  House  of  Representatives,  as  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
MitutioQ ;  for  it  says  auk  Hoiue  ihail  eUct  itt  own  offUen.  As  ther« 
ar«  Parliametila,  so  there  mosl  be  a  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
election  of  Speaker.  And  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  House  can 
be  constituted  than  the  one  just  described.  When  ihal  process  has  beoi 
completed,  there  is  then  a  House  of  Representatives,  competent  to  enter* 
lain  and  decide  all  questions  touching  the  privilege  of  members,  tha 
claims  to  ctHilested  seats,  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  more  com* 
tdete  organization.  They  cannot  enter  on  the  ordinary  business  of  le- 
gidation,  as  prescritied  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  because  they 
have  not  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  which  by  some  in- 
•dvertence  is  required  to  be  administered,  not  by  a  judicial  officer,  but 
by  the  Speaker  himself  after  hia  electitm. 

•  ThM  papor  was  iMmdc<l  bf  lb*  Cbdc  ut  hava  ban  i«ad  &MS  Us  desk  W  ih« 
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WhUa  thiu  eag^gid  in  the  KdjoBtment  of  preliiniiury  creations,  ths 
Hoow  moflt  be  governed  by  the  commoa  Uw  of  ParUament,  withoiM 
wUch  no  delibenttTe  body  cna  exiaL  U  » true  they  are  not  bound  by 
the  inlea  of  a  preceding  Coogreaa ;  but  thoae  roles,  like  H&tDtes,  do  not 
creue  oi  deMroy,  bat  only  limit  and  define,  a  general  principle:  tako 
away  ibe  limymjoin^  bi^  the  principle  exiota  in  ita  original  force. 

When  thoa  con«tuued  and  arganLMd  into  a  Honae  of  RepTeaentativea, 
it  ia  then  the  doty  of  the  [woper  officer  to  lay  before  them  all  conteated 
eaae^  and  the  eridence  in  his  pcMeaaion,  that  they  may  proceed  aceord- 
ing  to  the  Conelitation  to  decide  on  the  elcctiont,  rrtuma  and  qoalifica- 
Dona  of  thoee  cooteating.  Aiter  the  most  laborious  invesligation  into  all 
the  precedents,*  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Kngjand,  I  hare  come  to  the  conclosbn  that  this  is  the  only  safe  and 
proper  coarae  to  be  taken.  It  is  indeed  the  coarse  indicated  by  Congiesi 
BB  the  proper  one,  in  the  &inons  Moore  and  Letcher  case,  when  both 
gentlemen  Toluntarily  retired  in  the  first  stage  of  the  organization,  and 
this  act  of  theirs  was  aAeiwards  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
iheHoiue. 

Though  long  usage  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  have  imposed  on  the 
Clwk  of  the  House  the  duty  of  making  a  roll  of  members  to  be  called 
A, the  opening  of  Ccmgreas,  yet  he  has  no  auibority  whatever  to  inter- 
pose ia  donbtful  cases,  or  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  imme- 
diaie  a^oiiment  by  the  House.  Where  there  are  no  difficulties,  his 
course  is  plain ;  but  in  all  matters  of  doubt,  he  is  botind  to  present  the 
evidence  in  bos  poosesnon,  and  throw  the  re^KUieibility  of  (kciding^ 
where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Conatitution,  on  the  repreaeniatiTes  of  the 
people.  No  party  can  take  exceptioas,  no  individual  can  be  aggrieve^ 
by  this  course.  It  will  be  aa  much  in  the  power  of  the  Houae  to  act 
w  them  what  called  at  the  end  of  the  roll  aa  if  they  had  been  called  in 
the  regular  routine,  according  to  past  usag&  And  by  the  mode  here 
proposed,  one  great  advantage  will  be  gained  in  having  a  House  organ* 
ixed  end  competent  to  ealeruin  and  decide  all  qnestiona  touching  the 
ptivilege  (tf  members,  beibre  any  contested  case  shall  c«ne  before  them 
for  connderatioa. 

Believing  that  Congress,  originating  in  peculiar  ciicumstances,  and 
Wng  a  govenunent  of  confederated  States,  must  neceanriiy  be  contiolkd 
by  laws  difiereot  from  those  of  the  House  of  Commooa,  or  the  State  Le- 
gislatures ezereiaiDg  juiisdictinn  over  a  consolidated  mass;  believing  that 
tbe  jweaoit  mode  of  testing  and  reeogniiing  members  is  more  efficacioas 
than  any  positive  enactment  can  be  made;  that  it  is  »ore  open,  impartial, 
•nd  consistent  with  our  federative  system,  and  that  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
perverted  under  color  of  law  and  strict  technicalities  into  an  instrument 
«f  fraud;  believing  that  when  a  roll  made  up  of  the  names  of  these 
who  by  eonunou  notoriety  and  the  general  ctmsent  of  all  parties  are 

•  Uuiy  or  tbcs«  are  apfModeJ  lo  Uw  original  doetnMM  in  tka  ftam  of  u  Ap- 
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reeognixad  as  memben  of  Ccogreti,  hu  been  ctUad  thwogli,  and  «  mf- 
ieieat  number  haro  answeied  to  tbeir  namei  to  eoMtitato  m  qoocBK, 
dwa  there  ia  a  Honae  of  RepraeenlatiTM^  as  nndetalood  by  the  OoMtilD- 
don,  controlled  by  the  common  law  of  Parliament,  and  eompatoU  to  de- 
cide all  queetioiutonchiag  the  privilege  of  rofsnben;  and  beliermff  that 
then,  and  not  before,  all  ccmtested  caaes,  with  the  tetamguym^  tod- 
mooy,  should  be  laid  before  than  for  coosidecatiion^— I  ftel  k  a  solemn 
duty  incumbent  on  me  to  proceed  in  thia  mode  to  organiis  the  House,  so 
bi  aa  neceMiy  and  imbroken  usage  from  time  tanMnMrial  handuowa 
that  task  on  the  Clerk  o(  a  preceding  C 


THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  sereral  respects  the  fiscal  syetem  of  the  United  States  will  not  sufier, 
In  so  far  as  reguds  its  theory,  by  a  comparison  widi  that  of  any  other 
country. 

No  money  can  be  taken  from  the  people  btit  in  eonseqneace  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  TreAsary  but  in  pwtnance  of  an 
approprialion  made  by  law. 

Even  after  money  ia  thus  appropriated,  not  a  dollar  of  it  can  be  got 
from  the  Treasury  but  on  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Beereiary  of  the 
Treasury,  countersigned  by  a  Comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the  Roister. 

All  accounts,  except  tho«e  of  the  Post  Office,  are  twice  audited;  firM 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  Department,  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
next  by  the  First  or  Secwid  Cnnptnlkpr. 

Buch  is  the  OMry  of  the  system;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  Uttle  mon 
Ihsa  mere  dieory.  The  United  Stales  have  neither  treemie,  nor  tren- 
aurer,  nor  treasury.  Tbe  whole  MpeMnietare  is  withoot  any  substan- 
tial basis.  There  is  a  Treasury  Departmoit,  but  that  ia  a  mere  hireaw 
or  letr&ariat.  Am  well  might  men  call  the  Navy  Department,  without 
•faipe,  dockyards,  nr  aeamen,  a  navy,  m  to  call  dw  De^putnianl  of  tbft 
TRsmry  ■  treoMry.  There  is  an  officer  called  the  Tiensorer  of  the 
United  States;  bnl  he  is  Usely  so  called.    He  ia  a  m«f«  clerk. 

Neither  have  the  United  States  any  trtannrt.  A  mass  i^  debts  dne 
10  OovemmeDt  by  banks  and  individuals,  and  which  may  or  nay  not 
be  paid,  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  treasure. 

This  Slate  of  things  waa  never  contemplated  by  the  franters  of  tbe 
Ceostitntion,  or  by  the  frsmers  of  the  law  of  1789,  for  organizing  the 
Treasnry  DepertmecL  They  evidoitly  had  in  view  a  anbatantive  trcn* 
suty,  Bubatontial  treasnre,  and  a  rsal  treasnrer.  The  Coutitntioa 
deckiea,  that  *'no  money  ahall  be  drawn  from  the  Trensary,  bnt  i^ 
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rmmtpnatt  otmffnptMoOB  nude  by  law."  The  act  of  1769  decIaxM, 
"tktitihaUbaibadntjrofthfitTeuareitorecaireutd  keep  the  moue^ 
«f  tbs  Doiltd  Statai."  And  the  primery  act  ibr  railing  a  rsTeiuip 
4eehni  ihit  dnei  to  OonninMDt  thall  be  paid  ia  "  gold  and  silver  co^ 
Mtf,"  Gatmianag  the  itrictBesB  of  these  proviBione,  that  must  be 
t^ardad  aa  a  vwy  ingeniouB  iaierpretatioD  of  law  aod  conitilution 
I7  whiek  the  Qreamry  of  the  United  State*  waa  made  to  be  "  all  along 
itee  and  all  owes  the  prairies,"  or  wbeieTer  there  was  mooey  to  Lbs 
t  of  ike  treMTW.  Eijually  iDgeaioue  wm  that  couati  action  uf 
andot  Harmhoo'a,  by  which  he  made  the  injunction  that  all  di«s 
Aonld  be  paid  '*  in  gold  and  eilver  eoin  onijt,"  a  siaple  piobibitioo  to 
nmn  notM  i«ned  by  the  State  goremmento  I  Only  thiity  days  aAer 
the  act  waa  pasHd  he  iawed  a  treasury  order  authorizing  the  collsctota 
10  nceiTe  bank  notes  not  having  more  than  thirty  days  to  run  I  If 
^■iea  had  been  daae,  he  would  have  been  impeached  for  this  bold  and 
palpable  Tiolaban  itf  aa  plain  a  legal  provisioa  as  ever  was  pained. 

Bnt  thou^  the  United  StUea  hare  ndthn  treasure,  noi  Ueanner,  box 
tnasory,  all  the  forma  at  law  have  been  kept  np  from  the  beginning, 
JBtf  aa  if  they  poaseaaed  all  three.  There  was  a  reason  for  this.  If 
they  had  b«eo  dropped  the  people  would  have  become  alarmed.  But 
by  ptAerring  the  form  the  loss  of  the  sobstance  could  be  concealed. 
Hence  the  ntoMMt  scmpnlosity  as  to  forms  was  observed  by  Hamikop, 
and  the  example  eel  by  him  baa,  from  necessity,  been  imitated  by  bis 
nccesaon  in  office,  thoogh  it  somedmee  leads  to  ludicious  results.  For 
example,  the  organic  Ian  of  1789  declarea  that  no  money  shall  be  paid 
iuo  the  Treasury,  or  out  of  the  Tieasory,  hot  in  coosequesce  of  war- 
ruts.  The  treasorei  gives  braid  to  a  large  amount  for  the  feilhiiil 
perfonnaDce  a(  his  dutiee,  and  is,  in  theory,  accountable  for  all  moneys 
(a  his  credit  in  the  bands  of  collecting  officers.  To  what  does  this  leadf 
When  information  is  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  money 
bemg  in  the  hands  of  collecting  officers,  warranta  are  issued  for  paying 
it  001  as  the  public  service  may  require.  Then,  afUr  legal  evidence 
bas  becsi  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  money  has  been 
paid  away,  warrants  are  issoed  for  bringing  it  into  the  Treasury  I 
Thos,  under  this  pTeciooa  system  of  fictitnis,  money  ia  paid  oat  of  (he 
Treasury  before  it  is  paid  in. 

The  like  practice  was  adhered  to  when  the  United  States  bank  was 
1  public  depository,  and  also  when  the  State  banks  were  used  for  this 
purpose :  with  this  difierence,  that,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  worranU 
vere  issued  to  bring  into  the  Treasnry  the  money  deposited  in  the  banks 
during  the  quarter.  The  same  rule  is  observed  with  regard  to  some  of 
lU  banks  which  serve  at  present  as  fiscal  agents. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  these  warrants  for  bring- 
ing money  into  the  Treasury,  after  it  has  actoally  been  paid  on*  of  lbs 
Treasury,  are  necesary,  and  that  they  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
Touchtn  the  anditOTa  can  have,  in  the  final  settlcanent  of  account*..   W^lc 
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wfll  not  diqnite  with  proreoaorB  of  tba  mnch  myalified,  'nther  itan 
tByiterioin,  ntt  of  book-keeping.  Onr  own  Mndin  have  lain  in  a  diAr- 
flat  line.  But  we  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  fint  prineiplet  of  book- 
keeping thtt  the  entriei  should  be  fiutUiil  records  of  the  trannctien  of 
each  day.  And  we  know  that  this  principle  is  Tiolaied  in  the  recMde 
of  the  Treasury  Department  Warrants  are  duly  drawn  on  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  in  Arkansas,  Michigan,  or  Lotusians,  directing  them  to  pay 
certain  sams  into  the  Treasury.  A  naa  of  plain  snwe  ^ 
they  were  to  be  ferwarded  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  wen  ai 
How  great  wonld  be  his  surprise  on  being  infenned  that  they  would 
never  leave  the  Department  Mow  much  greeter  would  be  his  lurpriM 
on  being  infbnned  that  the  very  sums  which  these  m«si  wen  directad  ■ 
to  pay  into  the  Treosory,  th^  hsd  acteally  paid  away  oa  pnbUc 
accomd,  it  might  be,  a  month  or  two  prerious. 

For  this,  the  preaent  officers  of  the  department  an  not  to  be  censimd, 
nor  any  of  their  predecesson,  except  one.  On  Alenoder  Hamihan 
-kMb  the  whole  blame.  With  him  originated  this  system  of  fictioos^ 
and  he  so  fiutened  it  on  na,  by  means  of  his  banking  and  timding  syatna, 
that  evMi  now  it  seems  difficuh  to  cast  it  off.*  Having  wbetimted  a 
fictitious  treasure,  a  fictitious  treasurer,  and  a  fictitious  treasury,  for  the 
real  treasure,  the  real  treasurer,  and  th«  real  treasury  intended  by  the 
Constitution  end  the  organic  law  of  1789,  a  fictitious  mode  of  keeping 
accounts  was  a  necessary  ctxisequence.  If  no  other  reform  can  be 
effected,  let  then  be  at  least  a  reform  in  the  use  of  words.  Instead  of 
calling  snch  wairants  "  warrants  for  bringing  money  into  the  treasury," 
call  them  varrMtUfor  brimging  aceonmU  intv  tke  liqvidtHutn  book*  of 
tke  Treanrf  DepartmeiU,  and  let  their  form  be  altered  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  Ikcta.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  apeak  of  bringing  money  into 
the  Treasury  when  there  is  no  Treasury. 

•  The  foUowiiig  paMigca  in  a  prirati  letter  fttna  Thooiai  Jefienon  to  Albart 
QalUUn,  Ihen  Secretarj  of  the  Treaauiy,  vnder  d*te  of  April  IH,  IfXS,  (bow  that 
Hr.  JeS^nm  wufliUjr  avareoTtbe  naiura  oftbe  *y«(cni : 

"I  think  it  ui  object  of  great  impoftaiKt  10  be  kept  in  Tiew, and  to  be  iiadeitak«n 
U  a  it  MMOis  to  (inpliiy  oar  «r«tan  of  Inanoa  and  bring  it  witbin  tb«  eonpte- 
heasion  sf  errrf  aiember  of  Copgrew  Hamilton  aet  oal  on  a  diSerent  plein.  la 
order  tbat  be  might  ban  tfae  entire  goTeraoMiU  of  hiimachiae,  he  detaimined  to  to 
eom|riieala  it  a*  that  ndtbw  the  PrcMdeM  nor  Congra*  abould  be  able  to  under- 
Maud  it  or  to  eontnri  bim.  He  aueeeeded  in  doing  this,  aot  onlf  beyond  tbair 
reath,  bat  (o  tbat  be  at  length  eoutd  not  onderMand  it  hinuelt'  *  * 

Akervarda,  ia  the  aami  letter,  be  aafi  : 

**  Otir  pndeeaHora  have  endaavored,  by  intiieaciM  of  lyitem,  and  (baffling  the 
inTeatJKator  over  Grom  one  odice  to  another,  to  cotct  erery  thing  from  detection.  I 
hope  va  ahall  go  in  a  eontrary  diisclion,  and  that  by  an  boneat  and  Jodieiona  refcr- 
nuuion,  we  nuy  be  able,  wHbin  the  limita  of  our  tim^  to  bring  thing*  back  is  that 
BiiB|dc  and  intdligible  eytten  on  whkb  they  sbould  bait  been  organised  at  Brat." 

Hanihoa  and  bi«  adjanot,  oi  rather  director,  Robert  Moms,  bad  ao  inlerwoTea 
the  aSain  of  the  Tieaauty  Department  with  banking  and  funding,  thai  Mr.  JtStr^ 
•on  oonld  not  aeeomplith  the  reform  ba  contemplated.  Happily  the  lime  hea  now 
•«■•  ia  wUd  tUa  WOTk  caa  be  eCeeted. 
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So  completely  xn  we  withont  k  Treuary,  in  the  senw  intended  by 
Ao  Qntllution,  thai  any  banlt,  or  officer  bavinff  bold  of  the  public 
Boney,  may  do  as  tbe  United  Stales  bonk  bu  draie — refuse  to  pay  oTcr 
1  part  or  the  wbole,  on  any  pretext,  howerer  friTolons,  and  tbe  OoTem- 
nflDt  would  haro  no  means  of  righting  itself  but  by  a  tedious  and 
micertaia  cifil  process. 

In  this  respect  our  Oorerament  differs  from  all  others.  Several 
make  use  of  banks  and  bank  paper  to  a  certain  extent  But  all  bare 
Anr  distinct  treasuries,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  treasury  and 
the  bank  are  one,  through  the  bank  being  a  mere  goremmental  ioatita- 
iHn.  The  Bank  of  England,  though  its  stock  is  owned  by  jsinU 
penoos,  may  be  r^^rded  in  most  respects  as  a  govemment  bask,  since 
in  principal  dealings  are  in  exchequer  bills.  Yet  the  OoTurnment  of 
England  still  has  its  great  iron  chest  of  the  exchequer,  with  its  three 
kicks  and  three  keys,  and  evidencea  of  the  balancea  due  from  the  hank 
to  the  OoTemmeot  are  daily  depoeiled  therein,  and  the  keys  as  formally 
ddirered  to  the  officers  who  have  the  legal  cratody  of  them,  as  they 
used  to  be  when  that  great  iron  chest  contained  something  more  sub- 
Mudial  than  mere  Bank  of  England  paper.  England  has  ti  leaat  the 
ghost  of  a  treasury  lelL  In  the  United  States  both  the  Ibrm  and  the 
nbatanbe  hare  dinppeared  under  the  potent  influence  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  magic  wand.  Berkeley's  ideal  theory  was  never  so  beauti- 
fcUy  realixed  as  in  the  treasury  system  by  him  established.  Instead  of 
satetantial  gold  and  direr,  he  gave  us  bank  notes  and  inscriptions  of 
credits  on  bank  books — ideal  representations  of  ideal  Talueg ;  instead  of 
a  treasurer — a  mere  clerk  to  draw  upon  these  idealities ;  and  instead  of 
a  treasury — a  mere  bureau  to  keep  an  account  of  these  idealities.  Per- 
haps  we  ought  rather  to  say  it  is  Hume's  system  realiied,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  realized.  Berkeley  admitted  the  existence  of  spirit,  but  denied  the 
existeocfl  of  maOec.  Hums  denied  the  existence  of  both  spirit  and  nuU- 
ler.  He  affirmed  that  men  had  no  sUis&ctory  evidence  of  the  existence 
(tf  any  thing  but  ideas.  If  any  philoaophers  of  his  school  are  still 
extant,  they  will  find  the  best  possible  proof  which  their  theory  admits  ot, 
in  certain  features  of  the  Treasury  system  of  the  United  States. 

Talking  of  philosophy,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  dogma,  that  for 
every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause.  If  he  is  curious  in  such  matters,  he 
will  find  the  particnlar  canse  of  the  particniar  effect  above  described  in 
the  selfish  interests  of  individuals.  If  a  real  treasury  bad  been  establish' 
ed,  and  a  real  treasurer  appointed,  that  clause  of  tbe  Constitution,  which 
declares  "  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  tbe  Treasury  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law,"  would  have  become  effective^ 
Then,  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  should  have  snfiered  tbe 
public  money  to  be  applied  to  private  uses,  would  have  been  liable  to  ini- 
peschmenL  It  would  hate  been  vastly  uiconvaiient  to  some  of  HamiU 
tea's  friends  not  to  have  the  use  of  the  public  money,  and  an  impeach-  . 
Bunt  wouU  not  have  been  very  agreeaUe  to  bis  «wn  foeling*.    But  bjfs"- 
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tToiding  a<abli«hipg  t  resl  TieHory,  that  prorinoa  of  tho  ConititnlHn 
became,  in  so  br  aa  regaida  the  application  of  nuuey  to  private  net, » 
dead  letter.  By  Uie  inteipietadoa  which  fixed  the  localily  of  the  Tnar 
suy  whetOTU  there  nia  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Treaanrer,  all  aumi 
p^id  in  oa  aceaaot  of  the  Ooremmest,  whether  in  specie  or  paper,  b^ 
came  io  point  of  iact  mere  debta  due  from  corporationa  or  individiiali  19 
the  Qomameoi.  Tb^  became  nuzed  with  the  other  fundi  of  corpora- 
tioBf  and  individuals,  and  could  be  oied  by  than  with  impunity  till  pay^ 
saent  of  the  debt  was  demanded. 

•  Hence  tho  multitude  of  de&ulla  that  have  occurred.  Here  Ue>  tba 
loot  of  the  evil,  and  to  this  let  the  axe  be  speedily  applied.  Every  cleric 
in  a  merchant's  counting  house  knows  the  difieioiM  between  his  em* 
ployer's  money  and  his  own)  but  the  receivingBoddirtarsing  officers  of  tho 
United  States  Oovemmeat  do  not  know  the  diffeieoce  between  their  own 
money  and  that  which  they  hold  in  trust  for  the  people.  They  employ  the 
latter  in  their  private  speculations,  and  if  these  prove  nnfbittmale,  they  can* 
not  repay  the  sums  thus  misapplied.  No  QavemmeiU  but  our  own  sufleis 
ks  persmal  agents  thus  to  misappropriate  the  public  funds.  Sevoial 
permit  banks,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  use  public  depositee  in  theil 
current  businesai  but  none  allows  this  privilege  to  its  receiving  and  dis- 
boning  officers.  Perhaps  France  may  be  adduced  as  an  exception;  but 
the  exception  is  only  apparent.  Allthe  provincial  receivers  are  therein 
quired  to  make  deposites  in  the  Treasury  in  advance,  in  amoaotB  believed  to 
besufficiait  to  cover  their  monthly  collections.  Every  ten  da3rs  they  remit 
to  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  they  have  on  hand  j  and  if,  througti  aoy 
accident,  a  balance  remains  in  their  possession,  they  are  charged  interest 
on  the  same.  If  in  the  French  fiscal  regulation  no  express  prohibititrnt 
'  can  be  found  against  public  officers  applying  the  public  money  to  private 
tisea,  it  is  owing  to  the  workings  of  the  French  system  being  such  that 
the  Treasury  is  in  most  instances  in  debt  to  the  collecting  officers^  intfead 
of  the  collecting  officers  being  in  debt  to  the  Treasury. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  none  even  of  the  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land,  and  perhaps  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  are  sufficed  to  have  the  dk  of  the 
public  funds  for  any  longer  time  than  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  it  and  tronamitting  it  to 
London.  The  banks  at  Liverpool  are  allowed  this  use  of  (he  public 
money  for  only  fifteen  days.  The  receiving  banks  st  Glasgow  nuke 
remittances  weekly  to  London,  in  bills  or  dmfts  at  seventeen  days  date. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  decided  in  favor  of 
a  separation  of  bank  and  state,  and  a  majority  of  the  present  Con- 
gress are  pledged  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect.  Yet  we  are  by  no 
means  as  sanguine  os  many,  that  the  necess-iry  bills  will  be  pasaed 
during  the  present  acEsion.  The  banks  have  still  great  power  over  ibe 
lepresentativcs  of  the  people  and  of  the  Stales;  and  even  supposing  that 
they  hnvc  no  disposition  to  exert  that  power  so  as  to  produce  distraction 
of  councils,  there  may  be  honest  diflferenees  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
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dflttilt  of  the  oyiteia  that  should  be  adopted :  in  fact,  it  ii  imponible  to 
see  how  such  difierences  of  opiuioQ  are  to  be  avoided.  No  bill  em- 
hiBcio^  the  whole  of  a  oew  syMem  can  be  passed,  uoUes  the  members 
frieiidly  to  a  separatioa  of  baok  and  slate  should  be  willing  to  make 
many  comprooiises  in  regard  to  details.  In  a  single  session  it  may  faa 
impossible  for  them  to  come  to  a  proper  understanding  on  many  poiotL 
Neverthelen,  a  beginning  ought  to  be  made.  The  people  expect  it 
I'he  people  will  not  rest  satisfied  (nor  ought  they  to  retf  sstisGed)  unkas 
something  be  dooe  towards  effecting  an  object  which  becomes  mora  ^od 
more  a  brorite  with  them,  tbe  better  it  is  understood.  Under  that* 
ciiuunstances,  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  tbe  loes  of  every  ^ling  by 
Bttemptiog  too  much  at  once.  It  would  be  inexpedioit  to  give  room  ioi 
a  diveraity  of  opinion  by  bringing  in,  at  first,  a  bill  embracuiig  a  multi- 
tude of  details.  True  policy  would  seem  to  point  to  beginning  the  work 
with  a  very  short  bill,  periiaps  one  of  a  single  section.  That,  however, 
dtQiUd  lay  thtaxtat  the  root  of  the  tviL  It  should  prohibit,  under 
sufficient  penalties,  the  applieaiion  of  public  money  to  priT^e  uses. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  call  loudly  for  this.  The  leeant  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  thftt  it  is  principally  during 
seasons  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  that  defiuilts  occur.  As  peumiary 
embarrsosments  are  now  very  severe,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  BO  for  some  time  to  come,'  it  ia  rational  to  expect  that  the 
number  of  defiuilts  will  increase  if  the  free  use  of  the  public  funds  ia 
permuted  to  public  officers.  Some  of  the  orators  of  the  oppositioo  tutve 
been  very  eloquent  in  denouncing  delaulters.  Will  they  be  so  inconsist- 
eoX  with  their  professions  as  to  offi;r  any  serious  oppositicMi  to  a  bill 
which  would  be  the  most  efiective  measure  k  would  be  poss^le  imote- 
diately  to  adopt,  to  present  future  defaults  ? 

If  we  had  the  honor  to  hold  a  seat  in  "  the  House,"  we  would  be  quite 
willing  to  teat  theii  sincerity.  We  would  be  wilLng,  rather  than  the 
bill  should  not  paae,  to  accept  an  amendment  {provided  '&  came  from  the 
opposition)  declaring  the  banks  that  are  at  present  employed,  or  any 
that  may  hereafter  be  employed,  as  public  depositories,  might  be  permit- 
ted to  nse  the  public  deposites  in  dteir  current  boeinees.  We  would 
postpone,  for  the  present,  the  great  question  of  the  separation  of  bank 
aitd  state,  that  we  might  inunediaiely  put  a  stop  to  de&ults  among  the 
personal  agents  of  Government 

This  once  done,  the  Government  could  carry  on  its  fiscal  operations 
with  comparative  safety,  till  Congress  should  have  time  to  mature  a 
coostitutional  treasury  system.  This  will  require  delibeiatioo,  fer  it  is 
fiot  MMry  Independent  Treasury  SyAem  that  will  answer.  Some  of  tfaa 
plans  that  have  been  submitted  ere  mere  crudities.  Others  are,  in  Iha 
Slain,  good,  but  require  nmch  anieadmeot.  This,  at  learii,  is  wbst  ii 
said  bysomo  of  those  who  have  paid  most  attoition  to  the  snbgeet  Th^ 
Mfoiced  rather  than  mourned  at  the  loss  of  certain  stKsUed  "  Sub-TfM^ 
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■nry"  btlli,  becaow  coonnced  that,  under  loeh  prorinoDi  u  they  cdB< 
taiDed,  the  lyBteio  rooA  necenariLy  fiiil  io  practice. 

It  is  hore  proper  to  correct  a  preralent  error.  No  nsw  legida- 
tim  ia  requisite  for  the  creation  of  "  sub-treunrifla."  Kveiy  poet  office 
ia  in  bet  one,  aod  so  is  every  coatom-house  and  erery  land  office.  They 
all  receive,  keep,  and  pay  away  money  on  pnbUc  accoont.  They  haTS 
done  BO  from  the  begiooing  of  the  GoTenuneot,  and  do  ao  still,  and  will 
emitinue  so  to  do,  whether  the  constitutional  system  be  adopted  or  noL  If 
the  operations  of  some  of  theee  offices  have  been  in  some  respects  irregn- 
lar,  such  irregularity  may  be  traced  ap  to  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
officers  jo  apply  the  public  money  to  private  uaea-  The  legislation,  then, 
Uiai  is  requiied  in  regard  to  existing  BttbireaaurieB  is,  that  which  will  put 
an  end  to  this  pradice. 

What  are  really  wanted,  of  a  new  character,  are,  a  few  oiirxKAi 
ovricxs,  to  perfonn  for  QovemmeDt  those  fimciions  that  have  hitherto 
been  performed  for  it  by  the  faenba.  Of  these,  not  more  than  eight, 
perhaps,  wonld  be  necessary — though  if  a  greater  nnmber  coald  be 
eM^Uihed  it  might  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

In  each  of  tbeae  officea  there  ought  to  be  three  officers,  appointed  by 
the  Prevdont  wiih  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  They  ought  not  to 
receive  their  offices  from  one  another,  because  they  should  be  cheeks 
and  guards  on  one  another,  and  if  any  one  of  them  should  prove  ta 
to  be  a  defiiulter,  and  the  other  two  should  not  be  able  to  show  that  it 
was  through  no  neglect  of  theirs  that  the  defanh  occurred,  they  should. 
be  held  responsible  for  the  loss,  if  the  defaulter  and  his  sureties  could 
not  make  it  good.  If  the  assistance  of  subordinates  in  any  of  these 
general  offices  should  be  necessary,  they  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
principals,  with  the  consmt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  those 
who  make  the  appointment  should  be  responsible  for  any  loss  that  might 
occur  through  the  misconduct  of  those  thus  appointed.  On  the  French 
system,  all  subordinates  ere  appointed  by  the  Supreme  GoremmenL 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Qov- 
emment  at  Washington  to  get  a  competeot  knowledge  of  the  character 
vt  applicants  for  subordinate  stations  in  treasury  officea.  It  will,  there- 
fore, for  this  and  other  reesons,  be  advisable  to  give  the  appointment  of 
the  subordinates  to  the  principals,  making  them  responsible  in  the  man- 
tier  already  stated. 

Aa  additional  safegtiarda,  a  competent  number  of  inspectora  should  be 
a^winted  by  the  President  end  Senate.  Their  duly  should  be  to  visil 
iheae  treasury  offices  without  giving  previous  notice,  and  inspect  the 
books,  papers,  and  money  on  hand,  so  that  no  officer  may  be  led  iirto 
temptation  If  they  discover  any  irregularity  of  administration,  or  have 
ground  to  mspea  that  any  defituh  has  occurred,  they  should  immedi- 
ately repon  the  same  to  the  proper  officers  at  Washington.  And  ia 
order  that  these  officers  at  Washington  may  be  kept  to  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  their  duly,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  report 
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J  to  the  House  or  BepratratadYM  anj  irrejnilaritia  of  ftdminiB' 
truioa  they  liave  discovered,  and  which  hare  ramaiaed  uncorrected, 
and  aay  defkniu  that  have  occumd,  whether  the  defituhen  have  or  have 
■ot  been  mnoTed  from  office. 

Aa  theoQ  inspaetora  might  abute  their  power  or  neglect  their  duly,  or 
ought,  from  ■teknea  or  diriance,  be  uuable  to  perform  their  doty  in 
aoou  ioataneei  aa  pninqiily  aa  deniable,  power  riiould  be  granted  to  dM 
Secretary  of  the  Treaanry  to  ^poiot  special  inapectora  in  caaea  where, 
in  hia  jwigmeiu,  the  public  iniareita  made  their  eervicea  neceaaary. 

Prompt  auditing  of  accoonta  is  another  eMential  feature  in  a  good 
fceal  system.  The  accounts  of  theoe  offic«»  ahould  be  audited  at  least 
qnartarly,  nor  duwld  the  final  settlameot  of  any  such  accounts  be  poel- 
poaed  for  more  than  three  months  after  the  termination  of  each  quarter. 

There  ia  another  pronaioo  which  it  would  be  gratifying  to  aee  intrO' 
doeed,  namely:  That  a  commiOee  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatires 
ahould  be  appointed  annually,  to  examine  into  all  the  particulars  relating 
to  theae  Treasury  offices.  It  is  supposed,  bowevier,  that  such  a  provi- 
sioo  would  hatdiy  be  eon^tutional.  By  it,  if  made  part  of  the  law,  the 
HoiiM  of  Representatives,  a  co-oidioate  branch  of  the  Qovemment, 
woald  be  bound  to  the  perfbnnance  of  a  certain  duty  not  explicitly  pre- 
acribed  by  the  cmstitution,  and  from  which  it  could  not  be  formally 
released  except  by  the  President  and  Senate  consenting  to  a  repeal  of 
this  part  of  the  act  The  House  has,  however,  the  power,  and  it  ought 
to  esteem  it  part  of  its  duty,  to  make  such  an  annua!  examination.  The 
Preach  Legislatare  anniially  appcHots  from  its  own  body  a  "Court  of 
Verification,"  as  it  is  called,  which  spenda  consiilenible  lime  in  examin- 
ing into  the  a&ira  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  soch  a  system  as  this,  it  wonld  be  almost  impossible  that 
abases  should  occur,  nolees  House,  Senate,  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Trwanry,  the  Treasurer,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Treasury,  and  priDcipals 
and  subordinates  of  treasury  offices,  should  all  prove  corrupt 

The  principals  in  each  treasury  office  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
checks  and  guards  upon  one  another,  and  mutually  respctmble  for  each 
other's  good  conduct,  and  for  that  of  their  subordinates. 

The  inspectors  would  be  a  further  check  on  tbem,  and  not  only  on 
them,  bot  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  President.  If 
these  high  offican  neglected  their  duly,  in  &iling  lo  remove  defaulters 
or  correct  mal«dmmiitnttion,  such  bets  would  became  evident  from  tho 
n^n  of  the  inspectors  to  the  House  of  Representativfs. 

In  the  next  place,  the  auditors  and  comj^rollers,  by  promptly  settling 
accounts,  wonld  prove  efiective  gnsrds  against  miausn  of  the  public 
linda. 

Lastly,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  plenary  power  it  would 
posMss  of  examining  into  each  and  every  matter  c(»iceniing  the  treasary, 
WKild  prove  an  effectivegnardagainatabuaesof  power  by  the  President 
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thft  Secntaxy  of  the  Tteuury,  and  all  iuferks  offiwis  of  tba  dqart- 
meoL 

On  the  iffiportaoce  of  aome  otbei  sul^ecta,  mch  as  uuifoimitj  of 
ucouotB,  and  publicity  of  accounts,  it  ii  unDecenary  to  dwell,  at  tliojr 
■Ireodyj  in  theory  at  least,  ibno  part  of  the  preaent  syMem. 

In  regard  to  mere  matters  of  administratire  detail,  it  will  be  perbafa 
iapoeBible  to  fix  tfaein  by  law,  becauae  they  raiut  vary  with  TBiying 
ciicnmMances.  But  as  erery  treasury  regulation  ou^ht  to  have  at  least 
the  tacit  aaucttixi  of  the  National  L^ialature,  Uie  officers  of  the  depait- 
ment  ougttt  to  be  required  to  lay  before  Congress  forms  of  the  manner 
of  keeping  books  and  accounts,  and  copies  of  all  treasury  orders  and 
Insulations.  Thus  the  whole  sulqect  would  be  laid  before  the  r^reaefc- 
auires  of  the  people,  and  they  could  readily  diacorer  if  further  legisk- 
tioD  would  bo  necesaary. 

There  is,  however,  one  power,  which,  if  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  now  poeseas  it,  ought  perhaps  to  be  granted  to  it  We  allude 
to  a  power  to  receive,  at  uonveoieat  public  depositories,  money  in  ad- 
vance in  payment  for  laoda  There  will  be  as  absurdity  in  requiring 
an  emigrant,  landing  at  Detroit  or  St.  I^uis,  to  carry  aonae  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  into  the  mlerior  the  money  to  purcluse  his  quarter  aeo- 
tion,  when  the  Govemmmt  will,  before  it  can  disburse  the  money  as 
die  public  service  requires,  be  obliged  to  bring  It  back  to  SL  Louis  or 
Detroit.  The  expense  to  which  QoYemoi^nt  and  people  have  been  pot 
by  carting  and  re-carting  money  from  the  banks  to  the  land  offices,  aod 
back  again  from  the  land  offices  to  the  banks,  would  probably  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  good  treasury  system. 

Perbape  the  principle  might  with  advantage  be  extended,  so  as  to 
allow  payments  in  advance  to  be  made  for  other  dues  to  Oovemment. 
For  example,  if  a  mercluuit  in  New  York  had  to  pay  a  sum  for  duties, 
and  had  that  amountowing  to  him  by  a  merchant  at  St  Louis,  be  might 
be  authorized  to  direct  the  latter  to  pay  the  money  into  the  treasury  office 
at  Sl  Louis,  and  with  the  ceiti£cate  of  dqwnte  liquidate  the  demand 
against  himself  at  the  New  York  cuMom-houae.  In  this  way  tbe 
merchants  would  be  occtKumodaled  and  the  OoTOTnmeiit  put  to  no  iucon- 
voiicnce.  If  these  certificates  of  deposita  should  cireulale  for  a  few 
months,  no  harm  would  be  thereby  doite,  as  they  would  be  mUmI  repr*- 
tenttUiva  of  specie — not  like  bank  bills,  mere  prcHnises. 

But  every  precaution  should  be  used  against  theas  treasury  offices 
degenerating  into  banks,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word  banks. 
No  drafts  should  be  drawn  oa  them  eicept  for  specie  actually  in  their 
vaults-  For  the  couveniotce  of  the  public  creditors,  permianon  might 
be  given  to  divide  large  claims  into  various  drafts,  but  none  of  a  le« 
wnooDt  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Farther  than  this  no  hard-money 
nan  can  go  with  propriety.  Allcertificatesof  depoaite,and  oil  Ghtvent- 
mnil  drafts  payable  on  demand,  should  be  repreaentativea  of  gold  shI 
silver  actually  in  some  depository.  ^~  i 
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If  our  QoTemment  should  once  begin  to  asne  a  eredil  euTreney, 
tbere  wanld  be  no  placing  limits  on  the  amotint  Treamiry  notes  bnr- 
ing  interest,  it  may,  in  times  of  exigency,  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to ; 
bnt  snch  notes  do  not  form  a  currency,  in  (he  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
"Hiey  are  regarded  by  capitaliata  as  profitable  inreslmeilts,  and  as  snch 
are  hovded.  They  may  be  occasionally  used  in  payment  of  debts, 
iat  so  aba  are  stocks,  and  eo  is  com,  and  so  is  tobacco.  Treasury  notes 
bearing  interest  do  not  injuriously  afiect  the  standard  of  value,  nor  can 
they  become  the  mmey  of  the  country.  In  their  essential  charactei 
they  resemble  the  five  and  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  States,  and  dilier 
from  them  only  in  being  receiTable  in  payment  of  public  daes  to  the 
Qeoeral  Gk)Teinni€nt  The  issue  of  them  is  to  be  avcnded  as  far  as 
practicable,  on  the  graeral  principle  that  the  incurring  of  debts  in  any 
diepe  ahmitd  be  avoided,  as  &r  as  possible,  by  a  republic. 

The  proper  medium  for  all  commercial  tiaosactions,  of  a  lass  amoont 
ttan  fire  dollars,  is  sUrer ;  for  all  transactions  between  6je  and  fifty,  or, 
perhaps,  five  and  one  hnitdred  dollars,  the  proper  mediom  is  goMj  and 
far  all  transoctifHis  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  and  upwards,  the  proper 
medium  is  notes  of  bantrers  ntponMle  in  the  wheU  extent  of  their  pri- 
tattfbrfuna,  and  bills  of  exchange.  So  &r  aa  treasury  drafts  can  be 
iHcidemiaUy  of  use  in  commercial  transactions,  well  and  good.  Bnl 
any  attempt  of  Oorernment  to  fumish  a  paper  medium  for  general  com- 
Bsreial  purposes  must  infallibly  da  harm.  Let  commerce  alone,  and 
it  will  ihmish  a  medium  for  itself. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  rule  would  work  rery  well  in 
ordinary  times,  but  th^  the  crisis  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  that  in  the  gen- 
en]  derangement  of  the  banking  business,  perhaps  the  brealiiog  up  of 
Ibe  present  banking  syMem,  it  would  seem  incumbent  on  Government 
Id  suffer  its  credit  to  be  generally  used  till  a  new  and  belter  banking 
system  can  be  established.  This  question  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
"Otie  thing  at  a  time^'  is  a  good  rule  in  legislating,  as  well  as  in  other 
badneaa.  In  one  of  the  "  sub^reasory"  bills  of  a  previotis  session,  a 
prorisoa  was  introduced  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
there  were  sarpluses  la  the  treaaury,  to  invest  the  same  in  State  stocksi 
sod  when  there  were  deficiencies,  to  dispose  of  these  State  stocks,  or  to 
iMoe  treasury  notes  to  a  limited  amount  It  is  by  investing  their  snr- 
^us  earnings  in  securities  readily  convertible  into  cash,  and  by  occa- 
sional uses  of  their  personal  credit,  that  large  private  dealers  are  enabled 
Id  meet  punctually  all  their  engagements.  There  would  seem  to  be 
■rang  reasons  in  placing  the  Qovemmmt  on  the  seme  footing,  in  this 
nspect,  as  individnals,  especially  in  a  cotmtry  where  the  revenue  RnCta- 
tin  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  lands.  Bu  a  distinguished  Senator 
frmn  Sooth  Carolina  had  the  provision  struck  from  the  bill,  with  the 
iMent  that  the  naked  issue  of  "constitutional  treasary"  or  "no  ctmsiita- 
lionftl  treasury"  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  collateral  questioos.  Ol 
Ae  pune  proiuj^  all  plans  ibr  loch  tempoiaiy  relief  as  the  preaeatL. 


criiia  may  dmaaod,  should  be  kept  diMincl  from  pUna  for  fonning  « 
Imaary  aysiam  hr  the  United  Sutai,  iDtonded  to  be  of  s  pernuuienl 
ehtraciei.  No  plan  of  relief  on,  indeed,  be  efiective,  onleas  &  good 
fiacal  tygum  be  fint  idoptad. 

What  faaa  been  said  miut  ctnTinca  the  reader  of  the  wide  acope  the 
debate  on  the  Independent  Treamuy  syatem  will  be  iikdjr  to  lake,  and 
of  the  great  diffieolty  there  will  be  in  carrjring  a  bill  that  will  embraca 
muijrdetaiU  Yet  even  providing  for  the  few  poiuta  which  ar^  eneo- 
tial  will  require  an  act  of  no  amall  number  of  aectiona.  Hence  the 
newnity  of  throwing  aude  every  thing  of  an  eitianeoua  natura 

One  point  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  drawing  up  of  aneh  aa 
act,  ia,  that  itt  piOTiaiona  ahould  conflict  aa  little  aa  poaaible  with  ths 
eatabliahed  order  of  bosineaa  in  the  public  ofltceo,  either  at  Waahington 
or  elsewheTe.  Clerka  in  public  officea  go  on  very  well  according  to  an 
eatabliahed  routine,  but  if  any  attempt  ia  made  to  introduce  new  princi- 
ples of  practice,  they  are  generally  as  much  at  a  loM  a>  Edmond  Barks 
sap  lawyera  are,  when  the  file  afibrda  no  precedent — aa  mnch  at  a  loM 
ai  the  sailor  ia  without  quadrant  or  compaae.  80  well  convinced  wn 
the  French  miaiatry  of  thia,  th^  when  ita  treamry  a&ira,  tome  thirty 
yeara  ago,  got  into  ineUricaUe  confoaioo,  it  did  not  attempt  to  reform 
the  old  ayalem,  but  bailt  np  a  new  tyatem  at  ita  side,  called  the  Treaaiuy 
of  Service,  and  which  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  oU  one. 

On  thia  principle,  there  woold  be  an  impropriety  in  using  the  Mint* 
as  Treasury  officea.  All  the  aflkira  at  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  prtK 
ceed  according  to  an  eatabliahed  older,  which  cannot  but  be  broken  by 
requiring  the  ofBcets  thereof  to  act  aa  general  fiacal  agents.  The  bosi- 
neaa of  coining  money  is  as  distinct  from  the  proper  business  of  a  Tieaa- 
nry  office,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
devolving  incongruous  duties  tipcm  public  agents.  Where  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  do  it,  and  only  by  a  proper  division  of  labor  can  that  number  ba 
reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits  ponible.  The  Mint  at  PhiladelphiB 
ia,  moreover,  inconveniently  situated  for  die  boaineas  of  a  Treaaury  office. 
And  the  exiatence  of  Mints,  both  at  Philadelpbia  and  New  Orleana,  at 
fords  additional  arguments  why  Treasury  offices  shottM  be  establiabed  in 
those  two  cities,  nuher  than  why  they  ahonld  not  The  accoonti  of  the 
Hinta  have  hitherto  been  checked  by  tboae  of  the  depotite  banks.  When 
an  old  check  is  removed,  a  new  one  should  be  intdtnted  in  its  place. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  will  be  proper  to  organize  a  Treasury  offica 
at  Washington,  with  three  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presfdent  and 
Senate.  Otherwise  the  Treaaarer  will  be  left  without  that  check  on  hira 
in  local  expenditures  which  has  heretofore  been  afforded  by  the  accoimt* 
of  the  depoeite  banks:  The  Treasurer  wouM  have,  moreover,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  superintend  tba 
(^rations  of  all  the  Treasnry  offices,  which  would  render  asatatanre  to 
hint  indiapenasble  in  eStaiag  kwal  receipts  and  di^rsemnts.    If  Cob- 


Sn«  ahoold  not  attabliatt  ouck  la  office,  it  would  be  noooMuy  fill  him  to 
oigaiun  it  himwlf  u  well  u  he  cwiU,  u  othenriie  the  whole  buwM« 
at  the  D^nrtmeu  would  be  thrown  into  eaofnuon.  But  he  could  not 
organin  it  with  all  the  checki  aod  guuds  that  are  requiaite,  and  then- 
i»e  it  ia  deaiiabls  thai  proviaioa  fitr  it  ahoold  be  mKle  bjr  law. 

la  about  eight  Treasury  officea,  in  proper  locatioiu,  ihie»'fbanhi,  pei> 
ha^  bor-fiftha  of  all  the  public  leceipta  aod  payments,  exclusve  of  those 
of  the  Po«  Office  DqiartmeBt,  mi^ht  be  advantageously  ccMKcnteied. 
Ytt  after  having  provided  for  the  proper  organizatioa  of  these,  CSoogiesi 
will  not  have  dooe  all  its  doty.  The  public  revemie  of  the  United  Slatei 
i*  collected  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cuMonvhouaes,  at  about 
aig^ity  land  offices,  and  at  upwards  of  thirteen  thooiuDd  post  offices, 
beaidea  euall  amounts  collected  by  clerks  of  courts,  by  marshals,  by 
the  ConunisBioner  of  the  Pstent  CtfBce,  and  by  other  officers  frcai  mis- 
ceUaaeons  sources.  The  revenue  is  disbuned  at  as  many  points  as  it  is 
collected.  In  a  good  fiscal  syMem  all  luikecessary  tramfois  of  public 
noney  will  be  avoided.  It  would  be  folly  to  bring  a  som  of  money  ^m 
a  distant  custom-house  or  land  office  with  full  knowledge  thst  iba 
pibtic  service  woald  require  its  disbursement  in  a  shwt  time  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  that  very  Isixl  office  or  custom-house.  Yet 
it  would  be  proper  to  provide  for  its  secncity  while  there:  and  for  this 
rasstn,  all  cnslomJionaes  and  Und  officea  should,  so  for  as  they  act  ai 
fiscal  agencies,  be  regulated  on  the  mme  principles  as  the  Treamry  offices. 
Tbeie  will  be  no  great  difficulty  ii^  this,  if  the  general  principles  of  tha 
kw  be  once  well  settled.  As  there  are  in  al)  land  officea,  and  all  cut- 
tom-hoosea,  except  the  ■m"'lW,  al  least  two  officers  appointed  by  tha 
Resident  ami  Beoate,  they  can  be  made  e&ctual  checks  and  guards  upon 
ooe  another,  by  being  madejoiittly  responsible  for  the  money  committed 
to  their  custody.  In  custom-houses  where  cashien  are  employed,  tbey 
«q^  to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uiuted  States,  as  his  agwts. 
1W  cashier  and  assiHant  cashier  of  the  late  collector  at  New  York, 
(Hr.  Swaitwoul,)  were  early  awan  of  the  manner  in  which  he  wu 
lumf^jing  the  public  ftmds,  hut  as  they  received  their  appointmeala 
fiom  hiso,  and  wen  dqieodant  on  him  for  the  means  of  earning  their  daily 
hiead,  they  gave  no  ■"*''"»'■""  of  his  misconduct  to  the  Department  at 
WaahiagtoL 

As  then  should  be  unity  in  the  fiscal  system  of  a  country,  the  same 
gmeral  priuciple*  should  be  applied  in  regulating  the  money  coicerns  of 
the  Post  Office.  Where  cashiers  are  employed,  they  ouglu  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  some  other  aathorhy  than  the  postmasters,  on  whom  they  ought  Ig 
ha  cheeks,  and  who  ought  to  be  checks  mi  them. 

The  fiscal  system  of  no  country  is  complete,  unless  it  affiirds  the  means 
ef  receiving  and  making  payoMots  wherever  they  an  due.  For  all 
general  porposes,  the  coHom  houses  and  land  officea,  would  be  pro- 
faned as  sitbor^nate  fiscal  ageociea.  But  cases  might  occur  in  whichit 
vonld  be  expedient  to  nse  a  post  office,  on  account  of  its  being  moal 
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eoaTGBieot  for  biuiiKM,  01  oa  sccoout  of  the  poatmnler's  being  moat  <4 
•  nun  of  ImtmeM.  f^vieion  could  be  made  for  auch  ea§es,  bjr  gnud- 
ing  antfaority  to  the  Treaauter  to  appoint,  by  and  wjxh  the  cooaeat  of  tlw 
Svcretary  of  the  Treaauy,  aod  of  the  Poat  Maater  QenenI,  caahiets  to 
Buch  post  officea  aa  it  might  be  necoasary  to  aelect  aa  aubordinaU  fiaoal 
agcDciea  of  the  TTeaaury  Departmeat 

That  there  might  he  tmifonnity  throughout  the  ayaiem,  a  aofficient 
mmber  of  inapeciora  should  be  appointed  by  the  Preaidoit  and  Seoata, 
to  ezamme  ail  the  fiacal  agenciea,  both  great  and  amali,  of  the  Treaaury 
D^Ttment  Those  poat  offie«e  which  should  perfenn  fiacal  dutiea  for 
Ae  Pom  Office  Department  only,  might  be  left  to  be  esamiDed,  aa  they 
are  at  preatot,  by  agents  appointed  by  that  Depaitment 

Against  thia  plan  Tsrioua  objeclioDa  will  be  broog^it  It  will,  in  tlia 
Am  [Jaco,  be  said  that  it  will  increase  the  power  and  patrow^  of  dM 
Executive.  To  thia  objection  there  are  two  anawera  The  first  ia,  that 
the  objection  ia  not  a  legitimate  oike.  The  Conatitnti<»  providea  far  lb« 
eaiabl^hment  of  a  Treaaury,  and  the  same  Cmiatituticai  declares  that  all 
appointmenta  to  office  aboil  be  made  by  the  Praident  by  and  with  ths 
the  conarat  of  the  Senate.  Till  the  Constitmion  ia,  in  this  respect,  altei' 
ed,  it  is  onneceaaary  farther  to  conaider  the  objecti<H>  in  thia  lighL  Aa 
Kasonal^  wonld  it  be,  as  our  popnlation  increaaea,  to  withhold  jnatic* 
fttxD  the  people,  by  affinniDg  that  providing  for  the  appointment  of  addi* 
tional  judges  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive.  Aa 
reasonable  would  it  be,  to  lefuae  to  declare  war  when  the  safety  of  (he 
nation  required  auch  a  measure,  because  war  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  President  to  appoint  a  number  of  new  officers.  Executive  pa- 
tronage ia  a  great  evil,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  as  much  as  poasiblo. 
The  true  way  to  diminish  it  is,  to  confine  the  Government  to  the  iew  ob- 
jects pointed  out  by  the  CuuUtutitm. 

The  second  answer  to  this  objectian  is,  th^  instead  of  incieaaiDg,  it 
would  materially  diminiik  the  patronage  of  the  Executive.  It  wobM, 
indeed,  give  to  him  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coaaeot  of  the 
Scoale,  to  af^toiiM  about  thirty  new  officers',  but  then,  oa  the  other  hand, 
it  would  lake  irom  him  the  power  of  allowing  the  fHiblie  officers,  or  ia< 
ther  the  power  sannned  by  the  public  officara,  to  nse  millions  of  the  poblie 
money.  A  system  of  this  kind  would  not  give  to  any  p^lic  officai, 
from  the  President  downwards,  any  new  power  over  tlw  public  money, 
but  take  away  great  part  of  that  they  now  poeaeaa.  It  would  Hjmfnifh 
their  power  and  add  greatly  to  thdr  rttfeiuibilitiei. 

Am  to  eorruptioii,  diat  would  be  much  more  likely  to  creep  in,  and  . 
miKh  more  likely  to  be  concealed,  under  a  systenD  in  which  public  ae- 
eoiuta  and  private  accotmts  should  be  mixed  logger,  and  in  which  pnblic 
Amda  held  by  pubUc  agents  should  be  regarded  aa  mere  dd)ts  due  to  the 
Qovenmient,  than  under  a  aystam,  in  which  pnblic  accounts  and  private 
cccouma,  and  pnblic  money  and  private  money  ahonU  be  kept  entirely 
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Tk»  Mcxnd  otgoedon  to  this  plan  will  be,  that  it  will  be  ezpown. 
It  will  am  moaey,  it  rotxt  be  cDnreraed,  but  m>  does  every  thing  that  is 
weith  tuTing.  The  sakriea  of  the  principal  offieen  mnit  be  sofficieBt 
Ij  luge  to  ensure  the  aerviccs  of  iii«d  of  taletu  and  integrity;  and  tbey 
mtttt  be  paid  for  the  reapoosilrilities  they  aanme,  ag  well  aa  the  dntiea  they 
porfonn.  Am  the  officera  of  the  cnstom-hooBea  and  bad  offices  woM 
n  tome  inataBcea  be  required  to  perform  additional  dudes  and  aawnM 
addilianal  leaponsibilitiea,  they  should,  in  jnitice,  receive  additional  comr- 
pansation.  Beaidea  this,  there  would  be  the  expense  of  fitting  up  eiglU 
Treasury  offices,  and  of  providmg  sucb  euetom^onaes  and  land  officea, 
M  hare  (hem  not,  with  proper  secnritiea  for  keeping  boolu  and  nmney. 

But  this  expense  woaM  not  be  great.  A  couple  of  rooma  aod  a  -nmk 
m  B  cnatotn-faouse,  would  suffice  ibr  tbe  largest  Treasury  office :  and  if 
any  of  the  cnslom-faouaea  or  land  offices  are  without  means  of  nfely 
keepmg  books  and  money,  they  ought  to  be  provided  with  them,  wh^ 
tker  the  eooatitntional  treasury  system  ia  established  or  not. 

Por  every  dollar  this  system  would  cost,  it  would  probably  «t«  t**! 
pwhaps  one  hundred.  It  would  be  almaet  impomble  that  ddhnlts  t» 
any  great  amount  could  occur  tmder  it,  and  in  diis  way  millions  wouU 
be  MTcd.  It  would  take  away  from  disburmng  offlc«TS  the  tempiatim 
to  draw  for  pobtic  money  in  advance  of  the  time  required  by  the  pohlie 
serricee,  in  order  to  employit  in  their  prirateapecnlations:  anditwooM 
make  it  the  interest  of  both  tbecolleetingand  disbursing  officers  to  hare 
their  acconnts  settled  as  promptly  as  posnble.  Hondreds  of  thouBends  of 
dollara,  which  under  tiie  preaeat  system  remain  in  the  hands  of  collectmg 
and  disbursing  officers,  vrould,  imder  the  constitutional  system,  becoma 
BTailable  for  public  purpoaea.  Nor  would  this  be  the  only  advantaga 
gained.  The  banks  do  not  consider  themselves  compensated  for  acting 
as  fiscol  agents,  unless  very  large  amounts  of  public  money  are  left  io 
their  vaulla.  Under  a  constitutional  system,  the  whole  balance  in  the 
Treasury  need  not,  in  ordinary  times,  exceed  one  million,  or,  perhaps,  two 
million  dollars.  Thusseveral  millions,  which,  under  the  old  system,  could 
not  be  used  without  seriously  embarrassing  if  not  breaking  the  banks, 
would  become  immediately  available.  The  hare  interest  on  these  sums 
might  pay  all  the  necewary  expenses  of  a  good  treasury  system.  In  th« 
economy  to  which  it  would  lead,  mthe  faithful  application  of  pnbltc  mo- 
ney in  all  departments  of  government,  aitlll  greater  advantage  would  prob- 
ably be  gained.  And  as  there  would  then  be  no  danger  of  the  pubQe 
creditors  being  paid  in  depreciated  paper,  the  people  wonld  save  millions 
OB  well  as  the  government. 

If,  however,  the  American  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  nteeuary 
expenses  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  public  money,  that  money 
must  be  left  as  heretofore  exposed  to  danger  of  loss  from  puWic  officers 
employing  it  in  their  private  speculations,  and  from  banks  using  it  in 
their  current  business.  The  plan  of  ij««fl/deposites  has  been  tried,  and 
Uke  that  of  general  depontea  proved  a  fiiilure.  ,.i[^ 
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A  thiid  ofajeoliaii  will  probaUy  be,  that  the  plan  protidea  bi  the  calab- 
UihoMat  of  too  nHuy  ofBcM,  and  the  appoiotmeiU  of  loo  many  officen. 
l^  na  look  into  thia  oigoOtioa.  There  are  now  mora  duu  thiiteen  tho» 
■and  "aulKieaaury"  offieea,  inchiding  the  poat  officea.  The  number  of 
"aahtreaaareia"  ia  itUl  more  couiderable.  Beaidea  the  coUectora  of 
eoaloma,  there  ue  deputy  collecion  and  cuhieia  of  ciulom-houaea,  and 
elerka  in  the  land  offieea  and  poat  offieea,  acting  ea  money  raceims. 
Thea  then  are  marshala  and  elerka  of  couTta,  and  navy  ageata  and 
peoaion  agentt.  Then  we  have  ambuUtori/  "Bab4reasuieTa"  in  the 
Indian  agenta,  the  peymaalen  (^  the  anny,  and  ceitain  officera  of  the 
engineer  and  ordnance  departmeiUs.  Then  we  hare  thoae  who  go  k§ 
wtUtT,  in  the  poncma  of  puraen  trf*  the  nary.  In  the  moat  comprehen- 
MTB  aenie  of  the  word,  every  nMU  who  baa  the  tmnHling  of  the  money 
of  the  United  Stataa  it  a  "  uhweaaurer,"  and  in  thia  aenae,  dot  army  of 
"wlHreaaurera"  greatly  ezceeda  out  army  proper.  To  bring  this  hoat 
into  proper  order,  it  ia  propoaed  that  a  few  general  pronaiona  ahall.be 
adopted  which  atutl  afiect  than  all,  and  eight  general  offieea  eatabUafaed 
in  which  their  buaiaeaa  ahall  be  concentered  aa  far  aa  can  be  adnnt»- 
geoualy  done,  and  that  about  thirty  officera  ahall  be  appointed  for  the 
proper  management  of  these  geneiiil  offieea,  and  for  properly  connectin( 
their  a&in  with  the  miner  fiscal  eat^liahmenta.  Eight  general  Trena- 
nry  offieea  are  not  too  many  ibr  a  country  en^racing  already,  in  ila 
organized  Blalea  and  Territoriet,  npwarda  of  a  millioa  of  square  milea. 
The  diUiea  theae  general  offieea  would  hare  to  perform,  were  once  per- 
fenned  by  eighty  banka,  and  never  for  many  yeara  post  by  leea  than 
twenty  or  thirty,  connting  each  branch  of  the  United  Statea  bank  aa  a 


A  fbotth  objectitm  will  probably  be,  that  thia  ia  only  the  beginning  of 
ft  ayitem  which  will  aAarwarda  be  extended.  Yeei  when  regularly  or- 
ganized State  and  Territorial  govemmenta  ahall  cover  the  whole  two 
million  two  hundred  thouaand  aquare  miles  over  which  the  United  Statea 
claim  jurisdidion,  more  Trenaury  offices  mual  be  establi^ed.  Perhapa 
more  should  be  organized  almost  immediately.  There  ought  to  be  a 
■officieat  nomber  to  perform  properly  the  Treasury  buaineaa  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Qreat  u  the  responsibility  of  the  preaent  Ccmgreaa.  Oo  it  devolras 
the  duty  of  laying  the  foundatitm  of  a  Treaaury  system  wiiich  shall  os- 
awer,  under  all  ciroumatanc«s  of  pence  and  war,  for  a  country  which 
now  contains  aizteen  milliiHU,  which  twenty-five  years  hence  will  con- 
tain thirty  two  millions,  and  which,  fifty  years  henee,  will  cmtaia  aixty- 
fourmiUioot  of  inhabitanta.  It  is  their  doty  to  lay  the  foundation  of  n 
system,  which  will  be  safe  and  convenimt,  not  only  under  the  adrninis- 
tralion  of  such  men  at  at  preaent  fill  the  posU  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be 
sleeted  to  the  one  office  or  appointed  to  the  other.  They  must  guard 
against  abuaea  of  power,  anl  miauae  of  the  public  funds,  by  men  in  high 
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phnt  and  by  meo  in  low  pbcai.  They  mtut  alio  buIu  due  pnmnm 
ibr  tlw  cooTfloieot  rec«ipt  and  diabumnuDti'aiiil  the  n&  keepiag  of  Um 
money  reqiuBita  foi  the  puUie  service,  in  peace  and  mr,  whiusTei  Iha 
HUM  ii  to'be  receiYed,  kept,  or  diibiirwd. 

Titeae  objects  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  except  by — 

UriL  Strictly  piobifaitin^f  all  poblic  officers  and  agents  from  sj^ly- 
iag  the  public  money  to  piiTate  nsea. 

SeeoKdljf.  Establishing  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  general  offices  fin  the 
proper  tranaactitHi  of  the  fiscal  bosineae  of  the  United  States. 

T%irdljf.  Making  all  perscws  employed  in  Treasury  office*  or  other 
fiscal  agmicies,  jointly  re^xMisitde  Sat  the  nfa  koeping  of  tbe  money  ea> 
troMed  to  their  car& 

JHwrtUy.  Proridiag  for  an  adequate  inspection  <tf  these  offices  and 


RfiUy.  Pioriding  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  accounts, 
To  {rame  a  system  on  any  other  prittciples  than  thew,  will  be  to  throw 
a^de  the  experience  of  ages  end  of  nations,  and  to  resort  to  untried  eiperi- 
mcDts.  What  may,  by  way  of  brevity,  be  called  the  double  lock  and 
iey  systom,  is  the  only  safe  one.  In  the  countriea  where  it  is  used,  de- 
rails rarely,  if  ever  occur.  Not  for  one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
neceaeaiji  should  enms  of  public  money  be  entrusted  to  mere  individual 
agents,  whether  they  be  collecting  or  disbursing  officers.  As  &st  as  col- 
lected they  should  be  deposited  in  places  where  adequate  gnaianties  ara 
provided  for  their  safety,  and  should  be  drawn  from  thence  in  such  amonnta 
only  aa  are  wanted  for  immediate  diabursemenL  Bimply  to  declare  it  ft 
felony  for  any  public  officer  to  apply  the  public  money  to  private  uses,  is 
not  enough.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  odd  a  mere  syttem  of  account  keep- 
ing, however  excellent  such  system  may  bs  in  itself,  and  however  valuable 
it  might  prove  aa  an  auxiliary  in  preventing  abuses  in  public  trusts.  No 
Treaaury  system  can  be  regarded  as  a  safe  one,  unless  the  principles  of 
joint  reqKouihility,  adequate  inspection,  aiid  prompt  seOlemoit  of  aiy 
coonta,  are  incorporated  into  its  very  substance.  Such  is  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  that  every  precaution  should  bo  taken  that  men  be  not  led 


If  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  medium  of  receipt  and  payment,  it  has 
baeo  mly  bwanse  that  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  open  qseitioa. 
If  the  "specie  etaoae"  doea  not  form  part  of  the  bill,  the  Treasury  t^- 
•srs  wiU  have  to  act  as  if  it  did.  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  United 
fltaes  Bank,  when  acting  as  fiscal  agent,  was  under  the  necessity,  in  order 
toprovide  for  itsoiiu  safety,  of  requiring  the  local  banks  to  make  a  weekly 
ssulement  of  balances.  In  times  like  these,  when  the  continuance  of 
ipecie  payments  by  the  banks  depends  on  contingencies  with  which  the 
Adminisiration  cannot  be  acquainted,  it  would  be  compelled,  if  any  die- 
eictioD  were  allowed  in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  bank  paper,  to  throw  the 
exercise  of  that  discretimi  entirely  on  the  collecting  officer^  and  hold 
tham  respoDstble  for  any  loai  that  ahonid  thereby  eecoi.    But,  in  a  mat- 
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tor  liketbit^  no  diwretim  ahoald  ba  sllowed  to  the  PreeidoDt  to  or  aay 

nboidmate  officer  of  the  govemmool.     Thenudinmaf  receipt  Bnd  pay- 
ment Dsght  to  be  definitelj  fixui  by  the  Notional  L^itbtnie. 

The  good  or  bad  cmditicm  of  k  eouniry  has  more  eonnecttoa  with  ila 
financial  system  than  most  men  imagine.  DieoTdsTS  in  the  finances 
bnoght  on  the  awM  Prmch  Revolution.  FundamaDtal  enoTB  in  oor 
fiscal  system  are  the  causes  that,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  with  moat 
)rieotoou«  hairesta,  commercial  embarraBsments  OTenpread  the  land. 
Bad  as  onr  banking  system  is,  the  evils  it  would  have  produced  would 
have  been  comparatively  small,  if  it  had  been  entirely  diacoonected  with 
the  Stale.  The  disolution  of  this  unholy  union  cannot,  with  safety,  be 
deferred  any  longer.  Perpetwii  peace  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy.  W* 
do  not  deserve  such  a  blessing  from  Providence.  We  must  hasten  to 
place  our  fiscal  system  on  such  a  basis,  that  it  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  cotmtry  whatever  contingencies  may  occur.  The  task  will  be  sD<n 
accomplished  if  the  members  of  Congren,  act  with  a  single  eye  to  their 
comttry's  good. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  THINGS. 


[The  foDoiring  linM  were  lug^ted  hj  b  Tcmuk  of  one  of  the  Einft  of  BpaiB, 
that  the  (bur  beit  lhin°«  in  (he  world  were,  old  wood  to  bum,  old  books  to  read,  eld 
wine  to  drink,  aqd  old  friends  to  love.] 

The  wintry  wind  sings  loud  withoot, 

The  snow  falls  mixed  with  pattering  hail, 

The  creaking  boug^  of  old  oaks  stoat 

Join  solemn  chorus  with  the  gale. 

Abroad  be  winter's  cheerless  gloom, 

He  cannot  para  my  well-barred  gate, 

Fll  seek  my  snug  sequestered  room 

And  summer  for  myself  create. 

I  heed  not  here  the  howling  storm, 

Whilst  to  the  cheerful  hearth  I  turn, 

Piling  theieon  to  keep  me  warm 

Qld  wood  to  bum,  old  wood  to  bum. 

The  sofa  to  the  fire  drawn  nigh, 

My  shelves  display  their  piecioaB  store, 

Of  ancient  lomea  a  good  supply, 

Such  as  OUT  fathers  loved  of  yore. 

The  works  in  great  Eliza's  reign 

Or  Inter  Anne's  esteemed  the  beet,  Pr-i(-ialp 
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Vtm  knrelc  deitiBed  rtill  to  gam 

And  bear  of  iutnre  timM  the  toL 

"  Pare  welle  of  Engliah  nsdefiled" 

(That  lesTe  for  later  pena  mall  need,) 

Give  me  upon  my  table  jnled 

Old  books  to  read,  old  books  to  read. 

Periuing  thus  some  rare  old  wit, 

How  quick  the  pleasant  moments  pass  I 

Can  any  say  it  were  unfit 

To  CTown  hJs  memory  with  a  glass  ! 

No  I  bring  the  oldest  vintage  Jbnh 

And  draw  the  cork  with  cobwebs  spread, 

The  wine  should  be  of  rarest  worth 

To  drink  the  worthiest  of  the  dead. 

Bome  have  declared  no  wine  is  bad, 

That  none  is  good  some  others  think, 

But  give  me  whilst  it  may  be  bad 

Old  wine  to  diink,  old  wine  to  drink. 

Yet  not  akne  wouU  I  enjoy 

The  ncy  book,  the  sparkling  wine, 

The  hermit's  pleaeuiea  quickly  cloy, 

Divided  be  all  joya  of  mine. 

Arotind  my  fireside  gathered  be 

The  ancient  tenants  of  my  heart, 

Friends  long  beloted  there  let  me  see, 

To  take  in  wit  and  wine  their  part 

With  fire  and  hooka  and  social  bowl, 

What  greater  bleseing  can  I  prove, 

If  heaven  but  grants  to  crown  the  wholo— 

OH  friends  to  love,  old  Mends  to  love. 


THE  GAME  OF  TWENTY  ftUESTIONR 

nOH  TBI  UMPDBLISHID  MAMBSCftlPT  OP  A  POKEION  mMIBTSS. 

London,  1823,  July  80.  Dined  at  Mr.  Planta's,  New  BnrUngton 
Mreet.  We  had  Count  Lievoi,  the  Russian  ambassador;  Connt  Martin 
ly Agile,  the  Sardinian  envoy ;  Mr.  Bectetary  Canning ;  Mr.  Htakiasini ; 
Mr.  Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqner ;  Lord  Granvills ;  *  Lord 
GMrge  Boitinck ;  Lord  Francis  Conyngham ;  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  M.  P., 
and  Lord  Howard  do  WaUeo.t 

*At  prastnt  Eogluh  Ambawador  in  Paris. 

tEngJUh  AmbUMdor  to  PortagiL  QoOqIc 
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lime  wu  muck  naall  tdk,  some  of  k  in  m  high  degree  iprigfitlf 
making  the  evening  fit  to  be  ramembered.  hrltamenthaTuig  juat  riaoi, 
Bfr.  Canning  and  tbe  othw  two  monbcn  of  the  cabinet  seemed  like  birds 
let  oat  of  a  cage.  We  went  to  dinner  at  seTen.  Tea  o^cbck  arririog,  wkh 
liuJe  disposition  to  rise  from  table,  Mr.  Canning  proposed  that  we  shonld 
play  "  Twenty  QnestioBS."  This  was  new  lo  me  and  the  other  membeis 
of  the  diplmnatic  corps  present,  though  both  had  been  longer  in  Eng- 
land than  eren  I  had  been,  bnt  familiar  to  the  English.  The  game  con- 
sisted  in  endeaTOrsto  find  out  your  thoughts  by  asking  twenty  questions. 
The  qacstions  to  be  put  plainly,  and  in  the  alternative,  if  desired.  Tbe 
■nswera  to  be  plain  and  direct.  The  object  of  your  thoughts  not  to  be 
an  abstract  idea,  or  any  thing  so  occult  or  scientific  as  not  to  be  nippoaed 
to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  but  something  well  known 
It  the  present  day,  or  lo  general  history.  It  might  be  any  name  of  re- 
nown, ancient  oi  modem,  man  or  woman ;  or  any  work  or  memorial  of 
art  well  known,  but  not  a  mere  event,  as  a  battle  for  instance.  These 
were  the  general  nilee.  It  was  agreed  that  Mi.  Canning,  assisted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  sat  next  to  bim,  should  put  the 
questions ;  and  that  I,  assisted  by  Lord  Granville,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
should  give  the  answers.  Lord  Granville  and  I  were,  consequently,  to 
have  the  thought  in  common;  and  tt  was  well  nndenlood  that  the  dis- 
covery of  it,  if  made,  was  to  be  the  bir  resnlt  of  the  questions  and  an 
awers,  not  of  any  hocus  pocns.  With  these  as  the  preliminaries,  and  tbe 
parties  sitting  bee  to  bee  on  apposite  sides  of  the  t^e,  we  began. 

First  question  by  Mr.  Canning.  Does  what  you  have  thought  of  be- 
long to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom?  Answer.  To  the 
vegrtable. 

Second  question.  Is  it  manubctured  or  unmanu&ctnred  1  Answer. 
Hanubctured. 

Third.  Is  it  a  solid  or  a  liqnid  1  Answer.  A  solid.  (How  could  it 
be  liquid,  said  one  of  tbe  company  slyly,  unless  vegetable  soup  I) 

Fourth  question.  Is  it  a  thing  ratire  in  itsell^  or  in  parts?  Answer. 
Elntire. 

Fifth.    Is  it  for  private  use,  or  public  1    Public. 

Binh.     Does  it  exist  in  England,  or  out  of  it  1    In  England. 

Seventh.    Is  it  nngle,  or  are  there  others  of  the  same  kind  t    Single. 

Eighth.     Is  it  historical,  or  mly  existentat  presenti    Both. 

Ninth.    For  ornament  or  nseT    Both. 

Tenth.     Has  it  any  connection  with  the  person  of  the  King  I    No. 

Eteveoth.    Is  it  carried,  or  does  it  support  itselff    The  former. 

Twelfth.     Does  it  pate  by  sncceasionl 

(Neither  Lord  Granville  nor  myself  being  qnite  certain  on  this  point, 
the  qnestitm  was  not  answered;  but  as  it  was  thought  that  the  veiy  best- 
MJon  to  answer  might  serve  to  shed  light  upon  the  secret,  it  was  agreed 
llut  the  question  sbouU  be  counted  as  one.] 

Tbitteenth.    Was  it  need  at  the  eorooalion  ?    Yes.       ,—  < 
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Fourtoemk  Where — in  the  Hall,  or  in  the  Abbey  f  Pn>1»]>]y  in 
both ;  certainty  in  the  HalL 

FiftMoth.  Doea  it  belonj^  ipecially  to  the  cemnony  of  the  corw^ 
tioD,  or  ia  it  naed  at  other  timeal    It  ia  ttaed  at  other  times. 

Sixtetmth.  Ia  it  exclnaively  of  a  vegetaUe  nature,  or  ia  it  not  in  aouM 
paria  a  componud  of  a  Tegelable  and  a  mineral  1  ExdouTely  of  a  veg»> 
table  natnra. 

Serenteeih.     What  ia  ita  ahape  1    This  qneation  iraa  objected  to,  a 

too  particnlar,  and  the  company  inclining  to  think  so,  it  waa  wiibdnwn. 

BeTeDteenth,  repeated.     Ia  it  decorated  or  aimpte  t    We  made  a  Hand 

Bgaimt  this  qnaglion  also ;  bat  the  company  not  inclining  to  aotfain  na,  I 

anawered  that  it  waa  simple. 

Eighieenih.     Ia  it  naed  in  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  Hdum  of 
Commona  or  House  of  Lords  1    No. 
Nineteenth.     Is  it  ever  naed  by  either  Hooae  1    No. 
Twentieth.     Is  tt  generally  atatiooary  or  moreable!    Moveable. 
The  whole  niunber  of  queations  being  exhausted,  there  waa  a  dead 
fame.    The  interest  had  gone  on  increasing,  nntil,  coming  to  the  last 
qneation,  it  grew  to  be  like  neck  and  tkeck  at  the  close  of  a  race.    Mr. 
Canning  waa  evidently  under  concern  Jest  he  should  be  foiled,  as  by  the  law 
of  the  game  be  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  now  solved  the  eoigma. 
Bdling  his  rich  eye  about,  and  with  a  countenance  a  little  anxiona,  and  in 
an  accent  by  no  means  over  confident,  he  exclaimed  "  I  think  it  must  be 
ihewandoftheLoTdUighStewaidl"     II  vras— EVEN  SO. 

This  wand  ia  nothing  more  nor  lessthanalong,  plain,  white  rtick,iM)t 
much  thicker  than  your  middle  finger,  and,  as  such,  justifies  ell  the  an- 
awers  that  were  given. 

In  answering  the  ninth  question.  Lord  Granville  and  I.  who  conferred 
m  whispers  touching  all  the  aoawert  that  were  not  at  once  obvious,  ra- 
membered  that  some  qaainlold  English  writers  say  that  the  Lord  High 
Steward  carried  his  i/q^to  beat  ofi"  intruders  from  hig  majesty's  treasury  I 
When  at  the  twelfth,  Mr.  Canning  illutf  rated  the  nature  of  hia  queMicn 
by  referring  to  the  nd  of  Ihi  Lord  Ckambtrlain,  which  he  said  did  not 
pan  by  succession,  each  new  incumbent  procnrtng,  as  he  suppoaed,  a  new 
one  for  himself  I  said  that  it  was  not  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  rod ;  bnt  the 
very  mention  of  this  thing  was  "  bunting"  though  I  took  special  care  to 
lay  no  emphans  on  Chamberlain. 

The  questions  were  not  pot  in  the  rapid  manner,  in  which  they  will 
be  here  read;  but  sometimes  alter  considerBble  intervala,  not  of  silence— 
for  they  were  enlivened  by  occasional  remarksthiown  in  by  the  compa- 
ny, all  of  whom  grew  intent  upon  the  pastime  as  it  advanced — though 
Mr.  Canning  alone  put  the  questions,  and  I  alone  gave  out  the  answera. 
It  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  wine  ceasing  to  go  round.  Co  Mr. 
Canning's  sncceaa,  for  it  was  touch  end  go  with  him,  there  was  a  burat 
of  approbation,  Cuunt  Lieven  jocosely  exclaiming  that  we  of  the  dJplo. 
matic  oorpa  must  take  care  and  not  let  him  ask  us  queatioai  at  the  Foreign  r  ^ 
•     Office,  kit  he  ahonld  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  our  inalractHKM I  s'^^ 
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Tlie  Bombei  of  the  queitioiu  and  tb«  latitude  allowed  in  them,  added 
to  tlie  restrictioDB  imposed  upon  the  oelectioa  of  the  sulgect,  leave  to  the 
penoa  putting  them  a  len  difficult  task  than  might  at  firet  be  imagined ; 
and  accordingly  such  of  the  company  aa  hod  witneaed  the  pastime  ba- 
tore,  laid  that  the  discovery  took  place,  lor  the  most  pan,  by  the  time  the 
quesdooe  were  half  i{one  through ;  aomeumea  sooner  \  and  that  they  had 
never  known  it  protracted  to  the  twentidb  until  this  occasion.  It  is  ol^ 
nooB  that  each  successive  question  keeps  narrowing  the  ground  of  de- 
fence, imtil  the  assailant  at  loigth  drives  his  ButagoaiBt  into  a  comer, 
almost  forcing  a  surraader  of  the  secret  Neverthelen,  this  presuppoeea 
akill  in  putting  the  questiws,  and  he  who  consents  to  play  that  part  in  the 
game  must  know  what  he  can  do.  It  was  not  until  tweWo  o'clock,  that 
we  rose  from  table  and  went  up  to  coffee.  So  it  is  that  these  ministers 
of  stale  relax;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Canning,  Huskisaon 
and  Robinson*  sporting  in  this  way,  as  a  cmtrast  to  the  labors  of  the  first 
o?er  his  anxious  questions  of  Spanish  American  Independence,  and  what 
the  Holy  Alliance  meant  to  do  in  old  Spain ;  of  the  second,  over  his 
warehousiDg  and  East  and  West  India  sugar  questions;  and  of  the  third, 
over  his  budget  of  financial  questions— during  a  long  and  toilsome  ae^ 
sioD  of  parliament  just  ended. 

1824,  June  24.  (ExtracL)  Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Stafibids,  tb« 
CMDpanyconsittingof  the  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  Lord  Clifibrd, 
Mr.  Rogers  ( Pleasures  of  Memory,)  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy,  and 
a  few  o^ers.  The  game  of  Twenty  duestioaa  was  spoken  o£  Loid 
StaSbrd  said  that  Mr.  PiU  and  Mr.  Windham  had  both  been  fond  of  it, 
and  that  the  former  had  once  found  out  by  means  of  it  the  stone  upon 
which  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  iu  Richard  the  Second's  time, 
stood  when  he  struck  down  WaL  Tyler.  I  asked  if  he  remembered  at 
which  of  the  questions  the  discovery  was  made.  He  said  no,  but  his 
impression  was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pastime.  [  Pitt,  Windham,  Can- 
ning, Huskisaon,  Robinson — great  English  names,  thought  I,  for  parlift- 
meat,  the  cabinet,  and  the  dinner  table  1 J 


THE  OLD  MAN. 

My  Orandsire  is  an  old,  old  man. 

Life's  iriieels  more  dull  and  slow. 
His  cheeks  are  wan  and  wrinkled  deep, 

His  hair  is  white  as  snow; 
His  eye  is  dimmed  of  all  Its  fire, 

His  heart  of  all  its  gW, 
And  nought  does  he  the  live  long  day. 

But  moan  most  piieously. 

•Tht  pnMU  Lonl  BIikw.       \       ,  CoOqIc 


They  mj,  he's  in  hia  dotage  dow,— 

Bat  I  remember  well, 
When  be  to  cousid  Tom  and  me 

Would  plea&int  stories  tell: 

jid  at  w€  clambered  up  his  biiee, 

H«^d  lay  his  jnpe  away, 
ood,  by  the  hoar,  live  o'er  again 

ScMiM  of  his  early  day. 

)iie  alory,  'twas  onr  youthful  pride,— 

We  b^ged  h^d  tell  it  aiill; 
low  he  with  Putnam,  aide  by  aide, 

Fought  stout  at  Bunlcer'a  Hill; 
The  wound  he  got,  the  blows  he  gate, 

The  cartridg^e  box  and  can. 
Belies  still  hanging  by  the  waU — 

And  how  the  British  ran. 

Qrava  was  his  &ce,  but  oftentiiiie 

No  fun  his  features  lacked, 
■  Hisaocial  glass  he  dearly  loved, 

And  pleasant  jokea  he  cracked;  4 

He  held  the  fashion  of  his  time^ 

Three  comer'd  hot,  and  quen, 
Block  breeches  ftstened  at  the  knee, 

And  bncklea  on  hia  ahoe. 

When  sabbath  brought  its  heavenly  calm, 

With  staid  and  solemn  air, 
Leaning  upon  his  oakoi  stofi^ 

He  Bought  the  "  house  of  prayer;" 
Among  the  elders  there  he  aate, 
-    All  holy  reverend  men, 
Devout  he  UMeoed  to  the  word, 

Devoutly  aaid,  omen. 

'Tie  aeid,  life's  dealings  ever  lend 

To  petrify  the  heart, 
Aa  dew  drops  from  the  aparry  cave 

New  propertiea  impart; 
But  strength  was  in  that  old  man'a  soul, 

Which  change  could  ne'er  repreaa, 
And  constancy  which  soared  above 

The  chill  of  time's  caress. 
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The  wicked  he  aye  atoraly  chid, 

But  to  the  sufferiog  pooi 
Gave  kindly  words,  aod  liberal  aid, 

Wiien  crowding  at  his  door: 
His  deeds  were  like  the  dew  of.  life, 

Which  bleat  both  old  and  young, 
His  love,  a  precious  talisman 

To  hearts  with  finguish  wnuig. 

But  days  have  gone,  and  years  have  flew. 

Come  hot  that  old  man'i  night, 
His  eyes  lack  lustre  in  their  gleam, 

His  scattered  locks  are  white; 
So  let  it  be ;  he  sought  no  trust, 

No  honors  placed  hitn  high, 
Unkaowa  he  ever  prayed  to  live, 

And  uniemembeted  di& 


PiUsfield,  Matt. 


DEACON   MAKVEL. 


CHAPTBm  I. 

Deacon  Marvel  was  one  of  the  world's  wtHtders.  His  name  was  no 
misnomer,  for  he  was,  actually  as  well  as  nooiinally,  a  Marvel.  Of 
moie  than  ordinary  "  gumption,"  ahrewd  as  any  other  Yankee,  devoid 
(inspiteof  his  cognomen]  of  every  particle  of  "JH'an>c£«t(ftK»,"of  every 
atom  of  "  gulllbiliy,"  of  all  flesh  he  was  the  oddest,  awkwaidesi,  and 
most  good-natuTcd.  Nothing  under  heaven  ever  greatly  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  his  feelings.  His  moral  man,  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  was 
never  agitated  oitener  than  once  a  year,  and  then  it  was  by  a  miracle. 
The  skin  of  his  sensibility  was  as  impenetrable  as  the  hide  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros, or  the  scales  of  a  crocodile,  or  the  plate  armour  of  an  armadillo.  Tilt 
at  him  with  the  spear  of  wit,  assail  him  with  the  shafts  of  raillery,  batter 
him  with  the  cannonade  of  ridicule, — it  was  all  in  vain; — the  Qibraltet 
of  his  equanimity  remained  unharmed  and  impregnable.  But  look  out 
for  now  and  then  a  shot  in  rotnm,  and  be  sure  it  will  tell  with  the  more 
tremendous  efiect,  coming  from  BO  unexpected  a  quarter,  just  as  the  speak' 
ing  ox  was  an  oracle  &r  more  portenlons  to  the  Romans  than  Delphi  or 
Trophonins. 
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This  rode  nnd  rag^  hero  of  oon  wu  "  many-Bided"  eooiigh,  at  leart 
in  his  Tocatioos  and  avocationa,  to  suit  the  notions  of  that  great  Dogoti  of 
Germaoic  idolatry,  the  "  many  aided"  Qoetba  TempOraliy  he  was  &i- 
mer,  (atmer,  saddler,  and  shoe-oiakei ;  an4  sptritoally  he  waa  a  "  profea- 
aor"  and  a  deacon.  In  hia  potatoe  field  and  ten-yaid,  and  on  hie  old 
letfher-boltomed  work  bench,  He  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  eren  groce- 
fiil,  L  e.  BO  b.r  aa  entirv  adaptation  of  manneia  to  employmeDt  ocnatitulea 
grace.  In  hia  profeaaional  and  eccleaiaatical  duties,  if  not  giaceiiil,  he 
was  reputed  to  be  full  of  grace,  and  hia  longitude  of  countenance  coin- 
ciding with  the  Imigitude  of  hia  public  prayera,  vindicated  the  jusUiesB  of 
hia  repatatioQ.  And  yet,  with  reverence  be  it  spoke,  he  looked,  when 
officiating  as  deacon,  but  still  more  when  in  feniale  society,  very  mueh 
like  "  a  hog  in  acmouc,"  or  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  alack  wiio. 

His  worldly  piUBUita  furnished  bim  abtrndontly  with  the  "  mammon  of 
nnrigbteoiuDeaa,"  and  his  spiritual  avocations  seasoned  the  filthy  lucre 
with  a  taste  of  better  things.  He  was  a  rising  num.  But,  bachelor  as 
he  atill  remained,  it  is  beyond  our  sagacity  to  imagine  how  he  ever  cane 
to  be  choaen  deacon,  unless  he  actually  prayed  himself  into  office,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rigid  respect  usirormty  shown  in  good  old  Connei^cnt  for 
■he  Apostolic  injonction,  "  let  your  deacons  be  the  husband  of  one  wife." 
It  is  true  he  used  jocosely  to  say,  when  atta.:ked  by  hia  brethren  or  sisters 
OB  this  point,  that  as  the  other  deacon  vaa  a  married  man,  they  bad  b«* 
twen  them  the  canonical  allowance,  and  were  indeed  the  "  husbands  of 
ooe  wife." 

But  deacon  he  was— end  onmarried,  and  rich.  If  his  family  bible 
cookl  be  truated,  (and  who  shall  gainsay  the  scriptures  1)  thirty-three 
yeushad  shed  on  bim  their  "lighlaandabadovn  of  (ia^/«  life;" — he  was 
a  confirmed  Ccelehs. 

Under  all  ibeae  dicumslaDcea,  iait  wonderful  that  be  was  moat  induatrj- 
ooaly  and  disintoreetedly  admired,  sought  aAer  and  courted,  by  all  the 
marriageable  girls  in  the  pariah  I  Lord !  what  a  constellation  of  oyra, 
blae,  black,  and  grey,  (I  name  them  in  their  order  of  ment,)  sparkled 
and  twinkled  and  blazed  round  him.  wherever  he  Appetaed  m  public. 
What  a  squadron  of  pretty  cape  were  resolutely  set  at  him  ;^^what  a  le- 
gion of  "funny  little  feel"  tripped  beside  his  path; — what  an  Arabian 
breeze  of  sweet  aigita  and  fragiant  smpiraiions  was  wafted  after  him, — 
aksl  in  vein.  The  fragrance  was  "  wasted  on  the  desert  air."  The 
flowers  of  beanty  "  blushed  unseen"  by  him,  and  mby  lip,  and  diamond 
or  sapphire  eye,  and  teeth  of  pearl,  might,  so  &r  aa  his  feelings  were  con- 
caned,  have  just  as  well  sparkled  in  "the  dark  unfethomed  caves  of 
ocean."  Just  as  \rell  might  the  Zodiacal  Virgo  hav^  given  chase  to  old 
Sagitariut,  as  these  aweet  virgins  of  Pleasant  Valley  have  pursued  Dea- 
con Marvel  In  vain  did  shrewd  mammas  form  their  motherly  schemes, 
and  aet  their  match-making  snares,  to  inveigh  him  into  mstrimony.  In 
vain  did  their  artless  daughters  bait  the  trsp,  and  make  it  tempting.   Alas, 

Cookie 
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for  them  allt  TheM  veteran  Naomis  utd  bloshing  Rntbs  bad  aot  a  M. 
cood  Bosz  to  deal  with.  Perchance  he  might  hare  allowed  them  to 
glean  afier  his  reapers,  but  not  lo  barreet  am)  game  hun. 

Deacon  Marvel  marrelled  at  none  of  these  tbinga  Unmoved  by  all 
thia  petty  (coati)  tumult, — undaziled  by  the  planetary  lights  of  beauty — 
nncangbt  in  all  their  toils  and  by  all  their  toil, — unmindful  if  not  nna- 
ware,  of  the  gynocratic  conspiracy,  he  moved  steadily  along  his  path, 
broke  up  his  fidlow  ground,  raked  only  his  hay,  teoded  his  tan-pits,  and 
stack  Motdif  to  his  lait  "  mIm  citm  lolo." 

Half  a  score  of  years  thus  passed  away.  His  fiinn  extatded  and  swelled 
around  turn  like  a  piiucipabty, — his  taimery  was  like  the  catacombs 
of  Egypt  in  the  multitude  of  its  skinny  sejnilchTes,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  embalmed  treasures,  and  the  products  of  his  workshop  opened  fbr  him 
foreign  markets.  Time  and  long  practice  had  so  inurol  him  to  the  pw 
fennance  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  that  he  could,  finally,  present  the 
symbolic  plate  to'  the  "  brethren"  without  bending  the  pewter,  and  pais 
the  sacramental  cup  to  the  "sister^'  without  always  qiilling  its  conients 
into  their  laps,  to  their  great  scandal  and  indigmUion.  As  he  grew  older 
his  heart  seemed  lo  soften  iiMtead  of  getting  harder,  evm  as  a  frozen  appl^ 
that  has  hung  hard  and  unchanged  as  a  rock  on  its  solitary  bou^ 
tbroQgh  half  the  winter,  will  sometimes  thaw  and  soften  of  a  mild  and 
sunny  meridian  in  February.  The  ardor  of  female  pursuit  had  waxed 
(or  rather  waned)  chilly  and  slow  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  worthy 
Efcocon  outgrew  (hat  form  of  persecution.  He  began  lo  feel  solitary,  and 
&ncy  it  was  "  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  imagine  that  he  had 
wasted  precious  time.  He  heard,  as  he  verily  believed,  the  voice  of  duty, 
whispering  and  whistling  through  the  empty  chambers  of  his  heart,  like 
a  November  blast  moaning  among  dry  branches  and  dead  leaves,  and 
urging  him  to  arise  and  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  "It  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord,"  said  he  at  last  to  himaelf,  "  for  me  to  marry."  And  so  he  resolved 
"  to  go  in  the  way  of  his  duty ;"  to  procure  a  help  meet  for  him,  and  "  to 
raise  up  a  seed  sod  generation  to  pTnise  the  Lord." 

Such  tboitghu  as  these  having  for  aome  time  flowed  th  rough  his  mind, 
like  warm  Buromer  showers  descending  upon  a  glacier, — he  cast  his  eyes 
about  him,  both  mentally  and  corporeally,  in  search  of  the  future  Mrs. 
Marvel  There  was  a  host,  compoard  of  several  generations  of  beauty, 
lo  choose  from ;  all  of  them  in  some  sort  attractive,  and  many  of  them,  a* 
he  said,  "  ruddy  and  fair  to  look  upon."  Long  did  he  ponder,  and  bed* 
tale,  and  hold  solitary  communion  with  his  own  spirit,  unaccustomed  to 
meditate  such  tender  topics ;  nay,  some  profime  historians  have  written, 
that,  however  strange  and  original  we  may  fancy  it,  and  however  uncom- 
mon it  may  be,  for  hvers,  be  actually  went  apart,  knelt  himaelf  down  in 
the  bushes  "  remote  from  haunts  of  mm."  and  prayed  the  aid  of  Heaven 
in  this  his  strait  and  extremity.  Certain  it  is,  if  uniform  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  that  be  began  a  h^Ht  about  thia  period,  o  f  cbaunting  forth,  on  all 
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oeeanoQS,  ia  ounest  tones,  scraps  and  snatchet  of  W&uV  Indian  'Philo- 
flopher  10  lbs  good  old  tune  of  "Gtanges,"  and  the  atfonuhed  echoes  of 
Pleasant  yalley  ieitriied  to  repeat  the  amorons  psalmody  of  the  Deacon 
as  he  trilled  forth 

"  Son  dMB,  I  cried,  eonld  I  bat  •«« 

Tbe  gntk  mud  that  twiiuud  with  vw, 

I  miglit  ba  h>{^  too : — " 
The  resolt  of  all  his  refletuioos  and  prayers  and  psalmody,  was,  that 
Ite  one  day  jamped  off  his  work-bench,  and  into  a  sudden  and  hrilliant 
cooclonoa, 

"My  sbuil"  exclaimed  he,  nsing  the  only  oath-like  exprasion  la 
whkb  he  ever  indulged, — "  Hy  stars !  the  icid-der  Beckct  is  the  very 
eniur  t  Thanks  be  pntaed,  she  is  ready  broke  in  to  tbe  harness  I  BSlj ! 
Bill,  I  say,  bridle  my  horse  I  Sol,  fe,  sol,  sol,  mi,  Ikl" 

" — -'-  Could  I  bat  •(• 

Tbr  gnula  .mid"- 

no,  the  wii^ttr  that — no,  that  spoilsthe  metre  t  irell,  here's  the  iunse. 

The  curious  reader  has  obeerred  that  Deacon  HarTsl  ordered  Billy  to 
kridlt  his  nog.  He  did  this  becaose  he  had  never  yet  iodolged  in  the 
lazDiy  of  a  saddle,  saddler  though  he  was.  He  hod  worked  so  much  in 
hia  tan-ptts  thai  his  own  natural  integumoiis  were  as  thoroughly  cured 
and  hardened  as  the  best  of  English  leather,  insomuch  that  the  exercise 
of  riding  on  the  bare  spiDous  ridge  of  his  venerable  horse  was  pleasant 
and  goitly  exciting  to  his  nether  man.  For  the  take  of  this  pleasure, 
and  for  the  economy  of  the  thing,  therefore,  he  always  rode  "a  hare 
hack"  when  he  rode  at  all,  which  was,  indeed,  biK  seldom. 

The  horse  was  brought  to  his  shop  door, — or  ratlier  to  a  neighboring 
rail  llEnce, — and  the  Deacon,  without  stopping  to,  direst  himself  of  his 
apron,  (that  nved  brood  cloth,)  mounted  first  the  fence  and  then  the 
horse, — Jutving  achieved  which  feat  he  trotted  a*  gaily  as  his  Roahania 
would  bear  him,  in  pursuit  of  Widow  Becket 

It  would  be  doing  the  Deacon  foul  wrong  to  imagine,  either  because 
of  his  fervent  exclamation  aibresaid,  or  on  accouut  of  hia  now  rapid 
movemoiis,  that  his  mind  was  unusually  agitated  or  at  all  confiised.  No 
soch  thing.  H«  was  as  calm  and  composed  as  a  bottle  of  laudanum. 
He  did  not  even  trouble  himself  with  concocting  a  speech  for  the  wi- 
dow's ear,  believing  thsl  he  who  obeyed  the  scripture  injunction,  "  take  im 
thought  for  yourselves  what  ye  shall  lay,"  was  sure  of  success  wbtn  the 
moment  for  speaking  came.  But  he  moved  rapidly  sod  decidedly  be- 
cause it  was  now  the  middle  of  the  ferenooo,  and  time  was  valuable. 
Humming  his  &vorite  air,  he  quickened  bis  nag's  usoal  shamble  into  a 
sharp  trot,  and  pushed  towards  the  attractive  widow's  residence. 

The  Deacon's  path  led  him  directly  through  the  village,  into  the  very 
hornets'  nest  of  gossiping  old  maida  and  old  women.  It  cannot  be  won* 
dered  at,  ther^re,  that  his  expedition  excited  great  curiosity  and  set  a 
hnndred  toogua  in  rapid  motion.    Whoever  has  been  cursed  (excuse  oor 
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luin;  the  most'appropriate  word,)  with  a  resideoce  in  r  anuill  ccnmtiy 
village  muat  remember  kow  all  eyea  stared  at  big  every  movement,  buI 
hew  faiB  comptaxioQ,  drea^  gait,  character,  sayiogE  aiid  doings,  wwe 
noticed,  remembered,  talked  o4  and  lecoided  in  ptrpeiiuim.  Hardly 
had  the  Daacon  left  the  village  before  reports,  surmises,  and  coujectuiea 
were  flying  like  contagion,  from  house  to  house,  and  agitating  the  whole 
female  hiva  Old  gossips  gathered  in  grand  conclave  to  interchange 
their  light  wares  of  small  talk ;  and  the  younger  onea  got  together  in 
little  knots,  wondering  "  what  it  couid  portend." 

Leaving  them,  with  as  utter  an  indifference  as  did  our  knight  of  the 
leather  apron,  to  their  wise  canfobnlations  and  shallow  surraJEea,  let  lu 
go  on  with  the  lorer,  who  is  now  in  sight  of  his  destined  haven,  the 
boose  of  Widow  Becket.  "She  has  a  hundred  acres  of  land,"  solilo- 
quised he,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  red  cottage  and  trim  gardQi,  and  smi- 
ling fields  about  it, — "  and  quite  a  anng,  clever  little  bit  of  a  house,  and  is 
just  about  the  tidiest  little  woman  in  all  Pleasant  Valley.  I  reckon  she 
is  about— let  me  see — twenty-eight  or  nine, — yes,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
as  brisk  ts  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  as  round  and  plump  as  a  partridge.  I 
wonder  she  never  had  any  children  I — The  more  to  come,  I  reckon- 
Well,  well,  we'll  see.     Whoa  I   Dobbin." 

So  sayuig,  he  halted  in  front  of  a  neat,  thrifty  looking  cotta^,  which 
was  overgrown  with  "morning-glories"  and  other  creeping  plants,  and 
looked  like  the  very  abode  of  rustic  comfort  The  Deacon  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  withont  dismounting,  stretched  forth  his  whip,  and 
knocked  loudly  on  the  door,  A  damsel  of  very  small  claims  to  beauty 
answered  the  aummoos. — ^"  Thank  my  stars, 'she  is  none  of  the  widow's," 
thoHgkt  the  considerate  bachelor — he  merely  ioid  "  little  gal,  is  tisier 
Becket  at  home  V  (The  widow  was  in  full  communion,)  "  Yes,  sir," 
"  Call  her  to  the  door  I"  The  widow  came,  with  a  face  so  smiling  and 
kindly,  that  Deacon  Marvel's  heart  (ot  some  other  organ  in  its  vicinity,) 
almost  palpitated  with  the  imwonted  emotions  produced  by  her  charms. 

"  Good  momtng,  Sister  Becket,"  said  he,  lookinir  otHitterabie  things. 

"Good  motnmg,  Deacon.  Wont  yon  get  off  your  horse  and  come 
in?" 

"Why  no,  sister,  I  can't  tarry  this  forenoon:  itiaa  very  busy  time  with 
me  just  now.  I  rode  over,  Sister  Becket, — hemt  just  to  tell  you  that^ 
hem— tCf  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  I  vtarry  yon,  if  y're  willingt 

The  young  widow  was  rather  taken  by  surprise, — but  it  is  preliy 
hard  to  capuze  a  widow  ahogether,  and  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the 
extrBordioary  person  b^re  her,  she  just  blushed  a  trifle,  folded  hei 
hands  demurely  over  her  breast,  and  with  pious  resignation  replied — 

"Well,  Deacon  Marvel,  tht  Lords  will  be  done." 

So  the  contract  was  sealed  on  the  spot  Deacon  Marvel  choosing  his 
bride,  as  the  Polish  nobles  did  their  king,  on  horseback.  The  contract- 
ing parties  in  five  minutes  fized  on  the  wedding  day,  and  then  the  Deacon 
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tsnted  his  horse's  head  homewaH,  returned  ^raTely  to  his  shop,  and  as 
tnditioa  telEa  us,  made  three  pair  of  shoes  before  he  slept  I  Truly  he 
was  B  marrelioiis  smart  num  and  worthy  hero. 


MaTTiage,  ajid  so  forth. 

Id  the  d^s  ivhereof  thia  writio^  speoketh,  the  wkkednen  of  the  fatnd 
had  not  yet  giveu  occasioa  to  all  those  legal  delays  and  statute  fbnoalitieG 
which  now  fi»im  wch  grieTOua  stumbling  blocks  and  stones  of  Dfiaoce 
to  udent  loren.  The  town  clerk  quietly  received  his  dollar  ibr  rMovd- 
ingr  the  notice  of  the  putie^  intention  of  marriage  and  reading  the  suae 
•load  in  the  church ;  the  parson  as  quietly  pockoted  hia  fee,  and  so  the 
aniter  was  cheaply  and  quickly  disposed  o£  And  rery  seldom,  » those 
primitiTfl  dayo,  was  the  wedding  ceremoay  coodacted  with  any  conaidef- 
aUe  parade  or  expense,  or  the  wedding  party  protracted  to  an  unaeasonaUe 
hoar.  Tha  estenainment  was  joyous  but  simple ;— and  no  diaaipotian 
hnke  in  upon  the  calm  hours  aikd  holy  delights  of  the  nuptial  oighL 

Afats  I  for  the  forgotten  simplicity  deuI  defimct  sobriety  of  the  good  old 
tinual     "Eheul   fugaceal" 

Deacon  Marvel,  even  in  that  unsophisticated  age,  shocked  the  sensi- 
bditiea  of  hia  neighbors  by  the  eztraragaDt  simplicity  of  his  wedding 
c^Aration.  He  was  married  at  the  red  cottage  in  the  evening,  jnat 
a  week  aAer  bis  proposals  had  been  so  oddly  made  and  so  appropriately 
accepted, — and  under  circumstances  manifestiitg  great  contempt  for  pop- 
nkr  notions  and  "time-honored  customs."  All  that  day  he  was  bosily 
at  work  on  his  bench,  and  at  noon-tide,  without  changing  hia  appar^ 
harried  to  the  wedding, — as  before,  mounted  on  his  skeleton  horse,  and 
iriih  no  better  saddle  than  a  chair^ushion  aecured  by  a  cord.  Iiutead 
of  donning  his  "^o-to-aiMtM"  clathes,~-his  long  swallow-tailed  blue 
eoat  with  broad  japeimed  buttfms,— his  leaden-colored  aborts  and  silver 
knee-buckles,-— hia  ribbed  white  worsted  hose  and  varnished  aboea, — be 
made  his  appearance  in  working-day  tiini,  with  as  much  cool  indifier- 
nnoe  of  mannei  as  though  he  wa*  merely  cutting  out  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Before  proceeding  farther  our  reader  should  be  told,  ihu  the  Widow 
Beeket,tocanaiderablabeaaty  luiitedasoundjudgmait  anda  very  toler- 
aUetasta.  She  underttoodhnmaniuUnre, and  especially  Deacon  Marvel's 
human  nature,  and  though  somewhat  ofiended  by  his  want  of  refinement 
oa  this  occasion,  she  concealed  her  feelings,  and  found  abimdant  cousola- 
tion  in  the  belief  that  her  administration  as  Mrs.  Deacon  Marvel  would 
soon  "set  matters  to  rights."  Half  the  young  flirts,  of  even  those  days, 
wonld  have  been  pulling  the  Deacon's  hair  and  ears  in  an  instani,  and 
have  teazed  him  into  a  pel  or  a  fever  about  bis  bad  looks.  But  the 
direwd  widow  received  her  uncombed  groom  with  but  a  smile  at  his 
oiilr6  appearance,  and  let  him  court  her  and  marry  her  after  his  own 
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Oar  knight  dismoanted  from  his  charg:er, — entered  the  hotu^ — found 
the  pusoa  and  a  imBll  circle  of  reUtioDs  waiting,— slipped  hia  departed 
mother's  weddisg  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  smiling  bride,  and  a  gpanith 
dollar  into  the  hand  of  the  uniling  clergyman, — pronounced  the  vows,— 
almoit  upaet  his  wife  at  his  first  rude  and  unpractised  attempt  at  kissing, 
actually  probing  one  of  her  beautiful  eyes  with  his  nasal  protuberance, 
— al«  a  slice  of  cake,  drank  a  glass  of  cider, — and  then  started  for  home. 

In  thoM  days  horssB  "carried  double,"  and  man  and  wife  rode  tog^ 
ther  on  the  same  nag.  There  was  then  no  Tezatious  doubts  or  dispotea 
in  regard  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  lady,  as  the  proper  place  of  her  gen- 
tknian  companion, — for  the  saddle  in  Iroot  belonged  aa  certainly  to  him  ■■ 
did  iha  pilUon  behind  to  her.  Deacon  Marvel  brought  his  Roaioante  to 
the  borio^loek,  slipped  the  cushion  beck  for  a  pillion,  bestrode  the  ban 
spine  of  his  paliwt  beast,  and  Ihm  called  on  "Sister  Becket,"  as  he  still 
called  bef,  to  take  her  position.  He  was  readily  obeyed.  The  widow 
sprang  lightly  into  her  seal,  and  wound  her  arms  around  the  ribs  of  hat 
new  hoaband,  with  a  grip  so  cloae  as  to  make  him  catch  hie  Veath  and 
feel  Tery  peculiar.  In  this  sttuuion  they  proceeded  slowly  almtg,  aoiM- 
thing  aftar  the  Kale  and  Fetruchio  bshiou,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Blar*el  manaioD  in  the  village. 

There  we  leave  theta--Bllowing  our  reader  to  imagine  all  that  fol- 
lowed,— the  perils  of  dismounting  from  their  elevated  and  precarious 
•tot,— the  hospitalities  of  the  evening,— end  the  Eleusinia  of  the  night, 
^reservii^  future  adventures  for  a  subsequent  chapter. 

CRAPTKK   IIL 

The  honeymoon  and  ilt  eonsegvencei. 

What  miFBcaloua  consequences  sometimes  follow  matrimwiyl  What 
cnrions  TariatitHia  of  habits  and  feelings,  and  what  revolutions  in  charac- 
ter (as  developed  in  action)  grow  out  of  a  simple  change  from  single  to 
double  blessedneni  Deacon  Marvel  furnished  some  pithy  illnstratioDB 
of  these  inteijectional  propositions.  Marriage  and  its  incidents  operated 
on  bim  like  sunbeams  on  a  chrysalis.  He  melted  into  life,  shook  oflT 
hb  scaly  covering,  and  instead  of  a  g^b  came  forth  quite  a  botterfly. 
The  villagers  were  aina»d  aitd  even  alamned  by  the  rapid  process  of  rfr- 
forniation  through  which  a  few  months  carried  the  worthy  DeecoiL 
They  said  it  was  a  "_/br«-nMWMr." 

Well  might  they  wonder.  Before  the  honey-moon  had  expired,  the 
new-married  couple  rode  to  netting  ( there  was  no  church,)  in  a  wagon 
of  their  own,  such  as  had  never  before  blessed  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley:  the  old  family  horse-skeieton  ^vas  consigned  to  th« 
bark-grinding  mill  and  replaced  by  a  sleek  and  smart  successor,  for 
whom  a  bridle  and  saddle  were  furnished  from  the  best  of  the  Dea- 
con's manufacture;  and  the  good  Deacon  dashed  himself  out  in  an  entir« 
new  suit,  looking  some  ten  years,  at  least,  younger  than  before.    Nor 
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wu  it  tcog  bcfen  Mill  grcMet  chugM  occuml  Tie  DtMon  went 
ao  fitf  u  to  bnild  htnuelf  a  large  itevr  hoiuc^  and  talk  aboot  a  chnidt 
Tith  iteepte  and  bell,  fbi  tha  coDvaniMiGe  of  a  pariah  which  bad  thua 
&ir  alwaya  wonfaipped  in  die  achoo^louN.  Bo  much  far  the  iafliKnc* 
of  a  jadiciooa  woman. 

The  Deactm  waa  a  man  who  ncTei  did  any  thin^  by  halraa, — who 
nerer  made  two  bitn  at  a  cherry, — aa  hia  fiuniljr  hiatory  will  ahow. 

Acting  OQ  the  a{nu  ot  thoao  new  feelinga  which  had  tpnmg  np  in  hia 
boBom,  ha  went  reaolutely  forward  in  hia  pqrpoae  at  decoratiiig  the  vil- 
lage green  with  "  an  elegaDl  wueM-^u"  and  by  a  ajagnlar  ewnddaoca^ 
the  comer  AMU  of  that  edifice  waa  laid  OD  the  very  day  which  made  bin 
the  father  rftwo  Iwty  boys.  We  have  jiui  nid  he  never  did  any  thing 
by  halvea  t  "  Hy  atara,"  cried  he,  hearing  the  happy  newt  jnat  aa  It* 
bad  completed  the  tadc  of  laying  the  comer  alone, — "  Hy  atais,  Ai«Mr 
J(M*i,y«a'Te  done  well)  Sol,  fa,  aol,  kl  'The  gentle  maid  that 
tviiaud  with  me  I' " 

Hie  foundation  of  the  church  being  laid  under  aoch  anapieioat  cir- 
camatancea^  and  with  anch  omcoa  of  fertility  and  qieedy  incraae,  tha 
work  went  on  with  great  vigor  and  high  hope.  A  apaciona  (nunework 
waa  erected  upon  thia  fbondation,  roofed,  abingled,  cla{riioarded  aitd  paint- 
ed with  aarpriaing  expedition.  The  inaide  of  the  church  waa  not  ao 
speedily  completed,  and  in  consequence  of  some  anavoidable  delay,  it 
waa  determined  (a  open  the  honae  for  worahip  at  once,  bat  to  poatprae 
the  fomtal  dedication  till  the  whole  (^  the  work  waa  completed. 

At^cofdingly  aa  aoM  aa  the  lower  floor  waa  laid,  and  the  pewa  and 
pnlpit  erected,  althoagh  acarcely  any  thing  had  been  done  to  the  "  galle- 
ry," public  worship  waa  had  in  the  new  house.  A  few  looae  pfamks 
were  arranged  in  the  gallery  to  accommodaia  "the  singers,"  and  the 
crowd  of  nrcluns  that  always  swaim  ammd  the  highest  seats  in  onr 
synagogoea.  To  keep  these  boys  in  order,  aa  well  aa  to  lead  the  maaie, 
(for  ha  waa  both  tiftking  smn  a»i  ekoriiitr,)  the  Deacon  took  his  aeat 
also  in  the  gallery.  Alas  I  he  little  fbmaw  the  catastrophe  that  await- 
ed hun,  but  in  happy  security  joiiwd  in  the  psalmody,  ponring  forth  • 
cataract  of  melody,  and  making  die  ears  of  the  andieoce  tingle  with  the 
rich  nanl  twang  of  his  steeittirian  vtnce.  The  psalms  were  sang,  the 
prayera  were  prayed,  and  the  ebosen  chapter  of  Holy  Writ  had  bass 
resd,  wheel  the  venerable  Elder  Muck  roae  in  the  polpii  and  announced 
thetext.  At  that  imlucky  moment  the  attention  of  the  Deacon  was  caught 
by  die  grimaces  of  a  yooug  rogue  who  was  ^taldng  off"  the  minisier, 
stUTOODded  by  half  a  dosen  othen  ready  to  split  with  sappreaaed  latigbter. 
The  spectacle  was  intolea^le. 

"  Tha  ligta  no  longer  Blount  Mold  bear  I 
Br  bBaTona  «ad  all  its  taint*  I  (waar, 
rttUtUMktadabtadcI" 
The  angry  Deacon  sprang  fnriouily  forward  to  visit  the  pate  of  tba  o^ 
fending  urchin  with  an  admonitory  rap,  trod  tbongbtlessly,  but  wi A  all  hia  |  ^ 
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weight,  on  &e  unsupported  eod  of  an  tmfiutened  board,  and  the  next 
moment,  to  his  utter  amaiement,  foimd  himself  malring  a  flying  leap  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  below.  He  laoded  most  gracefQlly  aetride 
the  neck  and  shonldera  of  a  corpulent  old  lady,  who  eunk  nnder  the  tre- 
moidaoiia  shock  of  hig  descent  into  the  bottom  of  the  pew,  kicking  and 
■creaming  "  like  a  shot  deer  or  a  htin  wild  duck."  The  minister  paused 
in  the  midst  of  hie  text,  and  the  whole  congregation  aiose  as  though  they 
were  about  singing  the  doxotogy,  and  every  head  was  turned  towards  the 
pew  in  whidi  the  flying  Deacon  and  the  fat  woman  had  ao  myat^kxnly 
dinppenred.     For  a  moment  not  a  sound  was  heard — 

"  Not  ■  dntm  vu  heard,  not  a  fiiiMnd  note  I" 
bat  all  was  appallingly  still;  so  that  Elder  Mack  began  to  feei  it  was  all 
over  with  both  E)eacon  Marvel  and  Mr».  Broaden.  But  sounds  soon 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  people — sounds  which  indicated  that  ft 
desperate  struggle  was  ia  prc^esa,  attended  with  no  little  wrath,  pain, 
affright  and  confuaton.  The  Deacon  had  nearly  stunned  Mrs.  B.  by  his 
&11,  while  she  in  her  turn  almost  annihilated  him  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  dragged  him  down  with  her  and  crushed  his  tmfoitunate  legs  be- 
Dealh  her  mountaioous  weight  Rustling  and  struggling,  groaning, 
kicking  and  something  that  sounded  awfully  like  eurnng,  rose  in  horrid 
discord  from  the  invisible  pair,  and  at  last,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  gen- 
eral rush  of  the  people  to  the  pew,  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  DeacfHi  ap- 
peared above  the  rail,  looltiog  rs  red  and  fiery  as  though  his  phiz  actoally 
was  a  lantern  with  a  doxen  lamps  burning  within,  followed  by  the  broad, 
Uowsy  and  indignant  &ce  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  assault,  more 
red,  if  ponible  than  his,  looking  like  the  full  mom  through  an  evening 
mist;  the  two  together  presenting  in  conjunction  a  spectacle  beyond  de- 
scription ludicrous  and  extraordinary.  The  Deacon  hmped  back  to  the 
gallsry,  anasingly  crest  fallen,  while  Mrs.  Broaders,  with  a  vain  endea- 
vor to  restore  her  crashed  bcxinet  and  rumpled  rufftodecent  and  chrtstiaii 
trim,  hobUed  out  of  the  church  and  did  not  again  make  her  appearance 
fiHasu-numth. 

Five  mituSaa,  hoarerar,  sufficed  to  reassure  and  compose  the  sturdy  Dn- 
coQ,  BO  that  he  SBoisd  himself  on  the  cross-beam  of  the  gallery,  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  broad  aisle,  and  began  to  meditate  on  the  "tpieial  pn- 
viitneet"  as  be  couidered  (he  affray  from  which  he  had  just  esoaped. 

Alas)  for  our  herol  he  would  have  been  a  wise  man,  had  he  gane 
home  like  the  lady  upon  whom  ho  'lighted  so  unceremoniously. 

Sil^K^e  having  been  restored  to  the  congregation,  Elder  Mack  re- 
GommeDced  his  diacourse.  Like  most  of  tbeold-&shioned  pmcheiB,  his 
method  of  analysing  and  arranging  his  sermtm  was,  to  divide  them  into 
some  eight  or  ten  heads,  each  head  being  sutnliTided  into  three  or  four 
more  little  heads :  thus  resembling  some  of  the  strange  ministers,  with 
their  heads  and  horns,  seen  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  &ct  the 
preaching  of  one  of  Elder  Mack's  discourses  was  like  the  conflict  be. 
tweeo  Hercules  aad  the  Hydm,  in  which  one  head  of  the  beast  was 
hardly  cut  off  and  diqxMed  of  before  two  others  started  up  in  its  place. 


The  miiUBter  had  now  proceeded  triamphsadf  thnofh  hit  "ae- 
veothly ;"  foi  apvnrda  of  en  hour  had  his  guttunl  monototiy  fallal  like 
a  ^fentlfl  opiate  on  the  aames  of  his  hettiers,  and  he  wm  jost  ready  to 
gnpple  with  his  "  eigfhthly,"  when  hij  atteDtioD  wu  amated  by  the  heed 
of  Deacon  Marrel,  which  bed  gfrtidualty  svayed  from  in  perpoidictilai- 
ky,  until  his  chin  vrae  now  baiied  in  the  hoaom  of  his  rtM,  and  his  body 
teemed  nodding  to  the  cadencea  of  the  ipeeker's  voice; 

The  truth  is,  Deacon  Harrel  wsb  aaleep.  Either  be  had  been  kept 
awake  by  the  aquallinf  of  hit  babies,  the  night  before— or  hli  racent  Ul 
had  90  stunned  his  faculties  as  to  make  him  letkai^ic. 

At  evM-y  emphatic  word,  as  tf  the  Deacon  attended  to  the  diacoune 
even  when  sleepiiig,  his  head  nodded,  and  erery  nod  seemed  to  brin^ 
Mm  nearer  the  floor.  The  parson  was  dismayed ;  what  ahonld  he  do  ? 
Once  already  had  the  Deacon  flown  firom  the  gallery,  and  now  it  ap- 
peared ha  wa>  about  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  alas,  with  no  wtiia- 
ceol  bt  woman  to  break  his  &11 1 

Suppressing  a  monwoiary  rising  of  wrath  end  mortified  nmUy,  Elder 
Hack  resorted  to  seraral  innocent  artifices  to  louse  and  saTe  the  slnm- 
baimg  aaint.  He  lifted  up  his  vovm  like  a  trumpet;  nod,  weitt  the  head. 
He  lowered  his  tones  to  a  gentle  manner:  nod,  iwd.  He  pounded  the 
pulpit  with  his  clenched  fists ;  nod,  nod,  nod.  The  sweat  ilarted  on  bis 
brow  and  trickled  down  his  nose,  in  his  excitemeiu,  and  with  his  eyes 
rolling  in  a  sort  of  phrenzy,  he  slammed  down  the  big  bible  upon  dte 
desk  with  a  tremendous  noise ;  nod,  nod,  nod,  as  before.  The  eudieaee 
were  soiprised  and  delighted  with  the  unwonted  mergy  of  their  old  par- 
aon ;  they  imagined  that  he  had  received  from  on  high  a  new  and  sodden 
iaapiralion,  little  fancying  where  he  borrowed  his  ardor.  And  now, 
Elder  Hack,  growing  desperate,  began  to  hurl  texts  of  Scriptoree  at  the 
onateady  head  of  the  sleeper.  "It  is  high  time  to  aaake  mU  of  tltfp," 
oied  he.  But  in  vain,  Deacon  Marvel  did  not  heed  iL  "  Wo  to  <Aeai 
tk»t  are  at  ease  in  Zion,"  shouted  he.  The  Deftcon  nodded  bis  as- 
sent "AvaJte,  O  sleeper,  and  arise''  yelled  the  maddened  divine. 
The  only  uuwer  was  another  nod,  and  a  moat  threatening  lurch  of  the 
Deacon's  whole  body.  Elder  Mack  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  called 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Deacon  Marvel )  Deacon  Marvel  I  it  is  hatd 
preaching  to  a  sleepy  congregation  I"  The  Deacon's  head  flew  up  lo 
its  place  at  once,  and  before  he  could  command  his  tongue,  he  thundered 
back,  "  Elder  Hack,  Elder  Mack,  if  a  a  darned  sight  hatder  listening  lo 
a  sleepy  sermon  I"  The  effect  of  this  retort  was  irresistible,  and  the  as- 
sembly broke  out  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughterl 

CBAPTXB  tv. 

Eduealian,  ^e.  ^e. 

Not  long  eiier  the  birth  (^  those  twin  boys,  whom  the  Deacon  laaew, 
Xfj  a  sort  of  iuduct,  woukl  be  his  ooly  ehildien,  he  became  pco&Mindly 
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iotereoted  in  the  theory  oi  puental  goTemmoDt  and  domeatic  edncotioQ. 
Long  and  deeply  did  he  ponder,  maditue,  and  tam  the  matter  over  in  hia 
mind.  At  loat  hia  thoughta  wttled  down  upon  two  diatinct  and  conflict- 
ingf  ayatemi,  and  between  tkeae  be  oacillaled  like  a  prndulum  betwetn 
the  iwo  enda  of  ita  cycloid.  Theae  two  achemea  were  afterwuda  de- 
aciibed  by  hia  aon  Joehoa,  in  the  chemical  langnage  of  that  day,  as  "the 
pktof-itac  and  the  eMii-pUo^iatic,"— «r  the  "flogging"  and  "no  flog- 
ging" ayalenui  The  first  aaaunied  aa  its  fiutdaMenlal  propontion  and 
baaia,  the  doctrine  that  a  child's  conscience  is  decidedly  cutaneous,  and 
reaides  chiefly  in  that  part  which  Hudibnuaaserts  lo  be  the  seat  of  honor 
at  a  more  advanced  period  in  life.  It  ia  a  sort  of  manual-Ubor  syston,— 
its  chief  exercises  being  flagellation  and  those  Tarious  other  calliathaue 
and  gymnaatic  exerciaea  commonly  known  as  corporeal  punishment^ 
and  which  are  suj^Kwed  to  beat  i%  knowledge  and  beat  nt  the  principlea 
of  evil  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  The  other  system  sToids  such 
diKinct  and  senaibte  appesla,  by  rod  and  ferule,  and  naked  hand,  to  the 
colaneoua  eonacience,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  good  seoae  and  inward 
principlea  of  the  joTenal:  it  is  perauaaive,  not  compulaory,— it  treati 
logic  and  not  authority  aa  the  boaia  of  lamily  goTemment,  and  a«tnnet 
that  good  argumenta  are  alwaya  irresistible  and  cooctusiva  Well  might 
the  Deacon  pause  and  ponder  before  adopting  either  of  these  opposite 
modes  of  tieatment  He  weighed  and  measured  as  well  aa  he  could  all 
the  argitmenta  upon  both  sidea  of  the  controTeny  with  all  the  patience  of 
Chancellor  Eldon,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  time  ao  nearly  riTalling 
the  duration  of  an  equity  suit  under  the  adminiatration  of  that  moat  learn- 
ed and  most  hesitating  lord,  that  the  wonder  was  that  the  parties  in  interest 
outlived  hia  dubitation,  or  that  he  himself  survived  it.  In  hct  he  never 
did  come  to  any  choice,  and  when  at  last  a  decision  was  forced  upon  him, 
fiinding  with  another  profound  leasoner,  (Sir  Roger)  "that  a  great  deal 
laiffiit  be  aaid  on  both  aidea,"  he  imitated  the  evai-handed  (in)  justice"  of  a 
board  of  refereea,  and  dezteroualy  avoiding  an  avowal  of  hia  prefer- 
wce  for  either  aide,  decided  in  fevor  of  both,  by  determining  to 

Parents  who  are  bleased  with  but  one  child  at  a  birth  can  never  adopt 
hia  conduct  aa  a  precedent,  and  "dodge  the  question"  aa  Deacon  Marvel 

did  by  determining  to teat  at  once  the  merits  of  both  ayatona,  by 

applying  the  one  to  Caleb  and  subjecting  Joshua  to  the  other  I 

Thua  did  the  tfurdy  apirit  of  the  Deacon  triumph  over  the  perplexity 
which  beoel  him.  When  Sampson  bore  away  Ihe  galea  of  Oaia,  and 
when  Alexandnr  cut  the  complexities  of  the  (joidian  knot,  they  merely 
triumphed  over  physical  obstructions.  Deacon  Marvel  vaoquiahed  a  dif- 
ficulty of  a  br  higher  grade,  and  deserves  lo  be  eateemed  accordingly. 

He  resolved  that  while  the  elder,  Caleb,  was  scolded,  cufi*ed  and  pouiKled 
fcr  all  his  sins  and  peccadillos,  the  younger,  Joahna,  ahoukl  beer  soft 
worda,  gentle  reproof,  wholesome  advice  and  i«ideT  admonition. 

Reasoning  on  c<Hnmon  cases  and  ordinary  principles,  we  should  ex- 
pect this  extraordinary  conduct  would  introduce  discords  nod  domeadc 
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JUB  into  the  Bfarrol  ftinily:  that  Ute  boys  would  gfiow  np  jeehHiB  of  each 
other,  and  that  Caleb,  the  whippee,  would  tooa  learn  to  bate  his  parents 
aa  nnjurt,  and  hu  brothei  aa  hii  naiunl  eaemy,  the  cause  of  all  his  suf- 
feringa.  ProrideDce,  howerer,  provided  an  antidote  for  this  otherwise 
iatal  domestic  poison,  in  the  dispoeition  and  temperament  of  the  two 
boya.  In  &ct  we  suqiect  that  the  Deacon's  duplex  syatem  originated 
partly,  at  least,  in  the  diversity  of  character  manifest  in  bis  children 
eret)  while  they  were  in  awaddUng  bands.  Hsd  these  twins  resembled 
%t,  and  our  br<^ers,  what  scuffling  and  squabbling  there  would  have 
beoi ;  what  bickerings  and  heart  bomings  I  We  remember  with  ting- 
ling distinctness  the  day  when  we  were  made  the  scape  goet  to  bear  away 
the  sins  and  receive  all  the  expiatory  whippings  and  spankings  due  in 
justice  to  llie  other  three  delinquents,  whose  ingenuity  converted  uc  in 
the  Malochi  Malagwesthea  of  the  tribe.  Those  happg  days  ar^  alas, 
flown,  and  we  have  outgrown  and  outlived  all  those  delecUable  pleasures. 
But  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  admirably  adapted  to  their  respective  lots 
and  treatments.  Joshua,  whose  skin  was  predestined  to  remain  unbro* 
ken  in  its  integrity,  was  one  of  those  quii-k,  retiring,  inoffensive  bodies, 
whose  condact,  if  it  never  meiits  strong  commendation,  never  incurs  a 
reproach,  nor  deserves  a  censure.  On  the  other  hand,  Caleb,  as  if  aware 
(hat  the  rod  must  come,  and  yet  resolved  thai  it  should  neither  come  with- 
otn  a  cause,  nor  be  remembered  a  moment,  was  as  boisterous  and  mis- 
chierous  a  mad  cap  as  ever  pulled  his  nurse's  hair,  or  tried  a  mother's 
patience.  FroUc  and  fuo  and  deviltry  were  natural  to  him.  He  was 
the  most  inveterate  tniam  that  ever  broke  leading  strings.  Mnd-piea 
were  his  delight  He  bore  castigaiion  like  a  martyr,  and  gloried  in 
stripes  and  persecution.  In  his  frequent  elopements  it  was  ntotter  of 
doubt,  so  nearly  amphibious  was  he,  whether  he  wss  to  be  sought  Jbr 
by  land  or  water.  He  was  found  one  day,  long  before  he  was  out  of 
petticoats,  up  to  his  neck  in  a  tub  of  rain-water  near  the  door,  frolicking 
with  a  shod  that  bad  been  placed  there  to  keep  fresh.  His  energy  in 
mischief  was  so  active  as  sometimes  to  inspire  and  carry  away  his  gett- 
lie  brother.  Being  at  one  time  expelled  from  the  sick  chamber  of  his 
mother,  for  blowing  bis  willow  whistle,  he  went  out,  and  taking  Joshua 
with  him,  tbey  both  vanished.  Presently  a  distant  whistling  noise  was 
heard,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Search  wai 
thereupon  made,  and  the  missing  boys  were  discovered  at  (be  bottom  of 
the  «:ell,  blowing  their  bark  trumpets  in  wonderfiil  unison  I 

It  wilt  be  readily  imagined  that  their  domestic  education  was  not  the 

only  canse  of  perplexity  to  the  worthy  Deacon.    The  school-boy  ag« 

arrived,  and  new  drafts  were  made  on  the  paternal  treasury, 

"  For  childran  fmli  eipenm  gft. 

And  Bobbj  now  for  icbool  vu  Btl" 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  new  period  of  boyish 

sxistence,  and  parental  anxiougness.     It  will  or  must  now  suffice  to  say, 

at  fourteen  years  of  age,  Caleb  had  sobered  down  into  an  industrious  and  I,. 
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active  fellow,  whose  energies  were  bo  well  directed  that  ha  hsd  become 
his  father's  "  right  hand  man,"  while  the  gentle  Joahna,  whose  onlydecided 
passion  WM  love  of  books,  was  sent  from  home  to  qualify  for  old  "  Yale." 

We  have  said  that  Caleb  had  cooled  down  and  become  discreet  and 
manly.  Indeed  the  change  was  so  complete  that  after  this  period  he 
never  committed  any  act  which  appeared  to  authorise  the  old  gentle- 
man, ready  as  he  was  to  use  the  rod,  in  again  chastising  the  child 
by  way  of  punishrnent,  and  so  the  instrument  of  aulbority  was  laid 
aside,  although  still  within  reach.  The  odd  old  man  was  greatly 
troubled  by  this  unexpected  state  of  things.  He  was  fearfiil  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  that  a  protracted  scene  of  domestic  concord  would 
lead  to  serious  evils,  "Jeehurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked,"  thought  he ;  and  he 
was  alarmed  lest  Caleb's  depravity,  so  long  hidden  and  suppressed,  would 
gather  volranic  energy  and  break  out  into  some  awful  eruption.  He 
was  afraid  his  son  might  become  proud,  conceited,  and  at  heart  a  rebel, 
if  by  this  course  of  good  conduct  he  was  allowed  to  escape  all  exhibi- 
tions of  the  paternal  power,  (he  "  patria  potestas."  He  therefore  devised 
a  most  ingenious  mode  of  preventing  such  calamities,  of  inculcating  the 
feeling  of  reverence  and  obtdimce,  and  of  vindicating  at  once  the  fether's 
authority  and  the  propriety  of  the  eutaiuaus  system.  The  plan  he  hit 
upon  was  this.  At  midnight,  once  a  year,  on  the  night  preceding  Ca- 
leb's birth-day,  precisely  as  the  old  dutch  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  the 
hour.  Deacon  Marvel  called  up  Caleb  from  his  bed,  lectured  him  most 
pathetically  on  the  subject  of  obedience  and  good  conduct,  on  filial  sub- 
ordination, or  what  he  styled  pa-rental  and  ma-rental  duty,  and  on  the 
danger  of  "sparing  the  rod,  and  spoiling  the  child;"  precisely,  I  say,  u 
the  clock  struck.  Deacon  Marvel  did  the  same,  and  he  went  on  (he  prin- 
ciple  of  announcing  the  age  of  the  boy  by  the  number  of  lashes,  thus  in- 
creasing the  allowance  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  system  thus  adopted 
begun  with  fifteen  blows,  smartly  applied,  and  wasdestmed  to  close  with 
a  grend  finale  of  one  and  twenty. 

Alaal  for  the  wisdom  of  those  good  old  times!  modem  degeneracy 
may  sneer  at  this  family  rile,  this  annual  festival  of  authority,  this  paas- 
over  of  scourging.  But  can  it  discover  a  better  mode  of  treating  chil- 
dren ?  A  venerable  Massachusetts  doctor*  attributed  the  disobedience  of 
the  recent  generations  of  children  to  the  rupture  between  England  and  ■ 
her  North  American  colonies!  We  think  it  has  been  generated  by  tho 
modem  abandonment  of  the  birchen  rod  and  hickory  twig.  But  we  will 
not  pause  here  to  agitate  the  question. 

This  annual  expression  of  fotherly  regard,  this  endorstmerU  of  the  son 
by  the  father,  was  always  given  in  the  presence  of  the  tender-hearted  but 
Bubmisaive  mother,  whose  tears  did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  produced 
by  the  executioner.  Caleb  conducted  himstlf  on  these  occasions  to  ad- 
He  knew  his  father's  foibles  and  bore  with  ihem  in  all  kind- 
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Doa  and  SoAmtaact!.  He  Inew  and  /rZl,  (at  Iwai  unce  a  year,)  that  on 
ihis  eatth  there  is  Dotiuug  so  puie  and  holy  and  piecions  as  a  paioit'a 
love,  Qoching  more  grateful  lo  the  Divine  nature  than  filial  duty  end  af- 
fectioiti  and  knowing  this,  he  endured  his  uripes  wiib  Spartan  Sirtituda 
ODlil  tbs  last  year  of  bia  minority  came  round. 

"  Thank  heaven,  to-night  puts  an  end  to  corporeal  proob  of  my  father'a 
regard!     To-morrow  I  am  a  man,  aai  then  good  bye  to  caatigatioa" 

Such  were  Caleb's  thoughts  as  he  came  homewajd  from  the  field  on 
the  last  eveoing  of  his  minority. 

"But,"  continued  he,  "this  last  scene,  this  final  display  of  'jio-rental 
and  sM-reotal'  authority,  will  doubtleaa  be  uncommonly  striking — Qod 
help  my  patience.  My  shoulders  ache  at  the  bare  idea.  X  must  contrivB 
some  way  to  eacape  from  this  aoie  trial." 

Aa  he  meditated,  a  suggestion  occurred  to  him  that  promised  a  safe 
deliverance,  could  his  plan  be  efiected  without  suspicion.  He  quickened 
his  step,  entered  the  house,  greeted  his  mother  with  more  than  bia  usual 
cheerfulnew,  and  speedily  communicated  to  her  his  plan  of  salvation. 
The  good  old  lady  was  delighted,  for  she  had  been  weeping  ov^  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  final  crowning  act  of  torture. 

"  It  will  do,  Caleb,  for  Mrttn,"  said  she,  looking  at  the  old  clock,  "  for 
yoar  Pa  wonld  never  think  of  licking  you  after  you  are  free." 

The  okl  man  presently  came  in  to  supper,  and  looked  a  little  auriffised 
lo  find  his  wife  half  smiles,  half  tears — 

"  Aiinileaiilhelip,aDdaie>riii  the  aye," 
and  Caleb  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  lace  as  broad  as  the  shield  of 
Minerva.  The  Deacon  was  himself  unusually  sober,  and  before  sitting 
down  lo  eat,  he  besieged  heaven  with  a  prayer  of  portentous  length  and 
ngnificancy, alluding  so  pointedly  to  the  approaching  midnight  ordinance^ 
and  coupling  it  so  strangely  with  the  etory  of  Abraham  ofiering  up  Isaac 
as  a  bnrot  ofleriog,  that  Caleb  half  &ncied  the  Deacon  cherished  the 
bloody  purpose  of  exactly  imitating  the  patriuchal  example  The  grace 
aided  at  last,  as  it  seemed,  rather  because  the  Deacon's  legs  got  weary, 
ihan  because  his  desires  were  fully  uttered,  and  the  evening  meal  was 
eatoi  by  all  parties  in  silence.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  off 
more  aociably,  ibr  the  Deacon  made  one  oi  two  alluaionB,  in  rather  a  sly 
manner,  lo  the  approaching  solemnity  of  Caleb's  manamission. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  old  people  retired  to  the  adjoining  bed-room,  wish- 
ii^  the  Sim  good  night 

*'  Do  not  sit  up  too  late,  Caleb,"  said  the  &ther. 

"  No  sir,"  said  Caleb,  "and  lather,  be  careful  not  to  oversleep  your 
sel^  for  the  morning  finds  me  a  free-man  1" 

"  Do  not  flatter  yoursell^  Caleb,  that  I  shall  forget  you,"  replied  the 
Deacon,  while  hia  wife  shook  her  head  deprecatingly  at  the  foolish  boy. 

No  sooner  was  the  bed-room  door  closed,  than  Caleb  hastened  to  the 
old  clock,  removed  the  striking  weight,  ("a  good  omen,"  thought  he,) 
a^  «et  the  faandi  forward  two  hours.    By  this  arrangement  the  handai  [  q 
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would  indkate  two  when  the  hanuner  toM  twelve;  »  the  yoong  man 
took  off  the  clock  head  and  substitating  hi>  finger  for  the  bell,  touched 
the  Bpring  aod  node  the  clock  strike  toi,  eleven,  tweWe  and  one  in  si- 
lence, thua  making  aare  that  the  machinery  should  not  contradict  itaelf 
and  betray  him.  As  midnight  approached  Caleb  restored  the  weight  and 
retirel 

M  the  regular  ai>d  awfnl  hoar  uprose  the  Deacon,  drew  on  his  inex- 
preanbles,  stalked  into  the  kitchra,  and  aummonad  Caleb. 

"Caleb,  my  son,  don't  rtop  to  dress  yourself;  it  will  only  belabor  lost  I 
your  mother  is  asleep." 

Caleb  made  his  appearance,  ia*»  delay,  and  tatu  evlotttM.  Wb  first 
act  was  to  Ught  a  lamp,— his  next  to  place  it  so  that  its  rays  should  fall 
directly  upon  the  time-piece.     He  then  sat  down  by  his  fidhei. 

"  The  time  has  aluioat  come,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  patriarch,  "  when 
my  authority  must  end,  and  yon  become  a  man.  No  more  after  this 
night  will  you  feel  the  wholeaome  chastisement  of  my  tod."  ("Thank 
fortime  for  that,"  said  Caleb,  inwardly  end  ferroitly.)  Here  the  Dea- 
con drew  his  fingera  along  the  fiill  extent  of  a  formidable  switch  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occaai<m.  He  roee  and  ordering  Caleb  to  stand 
up,  the  clock  that  moment  atmck.  One] — up  went  the  Deacon's  band,. 
Two  t  The  rod  began  to  descend,  but  Caleb  slatted  aside,  and  called 
out,  "lamfreel  lamfreel  look  at  the  clock!"  The  old  man  looked, 
nibbed  hia  eyee  and  looked  again.  There  was  no  mistake,  it  was  evi- 
dcntly  two  o'clock, — the  clock  struck  but  twice  I 

"  My  stars,  Caleb,  it  is  too  late,  you  are  out  of  my  power, — you  are  a 
man  aitd  I'll  bum  up  the  rodi" 

At  this  moment  Caleb  saw  a.  bir  matronly  &ce,  clad  in  (night-cap  and) 
miles  peeping  through  the  bed-room  door, — and  tiiereupon,  after  a  gin- 
gle  meaning  glance,  remembering  hia  Jacobinical  condition  as  to  drea^ 
he  rery  considerately  blew  out  the  candle. 

The  Deacon  retired  in  profound  silence  and  amazement  He  deemed 
it  certain  that  ProTidoice,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Abraham,  had  in- 
terpoaed  and  rescued  Caleb  from  his  cruel  kindness ;  and  revolving  tbeae  . 
ideas  in  his  pious  brain,  he  fell  asleep.  Caleb  hacked  the  friendly  hands 
of  the  time-piece  to  their  true  place  on  the  dial,  and  went  langhing  to 
bed. 

We  hare  only  U  add,  that  the  Deacon  died  at  last  in  utter  doubt  which 
of  hia  two  schemes  of  discipline  was  the  true  and  orthodox  system 
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Napoleon  Liub  Bonapirte  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1803,  aad  was  baptissd  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  Fontaioebleau,  in 
18 1 1 .  At  the  age  of  sevea,  he  lefl  France  with  his  mother.  Like  [he 
King  of  Rome,  he  Eeeined  to  have  resolved  not  to  become  an  exile.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Queen  Horteose  succeeded  in  conso- 
ling him.  At  Malnui^fon,  when  the  Emperqr  came  to  take  his  last  fare- 
well of  him,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  the  child  from  his  arms.  On 
leaving  France,  Queen  Hortense  went  to  Switzerland,  where  she  pur- 
chased an  estate  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance,  which  is  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Arenenberg.  Queen  Hortense  bestowed  the 
greatest  pains  on  the  Prince's  education.  He  was  taught  not  to  regret 
the  prerogatives  he  had  lost,  and  to  feel  that  his  name  imposed  many  and 
difficult  duties,  which  it  wa^  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  lifelo  fulfil. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  childhood  may  be  found  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Madam  Parquin.*  He  early  evinced  striking  firmness,  and  the 
generosity  which  has  since  won  him  so  many  hearts.  He  has  always 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  tothestudy  of  mathematics  and  artil- 
lery, and  was  admitted  to  the  camp  of  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where 
many  yonng  men  study  engineering.  With  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
his  compass  in  his  hand,  living  on  a  soldier's  fore,  (he  Prmce  shared  in 
all  the  lessons  and  eipeditions  of  his  comrades  on  the  glaciers.  It  was 
atThnn  that  he  firatheardoftho  revolution  of  July.  The  beloved  coun- 
try, he  had  so  long  and  so  anitionsiy  desired  to  serve,  was  now  open  to 
him.  Hisfriendfl  and  himself  congratnlated  each  other  on  the  resurree- 
lion  of  liberal  ideas  in  Europe,  and  on  his.  return  to  France,  for  how 
could  they  suppose  that  she,  when  free,  would  continue  to  persecute  those 
whoso  only  crime  was  loving  herf 

The  pain  young  Napoleon  Louis  experienced  at  finding  all  the  hopee 
the  revolution  had  excited,  destroyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  new  govern- 
roeiit,  may  easily  he  imagined.  The  followbg  letters  written  at  iho 
time,  hy  Queen  Hortense,  show  whit  were  her  feelings  and  opinions  oa 
this  subject: 

"  AaeNBNBGRC,  SfptaiAeT  2il,  1833, 

"  Yon  say  you  ure  de«irniii  lo  hear  from  me.  ■  !  rrjoics  with  you  at  tb«  happinm 
or  Pr«nce.    You  must  tiarc  seen  how  diffieoli  it  wai  (o  rastrain  the  enthtw  um  of 

•  Lioisa  Co^helel  wns  educmtd  by  Mfldatne  CnmpBn ;  she  bpcame  the  leclrice  of 

<laMn  H.inens-i  in  1801,  and  nccompanii^  her  to  Switzerland,  where  she  vfiannllMl 

to  Mr.  Parquin.    She  continued  (□  reside  near  Cloeen  H.,  to  whom  she  wu  much 

*Utnh~'  amil  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1836.  olc 
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my  childno,  notwitlutandiiig  mj  wiih  that  thcj  shoald  not  come  Ibrwird  in  any 
way,  but  they  have  been  tanght  to  apprecielc  all  tbot  is  noble  and  greal,  Ihey  ore 
proud  of  their  country,  vhichlbey  would  be  happy  to  Bene,  andtbey  are  from  twen- 
ty to  lw»oiy-A»e  yeais  of  a^. 

"  II  wna  not  fbr  us  lo  nfiue  to  acknowled^  the  right  of  a  natioa  la  cbooM  ito  ■»• 
Tcreign,  but  I  bnTajuai  heardof  ulaw  which  both MiTpri»ea and  grieiea me.  lail 
pouible,  that  al  this  momenLorenlhuaiaam  and  liberty,  I'laace  ^Muld  refnieloopen 
her  anus  to  all  her  children  1  To  thoae  who  for  fifteen  years  hare  shared  in  all  her 
hamilialioH  and  Buffering  1  If  Mapoleon  gare  a  glory  lo  the  country  which  it  ac* 
loiDwledges,  why  doea  it  repnlie  every  oae  that  belong!  to  bim  1  None  of  the  nnm* 
bei  of  the  Bonaparte  family  thought  u  ye(  of  reluitiing  lo  France.  Their  poBilion 
wasdelicBte,  and  witbont  an  inTitation  from  their  country,  they  could  not  enter  it. 
They  are  now  as  nnfortunole  and  nnpTOtecled  aa  before ;  ihey  are  agaiB  exposed  to 
the  peraecnlians  with  which  Tarions  goTemmenla  fbnnerty  haraued  them.  What 
c«n  I  say  to  ray  children,  I,  who  seek  only  lo  moderate  the  ardors  of  their  youthflil 
fteling*,  and  to  cheriA  in  them  the  Ioto  of  their  country  and  ofjuitice  7  I  can  now 
only  teach  them  thai  man  is  unijaleful  and  sel&sh,  but  that  we  mual  lore  him,  and 
that  it  is  always  sweeter  to  for^ve  injuries  than  to  cauae  suffering.  Farewell,  you 
.wished  to  hear  from  ma;  you  see  that  my  feelings  of  the  moment  nre  painful.  I  did 
not  intend  going  to  Paris,  far  from  il.  I  waa  preparing  tiir  a  joumey  to  Itnly,  bnt 
the  infliction  of  that  law,  which  eipda  us  forever  Sum  thai  country  we  lore  so  well, 
and  where  we  still  hoped  to  die,  has  removed  all  my  grief  This  semence,  at  the 
tiiTteil  WHi  first  pronounced,  was  afflicting,  but  then  il  procoedcd  from  our  enemies; 
lenewed  by  ihoae  whom  we  belieied  to  be  oar  firiends,  it  goes  directly  to  (he  heart." 
"Aheheneero,  OctUtT  Sif,  1830. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  Sir,  and  am  much  touched  by  (he  feelings  which  in- 
duce yoa  to  publish  a  work  in  favor  of  the  BonaparLei,  who  are  once  more  banished 
ftum  France.  Ko  one  moredeeply  legreta  the  severity  of  this  law  than  myself,  but 
J  am  reaiflMd  to  it,  fiir  I  do  not  like  to  accuse  my  countrymen  of  ingratitude,  and  I 
am  (old  that  they  have  powerful  motives  for  prohiting  our  return  to  France.  Our  ab- 
sence, it  is  said,  is  iteceseary  lo  the  happioees  and  tranquillity  of  our  country,'  it  ia 
to  be  but  momentary,  Omr  first  intereM  ha«  always  been  the  glory  and  prosperilj 
of  Fitince,  it  ia  Iherebre  our  diKy  lo  aalnnil  lo  this  law." 

Napoleon  Louis  pawed  the  winter  of  1830,  at  Rome  with  his  mo- 
ther. The  Papal  governnment,  fearing  an  ineuirection  in  the  fitatea  of 
the  charch,  considered  the  presence  of  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  as  dan- 
gerous, and  cM>n)pclled  him  to  leave  Rome.  He  joined  hin  brother  at 
Florence,  and  the  insurrection  soon  atler  broke  out.  The  yoimg  men, 
naturally  anxitiuB  about  their  mother,  wrote  to  entreat  her  lo  come  to  Flor- 
ence. She  did  so,  and  when  she  arrived,  found  thai  they  had  left.  Tfacj 
had  joined  the  insurgents ! —Cardinal  Fesch  and  their  Lnde  Jerome,  who 
had  remained  at  Rome,  entreated  them  to  leave  the  army,  and  wrote  to  the 
provincial  government  at  Bologna  that  they  would  injure  the  Italian 
cause,  hut  it  n-as  nil  in  vain.  They  had  been  received  with  the  greats 
e«l  enthusiasm  by  the  army,  and  did  not  doubt  the  success  of  their  cause. 
Alas  I  they  were  soon  undeceived.  The  history  of  this  insurrection  is 
BO  well  known,  that  we  think  it  is  nnnecenary  to  enter  into  any  particu- 
lars. When  the  Auatrians  entered  Romagna,  the  insurgents  retreated 
on  Forli,  where  the  younger  brother  of  Napoleon  Louis  expired  after  a 
few  hours  illness.  Queen  Hortente  was  at  that  time  at  Foligno,  hnt 
knowing  that  the  insurgents  would  ultimately  take  refuge  in  Ancona, 
she  resolved  to  set  ont  for  that  city.     At  a  short  distance  from  Foligno, 
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«  calgctie  drew  up  by  the  sds  of  her  carriage,  and  a  stranger  alighted 
from  it — but  we  will  continue  in  the  words  of  Queen  Hoitense.  "I 
trembled  riolottly,  stthougk  I  hardly  knew  why.  The  atranger  cam* 
fiom  my  children.  'Phuce  Napoleon  ia  ill,'  said  he;  '  he  has  the  mea- 
alee,  and  is  anxious  to  see  you.'  At  the  words :  <mxiou»  to  see  fou,  I  ex- 
claimed— then  he  must  be  ill  I  I  hastened  to  retrace  my  road.  I  had 
bat  one  idea — to  fly  to  my  son,  to  take  caie  of  him,  if  it  weie  not  too 
Intel  U  was  in  nin  that  I  eatd  to  myself  I  have  been  too  uofbrtunate  I 
No,  it  is  not  possible!  Heaven  is  just!  This  winild  be  too  much  fof 
me!  Aitl  no  I  he  will  not  die — he  will  he  restored  to  me.  I  remain* 
«d  without  strength  or  couraga  The  messenger  sent  from  Foili — the 
bees  of  those  who  surrounded  me,  seemed  to  foretell  that  some  misfbr- 
tsne  had  takoi  place.  I  did  not  dare  to  asic  a  question.  Soqiease  even 
was  B  blessing.  And  aotwithsanding  I  heard  the  people  who  surround- 
ed my  carriage  at  every  post-house,  repeat  the  dreadful  words :  Napoleon 
is  deadl  Napoleon  is  dead!  I  heard  it,  but  could  not  believe  iL  I  was 
aloinat  dead  too,  I  believe,  for  I  felt  nothmg,  aaliod  for  oothing,  cared  for 
Bothing. 

"  I  arrived  at  Pesaro,  at  the  palace  of  my  nephew,  I  was  insensible  and 
was  laid  upon  a  bed.  It  was  there  thai  my  unfortunate  son  Louis,  burst- 
tog:  hito  tears,  threw  himself  into  my  arms,  and  told  he  was  now  alone 
ia  the  world;  that  he  had  lost  his  best  friend ;  and  that  but  for  me,  he 
would  have  died  of  grief  on  that  inaminate  body  he  would  not  quiL  *  * 

"My  strength  was  utterly  exhausted.  No  one  thought  it  possible  for 
me  to  travel  in  the  stale  I  was  then  in,  but  still  it  woe  necessary  for  us  to 
ly.  The  Prefect  of  Pesaro  asked  to  speak  with  me.  He  informed  me 
that  the  Auitriaas  were  &st  advancing,  and  besides,  that  vessels  were  seen 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  might  land  other  troops  on  thecoasL  In  that  case 
all  retreat  would  be  cut  ofl!  •  "  "  " 

«  I  had  my  sen's  life  to  savft  My  courage  returned.  I  sent  directly 
for  horaes  and  was  carried  down  to  my  carriage.  The  next  day  we  ar- 
rired  at  Ascona." 

Qmboi  Hortense  bad  l>een  in  formed  that  her  son  would  not  be  allowed 
to  retnter  Tuscany ;  the  Austrian  minister  at  Florence  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  psimiited  to  return  to  Switzerland,  and  besides,  be  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  amnes^  proclaimed  by  the  Austrians  on  entering  the 
Bipal  territor)'.  She  therefore  determined  to  make  uae  of  the  panport 
given  her  by  an  English  gentleman,  and  accompany  her  son  to  Paris, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  law,  which  prohibited  him  from  entering 
France,  she  felt  that  he  would  be  in  safety.  This  step  has  tieen  censured 
and  misrepreseBted,  but  with  the  impartial,  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced her  to  take  it,  must  fully  justify  it.  It  was  advisable  to  lose  no 
tima  in  setting  off,  and  the  despair  of  ^neen  Hoitcnse  may  be  imagined, 
when,  on  going  to  her  son's  bedside,  shediscoverod  that  he  had  the  mea- 
sles. A  week  elapsed  before  be  was  sufficiently  well  to  travel.  During 
that  time  the  Anstrians  eoterad  Ancona,  and  their  commaader-in-chief 
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WW  qturtered  in  the  palace  where  Queen  Hortense  was  staying.  For- 
tunately he  believed  the  report  th^  Napoleon  Louis  had  embarked  for 
Corfu,  and  treated  Q,ueen  Hortense  with  respect  and  attention. 

Thespaceallolted'us,  will  not  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  the  dangers 
and  difiiculties  which  attended  the  journey  of  Louis  and  his  mother. 
Directly  they  had  arrived  at  Paris,  Clueen  Hortense  sent  for  Mr.  UHou- 
delol,  Louis  Philippe's  aide^e-camp,  end  informed  him  of  her  wish  to  see 
Ihe  Kmg.  She  was  received  the  next  day  by  Lonb  Philippe,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  motives  for  coming  to  Paris;  Louis  Philippe 
begged  her  to  preserve  the  strictest  incognitOj  and  said  that  he  had  con- 
cealed her  arrivalfroni  every  one,  exceptfromthe  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Casimir  P6rier.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Clueen,  and  when  she  informed  him  that  her  son  had  written  a  letteiv- 
requesting  I^ouis  Philippe  to  allow  him  to  serve  France  in  any  way, 
were  it  only  as  a  common  soldier;  he  said:  "send  me  that  letter." — 
When  Casimir  Perier  called  on  Q,ueen  Hortense,  she  showed  him  the 
Prince's  letter;  he  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and  said:  "the  Chamber  will 
doubtless  discuss  the  propriety  of  revoking  the  law  which  exile*  the 
Emperor's  family.  It  is  possible  that  your  son's  letter  will  then  he  pub- 
lished."   Notwithstanding  this,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

It  was  decided  by  Louis  Philippe  that  Q.ueen  Hortense  should  pro- 
ceed to  London,  with  her  son,  and  from  thence  write  him,  requesting  his 
permission  to  return  to  Switzerland,  through  France.  They  were  to 
pass  two  days  at  Paris,  but  the  newspapers  were  not  to  speak  of  theii 
visit  until  afler  their  departure.  Perier,  after  making  these  arrangements, 
said  to  the  Queen:  "the  nation  will  thus  become  gradually  accustomed 
to  seeing  you  in  France.  As  to  yourself^  general  consent  would  be  in- 
stantly given  to  your  returning  to  France,  but  your  son's  name  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  return,  and  if  he  should  wish  hereafter  to  enter  our  service 
he  must  change  it.  We  are  obliged  to  be  prudent  with  regard  to  for- 
eigners; there  are  so  many  parties  in  France,  that  war  would  ruin 
us."  The  astonishment  and  indignation  of  young  Napoleon,  whra  his 
mother  repeated  these  words  to  him,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Although 
he  was  ill  at  this  time,  Cssimir  Perier  did  not  conceal  his  anxiety 
to  have  him  leave  Paris,  and  at  length  sent  Mr.  D'Houdelot  to  inform 
Qneea  Hortense,  that  unless  her  son's  life  were  in  danger  they  must  leave 
Paris  on  the  following  day.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May. 
The  physician  who  attended  the  invalid  was  instantly  consulted,  and  de- 
cided that  he  might  set  off,  provided  he  travelled  very  slowly.  The 
inteijeating  fugitives  accordingly  left  Paris  the  next  morning.  When  they 
arrived  at  London,  Qjieen  Hortense  resumed  her  own  name,  and  everyone 
believed  she  had  just  arrived  from  Malta.  Daring  his  stay  at  London, 
Napoleon  Louis  became  convinced  that  the  government  of  July,  instead 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  liberalism,  as  it  had  been  supposed  it  would 
do,  had  determined  to  abandon  it  every  where.  Many  emissaries  wen 
sent  to  him  to  persuade  him  to  appear  in  Prance,  saying  (hat  if  he  would 
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but  do  BO,  the  natioo  would  instantly  declare  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
BeichstadL  Prince  Napoleon's  only  reply  to  these  emreaties,  was :  "  I 
&m  anxious  to  serve  my  country,  but  have  been  repulsed.  France  has 
chosen  a  new  sovereign ;  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  her  decrees." 

Od  the  first  of  August  ^eea  Hoilense  received  her  passport  and  in- 
atanlly  left  Loodoo.  As  she  did  not  wish  hei  son  to  refloter  Paris,  she 
returned  to  Ar^ienberg,  without  seeiug  any  of  her  old  friends.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Poles  sent  a  deputation  to  Louis,  requesting  him 
to  accept  the  command  of  their  army,  and  assuring  him  that  the  presence 
of  the  nephew  of  Napoleon,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the  tri-colored  flag 
oo  the  banifs  of  the  Vistula,  ivould  produce  a  moral  effect  of  which 
the  consequences  would  be  of  incalculable  importance.  He  could  not 
resist  this  appeal  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  was  preparing  to 
«et  ofiTfar  Poland,  when  he  learnt  the  surrender  of  Warsaw.  Unable 
to  assist  this  unhappy  nation  as  he  had  wished,  he  has  constantly  exerted 
lumself  in  the  behalf  of  those  who  so  heroically  sacrificed  themselves  for 
its  Liberties^  and  no  poor  exile  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  assistance. 
Europe  gradually  relapsed  into  apparent  calm,  and  Napoleon  Louis 
returned  to  the  studies  which  had  occupied  him  before  the  revolution  of 
luly.  He  soon  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Political  and  military 
reflections  on  the  Swiss  confederation."  This  work  was  considered  as 
very  remarkable  for  so  young  an  author.  The  goveroment  of  Thurgo- 
via,  soon  after  its  publication  bestowed  upon  the  Prince  the  rights  of  citi- 
zeoahip  in  that  canton.  He  returned  his  thanks  for  this  mark  of  its 
eateon,  in  the  fbtlowing  letter : 

"  AaBHEHSEno,  Mojt  16U,  1839. 
"Sir: — laeupt UierigfauorBcitizeDorThurgoTiBwiihthegTBateU pleaiure.  I 
•m  glad  that  ■  nev  li«  now  binda  me  to  tbat  country,  wliicb  for  lizleen  jetxt  has 
cxtraded  Lo  lu  the  moit  generous  hoipittdiljr.  M;  position  aa  an  exile,  rendera  me 
doably  sennbU  lO  the  interest  yoti  ahow  me.  Ask  Frenchm&n  and  aa  a  Bonaparte, 
lampniiulorbeiti^  theeitiien  ot  a  free  country.  My  mothtrdeuKaitielo  tellyou 
bow  nurh  ahe  ia  aSeciad  by  your  kiwlnew  to  tats.    I  remain,  «)r,  etc." 

In  1834,  Prince  Napoleon  published  a  work  on  artillery,  for  the  use 
of  the  Swiss  troops;  snl  was  named  captain  of  artillery  by  cbe  govern- 
ment of  Berne.  He  then  wrote  to  the  Vice  President  Tarel  as  follows : 
*<  Sir — f  hare  jitit  raceired  (he  letter  which  infbrma  me  that  Ihe  ezeentiTe  eoundl 
of  Berne  have  conferred  Uie  title  of  captain  of  artillery  on  mr,  and  haaten  lo  ex)»tca 
U  you  my  latitude  for  Ibia  aontinaiion.  My  country,  or  raiiier  Ibe  French  govem- 
Dieot,  repubis  me  because  I  am  the  nephew  of  NEipoUon;  you  are  more  jult.  lam 
proud  of  being  numbered  amon^  [be  defender*  ofn  itate  in  which  the  toveieignty  of 
ibe  people  ia  conaidered  aa  the  bnsia  of  the  conatitution,  and  where  every  eitiien  is 
nady  (o  aaoriflce  himadf  for  the  liberty  and  indepcDdence  of  hia  ooantry. 

In  1835,  it  was  said,  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  that  many 
of  the  Portugtiese  of  rank  and  distinction  were  anxious  to  unite  their 
young  ^een  to  Prince  Napoleon  Louis.  Various  newspapers  having' 
npeated  this  report,  the  Prince  contradicted  it  in  the  following  letter ; 
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"  AuHMMM,  AMMkr  MO,  leSft. 

"SerenlMwapiyenlimTeannoiiiMcd  mjrdcfMHUtn  fin  PoitnpJ  u  twaspinat 
to  tha  huid  or  Clu«en  Donn&  Uaria.  However,  flaUering  maj  be  lo  me  the  rappo- 
■iilan  or  an  onion  with  a  youn^  and  Tirtuoai  Queen,  the  widow  of  a  eooua  who 
was  dear  to  me ;  I  conaider  it  mjr  duLj  u>  coairadict  aucb  a  report,  aa  no  atep  with 
which  1  am  acquBiDled  ean  have  giren  riae  to  it.  I  muat  erea  add  that  nolwitliataitd- 
iagthaliTdjriniercat  I  lakeinthedeatinyof  anaiion,thBiha*>iicceeded  in  •btoining 
k*  indapendeoee,  I  ahonld  have  rcfiiaed  (he  honor  of  sharing  (he  throne  of  Ponugal, 
had  it  been  proposed  to  me.  The  Dolile  conduct  of  my  father,  who  abdicated  in  IBIO, 
beeauie  Sa  could  not  ally  the  intereau  of  Holland  to  those  of  France,  can  aefer  be 
forgotten  by  me.  By  his  example,  my  fathei  baa  taught  iile  how  much  one's  natire 
land  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  (brdgn  throne,  Aeeuaumed  aa  I  have  been  ft«a  mj 
ohildhood  to  Iotb  my  country  above  all  thiaga,  I  cannot  preftr  any  thing  to  the  in- 
terastsofFrnaee.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Dame  I  beat  will  not  always  be  acanse 
of  proacription  in  theeyea  of  my  counliymen,  as  it  leminds  them  of  fifteen  yeara  at 
glory,  and  t  urn  etilmly  waiting  t>n  >  ^"*  '"d  hospitable  land,  till  the  people  shall 
recall  (hoM  who  wen  banished  i»  1619,  by  one  hniidred  thonaand  (bieignen.  The 
Iiope  of  soring  Franoe  at  some  fiilnre  day,  aa  a  citizen  and  a  aoldier,  auppoits  and 
conaolaa  nu,  and  ia  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  thrones  in  the  world." 

On  tha  first  of  November,  1836,  b  mipplement  of  the  Monkenr,  pub- 
liahed  in  the  nfteniooo,  contained  an  account  of  the  abortive  iuurrectioii 
of  Strubonr^,  and  of  the  arTeal  of  Napoleon  Loaia.  This  newe  ex- 
cited the  greateaC  utonishmenL  Those  who  were  most  favorably  inclined 
tawards  the  Prince,  could  itot  but  blame  him  for  ventaring  upoa 
what  they  deemed  a  most  rash  undeitaiuDg;.  The  pamphlets  since  pub- 
lished cm  this  Butgect  sufficiently  explain  what  were  the  motives  that 
induced  Louts  to  act  as  he  did,  and  fully  justify  him  from  the  impu- 
tatitm  of  having  entered  upon  this  enterprise  without  mature  consideFa- 
tlML  b  is,  we  believe,  itot  generally  knovn,  that  ia  1832,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  French  army  were  in  readiness  to  receive  Napoleon  II,  as 
soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  frontiers,  but  as  he  could  not  join  them 
umil  they  had  publicly  declared  themselves  in  his  favor,  they  proposed 
to  receive  Prioce  Napoleon  as  hia  representative,  provided  he  were  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt  The  death  of  this  imfbi. 
tunale  yoong  man  put  an  aid  to  this  plan,  and  the  hopea  of  hia  party 
centered  in  Louis  Napoletm,  whose  name,  character  and  opioioos,  whose 
relationship  to  the  amiable  and  beloved  Jowphine,  and  to  the  brave,  loyal 
and  diainlareated  Eugene,  were  likely  to  insure  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  French  nation.  He  was  urged  to  come  to  France  immediately,  butre- 
fiued  doing  sa  As  we  have  already  stated,  Louis,  while  at  LoodoD, 
perceived  that  the  government  of  July  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  in  the 
road  pointed  out  by  its  interest  as  well  as  by  its  duly;  he  saw  Ilaly  and 
Poland  successively  abandoned  \  he  saw  that  the  interests  and  glory  of 
France  were  daily  sacrificed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  approbaiion  of  the 
Great  Powers,  but  still  he  restrained  hia  feeling  end  waited  calmly, 
hoping  that  the  government  of  Louis  Phili{^  would  at  length  do  some- 
tliiDffworthy  of  its  origin,  something  that  would  merit  the  approbation 
of  the  generous  and  the  patriotic  of  all  parties.  In  vain  I  The  immtet 
of  Paris  and  of  Lyons,  the  dismissal  of  the  national  guards  of  Lyons, 
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Ghrenoble,  etc,  could  not  bat  confirm  his  coavietioa  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  {fOTenimeat,  and  of  the  general  disapprobation  its  conduct  had 
excited* 

la  1833,  tiafiiyette  desired  to  see  Louis,  sad  the  latter  accepted 
bis  invitation.  It  may  surprise  soma  peraoiu  to  learn  that  he  wu 
so  willing  to  meet  one  who  had  lent  his  t^  to  oveithrow  Napoleon.  It 
most  be  recollected  that  Lafayette  had  long  since  expressed  his  regret  at 
hsTing  done  so.  Beaideo,  it  was  the  npiaion  of  Louis  that  the  national 
party  should  forget  reciprocal  jnjaries,  and  be  united  ia  order  to  be  stroag. 
"  No  one,"  he  often  said,  "shall  hare  cause  to  ssy  of  me,  as  the  Emperor 
did  of  the  Bourboas,  that  during  a  long  exile,  they  had  learnt  ocrthing, 
and  forgotten  nothing."  Lifiiyetle  received  the  Prioca  with  great  cor- 
diality. He  told  him  that  he  now  repented  of  what  he  had  done  in  1 830, 
"bat  France  is  not  republican;"  headded,  "weconsidered  the  Dukeof 
Hcichstadt  as  a  prisoner,  and  there  was  no  (we  but  Louis  Philippe  whom 
we  coald  place  at  the  head  oflhenation."  He  then  eotieated  the  Prince 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  entering  France,  aa  he  considered  it  im- 
possible that  the  actual  gDvemment  should  stand,  and  that  his  was  the 
only  popular  name.  Prince  Napoleon  was  now  anxioua  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  sentiments  of  the  republican  party.  He  sent  weof  his  frieitds 
to  Armand  Carrel,!  under  the  pretext  of  offering  him  a  copy  of  the 
Manual  of  Artillery  we  have  already  mentioned.  Carrel,  in  hia  conver- 
sation wilh  the  envoy  of  LouLi,  showed  himselfto  be  a  pure  and  disinter- 
ested republican,  but  seemed  to  have  little  hope  thai  his  ideas  would  ao<m 
be  realized.  "The  republican  party,"  said  he,  "contains  the  most  active 
And  generous  members  of  society,  but  it  is  tmdermined  by  two  canaes 
which  will  long  paralyze  its  efibrts.  The  first  is  the  great  mistake  made 
I^  our  imprudent  young  men,  who  are  constantly  recurring  to  an  «poch 
which  ciumot  be  appreciated  by  the  many ;  the  second,  and  the  greatest, 
is  the  want  of  a  chie^  and  the  impossibility  of  fiadbg  one  nnder  exist- 
ing circumstances."  "But,"  returaed  Louis's  friend,  "have  not  your 
works,  your  talents  and  character  already  placed  yon  in  that  position." 
"Since  the  death  of  Lafayette,  some  have  supposed  BO,"  said  Carrel,  "but, 
believe  me,  to  play  such  a  part,  far  higher  qualities  and  more  brilliant 
talents  than  mine  axe  Tequisila  IT  I  cannot  succeed  in  rallying  a  single 
party,  how  can  I  possibly  rally  all  t"  The  conversation  now  turned 
Upon  Louis  Napoteo|L  "  His  political  and  military  works,"  said  Carrel, 
"prove  that  he  has  a  noble  character  and  a  strong  mind.  His  name  is  the 
greatest  of  modem  times.  If  he  understands  the  new  interests  of  France, 
if  he  is  willing  to  forget  his  rights  of  imperial  l^itimacy,  and  think  only 

*  Ha  loved  hii  coiiBlry  loo  mH,  however,  to  ba  willing  to  bataid  her  tranqulllily, 
by  an  attempt  (o  orerthrovths  government  of  July,  until  he  had  ■■eeruiiie<l  wilheer- 
ttintv  that  the  majorily  of  the  nation  viewed  tlie  coiine  it  had  purauod,  aa  ha  him- 
•dfdid,  and  wiahed  for  a  nev  order  of  thing*. 

f  Armand  Cartel,  the  young  and  talented  editor  of  the  National,  was  Idllc^  in  a 
dael,iBl83&. 
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of  the  aorereigDty  of  llie  people,  be  may  yet  be  ulled  to  play  a  great 
part."  These  words  were  repeated  to  Louis  and  made  a  great  im- 
pressioR  oo  him.  The  rollowiog  extract  from  a  letter  written  a  year  or 
two  later,  show  how  clear  and  just  arc  bis  ideas  concerning  himself,  aitd 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

"  AlBKEHBERO,  JOKUaTJ  30(A,    1835. 

"  At  to  my  poiitian,  betleTe  taf,  I  onderslsnd  it  fully,  dUhoogh  it  !■  very  coinpli- 
cnted.  I  feei  ihat  u  yel  I  am  only  known  by  my  name,  not  by  my  lietdi.  I  am  ult 
ariuocrat  by  Urtb— a  democml  by  nature  and  by  opinion;  I  owe  all  to  in heri lance, 
and  require  every  thing  from  election.  Courted  by  some  for  my  name, by  others  for 
my  tide,  taxed  with  personal  nmbtiion  as  loaD  as  I  step  beyond  my  Hccastomed 
■pbeip,  accoaed  of  apathy  and  indiflerennein  remain  quiet ;  tn  abort,  inspiring  both 
libenU  nnd  abaolutiala  with  fear,  bfcauBeofthe  influence  of  my  name,  Ibave  no  po- 
litical friends  but  among  thoie  who,  accuitomed  to  the  caprice*  of  fortune,  think 
that  by  aome  chance  I  may  one  day  be  useful.  It  is  because  1  see  all  the  difficullies 
that  would  impede  my  progress  in  Ibe  beginning  of  any  career,  that  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  to  fellow  the  impulses  of  my  heart,  my  reason  and  my  conscience,  and  nexer 
to  regard  any  conudeiation  of  secondary  importance,  when  I  believe  thai  I  am  act- 
ing for  the  general  ioureBi ;  in  short,  to  walk  in  a  straight  line,  wilbout^baeding  all 
the  difficulttaa  that  obstniet  my  path." 

After  Alibaud's  altempl  oa  the  King's  life,  Louis  heard  from  sev* 
eral  political  personages.  They  wrote:  "we  cannot  enjoy  the  present, 
for  we  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  future.  During  the  last  six  years, 
the  government  has  repressed  all  noble  aenttments,  without  inspiring  con- 
fidence or  giving  security.  The  King's  life  is  constantly  in  daitgcr. 
If  one  of  these  attempts  were  to  succeed,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
most  serious  evils,  for  there  is  no  one  party  in  France  strong  enough  to 
rally  all  others,  and  not  a  single  man  who  iospires  general  conSdence. 
Thus  situated,  we  call  upon  you.  Your  name,  character  and  opinions, 
induced  us  to  consider  you  as  a  point  de  rallieineTil  for  the  popular  cause. 
Hold  yourself  ia  readiness  to  act,  and  when  the  lime  comes,  friends  to 
your  cause  shall  not  be  wanting." 

In  July,  1S3G,  Napoleon  Louis  went  to  Baden-Badm,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  France,  and  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  himself! 
He  was  visited  there  by  several  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  who 
all  expressed  the  same  aversion  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  same  friendship  towards  himself  It  was  at  a  ball  at  Baden 
that  the  Prince  first  met  Colonel  Vaudrey.  This  brave  officer  had  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  seen  more  than  forty  battle 
fields,  and  had  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  grade  of 
superior  officer  from  Napoleon.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
ivas  sent  to  direct  the  artillery  of  Bastia.  He  justly  considered  his  nom- 
ination to  this  post,  as  a  kind  of  exile,  inflicted  by  those  who  wished  to 
stifle  all  recoUectioD  of  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  liberty  that 
had  been  promised  France  by  the  new  government 

Louis  invited  Colonel  Vaudrey  to  visit  him.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  tind  after  talking  half  an  hour  of  past  times,  of  the  glory  of  the 
empire,  etc.,  the  Prince  told  his  new  friend  that  he  thought  he  would  be 
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well  received,  should  he  appear  in  France.  "  A  revolution  "  said  he, 
"cancHily  be  excusable  or  legitimate,  when  made  in  the  mteiest  of  the 
majoTitjf  of  a  nation,  tf  we  only  uae  woral  infiiuitee  to  efiect  our  pui- 
poaei,  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  whether  a  revolution  is  univenally 
desiied.  If  the  present  government  has  committed  sufficient  Jkulta  to 
make  aoodier  revolution  desirable,  if  the  govemmeot  of  Napoleon  has 
1^  nfficiemly  deep  roots  in  the  nation,  I  have  but  to  appear  before  the 
army  aikd  people,  to  remind  them  of  their  former  prosperity  and  glory, 
of  their  present  humiliation  and  grievances,  and  they  will  join  ate 
France  wishes  for  national  institutioos  as  representatives  of  their  rights ; 
fbi  a  man  or  a  iamily  to  represent  her  interesta  She  wishes  for  th« 
popular  principles  of  the  republic,  accompanied  by  stability ;  for  the  na- 
tiooal  dignity,  the  order,  the  intemal  prosperity,  but  not  the  conquests  of 
the  onpire  ^  she  might  desire  the  external  alliance  of  the  restoration,  but 
what  can  she  wish  or  hope  for  from  the  present  government^  My  am- 
bitioQ  is  to  appear  with  the  most  popular  aod  glorious  of  baniieis;  to 
rally  all  that  is  generous  and  noble  in  every  party  around  me ;  to  lestOTe 
the  national  dignity  without  war,  liberty  without  anarchy,  stability  with- 
out despotism.  To  succeed  in  this  plan  I  must  be  acknowledged  and 
asasted  by  the  people,  for  from  the  people  alone  proceed  reason  and 
jutticft"  Colonel  Vaudrey  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Prince  from 
his  project,  but  when  ho  found  that  every  argument  ho  could  use  did  not 
shake  his  resolution,  he  did  not  positively  decline  BSEJSting  him  should  he 
afterwards  require  his  service.  Mis  admiiation  of  Napoleon,  his  enthu- 
siasm, what  speokiug  of  the  glorious  days  of  the  grande  armit,  and  the 
dinatis  faction  he  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  present  government,  led 
Louis  to  believe  that  he  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  depend  on  his 
aasislance  and  fidelity. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Prince  Napoleon  became  acquainted  with 
H.M.  Gricourt  and  duerelles,  two  young  officers,  whose  political  opinions 
coincided  with  his  own,  and  who  declared  themselves  ready  to  join  him, 
in  attempting  to  establish  a  more  natiottal  government  in  France. 

One  eveniog,  after  one  of  those  brilliant  fetes  for  which  Baden-Baden 
is  celebrated,  he  mounted  his  horse,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  aooa 
arrived  at  Strasbourg.  In  a  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  fifteen  officers 
met  thai  night  When  they  heard  that  Prince  Napoleon  was  about  to 
ai^iear  before  them,  they  exclaimed  enthusiastically :  "the  Brnperor*! 
Dephew  shall  be  welcome!  He  has  nothing  to  fear;  he  has  confided  in 
us;  we  would  defend  him  at  the  peril  of  out  own  lives!"  Louis 
that  made  his  appearance :  "  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  confided  in 
your  honor ;  I  have  perhaps  risked  my  life  in  order  to  see  you.  I  wish 
lo  leam  from  yourselves  what  are  your  feelings  and  opiuionii.  If  the 
nation  views  the  present  state  of  tho  country  as  I  do,  I  think  I  can  be 
useful  The  great  man  is  no  more,  but  our  cause  is  the  same  as  in  hit 
time.  The  eagle,  that  sacred  emblem,  represents,  as  in  1315,  the  rights 
of  the  pec^le  aod  the  itBll<Hial  glory.     I  act  not  from  personal  amttition,    r 
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dierefbre  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong*,  and  although  exile  with  its  cares  sail 
■OTTOws  has  weighed  heavily  upon  me,  I  will  resign  myself  to  living  in 
a  fereigD  land,  n mil  happier  days."  "Nol"  exclaimed  the  assembled 
officers,  "you  shall  not  langnish  in  exile ;  we  hare  l<Hig  sympathized 
with  you ;  we  will  restore  you  to  your  country." 

Relying  on  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  on  many 
friends  in  the  army,  and  ui  the  inflnoitial  classes  of  society,  the  Prince 
now  only  awaited  a  IsTorable  opportunity  of  putting  his  prefects  into 
execution.  He  wrote  to  Qmeral  Voirol,  who  commanded  the  fifth  mili* 
tary  division  at  Strasbourg,  requesting  an  interview  with  him,  at  any 
place  he  might  choose  to  appoint  General  Voirol  instantly  dispatched 
this  letter,  accompanied  by  the  following  <me,  to  the  Idinister  of  War. 
"STEUBouBa,  A^guU  IBti,  IS36. 
"Sir — Ireceiicd  ■  letler  from  Prince  Napoleon  Looii  Bonaparte,  which  ItbJnk  it 
inf  duty  to  Uy  belbra  you  and  befbre  the  King.  Thii  letter  mi^l  appear  animpor- 
lanl,  hid  the  Prinee  not  wrinea  U  laTeral  other  ftfflean.  lIr.Baiiidn,M)eortbew 
oSoei^  and  Ih*  beaisr  of  my  deepatch,  haa  had  an  inttrriew  with  the  Prince  at  EeU; 
ha  will  r«lale  to  70U  all  that  waa  eaid  on  both  lidea ;  he  will  tell  you  thai  the  Prinoe 
fnnciea  he  haji  a  paweiTut  paily  in  Fraiiee,  and  that  ahould  any  changie  take  place, 
all  (he  paniiina  of  the  Emperor  would  gather  around  him.  Be  ereo  hints  that  « 
military  imwrrection  ia  about  taking  plaoe.  The  Prinee'i  lan^a^  lo  Hr.  Rundre 
•uSeiently  e^laini  lo  me  what  wa«  hit  c^jaet  in  reqatring  an  interriew  with  mc  ; 
nothing  hot  my  conviction  of  thia,  would  have  induced  me  10  mention  the  ciicDmatancc 
to  you ;  in  any  other  caae,  my  eonocienoi  would  hare  been  aatis&ed  with  the  terhal 
answer  I  gare  the  Prinee'i  emmiuary ;  vii:  I  honor  the  memory  of  the  Eniperor,  I 
TBtpectand  pity  themiifoKuneiof  hisGunily ;  but  above  all  [hingi  I  leapntthelawi 
of  my  country,  and  ai  one  of  tbam  prohibila  the  Bonapaita  family  from  enlsriitg 
Ftanee,  I  oaDuot  accsda  to  PriBca  Napoleon'a  nqueM. 

"  You  will  underatand  the  neoettity  I  feel  of  informing  you  of  the  sction*  and 
views  of  the  Prince,  but  you  will  doubtleas  agree  with  meia  thinking  (bat  my  letter 
mail  remain  eonfidealial." 

"  VomoL." 
At  the  end  of  August,  Prince  Napoleon  lionjs  left  Baden-Baden  for 
Thim,  where,  although  greatly  occupied  by  military  studies,  be  did  not 
lose  sight  of  politics.  He  soon  learned  that  a  Doctrinaire  Ministry  was 
once  more  entrusted  with  the  late  of  his  country,  and  that  the  blockade  of 
Bwilzerlaod  had  greatly  irriiatedthe  papulation  of  the  frontiers.  He  felt 
that  the  time  for  action  had  cJme,  and  he  prepared  for  his  enterprise. 
His  plan  consisted  in  throwing  himself  into  a  large  fortified  ton-n,  in 
rallying  the  people  and  the  garrison  by  the  magic  of  his  name  and  his 
daring,  in  reaching  Paris  by  forced  marches,  taking  with  him  all  the 
disposable  forces,  in  persuading  the  national  guard,  the  regular  tTrK>ps, 
the  citizens  and  countrymen  be  m^  on  his  way,  to  join  bim.  Of  all  the 
frontier  towns,  Strasbourg  seemed  beat  calculated  to  fevor  the  execntion 
of  this  plan.  The  population  was  patriotic  and  opposed  to  the  govoro- 
ment,  which  had  heoi  obliged  to  dismiss  its  national  guard.  A  garrison 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  considerable  artillery,  an  immense  aratmal, 
and  resouTces  of  every  kind,  united  to  make  it  a  most  important  place, 
which,  if  it  only  espoused  the  popular  came,  would  greatly  influence  Iha 
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nat  of  France.  The  newa  of  a  reTolotioa  efiected  at  Stnabonrg,  in  lh« 
■ante  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  headed  by  Napoleon's  nephew, 
«U  likely  to  excite  universal  enthuaiaBin.  If  the  popalar  causa  trinmph- 
ed  in  Straaliourg,  the  national  guard  would  be  immediately  organized  to 
gnaid  the  town ;  the  young  citizens  would  join  the  garrison  as  volim- 
teers;  and  every  thing  would  be  prepared  for  marching  the  second  day 
on  Paria,  with  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  a  hundred  camum,  ten 
or  twelve  millioasof  caah,and  a  convoy  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of  ann* 
iog  the  people  on  the  road.  The  example  of  Strasbourg  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Alsace.  The  road  lay  across  Champagne  and  Lorraine. 
How  many  recollections  must  be  thus  necessarily  awakoied  I  What 
conise  was  the  government  likely  to  pursue  under  these  circumstances f 
Supposing  it  bad  time  to  rally  the  garrisons  of  Lille  and  of  a  part  of  the 
northern  frontiers,  could  it  at  once  preserve  order  in  the  capitol,  and-pat 
an  end  to  a  popular  insurrection,  that  had  been  commeoced  with  so  nuch 
energy  and  enthusiasm  f  To  an  army  <^  citizens  and  soldiers  thirsting 
for  glory  and  liberty,  the  government  could  oaly  oppose  men,  whoea 
fidelity  mnst  have  already  been  shaken  by  the  contagious  example  of 
revolt,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  which  every  Frenchman  feels  for  all  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Napoleon.  r 

Oo  the  twenty-filth  of  October,  1836,  Piince  Napoleon  Louis  left  Aren- 
snberg  under  the  pretext  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess  of 
Hoheuzollem-Hechingen.  What  were  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  his 
departure,  we  team  from  the  following  letter,  written  on  board  of  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  the  United  States. 

"  You  know  vhnt  wu  the  pnlsxt  I  gave  Tar  mf  deputate  fVoin  Areaenheig,  but 
Joa  do  not  nDdentand  wu  thien  t;oing  on  in  mj  hoart.  Convinced  that  the  Boaa- 
paita  caiue  U  th*  onl^  national  one  in  France,  the  oa\j  civilizing  one  in  Europei 
pnMdofllienobtFneaand  poritj  of  my  intentiona,  I  had  deUrmined  to  raiaa  the  im- 
perial banner  once  more,  or  (o  fall  the  victim  of  my  poIiticHl  opinions. 

"I  eetoffby  ibeumeiDid  1  had  taken  three  monthi  before,  10 fOlo  Baden-Baden. 
F.Tery  thing  wa*  Lbe  aune  aroand  me,  bnt  alas  I  how  differem  were  my  feeling  t  I 
VM  then  g»  y  and  aerene  aa  the  day  that  abooe  On  ma ;  now,  sad  and  thoughtfld,  the 
depnsaion  of  my  apiriia  wai  inereaaed  by  lbe  dninp  and  chilly  aamosphere  which 
•nrroniided  me.  I  may  be  aiked  what  could  irulaee  me  (o  abandon  a  happy  home, 
to  incur  ell  the  riaki  of  a  hazardous  enterpriie.  Icon  only  onawer  that  a  eecrel  iin* 
polae  led  me  on,  and  thu  on  no  conitdsnition;  would  I  bava  delayed  an  attempt 
which  Beamed  to  preaeiu  ao  many  ehanMa  of  auoeeiii.  It  i>  moat  painful  to  me  to 
Ibiok,  that  could  I  have  fallowed  niy  &nt  plan,  instead  of  being  at  ihia  moment  undrr 
Ihe  eqnaiOT, )  should  b«  in  my  country. 

'■What  i*io  me  the  opinion  of  Ihe  vulgar,  who  will  call  me  a  madman,  because  I 
did  not  auceeed,  and  wbo  would  have  exaggrniled  my  merits  bod  I  triumphed." 

Some  political  personages  had  agreed  to  meet  Prince  Napoleon  in  tha 
grand-dtichy  of  Baden.  On  leaving  Aicoenberg  he  instantly  repaired 
to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  but  his  expected  friends  were  not 
there.  He  waited  for  them  three  days,  but  in  vain.  Time  was  preciooa; 
The  French  government  might  heat  of  his  journey  and  watch  his  mo- 
tions. Where  success  depended  so  much  on  secrecy,  an  hour's  delay 
might  prove  &taL     TheproKnceof  superior  officers,  who  were  well,  |^ 
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kootra  to  lbs  anny,  would  have  be«a  useful  to  the  Prinu,  but  on  tb« 
whole,  wu  not  iodiapeasable.  He  therefore  detenuined  to  Icne  nio  more 
time,  and  set  off  lor  Strasbourg,  where  he  airired  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October.  On  the  succeeding  day  he  held  a  council  with  several  officers, 
in  order  to  determiae  upon  the  measures  it  was  proper  to  take  on  tha 
thirtieth,  the  day  appaimed  for  the  comaiencement  of  the  insurrection. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  thing  requisite  was  to  win  a  considerabto 
anued  force  orer  to  the  Prince's  side,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Strasbourg  might  not  be  repressed  by  the  authorities.  Alter  some 
discussioii,  it  was  decided  that  the  Prince  should  present  himself  to  the 
fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  at  the  Ausierlitz  barracks,  and  from  tbenca 
proceed  to  the  Finkman  barrack,  where  the  forty-sixth  of  the  Hue  was 
quartered.  If  these  ta-o  regimeala  joined  him,  all  military  difficulties 
were  at  once  at  an  end.  The  Prlace's  proclamation  would  be  instantly 
printed  and  posted  up;  the  aulhorittea  would  be  arrested,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  this  popular  movement  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  forty-sixth  would  not  join  the  Prince,  those  officers  who  wftrs 
devoted  to  Lim  would  assemble  the  third  regiment  of  artillery,  and  tha 
Prince  would  then  have  been  master  ofaforcesuperiorto  any  that  could 
have  been  opposed  to  him. 

Booms  were  rented  in  a  private  house,  U  a  short  distance  from  the 
Ausierlitz  barracks.  Thither  Louis  repaired  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty^mth  of  October.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  those  officers 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  They  came,  successively,  towards  thrae 
o'clock,  and  Iiouis's  rooms  were  so<m  crowded.  He  now  recapitulated 
his  plan«,  and  the  means  he  possessed  of  executing  them,  informed 
,  every  one  of  whst  he  would  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  morning,  and 
then  read  his  proclamations  aloud.  Five  o'clock  struck — this  was  a 
solemn  hour;  Colonel  Vaudrey  \vas  now  to  repair  to  the  Austerlitz 
barrack.  The  Prince  exclaimed,  "  my  poor  mother,  I  have  deceived 
her  I  She  believes  that  I  am  with  my  cousin.  She  must  leani  from 
myself  what  may  be  my  fate."  He  then  wrote  two  hasty  letters,  in  one 
of  which  he  informed  his  mother  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise;  in  the 
other  he  said,  "  I  have  fallen,  mother,  but  in  a  noble  cause.  Do  no* 
weep;  do  not  blame  any  one;  nothing  but  my  own  convictions  coukl 
have  induced  me  to  act  as  1  have  done;  1  have  been  induenced  by  do 
one;  when  I  crossed  the  Rhine  I  was  prepared  for  all."  Louia 
was  evidently  moved  as  he  gave  the  letters  to  some  one  who  stood  near 
him,  saying,  "  If  I  am  well  received  by  the  first  regiment  before  u'hich 
I  present  myself  we  are  certain  of  success;  therefore  le*  the  first  letter 
be  initiuitly  despatched  to  my  mother.  If  I  fall,  send  the  other,  it  will 
be  my  forewelL"  The  tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  but  as  ihe 
sound  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  at  that  moment,  he  conquered  bii 
emotion,  and  recovered  ihiU  composure  which  did  not  desert  him  during 
all  the  events  we  are  about  relating.  "This  is  a  solemn  moment,"  said 
he,  as  he  rose,  "we  are  about  commencing  a  great  enterprise;  if  it 
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succeeds,  ihe  boiediclionB  of  our  country  will  be  our  reward;  if  it  &ilg, 
the  Noild  will  not  find  words  stiong  enough  to  depict  the  folly  of  oqi 
■ttemptj  but  we  will  bear  that  with  resigoation.  We  will  remember 
the  long  sufieringa  of  the  Emperor  at  8L  Heleua.  We  shall  fiiU  in  a 
great  cause,  and  the  French  nation  will  pity  us." 

Id  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  of  Colonel  Vaudrey's  regiment,  aroused 
at  an  unusual  hour  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  hastmed  down  to  the 
Gourt-yiud  of  their  barracks,  anxiously  inquiring  what  had  happened. 
They  were  ordered  to  stand  in  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  court,  so 
that  erery  man  might  see  all  that  was  to  take  place.  The  Ptince,  having 
been  informed  thai  the  regiment  was  sssembledj  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  artillery,  which  consists 
in  a  blue  coat  with  red  cufis  and  fiicings,  a  colonel's  epaulettes,  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  We  mention  this  becuise  it  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Prince  was  dressed  in  the  celebrated  red- 
ijtgote  griae,  and  three-cornered  haL  A  moremeot  of  curiosity  was 
▼isible  wheQ  Prince  Napoleon  made  his  appearance.  He  advanced  to- 
wards Colonel  Vaudrey,  who,  putting  his  hand  on  his  sword,  eiclaimed, 
"Soldiers,  a  great  rerolation  is  about  commencing  I  The  nephew 
of  the  Btnperor,  whom  I  here  preset  to  you,  has  come  to  place  himself 
at  your  liead,  to  aid  you  in  reconquering  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
in  restoring  France  to  glory  and  to  liberty.  May  the  nephew  of  Napo* 
leon  depend  upon  you?"  •  •  •  •  "Yes,  colonell"  exclaimed 
the  troops,  and  the  court-yard  rang  with  the  cry  of  vive  rempertvr! 
The  Prince,  evidently  moved  by  the  pnihuaiasm  this  regiment  evinced 
for  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  threw  bimaelf  into  Colonel  Vaudrey's 
anna,  ai>d  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak.  All  was  silenL  "  Sol- 
diers," said  he,  "  having  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  for  the  liberty  of 
the  French  nadoo,  I  was  anxious  that  yours  should  be  the  first  regiment 
before  which  I  should  appear,  for  we  are  united  by  strong  ties.  It  was 
in  yonr  regiment  that  my  uncle,  the  Emperor,  first  served ;  it  was  with  you 
that  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  aeige  of  Toulon ;  it  was  your  brave 
regiment  that  received  him  at  Orenoble,  on  his  return  from  the  Island  of 
Elba.  Soldiers,  new  destinies  are  in  store  for  you!  To  you  the  glory 
of  commencing  a  great  enterprise,  to  you  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
■alate  the  ec^le  of  Austerlitz  aod  of  Wagram." 

Here  the  Prince  seizei^  the  eagle  borne  by  one  of  his  officers,  and, 
holding  it  up  to  the  regiment,  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  symbol  of  glory  i 
may  it  be  abo  that  of  liberty  I  During  fiAeen  years  it  led  our  ftthere 
Id  victory ;  durmg  fifteen  years  it  glittered  upon  every  battle  field,  it 
towered  above  every  capital  of  continental  Europe.  Soldiers,  rally 
around  this  noble  banner ;  I  confide  it  to  your  honor  and  to  your  cour- 
age. Iiet  us  march  together  against  the  traitors  and  the  oppmaoia  of 
oar  cotintry,  crying,  WW /a  fVai»ee .'  vwtlalibtrtil" 
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In  one  of  the  Prince's  letters  to  his  mother,  dated  January,  1837,  after 
having  dbsctibed  oU  that  took  places  at  the  Austerlitz  barracli,  ho  that 
continues: 

"  We  tben  set  oS,  ptecsded  by  Ihe  bind,  joy  and  hope  beaming  in  every  counW- 
Buice.  Our  intention  waa  to  hulen  to  General  Voirol,  and  to  perBuade  him  to 
join  UH.  It  waa  necesuuy  to  pass  throagh  the  whole  town  to  re«ch  his  houie.  On 
the  way  I  was  obliged  to  send  an  officer  with  a  platooo  lo  the  printer  who  wu  to 
puUiah  my  proclamations;  another  to  arrest  the  Prefect;  aix  others  for  various 
paipoees.  Thua,  before  I  reached  the  Qeneral's  house,  1  had  voluntarily  deprived 
myadf  of  a  large  portioo  of  my  fbr«««.  But,  wu  it  aeeasary  for  me  to  be  but- 
rounded  by  toldUr*  1  I  dreaded  upon  the  support  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Straabourg, 
and  Dotwithstsndinft  all  that  has  been  said  to  prove  the  contrary,  I  can  assure  yoa 
that  I  received  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  sympathy.  When  we  arrived  at  Gens' 
ral  Voirol's,  I  went  up  stairs,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Taudrey,  and  by  three  other 
olBcera.  We  fbund  the  GcDeral  dressing.  I  aoid  to  him,  "  I  ahould  be  most  sorry 
to  raise  our  old  tri-colored  flag  once  more  without  the  aid  of  a  brave  officer  like 
yoursair.  The  gurrison  has  declored  itself  in  my  favor.  Follow  me."  He  an- 
Bvered,  "  you  are  deceived.  The  army  knows  what  are  its  duties,  as  I  shall  instantly 
prove  to  you."  I  tried  again  to  induce  bim  (o  join  me,  but  finding  him  iafieiible,  I 
otdered  a  pidet  lo  guard  him,  and  tbeD  left  him.  On  my  re-appears«ce,  I  waa 
raeeived  with  abouts  of  vita  N^foUim!  viut  VEw^penw!  but  this  ir*t  cbei^had 
dieuuraged  me;  I  was  not  prepared  fbi  it;  we  recommenoed  our  march.  We 
left  the  large  alreet,  and  entered  the  Finkmatt  barrack  by  the  alley  which  lead*  to  it 
from  llie  fauiaurg:  dt  Pitrrt.  The  Finkmait  is  a  large  building,  standing  in  a  kind 
of  blind  alley ;  the  space  before  it  is  too  narrow  for  a  regiment  lo  draw  np  there  in 
batlie  order.  Wlten  I  found  myself  thus  conGned  between  the  rampart  and  tha 
barrack,  I  aaw  that  the  plan  we  had  agreed  upon  had  not  been  followed.  On  ma 
arrival,  the  soldiers  ga^ered  around  us.  I  banuigued  them.  The  mow  of  them 
instantly  went  to  get  ihcir  arms,  and  when  they  re-appeai«d,  surrounded  me,  testify- 
ing their  sympathy  by  their  acclamations.  But  seeing  a  sudden  hesitation  among 
tb«m,  MOMd  by  the  report  spread  by  some  officers  who  wished  lo  make  them  doubt 
my  identity,  and  feeling  that  we  werelosing  time  in  an  nnfavorable  position,  instead 
of  hastening  lo  the  other  regiment,  who  expected  us,  I  told  the  colonel  to  ad  off. 
He  begged  me  to  wait  a  little  while;  I  consented.    A  fiiw  minutes  later — all 

"  Several  officers  now  onme  up,  had  the  gates  closed,  and  severdy  reprimanded 
tkair  SDldeirs,  who  Imitated.  I  wished  lo  arrest  these  officers,  but  their  scrfdieta 
liberated  them.  Every  thing  became  conliised;  the  court-yard  was  so  crowded  lliBt 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  The  people,  who  had  mounted  on  the  wall,  were 
already  throwing  al  the  infantry ;  the  gunners  wished  to  make  use  of  their  arms, 
but  we  prevented  them  from  so  doing ;  we  saw  at  once  haw  much  blood  would 
have  been  ehsd.  I  saw  Colonel  Vandrcy  arrested  fay  the  infantry,  and  then  delivered 
by  bis  regiment.  I,  myself,  was  soon  surrounded  hymen,  who  sltscked  me;  I  waa 
parrying  (heii  blows  with  my  sword,  while  trying  to  af^ase  them,  when  the  gvo- 
nera  came  to  my  assistance  and  placed  me  amon;  theiVi.  I  sprang  forward  lo  seize 
ahorse;  (he  infantry  followed;  I  found  mystlf  wedged  between  the  horses  and  the 
wall.  Tbe  aoMiers  advanced  on  all  sides;  seized  me  and  conducted  ne  to  the 
foard-houae.  On  entering,  I  iiumedialely  perceived  Mr.  Parquln ,  I  held  out  my 
hand  to  him ;  he  took  it,  saying  in  a  finn  tone,  "  we  aliall  be  shot,  hut  we  will  dia 
bravely."    "  Yea,"  I  relumed,  "  wo  have  failed  in  a  noble  tffldertaking." 

"General  Voirol  soon  after  entered.  'Prince,'  said  he, '  you  found  but  one  traitor 
in  Iha  French  army.'  'You  mean.  General,  that  I  fonnd  a  Lnb^doyCrt.'  Carriagea 
wan  brougbl  and  wo  wert  taken  to  the  new  prison  There  I  Ibund  myself  between 
fiMT  walls,  with  grated  wlndowaand  in  the  abode  of  criminsls.  Ah  t  those  only  who 
havefUt  wbatit  is  to  sink  from  that  eieess  of  happiness  whieb  we  deri re  from  nobis 
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illniioiu,  to  UiB  depth  of  maerj  which  knowi  no  hopo,  can  comprthand  my  iecLinga. 
Otoenl  Toirol  come  to  aee  me  Hud  woi  vevj  kind.  He  BHid  on  enlering:  '  when  I 
vuyaur  priionar  I  could  not  but  speek  hnrshly  to  you;  now,  that  yoo  are  mine,  I 
imuxioua toconwdeyoD.'  CoIodcI Vaudrey sad! waretaken to tbe citadel, wbeM 
I  at  Uaal,  wa«  modi  mora  comfortable  than  ia  the  priaon,  but  tb«  civil  power  daiatd 
bim,  and  after  the  lapae  of  twenty-four  houn,  we  were  reioalaled  io  out  first  abode. 
Tlie  jailor  and  tl^  director  of  the  priaon  did  their  duly,  but  at  tbo  ume  time,  en- 
dearored  to  aoften  my  position  aa  Ducb  as  poeaible,  while  a  Mr.  Hebel,  who  was 
•eat  from  Paria,  wiihing  to  show  his  authority,  prevented  me  from  opening  the  win- 
dow when  I  wished  to  breathe  the  air,  dej^ived  mc  of  my  watch,  which  be  did  not 
mt4irs  to  mc  untU  my  depariaie,  etc." 

Let  us  DOW  T^uia  to  the  moment  of  Prince  Napoleon's  ureet  u  it  is 
deacribed  by  Tiscotint  Persigny.  At  the  dreadful  moment  that  ail  hia 
hopes  were  overthrown,  the  Prince  appeared  caJm  and  aelf-posaeaaed. 
"Colonel  V&udrey,"  said  he,  aa  he  extended  his  hand  to  that  officer,  "  can 
yon  fbrgive  me  for  having  engaged  yon  in  so  dangerotis  an  eoterptiw}" 
The  coloael  only  replied  by  seizing  the  Prince's  hand  and  pressing  il 
warmly.  A  few  minutes  later  an  officer,  regarding  the  Prince  with  in- 
terest and  emotion,  lamented  the  horrible  situation  of  Napoleon's  nephew 
aloud.     "  At  all  events,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  shall  not  die  in  exile." 

Wliile  this  was  passing,  the  third  regiment  of  artillery  got  to  horse;  it 
had  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Austerlitz  barrack,  and  was  ready  to  move  when  it  learned  that 
the  Prince,  Colonel  Vaudrey  and  others,  had  been  arrested.  This  intel- 
ligence instantly  destroyed  the  hopes  it  tiad  formed  on  hearing  of  the 
Prince's  arrival.  The  regiment  broke  up  and  returned  to  its  quarters. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  pontoneers  who  required  less  time  to  equip 
themselves,  and  who  were  consequently  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
io&ntry,  when  the  &tal  news  reached  them.  The  officers,  imwilling  to 
commit  themselves  without  an  object,  instantly  disappeared,  and  the  soU 
diers  thus  left  without  chiefs  or  gtudance,  returned  to  their  barracks. 
This  proceeded  rather  from  want  of  presence  of  mind,  than  from  want 
of  courage.  The  people  on  the  rampart  continued  to  cry,  vive  Napaieo»! 
Some  workmen  hronght  ropes,  which  they  intended  lowering  into  the 
conrt-yard  of  the  barrack,  hoping  that  the  Prince  would  seize  them  and 
that  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  him  np.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  Prince  and  several  officers  had  already  been  arrested.  The  people, 
who  were  nnarmed,  made  desperate  by  their  impotence,  threw  stones  at 
the  in&ntry,  who  could  not  succeed  in  dispersing  them,  nntil  they  had 
fired  00  them.  The  court  of  the  barrack  presented  a  lamentable  specta- 
.  de  at  that  moment  The  fourth  regiment  of  artillery  had  drawn  closb" 
to  the  ramparts;  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  were  scarcely  two  feet  from 
the  breasts  of  the  gunners,  who  had  loaded  their  muskets  and  were  pre- 
pared to  fire.  The  two  parties  exchanged  furious  glances.  "  Vivt  Na- 
potemt!  Lon^  live  the  Emperor's  nephew  t"  vna  the  cry  which  burst  from 
the  artillery.  "  It  is  not  the  Emperor's  nephew  I .  He  is  an  imposter  I" 
retorted  the  ttoope  of  the  line.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Taillandier  could  not 
d  obedience.     The  artillery  refused  to  retire  without  the  Prince 
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aod  Colonel  Vaudrey.  The  later  was  at  last  brought  from  his  prison, 
aod  hia  voice  was  listened  to.  Wiih  a  noble  bearing,  that  instantly  com- 
manded respect  and  obedience,  he  said,  "  retire  my  friendi;  all  is  over. 
Your  reaiatance  is  useless.  Obey  your  colonel  for  the  last  time."  The 
gates  were  then  opened  for  the  artillery  to  leave  the  barracks,  when  the 
Prince's  aide-de-camp  entreated  them  to  attempt  releasing  the  Prince — 
they  hastened  to  their  guns^bul  unfortunately  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  ammunition  had  been  deemed  unnecessary.  It  was  mily 
from  the  colonel  that  they  could  obtain  any,  and  he  waa  a  prisoner. 
Thus,  the  lailuie  of  this  enterprise  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  individual, 
but  solely  to  iate.  The  Prefect  of  Strasbourg  and  General  Voirol  were 
arrested  by  the  Prince's  orders,  and  were  not  released  until  afler  he  waa 
a  prisoner;  consequently,  up  to  that  lime  they  had  issued  no  orders. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Taillandier  could  not  have  commanded  his  regimmt 
to  oppose  the  Prince,  for  he  was  not  at  the  barracka  when  the  Princa 
was  seized. 

[TD   ax    COMCLDDSn    rN    THR    MABCH   KVMBKB.] 


I  love  thee.  Beauty  I  bul  most  sure  where  thou, 
Sublimed  in  sweet  conception,  art  enshrined 
In  the  fair  temple  of  a  loved  one's  brow. 
The  living  image  of  her  noble  mind, 
My  aoul  bows  down  in  worship :  for  I  fiAd 
Eyes  of  sweet  gentleness,  and  sweet  lips,  fraught 
With  music  of  strong  love  and  holy  thought, 
Oh  bleni  in  tones  more  soft  than  summer  wind. 
Heavm  bless  thee,  gentlest!  thou  wilt  act  thy  part 
With  strong  endurance;  still  undimmed  thine  eye 
Will  search  br  truth;  sweet  inflaence  thou'h  impart, 
like  star  that  hastes  nor  rests  in  yonder  sky, 
Around  thee ;  and  pure  thoughts  will  fill  thy  heart, 
I^e  incense  in  some  ftne  of  sanctity. 

'   S,  9. 
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ALAS,  POOR  HENRY  CLAY! 


The  Whiga  are  atill,  thea,  it  aeema,  detennined  to  make  tb«  effort 
yet  a  little  while  longer,  to  keep  alive  their  exbaualed  and  dissolving 
orgsnization  as  &  Party.  Their  recent  general  Conventiiin  at  Harri*- 
batg  has  pat  forth  the  name  of  a  candidate,  for  the  approaching  Pre- 
sidential election,  for  whom  they  invoke  the  concentration  of  the  vote 
of  sU  the  various  sections  of  the  old  Opposition,  aa  it  has  heietofor* 
existed  to  the  late  and  present  Administrations ;  and  theit  Press  is 
attempting,  with  better  or  worse  grace,  to  rally  again  theii  dishasit* 
&aed  forces,  for  another  feebly  desperate  struggle. 

Be  it  so.  But  aller  all,  your  convention-delegates  and  your  news- 
paper editors — your  '  leaders,'  in  their  various  degrees,  your  commit- 
Ise-men,  chairmen,  secretaries,  orators,  and  so  forth — ■are  but  the 
outward  skeleton  framework  of  a  great  par^  organizatian.  They 
may  assemble,  and  consult,  and  intrigue,  and  resolve,  and  declaim, 
to  their  hearts'  content,  till  the  mutual  contagion  of  their  common 
prepossessions  and  hopea  may  possibly  generate  a  certain  degree  of 
self-deluaive  excitement  among  themselves,  which  may  serve  to  jus- 
tify them,  on  the  score  of  veracity,  in  their  abaurd  declarations  of  a 
confidence  of  success,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  old  organisa- 
tion of  their  party.  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  The  great  laws  which 
govern  the  destinies  of  large  popular  parties  lie  as  far  beyond  the 
control,  as  they  commonly  do  beyond  the  understanding,  of  these 
classes  of  politicians.  The  old  "  Whig  Party  "  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  rapidly  going  to  pieces.  Its  career  is  ruu — the  delusions,  and  the 
influences  of  external  pressure,  which  have  artificially  maintained  the 
cohesion  of  its  heterogeneous  niasa,  are  very  neaily  exhausted — and 
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iia  plaia  diMo^ti'on  mnst  snon  make  itself  uneqnivocslly  manifest  ta 
tile  eyes  ^f  bI'  men.  The  noitiinatioa  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
may,  »*  we  have  saiS,  bold  together  for  a  brief  apace  longer  the  hol- 
low and  cnimbling  shell  of  its  organization  as  a  Party — but  that  is  all. 
And  that,  probably,  is  all  that  waa  contemplated  by  the  more  saga- 
cious leaders  whose  maaagenent  has  controlled  the  proceedingB  of 
the  Conveiitioii.  To  afibrd  the  best  available  tallying  groimd  foi  the 
maintenance  of  their  local  party  intereats  in  a  few  of  the  States — 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preaerre  a  atifficient  degree  of  general  organ- 
ization and  union,  as  a  great.party  of  Opposition,  to  enable  them  at  & 
future  day  to  occupy  a  commanding  position  in  case  of  serious  dis- 
■ension  in  the  Democratic  Party — we  believe  to  have  boen  the  ez> 
tent  of  the  views  of  the  leading  minds  in  that  body ;  few  of  whom 
pan  have  sincerely  indulged  in  the  aligbteat  hope  of  preventing  the 
re-election,  by  a  great  popular  majority,  of  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  national  Chief  Magistracy.  But  these  scheming  intrigues  of  po- 
liticians are  as  inqratcnt  as  they  are  nuwortiiy.  For  the  present, 
notwithstanding  their  declared  adoption  of  a  Presidential  candidiUe, 
yet  no  effort  that  they  can  make  can  much  longer  retain  the  adhe- 
sion to  their  cause  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  own  former  numbers, 
among  the  broad  democratic  mass  of  the  people  ;  nor  much  loBgei 
avert  the  consummation  of  their  entire  downfall  and  dissolution,  aa  a 
great  party,  that  at  one  period,  from  the  operation  of  extraordinary 
causes,  could  probably  have  commanded,  in  a  general  election,  a  de- 
cided popular  majority.  And  as  for  the  future,  though  we  are  far  from 
being  insensible  to  the  possible  dangers  of  dissension  which,  when 
freed  from  the  strong  pressure  of  a  powerful  Opposition,  may  menace 
the  integrity  of  our  own  party  as  at  present  organized,  yet  are  w© 
safe  in  our  reliance  upon  the  continued  steady  progress  of  democrat- 
ic  truth  and  democratic  reform,  and  upon  the  unfailing  sagacity  of  the 
popular  intelligence,  when  fairly  enlightened  by  discussion,  to  judge 
and  act  for  the  best  in  whatever  combinations  of  circumstances  may 
hereafter  arise. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  regard  the  nomination  of  General  Harri- 
son as  the  weakest  that  coidd  have  been  made,  we  do  frankly  confess 
that  we  look  upon  it  with  no  slight  regret, — that  we  have  in  fact  felt 
a  disappointment,  on  the  reception  of  its  announcement,  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  we  have  seen  so  openly  and  indignantly  manifest- 
ed by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay.  Far  as  we  stand  removed  from  any 
political  sj'mpatbiea  with  the  latter  gentleman,  we  do  acknowledge  an 
unaffected  regret  and  mortification  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  has 
been  made  to  experience  from  his  party. 

Henrv  Clav  was  inconteatably  the  head  of  the  Whig  Party. 
Whatever  that  party  was,  whatever  it  had  thought,  felt,  spoken,  and 
feted,  all  found  its  perfect  representation  and  embodiment  in  him.  H* 
If^  its  master  spirit.    He  had  long  been  its  favorite  idol,  as  he  w«^ 
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tiB  ablest  champion.  The  pnmmence  of  his  poaition,  on  the  front  of 
die  poUtictil  stage,  foi  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — }ua  sanguine 
boldnees  and  daahing  reclclesanesB  of  spirit — his  graceful,  Tehement, 
and  sonorous  eloquence — his  ready  quickness  in  debate,  and  versa- 
tilB  adroitness  as  a  party  tactician — joined  to  a  certain  easy  and  good- 
natured  &eedom  of  manners,  combined  to  attach  to  his  person  a  de- 
pee  of  popularity  which  with  a  large  portion  of  his  pany  amounted 
to  an  enthosiasm.  Through  all  the  hot  fniy  of  the  political  struggles 
of  the  past  ten  years,  the  voice  of  Henry  Clay  had  thundered,  always 
die  loudest  and  the  most  spirit-stirring,  in  the  van  of  the  array  of  his 
party ;  and  on  him  had  the  hearts  of  its  great  majority  been  fixed, 
(broDgh  long,  impatient  years,  as  the  rightful  claimant,  and  destined 
recipient,  of  that  last  crowning  tribute  of  public  honor,  which  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  in  the  power  of  a  great  nation  to  bestow  upon  its 
greatest  man. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  one  other  individual  whose  commanding  intellectual  power,  in 
the  forum  and  in  the  senate,  made  him  the  object  of  a  local  prefer- 
ence with  his  party  in  his  own  peculiar  section  of  the  cotmtry,  even 
over  Mr.  Clay,  as  the  more  general  representative  of  the  Whig  Party 
at  large  throughout  the  Union.  Mr.  Webster's  pretensions  could 
aaver  approach  a  rivalry  with  those  of  Mr.  Clay ;  his  popularity,  both 
personal  and  political,  notwithstanding  the  general  recognition  of  his 
eminent  abilities,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
State.  This  fact  had  become  virtually  recognised  by  universal  con- 
tent during  the  period  of  the  late  apparent  decisive  ascendency  of 
die  Whig  party — die  name  of  Mr.  Webater  having  gradually  sunk 
■Imoat  entirely  out  of  the  public  view  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
cy, while  the  star  of  Mr.  Clay  had  mounted  higher  and  higher  to- 
ward the  zenith,  ezdpguiahing  every  lesser  light  in  the  blaze  of  its 
culnunating  glory. 

Such  was  Mr.  Clay's  position  in  his  party  previously  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  great  popular  reaction,  which  the  last  year  has  ex- 
hibited, in  favor  of  the  policy  and  cause  of  the  Administration  whose 
speedy  downfall  had  appeared,  about  two  years  ago,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, so  inevitable  and  irretrievable.  The  Convention  which  was 
to  assemble  at  Harrisburg  had  been  agreed  upon  at  an  earlier  day, 
when  die  general  settlement  of  the  party  suffrage  in  favor  of  Clay,  as 
the  true  head  and  representative  of  whatever  Whigism  is,  had  not  yet 
■0  decisively  manifested  itself ;  but  it  had  become  generaUy  under- 
stood as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  machinery  which 
was  simply  to  be  worked  out,  for  form's  sake,  to  secure  the  vilhng 
support  of  a  comparatively  small  portion'of  the  party  that  stood  com- 
mitted and  fixed  in  a  different  preference.  Before  the  change  of  com- 
plexion which  was  cast  over  the  whole  quesdon  by  the  disasters  of 
the  el.ecdons  of  last  summer  and  faU,  the  body  was  already  stocked 
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with  %  known  majori^  of  delegates  favorable  to  the  uominstum  of 
Mr.  Clay.  And  on  its  assemblage  the  only  doubtful  question  that  ^- 
peared  to  exist  in  relation  to  its  probable  action,  was,  as  remarked  in 
our  last  October  Number,  whether  or  itot  that  gentleman  himself  wonld 
choose  to  receive  the  nomination,  which  appeared  securely  at  his 
command,  but  which  could  only  impose  upon  him  the  eventual  morti- 
fication of  a  more  orerwhelming  defeat  than  any  of  his  former  repeated 
experiences  of  the  same  nature. 

As  the  issue  has  resulted,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay — and  even  by  the  more  Uberol  and  generous  of  his  politi- 
cal foea — that  he  did  not,  of  his  own  free  option,  resolve  upon  the 
couiBe  which  would  have  spared  him  the  far  keener  mortification  of 
his  present  position,  by  declining  a  nomination  in  advance.  But,  after 
sU,  hopeless  as-was  the  contest,  this  would  not  have  comported  with 
the  brave  and  proud  spirit  of  the  man.  Before  yielding  finally  to  the 
necessity  against  which  it  was  worse  than  idle  to  maintain  any  farther 
stru^e — aiid  before  withdrawing  to  the  [deasant  shades  o[  Ashland, 
to  give  to  the  soothing  tranquilli^  of  rural  retirement  the  evening  of 
that  day  whose  toilsome  noon  has  been  so  fretfully  and  fruitlessly 
spent  in  the  very  middle  arena  of  pcdidcal  striffr-^the  high  end  and 
aim  of  that  magnificent  ambitioa  unattained,  and  now  desperately  un- 
attainable—he wanted,  as  he  had  the  right  to  claim,  an  "  honorable 
disehftrge."  If  he  was  to  fall,  he  wanted  it  to  be  at  the  past  his  own 
by  incontastable  right — at  the  head  of  his  host,  with  his  crown  upon 
his  head — to  be  recognised  and  respected,  even  by  his  victors,  as  a 
king,  though  a  vanquished  one. 

When  two  great  parties  have  long  divided  a  free  commonweakb, 
the  two  proudest  positions  that  a  man  can  occupy,  are  at  the  head  (£ 
the  respective  opposing  masses  of  millions.  The  honor  is  indeed  a 
grand  one  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  triumphant  majoriQ',  as  its 
representative,  its  chosen  chief,  the  individual  embodiment  of  its  col- 
lective will.  Well  may  it,  ae  an  object  of  ambition,  fire  the.soulB  of 
a  nation's  greatest  and  best,  with  that  noble  passion  which  is  a  virtue 
or  a  vice,  and  to  mankind  a  blessing  or  a  eurse,  according  but  to  its 
degree  sod  direction.  And  truly  indeed  ought  it,  when  attained,  by 
the  vety  eminence  of  its  isolated  elevation,  to  fill  the  breast  of  its  pos- 
sessor with  the  noblest  and  purest  sentiments— of  gratitude  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  confidence  has  reposed  in  him  a  trust  so  high  and  honorable 
^-of  proud  ambition  to  prove  to  that  people,  to  the  world,  and  to  pos- 
terity, that  that  sublime  confidence  of  a  nation  has  not  been  unwordijly 
bestowed — of  single-hearted  patriotism,  prompting  ever,  in  counsel 
and  in  action,  the  most  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  those  pquciples,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  and  parity  of  which  he  may  believe 
the  true  glory  and  greatness  of  his  country's  destinies  to  consist — sod 
of  a  wise  modesty,  a  magnanimous  meekness,  ever  ^ve  to  the  con- 
BciousnesB  of  the  true  nature  of  the  personal  honor  attendant  upon  an 
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offici&I  «Ievation  groanded  on  mch  a  basis.  This  is  the  spirit  wHoh 
sbonld  ahed  its  beuitjr  over  the  daily  walk  of  a  Presidekt  of  tbk 
UinriD  States,  uid  ammate  his  discharge  of  the  BoUy  udiious 
dnties  of  that  office.  And  this  is  the  spirit  which  the  possession  oT 
that  higfa>st  of  pablic  honors,  made  attainable  to  any  single  man  by 
the  pt^tical  institatio&a  of  any  hnman  society,  must  tend  to  inapixe  in 
the  breast  of  any  one  truly  wordiy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand  there  is,  in  the  rival  poaitioii  of  the  head  of 
the  great  minority  of  Opposition,  so  far  as  the  gratification  of  the  pride 
of  personal  ambition  is  inrolred,  a  leaser  majesty,  it  is  tnie,  yet  still 
a  higher  dignity  than  any  secondary  rank,  even  on  the  side  td  triimqih. 
TluB  at  least  was  Mr.  Clay's,  by  an  indefeasible  title  of  natural  nobiUty 
and  jnat  desert ;  and  in  this  might  he  have  found  a  consolation  fmr  the 
disai^intment  of  the  prouder  hope  which  bnt  a  short  time  before  had 
seemed  mo  certainly  and  cloeely  within  bis  grasp.  While  yielding  to 
the  irresistible  cnrrent  of  a  mighty  pc^mlar  will,  he  might  Aill  hare 
claimed  the  moral  glory  of  a  Csto,  which  his  friends  and  his  party 
woflld  have  set  above  all  the  triumphs  of  a  Cssar — and  nught  have 
gracefoUy  retired  with  the  consolation  <tf  the  fine  lines  of  the  poet — 


To  hare  been  the  Presidential  candidate  of  his  party— to  hare  been 
the  one  high  object  of  its  devotion,  its  gratitude,  its  pride,  and  its 
hiqie — to  luve  fought  the  battle  manfully  ae  its  acknowledged  head, 
even  diOQgh  he  might  be  forced  to  sink  beneath  die  overpowering 
vw^  at  numbers — this  would  have  been  Ae  "  honorabh  dueiarg^ 
which  Mr.  Clay  had  proclaimed  to  be  all  that  he  now  desired  before 
Mtiring  ftom  the  service  of  his  country,  a  toil-worn  political  veteran, 
bowed  down  with  years,  sad  covered  with  brave  scars.  And  this 
was  due  to  him  from  his  party ;  and  we  cannot  dissemble  an  indignant 
coBtcnq>t-~not  the  leas  sincere  that  we  hare  but  few  political  eym- 
padiies  in  common — for  the  mean  ingratitude  which  has  thus  so  basely 
betrayed  him  in  the  last  hours  of  his  public  life,  to  sacrifice  him,  his 
feelings,  bis  rights,  and  his  fame,  to  a  cunning  intrigue,  and  to  a  cold 
calctdation  oi  party  e^tediency,  which  we  verily  believe  to  have  been 
as  shallow  and  impolitic,  ae  it  was  besnless  and  false.  In  the  words 
of  Fonch^,  it  was  worse  than  a  crime — it  wu  a  blunder ;  and  is  bnt 
another  signal  iUostration  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  well-known 
recorded  afnnion  of  the  mqirincipled  ingratilode  and  meanness  of  the 
Wbigs  as  a  potitical  patty. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  a  palliation  of  ^ns  migraleiul  abaadomiMnt  of 
ibeh  long  recognised  head  and  chief^  in  &e  conaideratioa  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  be  deiended,  that  another  candidate,  notwithstanding 
that  personal  iasignificance  which  is  alike  his  sinfj^e  and  singulat  re- 
commendation, wonld  tSati,  a  proqwct  of  success  hopeless  nnder  the 
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nomination  of  Mi.  Clay.  The  Dumber  of  penons  within  that  body 
irhoBe  Banguine  temperaments  may  possibly  have  mocked  their 
im^nations  with  a  hope  of  the  election  of  their  candidate,  conld  not 
hut  have  been  Tery  limited.  And  moreoveT  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  a  party  should  always  be  its  first  man,  the  one  most  di»- 
ttnguished  for  great  public  services,  or  for  long  and  able  championship 
of  its  leading  principles  of  policy — in  a  word  the  most  complete  repre- 
sentative of  its  political  faitfa.  If  it  have  such  a  man,  he*  and  he 
alone,  is  its  true  and  proper  candidate — and  its  stroogeBt  too.  If 
peculiar  circumstances  may  create  the  belief  that  his  election  is  im- 
possible, it  is  idle  to  substitute,  in  the  place  rightfully  his,  an  inferior 
man  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  tOay  not  be  exposed  to  the  same  pr»' 
judices  or  influences  which  are  supposed  as  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
the  former.  The  strength  of  a  popular  party  consists  in  its  fidelity 
to  its  principles  ;  and  the  moment  it  yields  them  to  the  pressure  of  an 
apparent  expediency,  and  confesses,  at  the  same  time,  its  weakness 
■TiH  its  insincerity,  by  sacrificing  the  man  who  is  the  one  real  and 
rightful  representative  of  itself,  to  such  shallow  calculations  of"  avail- 
ability" as  have  avowedly  dictated  the  nomination  of  poor  old  General 
Harrison,  that  moment  it  inflicts  a  more  fatal  stab  on  its  own  vitals 
than  any  of  the  assaults  of  its  opponents.  It  b  in  vain  to  invoke  for 
such  a  candidate,  thus  selected,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  just  ex- 
pectations and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  par^,  that  zeal  and 
imanimity  indispensable  to  even  a  chance  of  success  in  such  a  con- 
test— in  vain  to  attempt  to  soothe  the  indignation  and  disgust  with 
which  the  generous,  the  ardent,  and  the  disinterested  of  the  party 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  peipetration  of  suoh  an  act  of  polUical  petfldy 
and  ingratitude. 

In  the  present  instance  the  force  of  these  considerations  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  is  perfectly  well  known  to  hare  desired, 
expected,  and  virtually  asked,  or  rather  claimed,  the  nomination. 
Stripped  of  all  its  accessaries  of  rhetoric  and  show,  such  was,  unde> 
the  circumstances,  the  substantial  purport  of  his  letter  which  was 
read  in  the  Convention,  and  which  has  been  so  widely  paraded  is  the 
papers.  He  addressed  a  body  containing  a  known  nnmerical  majority 
of  votes  favorable  to  his  nomination — at  a  period  when  some  doubts 
might  have  been  entertained  of  his  wiUingness  to  nm  as  a  candidate) 
to  encounter  the  certain  fate  of  overwhelming  defeat— and  by  placing 
himself,  according  to  the  tegular  formula,  in  the  hands  of  his  trienday 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  a  fine  display  of  showy  magnanimity, 
with  reference  to  the  other  individuals  whose  names  were  to  be 
brought  forward,  he  in  point  of  fact,  as  above  remarked,  solicited  the 
nomination — a  soUcitatioa  which,  in  his  position  in  his  party,  was 
aiUwtantially  the  assertion  of  the  claim  which  be  had  the  right  to  urge, 
which  there  existed  no  rival  to  challenge,  and  to  which  he  had  the 
BiTongest  reason  to  look  for  a  prompt  and  warm  acquieaceace. 
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H«  mftde  the  ■olicitUioo,  the  cUim — and  it  met  whh  a  rofiiwl,  as 
mortifyiDg  to  its  object,  aa  it  was  tmgrataful  and  diahonorable  on  the 
fuH  of  its  aathors.  For  the  political  campaign  about  to  commence,  he 
was  deposed  from  his  old  uid  lightfid  pride  of  place,  and  anothet 
name — and  what  a  usme ! — insciibed  on  the  banner  onder  which  it 
was  to  be  conducted.  He  was  rejected  without  his  "  honorable  dis- 
eiarga  " — tamed  off  upon  the  common,  not  the  less  heartlessly  that 
the  act  was  nccompaaied  with  some  commonplaces  of  regret,  and  of 
sslf-repnmalifid  memory  of  the  past  aetrices  of  the  brare  bnt  worn 
«iit  <rfd  wai-IwrBe  ! 

An  additional  aggraTalion  of  the  nnworthiasis  of  this  nagratefhl 
abandonm»iit,  is  derived  from  the  character  of  artfd  intrigue  apparent 
in  the  mowoment,  oa  the  part  of  its  snthors  and  managers.  The  fact 
is  net  denied  that  there  was  a  clear  nnmeriesl  majority  of  the  dele- 
gales  ia  the  ConventioB,  computed  per  ettpUa,  desiioos  of  nominating 
lb.  Clay.  An  iasidioos  proposition  was,  bowerer,  introduced  by  the 
thorangh-psced  party  tacticians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Antimasonic 
school,  who  were  bent  oa  accmnplishing  &e  nomination  of  General 
Harrison. — to  the  effect,  that  the  preUminary  votes  should  be  taken  by 
Stales  ;  so  that  in  each  State  in  which  the  delegates  were  not  nnani- 
moos  die  minority  should  be  absorbed  in  the  majority,  the  whole  vote 
of  the  ddegatioB  from  the  State  being  reckoned  for  the  candidate 
favored  by  its  majority.  This  proposition  having  been  uasuspectingly 
adc^>ted  by  the  Convention,  its  effect  was  not  only  to  suppress  a  por- 
tMd  of  the  vote  properly  belonging  to  Clay,  but  to  make  it  swell  the 
apparent  vote  of  Harrison ;  and  in  fact  to  create  f<n  the  latter  a  ficti- 
tious majority,  through  which  the  more  ready  and  ingenious  tact  of  its 
managers  in  the  arts  of  p«riiameBtary  manoeuvring  enabled  them  to 
override  the  true  majority  of  the  body,  in  a  manner  as  remarkable  for 
its  unscmpidoas  impndence  as  for  its  profligate  political  ingratitude. 
The  usual  formidity  of  a  tmanimous  nomination  with  which  the 
wbcde  af^r  wsa  made  to  wind  up,  cannot,  of  course,  impose  on  any 
child ;  and  but  ill  serves  its  purpose  cX  covering  up  and  whitening  over 
the  hollow  rottemess  of  the  intrigue  by  which  the  arch-manoeuvrer 
who  was^the  master  spirit  of  the  occasion,  was  pernutted,  by  the 
weakness,  Uindness,  and  apathy  of  the  red  majority  of  the  body,  to 
compsM  his  object.  These  proceedings  afibid  a  curious  chapter  in 
Aft  history  of  the  science  ef  party  tactics,  and  a  strong  illustration  ot 
ibo  justice  of  dur  sslutsry  distrust  of  the  machinations  of  assembled 
couveMions  of  pt^ticians,  which  we  are  glad  to  witness  abroad  in  the 
puUie  miad. 

Hr.  Clay  has  home  hinissif  vary  px^ily  and  gracefully  under  the 
keen  moitifiealion  of  this  blow.  The  device  of  the  Wsshiagten  Eup- 
pCT  wu  certainly  a  VS17  hsppBy  eontrived  one  to  carry  off  the  affair 
smootUy  and  deoendy,  so  as  to  ^ace  faim  at  once  in  a  positioB  in  which 
his  own  prido,  his  own  self-respect,  could  net  bnt  force  him  to  stand 
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forward  ia  precuely  the  attitade  to  be  desired  by  the  very  suthora  of  this 
cruel  stftb.  He  could  not  have  declined  an  appearance  on  that  occa- 
sion— he  couid  not  have  withheld  a  speech  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gilded  compliments  to  his  name  which  were  a  matter  of  course  nnder 
the  circumstances — aoi  conld  he,  with  any  show  of  dignity  or  decency, 
hare  spolieQ  in  any  other  tone  than  that,  of  course,  adopted  by  him,  of 
graceful,  magnanimoiiB,  self-sacrificing  acquiescence  in  the  nominati(m 
made.  Bitterly  as  the  proud  and  high  spirit  of  the  man  must  have 
levolied,  within  his  own  heart,  against  the  mortifying  mockery  of  the 
scene— profound  and  harrowing  as  must  have  been  the  emotions  all 
in  arms  within  the  secret  chambers  of  his  own  breast — the  crowding 
memories  of  the  worse  tlian  wasted  pan,  the  pangs  of  so  many  glo- 
rious hopes  now  broken  and  blighted,  the  indignant  scorn,  of  which 
he  was  yet  forced  to  choke  and  dissemble  the  slightest  expression — 
keenly,  deeply,  gallingly,  as  in  the  midst  of  that  festal  hour  the  bosom 
of  ila  hero  must  have  been  racked  with  all  these  thoughts  and  feelings, 
yet  was  he  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  forced,  by  a  moral  compul- 
sion most  eublilly  wovea  around  him,  to  wreathe  his  countenance 
with  smiles — smiles  like  those  forced  upon  the  reluctant  lips  by  the 
poisoned  honey  of  the  ancient  fable  ;  lo  utter  with  simulated  fervor  all 
the  rhetorical  commonplaces  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ;  and  to  re- 
ward the  false  friends  who  bad  so  cruelly  abandoned  and  betrayed 
him,  by  himself  co-operating  with  the  consummation  of  that  very 
political  treachery  of  which  he  was  the  splendid  victim. 

Viewed  simply  with  a  dispassionate  eye — on  scientific  principles 
— as  a  manoeuvre  of  party  tactics — we  must  confess  that  this  Wash- 
ington Supper  was  one  of  those  fine  strokes  of  genius,  one  of  those 
beautiful  combinations  of  ait,  which  cannot  but  command  our  aslo- 
nished  and  humble  admiration.  We  have  long  entertained  a  peculiar 
and  profound  respect  for  the  gentlemaa  who  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  whole  of  this  beautiful  intrigue — as  the  most  daring,  dashing, 
haughty,  skilful,  prompt,  unscrupulous,  and  unprincipled  political 
knave,  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge — but  really  this  was  a 
refinement  on  himself — a  lower  deep— a  beyond  beyond.  Thus  to 
have  first,  at  Harrisburg,  out-manoeuvred  a  clear  majority,  so  as  to 
entrap  Ihem  into  avoluntory  "unanimous"  submission  to  a'minority — 
and  dien,  at  Washiagton,  to  have  outwitted  Mr.  Clay  himself,  so  as, 
in  the  parlance  of  Chess,  to  compel  him  by  a  coup  force  to  dissemble 
all  the  feelings  of  just  indignation  with  which  his  proud  heart  must 
have  been  heaving,  to  commit  himself,  and  eloquently  to  invoke  aU 
the  hosts  of  his  friends,  to  support  a  nomination  which  involved  so 
disgraceful  an  ingratitude  towards  himself — truly  we  can  find  no  lan- 
guage to  express  our  wonder  in  the  contemplation  of  a  double  stroke 
of  genius  so  bold,  so  subtle,  and  so  success^ ;  and  can  bestow  upon 
its  peerless  author  no  higher  prajfe  than  th«  modest  tribute  of  adnurins 
silence ! 
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But  &fi«r  all,  lh«  true  clutBci«r  oT  tb«  whole  traiuactton  flhom  too 
tiaiupareatly  througli  sll  the  outward  fonns,  of  public  apeecbes,  Teso- 
lodong,  acta,  to  deceive  any  but  the  blindeat  of  partisaus.  The  Coa- 
venlioD  may  declare  ils  unanimity — the  Kentucky  delegates  may  pa- 
rade the  magnanimoua  acquiescence  of  themseUea  and  the  gallant 
"  favorite  eon  "  of  their  State — Mi.  Clay  may  be  made  to  prodaim  his 
own  cheerful  sabmiaaion,  and  to  invoke  for  the  nomination  of  the  Coa- 
Tention  the  support  of  all  who  love  hiio-Mhe  politicisas  may  get  up 
their  meetings,  and  aurfeit  the  disgusted  ear  of  the  pubUc  with  tlie 
eii^>ty  grandiloquence  of  old  sets  of  resolutions — and  the  editors  may 
labor  as  earaestly  as  they  please  to  convince  themselves  and  their 
readers  that  they  do,  and  ought,  and  must,  acquiesce  cordially  in  the 
exclusion  of  their  true  and  rightful  candidate  by  a  poor,  feeble  old 
gentleman  whose  very  fnends  caa  pretend  no  claim  in  Ms  behalf, 
save  those  of  the  merest  negative  character — alt  this  may  be  done, 
and  yet  the  subalantial  truth  remains  afler  all  at  the  bottom,  that  % 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Whig  Party  will  not,  and  cannot,  be 
drawn  into  a  participation  in  a  miserable  maooeuTre  of  mistaken  ex- 
pediency, alike  unworthy  and  unwise.  General  Hanison's  vote  will 
most  assuredly  fall  far  short  of  that  which  Mr.  Clay  would  have  com- 
manded. In  every  direction,  notwithstanding  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
your  editors,  dec.  to  disguise  the  truth,  the  indications  of  this  are  sp- 
parent.  A  profound  disgust  is  entertained  by,  we  believe,  the  great 
body  of  the  sincere  and  honest  Whigs,  at  this  treatment  of  Mr.  Clay, 
the  only  complete  and  true  representative  of  Whigiam,  whatever  it  is 
or  has  been.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  will  not  cast  their  votes 
for  Harrison — the  candidate  of  mere  naked,  unprincipled  opposition, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  mere  unprincipled  faction.  For 
when  appealed  to  by  their  party  presses  to  do  this  violence  to  their 
feelings,  the  question  must  immediately  arise  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  this  stamp,  what  great  motives  of  patriotic  duty  exist  lo  claim 
from  them  the  sacrifice — what  chance  of  success,  to  justify  the  reluc- 
tant effort  ?  And  when  the  reflection  succeeds,  that  it  is  only  becaus« 
time  and  discussion  have  dissipated  the  hold  upon  the  public  mind 
once  possessed  by  that  Whigism  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  the  embodi- 
ment— have  successively  dispelled  into  thin  air  all  il»«uterial  charg- 
es— have  80  far  sustained  the  antagonist  attitude  assumed  long  ago  by 
the  Administration  against  the  excesses  of  the  "  credit  system,"  and 
against  the  fatal  fraud  of  a  credit  currency,  that  few  v^ture  now  to 
attempt  to  revive  the  exploded  Whig  arguments  of  a  former  day — and 
have  even  wrought  so  miraculous  a  conversion  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Whig  party  as  we  witness  in  every  direction,  in  relation  to 
that  once  so  tenific,  but  now  very  tolerable  monster,  the  Independent 
Treasury — when  the  reflection  succeeds,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  only 
because  such  has  been  the  effect  of  time  and  fair  discussion,  upon 
the  public  mind  and  the  relations  of  parties,  that  Mr.  Clay's  chance 
has  become  desperate,  so  as  to  induce  the  poUticians  to  try  the  fbrfora   ,[^ 
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hope  of  the  nommatioii  ihey  have  made, — and  when  they  connder 
the  present  enfeebled  and  eshausted  condition  of  the  bonliiDg  syBtem. 
as  a  political  engine,  which  has  proved  itself,  when  in  the  fidl  Hwiug 
of  its  pride  and  power,  impotent  to  orerthiow  the  present  Democratic 
AAmsistratioQ,  ^en  M  a  period  when  the  latter  was  suiprised  in  a 
condition  of  great  disadvuitage — what  imaginable  inducement  can  le- 
maia  to  encourage  them  to  a  renewal  of  their  worse  than  fruitless  ef- 
jbrts  1  The  time  has  been,  indeed,  when  »o  strong  a  passion  of  anti- 
pathy against  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  admmls&ation  had  been  generated  by 
the  long  protracted  violence  of  (be  party  contest,  together  with  the  ac- 
tive pecuniary  interests  involved  in  it,  that  the  Whigs,  as  an  organised 
party,  wvuld  have  supported  any  body  or  anything — whether  Satan  or 
ft  man  of  straw — against  him ;  when  sim^de  O^^sition,  founded  on 
mere  loose  declamation,  and  accompanied  by  no  avowals  of  distinctive 
principles  or  measures,  was  sufficient  to  afford  a  ground  of  imi(m,  of 
active  organization,  to  a  very  formidable,  though  dehided,  nmneheal 
mass.  This  time  has  been — but  such  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  The 
developments  of  the  last  year  or  twv  have  detached  thousands  in  all 
sectiona  of  the  country  from  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  to  transfer  them 
to  their  more  natural  position  in  Biq>poTt  of  die  sotind,  honest,  debt- 
paying  and  debt-shunning,  policy  of  the  Administration.  This  gene- 
ral tendency  ta  relaxation  m  the  part  of  the  old  Opposition — a  tenden- 
cy rapidly  progressing  to  the  point  of  dissolution — cannot  but  receive 
a  strong  impulse  from  this  deep  and  widely  spread  sentiment  of  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  awakened,  throughout  the  better  portion  of  that 
party  itself,  by  these  proceedings  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention, 

And  now  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  ntotive  that  has  induced  ns 
to  make  these  proceedings  the  subject  of  the  present  remarks.  Oar 
Whig  readers  have,  donbiless,  from  the  outset  of  them,  imputed  ihem 
to  a  desire  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  within  their  ranks — to  promote 
the  verification  of  our  own  prophecy  by  stimulating  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  the  course  which  we  have  indicated  as  that  which  must 
naturally  and  nocessorily  result  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  we  have 
cursorily  sketched  them.  To  this  we  have  to  reply,  that  nothing  can 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Our  motive — the  end  toward  which  we 
have  designed  the  above  course  of  remarks  to  tend — is  a  very  differ- 
ent one.  We  have  no  desire  to  hasten  that  diasolntion  of  the  Whig 
party  which  we  see  already  in  progress  before  our  eyes,  more  rapidly 
than,  as  mere  partisans,  we  coild  regard  as  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  our  own  poUtical  organization.  We  do  not  want — hy  the  volunteer 
tribute  of  our  tdmiration  of  some  points  of  his  political  character,  and 
by  the  expression  of  s  disgust  at  the  wrongs  be  baa  had  to  sustain 
from  an  ungrateful  party,  which  from  an  uncompromising  political  op- 
ponent may  be  regarded  as  altogether  gratuitous — we  do  not  want, 
we  repeat,  to  woo  Mr.  Clay  from  the  ranks  of  which  he  has  long 
been  the  chief,  to  resume  his  original  position  in  the  old  Republican 
par^  which  he  most  now  w  bitterly  regret  that  he  was  ever  seduced 
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to  absBdon.  We  do  not  wan)  him  back— neither  him  am  his.  Ha 
coald  not  be  received  back,  were  it  even  in  hie  power  to  attempt  to  leap 
the  impasBable  golf  which  yawns  between  his  poeition  and  oura.  Still 
leM  ia  it  onr  pnipose  to  exult  orei  a  prostrate  foe.  On  the  contraiy, 
we  bold  him  entitled,  by  al\  the  courtesies  of  honorable  warfare,  to  a 
more  defarentia]  respect,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  mdrtificuions  of  his 
misfonnnes,  than  it  was  for  us  to  Toluntser  in  the  past  hours  of  hia 
|nde  and  pomp  and  power.  Our  object,  we  repeat,  is  a  widely  dif- 
ferent oae  from  either  of  these.  It  is,  to  draw  the  more  fuUy  ont,  in 
all  the  strong  relief  afforded  by  his  present  position,  tfis  moral  of  Mr. 
Cla^t  poUtieal  life,  of  which  he  has  now  reached  the  closing  scene. 
We  do  not  propose  to  review  it.  It  ia  sufficient  for  as  to  point  to 
its  two  extremes,  its  outset  and  its  close.  We  behold  him,  in  the 
former,  with  all  the  generous  fervor  of  youth,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
champions,  as  one  of  the  most  favored  sons  of  the  Republican  party. 
Ardent,  eloquent,  bold,  and  powerful  in  debate,  he  early  rose  to  a 
poKtkm,  &om  which  patience  and  steadfaatnesa  in  good  desert  were 
done  reqnisite  to  crown  his  ambitim  with  the  highest  rewards  of  the 
popolar  iMKtfidence  and  attachment.  But  he  knew  not  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  arts,  to  bide  ku  tinte.  His  ambition  was  too  impatient  a  pas- 
noB;  and  soon  led  his  restlesa  steps,  in  his  anxiety  to  outstrip  his 
compMitors  in  the  race  ot  popularity,  amidst  the  crooked  paths,  to 
ensnare  diem  in  &e  fatal  pitfalls,  of  intrigue.  Abandoning  the  purer 
and  severer  doctrines  of  constitutional  construction  of  the  Republican 
tcho(d,  he  sought,  by  a  bonndiess  latitudinarian  enlargement  of  the 
li^tful  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  make  himself  the  centre 
of  vast  and  powerful  pecuniary  interests  which  should  bear  him  up- 
ward to  the  speedy  consummation  of  his  soaring  hopes.  But  fatally 
haa  he  illoabated  in  his  person  the  just  end  and  retribution  of  that 
onchaslened  ambition  which  has  corrupted  and  destroyed  so  many  a 
young  patriot,  upon  whose  early  career  has  dawned  the  brightest 
morning  of  his  country's  hope  and  pride. 

And  what  ia  the  attitude  in  which  we  soon  find  him,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  great  temptation  being  presented  to  him,  of  immedi- 
ate, tangible,  and  splendid  reward  to  a  demoralized  ambition  ?  The 
Coalition — the  unforgotten  CoaUtion,by  which  he  misrepresented  hia 
Slate,  to  place  in  the  Executive  Chair  a  minority  President — the 
previolM  object  of  his  strong  hostility — whose  first  act  was  to 
bestow  upon  Mm  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  an  office  of  the 
most  eminent  present  official  rank  and  ioflnence,  and  then  regarded, 
by  long  usage,  as  equivalent,  in  "  the  line  of  safe  precedents,"  to  the 
Heirship  Apparent  to  die  crowB  itself — the  imforgotten,  unforgiven 
Coalition — it  is  as  idle  now,  as  it  was  then,  for  Mr,  Clay  to  affect  a 
show  of  indignant  scorn  of  this  fatal  and  self-demonstrating  charge. 
It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  bid  the  "  damned  spot,  out ! "  Accompanied 
■a  that  memoraUe  traasactioa  was  with  every  evidence  of  di*- 
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honest  compact— the  sudden  convenioa  of  fonner  hostility  into  inti- 
mate alliance— the  violatioii  of  the  express  instructions  of  the  State 
he  represeated,  as  of  the  general  sense  (^  the  whole  section  of  the 
Union  to  which  he  belonged — the  long  protracted  suspense  in  which 
he  held  the  scale  between  the  two  competing  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice which  circumstances  placed  it  in  his  power  to  bestow — the  posi- 
tive evidence  that  existed  of  overtures,  looking  to  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  as  the  reward  of  his  support,  being  addressed  by  friends  of 
his  to  one  of  the  candidates,  General  Jackson,  whose  manly  upright- 
ness refused  to  listen  to  them — and  finally  the  consummation  of  the 
intrigue  by  the  bestowal  and  reception  of  its  rich  reward — on  the  first 
ptesentatioD  of  these  broad  apparent  facts  of  that  transaction,  by  the 
plain  and  simple  process  of  putting  that  and  that  together,  the  prompt 
sagacity  of  the  popular  instinct  fixed  itself  at  once  on  an  irrefragable 
conviction  of  corruption— of  dishonest  and  dishonorable  bargain  and 
sale  of  political  influence — which  it  is  equally  in  vain  for  Mr.  Clay 
now  to  attempt  to  elude  by  bold  denial,  oi  by  an  angry  and  absurd  re- 
tort of  similar  charges  against  a  political  rival — more  fortunate  because 
more  honest — on  a  state  of  circumstances  in  all  its  aspects  the  reverso' 
of  that  which  characterized  his  own  case. 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  declining  career — his 
desperate  struggles  for  popularity  in  every  direction,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south — his  anxious  identification  of  himself  with  every  new 
movement  of  tLu  public  sentiment,  as  soon  as  its  direction  became 
apparently  decided  and  important,  accompanied  ever  with  this  unfor- 
tunate fatality,  that  he  always  took  them  up  just  a  little  too  late,  to 
carry  them  just  a  liltle  too  far — we  pass  over  all  thie,  to  contemplate 
the  position  which  ho  has  now  at  last  reached,  as  the  meet  reward  of 
this  long  career  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  prostituting  the  lofViest 
powers  of  talent  and  eloquence,  and  demoralizing  (in  a  political  sense) 
a  character  designed  by  native  for  one  of  the  noblest ;  and  which  even 
in  its  ruins,  like  that  fallen  angel  whose  form  "  had  not  yet  lost  all  its 
original  brightness,"  is  still  half  an  object  of  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. We  behold  him  now — his  way  of  life  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf — his  once  gigantic  powers  enfeebled,  sadly  enfeebled, 
by  years,  misapplication,  and  excess — miserably  destitute  of  moral 
force  and  weight  of  character,  in  comparison  with  what  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  his — the  great  end  and  aim  of  his  political  life 
now  more  hopelessly  remote  than  at  any  former  hour  from  its  outset 
< — abandoned  by  his  own  friends,  half  in  despair  and  half  in  ingrati- 
tude, for  a  mere  man  of  straw — repulsed  in  his  application  for  an 
honor  most  justly  and  rightfidly  his  due  from  the  party  for  which  he 
has  sacrificed  so  much — disappointed  and  dishonored,  with  the  stings 
of  his  own  mattificatioua  sharpened  by  their  contrast  with  the  bright- 
ening triumphs  of  his  old  political  rivals — a  ruined  and  bankrupt 
politician,  with  little  else  left  him  than  the  memories  of  prostituted 
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poweTs,  betrayed  principles,  forfeited  fame,  and  wasted  life— a  bro-* 
ken-down  man,  with  the  debility  of  age  settling  alike  on  mind  and 
body,  and  its  gathering  snows  npon  his  head  while  his  bosom  still 
bnms  with  the  volcanic  passions  of  youth — passions  that  burst  forth 
&om  time  to  time,  in  explosioQs  of  rankling  bitterness  which  can 
awaken  no  other  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  the  iUustrioua  object 
against  whom  they  are  most  angrily  directed,  than  the  compassion  of 
calm  and  dignified  strength  toward  the  petulance  of  disappointed  im- 
potence !     Such,  such  is  the  picture — 

heu,  qaanlnm  mutstus  ab  illo 

Hectare,  qni  ledit  muTUU  indutut  Acbillii  1 

— of  the  Henrt  Clat  of  to-day — which  we  have  to  draw  with  re- 
luctant hand  and  half-averted  eye,  and  from  which  we  now  turn  with 
tmafiecled  sadness,  as  from  the  contemplation  of  some  noble  old  ruin, 
picturesque  in  its  very  desolation  and  uselessness.  We  hare  thus 
dwelt  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  warning  moral  of  the 
fate  of  a  man,  of  the  most  glorious  original  powers  and  prospects, 
whom  an  inordinate  ambition  was  able  to  tempt  astray  in  the  pursuit 
tf  the  falae  lights  of  dishonest  expediency,  and  whom  it  has  thus  at 
last  conducted,  from  such  an  outset,  through  such  a  career,  lo  such  & 
ck>se.  To  illustrate  this  moral,  which  should  sink  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  all  who  contemplate  it,  we  believe  to  have  been  Uie  inteoded  , 
miaaioa  of  Mr.  Clay's  political  life.    Fully  is  it  now  performed — 

lUqnfescat  fn  twtei 
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BY  PARK   BENJAKIN. 

"TkerhkdDopoet,  lod^ay  died!" 
Where  are  the  conquerors  t  where  the  mighty  ?  where 

The  men  of  old,  who  wore  the  laurel  crown  ! 

Where  is  their  fame,  their  glory,  their  renown  1 
All  vanished — all,  like  mist  in  morning  air ! 
And  could  not  Time,  the  ruin-maker,  spare 

Greatness  and  strength,  dominion,  power,  and  pride. 
Which  they  alone  conid  gain  and  no  one  share  ; 

Though  millions  to  acquire  them,  bled  and  died  ? 
No !  these  have  crumbled  with  the  arches  raised 

To  blazon  their  high  triumphs — theae  have  flown 
Into  oblivion,  like  the  scrolls  that  praised 

Virtues,  achievements  doomed  lo  be  unknown 
But  for  a  lustre ;  thki  snivive  alone 
Wbon  namos  to  every  age  th'  immortal  bard  hath  ehown ! 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  COUNSEL. 

BY  WILLUV  CVLLEN  BftVANT. 


Among  oar  bills  and  ralleys,  I  have  known 
Wise  and  grave  men,  who,  while  their  diligent  hands 
Tended  or  gathered  in  the  frtiils  of  earth. 
Were  reverent  learners  in  the  sotenm  school 
Of  Nature.    Not  in  vain  to  them  were  sent 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darkened  the  brown  tilth,  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  white  winter  hills.    Each  brought,  in  tarn, 
Some  truth  ;  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  man. 
Or  recagnitioa  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
Who  veils  his  glory  with  the  elements. 

One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-haired  man, 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would ; 
A  genial  optimist  who  daily  drew 
From  what  fae  saw  his  quaint  moralities. 
Kindly  he  held  commimioa,  though  so  old. 
With  me  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much 
That  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget 

The  sun  of  May  was  blight  in  middle  heaven. 
And  steep«d  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  bills 
And  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light 
Upon  the  apple  tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom. 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not.     Within  the  woods 
Whose  young  and  half-transparent  leaves  scarce  cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 

Danced  on  their  stalks  ;  the  shad-bush,  white  wiA  flowas, 
Brightened  the  glens ;  the  new  leaved  butternut 
And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 
Gave  a  balssmic  fragrance.     In  the  fields 
I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 
On  the  young  grass.    My  heart  wu  touched  with  joy 
At  so  much  bean^,  flushing  every  hour 
Into  a  fidler  beauty ;  but  my  friend, 
The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side. 
Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.     I  asked  him  why. 

"  Well  may'st  thou  join  in  j^adnMB,"  he  r^ied, 
"  With  the  glad  earth,  h«r  ^riBfiBg  p' 
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And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green  ^ 

Lnjniriant  summer.    Thou  art  ^ouug  like  them, 

And  well  may'st  thou  rejoice.    But  while  the  flight 

Of  seasons  fills  and  knits  thy  spreading  frame. 

It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 

These  eyes,  whose  fading  Lght  shall  soon  be  quenched  , 

In  uttei  daiknesa.     Heareat  thou  that  bird  T" 

I  listened,  and  from  midst  the  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 
A  sable  tuffaronnd  his  mottled  neck  i 
Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams. 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.     He  beat 
'Gainst  bis  barred  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and  made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder ;  stow  the  stiokea 
At  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  length 
lltey  passed  into  a  monniv  and  were  still. 

"There  'boat  thou|"  said  my  fnend,  "  a  fitting  ^rp« 
Of  human  life.     Tis  an  old  tnith,  I  know, 
"hnX  images  like  these  will  freshen  truth. 
Slow  pass  our  days  in  childhood,  every  day 
Soems  like  a  century  ;  rapidly  they  glide 
In  manhood,  and  in  life's  decUne  they  fly ; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm, 
Seen  rather  than  distinguished.    Ah!  I  seetb 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark. 
By  Bwiilly  running  waters  liurried  oit 
To  shoot  some  mighty  cliff.     Along  the  banka 
GroTB  after  grove,  rock  after  frowning  rock. 
Bare  sands  and  pleasant  homesteads ;  flowery  nooks. 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 
Each  atler  each,  but  the  devoted  skid' 
Darts  by  so  swiftly  that  their  images 
Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
tn  dim  confusion ;  faster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  banks  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 

*  Wisely,  my  sota,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long. 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow. 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield — 
All  thst  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
And  kind  afiectioas,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so  when  thon  shalt  comd 
Into  these  barren  years  ibat  floet  away 
Before  their  fruits  are  ripe,  thou  mayst  sot  bting 
A  mind  unfomished  and  a  withered  heart." 
"Ml.  vn.  no.  «vr. — fkb.  1840.    H  i—  i 
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*  Long  since  that  white-haired  ancient  slept — but  still. 

When  the  led  flower-buds  crowd  the  orchard  bough. 
And  the  lufied  grouse  is  druimning  far  within 
The  woods,  his  venerable  form  again 
Is  at  1117  side,  his  voice  is  in  my  ear. 


THE   ITALIAN   OPERA* 

BT    AN    ITALIAN. 


"  II  faut  des  spectacles  dans  les  grandes  villes,  Q  faut  des  romans 
dans  les  provinces."  Such  are  the  moBt  harmless  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  sources  of  excitement  to  which  civilized  nations  have  had 
recourse  hitherto — novels  in  the  country,  plays  in  the  citie».  The 
progress  of  social  order  and  quiet,  a  perfect  security  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  brought  about  a  total  extinction  of  chivalrous  spirits,  and 
despoiled  real  life  of  all  the  charms  of  romance  and  adventures.  The 
tailors  of  Paris  have  stripped  all  nations  of  their  picturesque  costumes ; 
gms-d'annes  and  cruisers  have  deprived  travelling  (^  all  the  poetry  of 
pirates  and  banditti ;  and  constables  and  watchmen,  the  only  knights- 
errast  of  our  days,  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  redressing  of 
wrongs  and  the  protection  of  orphans  and  widows.  In  such  a  tame 
state  oi  things,  the  poet  or  novelist,  who  knows  bow  to  exhibit  before 
us  characters  end  incidents  bearing  some  marks  of  originaUty,  and 
deporting  from  the  dull  monotony  of  human  affairs,  is  a  true  benefactor 
of  OUT  race  ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  bards  of  ancient 
nations  were  called  to  share  the  laurels  of  the  hero  and  the  honors  <rf 
triumph. 

But  there  is  a  certain  large  class  of  very  good  people  constantly 
warning  us  against  the  dangers  of  illusion,  and  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  most  innocent  works  of  fiction  ;  for  whom  the  tamest 
girl,  indulging,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  closet,  in  the  perusal  of  a  volume 
of  Earnest  Msltravers  or  Henrietta  Temple,  is  a  fantastic,  extrava- 
gant damsel,  watching  the  first  opportunity  to  set  out,  on  a  white  psi- 
frey,  in  quest  of  adventures ;  fw  whom,  as  we  hare  heard  of  s  wor- 
thy zealot  in  one  of  our  northern  cities,  that  day  will  be  a  day  of  tri- 
umph and  grace,  when  they  shall  raise  a  tta«ph  on  the  top  of  the  last 
plaj/'houie. 

Whether  the  theatre,  in  itself,  and  of  necessity,  must  be  regarded 

■  Rsccolts  d*i  malodnauni  di  Felics  Ronuni.    Oaaon,  ISas. 
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n  a  worce  of  comiption — whether  it  may  be  susceptible  of  an  effi- 
dent  Teform,  or  whether  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  ta' 
labor  to  ita  final  8tq^«SBion — or  whether  people  can  always  be  listen- 
ing to  sermons,  or  reading  Dr.  Alcott's  "  Yonng  Housekeeper"  or 
"  The  Whole  Zhtly  of  Man," — it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  ;  but  as  the 
subject  of  this  Article  will  naturally  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  most 
&Tarite  putimes  of  the  old  countries,  where  the  taste  for  the  plea- 
sures of  fiction  is  too  inveterate  a  habit  to  admit  of  any  cure ;  where 
people  aie  irremediably  given  to  the  practice  of  going  to  the  theatre ; 
we  must  begin  by  claiming  the  indulgence  of  the  more  austere  part  of 
oni  readers,  upon  theii  dramatic  and  melo-dramalic  prejudices,  by  re- 
minding them  what  splendid  efiects  that  theatrical  taste  has  produced 
apoa  the  piogiess  of  music  and  poetry.  Italy,  of  all  countries,  must 
plead  the  most  desperately  guilty  of  this  profane  indulgence  in  every 
Und  of  histrionic  entertainments ;  and  there,  of  course,  men's  ideas 
are  so  far  perreited  that  you  may  hear,  not  unfrequently,  the  play- 
house nimabered  among  the  most  useful  as  well  as  delightful  sources 
of  social  impforement.  In  Italy,  where  ail  the  people  do  not  know 
how  to  read — where  a  lyceum  has  never  been,  and,  for  some  indefi- 
fiite  number  of  generations,  probably  never  will  be  thought  of — the 
theatre  is  considered  as  aa  important  means  of  education.  It  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  notions  of  that  people,  that  there  can  be  a  teaching  by 
by  seitsations  as  well  as  by  principles.  Ruins  and  monuments  are 
their  instructers  in  history ;  paintings  and  statues  are  the  guides  of 
their  taste  ;  the  stage  ia  intended  as  their  school  of  morals.  The  cen- 
flonh^,  in  a  ptditlcal  view,  a  mischievous  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
despotism,  becomes  a  salutary  restraint  when  it  supervises  the  impu- 
4lence  of  stage-players.  French  and  English  iarces  generally  need 
modification  and  restriction  to  fit  them  for  the  nicer  ears  of  an  Italian 
audience,  however  this  fact  may  appear  in  contradiction  with  the  idea 
generally  prevailing  of  the  extreme  demoralization  of  that  countiy. 

The  advantages  of  a  theatre  can  nowhwe  be  so  well  appreciated 
as  in  a  country  deprived  of  its  political  existence.  The  theatre  is  in 
Italy  the  last  refuge  for  independence  and  freedom.  The  people  feel 
flUOng  in  their  numbers.  The  uproar  of  die  parterre  of  San  Carlo  not 
imfreqneatly  makes  the  gens-d'arnus  turn  pale,  and  the  police  officers 
shrink  in  ^ir  box.  The  theatre  is  among  the  last  bonds,  the  Italians 
have  been  left,  of  national  union.  Hence  their  fondness  for  stsge  ex- 
hibitiona  is  beyond  all  comprehension.  No  less  than  40,000  people 
aOend  day  and  night  the  fifteen  theatres  in  Naples.  These  are  the 
temples  of  the  muses,  opened  as  aa  asylum  against  dejection  and  mi- 
sery. Italian  theatres  are  not  more  expensive  than  American  news- 
pqwrs.  The  meanest  unfortunate  seldom  hesitates  between  his  din- 
ner and  a  ticket  for  the  opera.  The  upper  galleries  oftentimes  display 
a  wonderful  intelligence.  Long  habit  and  a  natural  sense  have  given 
their  taste  the  nicest  discrimination.  The  idleoMa  in  which  south- 
ed )Oi^  I C 
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emeTS  bo  fondly  indulge,  gives  the  mind  a  contemptatire  eneigjr 
which  would  in  vain  be  expected  from  the  living  machines  enclosed 
for  sixteen  hours  a-da^  in  the  factories  of  Lyons  and  Manchester, 
notwithstanding  their  miscellaneous  love  of  lyceum  lectures  and  penny 
magsziives.  There  are  philodramatic  and  philharmonic  associations 
flourishing  i^  every  town,  and  there  the  national  taste  Is  promoted 
^d  fostered. 

Truly,  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  have  been  too  anxious  to  maita- 
tain  their  primacy  in  music,  and  the  opera  has  absorbed  too  great  a 
part  of  their  attention,  to  enable  them, in  our  days,  to  stand  afair  com- 
parison with  their  neighbors  in  their  producUons  of  dramatic  poetry. 
But,  by  way  of  compensation,  their  opera  is  making  the  tour  of  the 
globe.  You  will  find  it  occasionally  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia ;  at  Tunis,  in 
Africa;  al  Havana,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  in  America.  It  has  made  ita 
appearance  now  and  then  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  this  Union. 
It  was  haijed  and  greeted  wiih  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  caressed  and  che- 
rished ;  like  animal  magnetism,  phrenology,  and  every  other  new  im- 
portation from  Europe,  it  had  its  nine  days.  But  then  the  frowns  of 
sober  people  were  against  it,  while  the  American  popular  mind  was 
olherwise  engaged  ;  and  the  outlandish  trumperies  and  juggleries  of 
the  Italian  opera,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  fiddfes,  of  masks,  and  ma- 
chines, were  discountenanced,  and  scattered  and  frightened  out  of 
the  land.  A  straggling  company  may  indeed,  driven  by  despair  on 
our  coBSta,  set  up  their  tent  in  New  York  for  a  season,  and  give  us  tt 
hasty  and  formless  performance,  such  aa  is  to  be  expected  from  hetero- 
geneous elements  brought  into  combination  by  the  chance  of  a  moment ; 
but  a  standing  opera — with  all  its  imposing  accessaries  of  chorusea 
and  orchestra — with  all  the  prestiges  of  scenes  and  decorations — in 
this  country  is,  and  will  for  a  long  time  be,  out  of  the  question. 

The  most  general  objection  we  have  heard  against  this  popnisr 
amusement  is  its  foreign  origin.  People  who  dare  not  wear  a  coat  aa 
inch  higher  or  lower  than  the  last  number  of  the  French  Journal  d»t 
Modes  proscribes,  will  exclaim  against  the  indignity  of  patronizing  ihff 
anti-national  estabhshment  of  an  Italian  opera.  The  zeal  of  patriot- 
ism conspires  with  the  severity  of  morals,  and  the  obnoxious  sorcereaa 
is  forced  to  yield.  Against  such  a  stem  proscription,  we  would  only 
remark,  that  the  progress  of  new  countries  towards  social  improve- 
ment is  generally  marked  by  the  following  stages.  Their  first  object 
is  to  provide  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  life.  Next  they  will 
strive  to  add  enjoyment  to  life  by  the  acquisition  of  ease  and  comfort. 
Soon  they  feel  the  want  of  refining  it  by  the  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beantiful.  And  lastly,  their  taste  for  the  beauti&I,  blunted 
by  sbnse  and  excess,  leads  the  way  to  luxury  and  vice.  The  Ameiii 
cans,  the  descendants  of  colanists  who  brought  with  them  the  advsa- 
tages  of  a  far  advanced  civilization,  have  hurried  through  the  two  first, 
and  have  reached  the  third  stage  trf"  this  human  |>togression.    Itii  bat 
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too  natoral  that  they  i^nld  be  a&aid  of  falling  into  the  last,  and  hes- 
ven  for  ever  preseive  them  from  it !  Still,  aa  few  would  advise  os  to 
banish  the  luxuries  of  letters,  arts,  and  music,  on  account  of  the  cor- 
luptioD  that  may  heraafler  possibly  attend  their  abuse,  it  is  certain, 
that  on  that  ground  at  least  America  must  consider  herself  as  being 
(tin  tributary  to  the  mother  conntrieB ;  and  that  it  will  be  long  era 
Ruch  of  her  children  as  aim  at  high  improvement  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, may  unlearn  the  road  to  Florence  and  Rome.  It  is  thus  that  in 
a  country  where  the  piano>forte  is  considered  a  more  essential  article 
of  flimituTe  than  anywhere  else,  where  every  young  lady  considers 
herself  entitled  to  have  semethisg  to  do  with  music,  a  permanent 
opera  would  have  the  most  desirable  influence  in  directing  and  ele- 
vating the  national  taste  for  the  irresistible  fascinations  of  melody.  It 
b  to  a  similar  establishment  that  the  French — according  to  Rousseau, 
the  most  anti-nrasical  people  on  the  earth,  not  excepting  even  tho 
En^ish — have  succeeded  by  culture  in  repairing  the  defect  of  nature ; 
and  Italian  music  is  thus  becoming  more  and  more  a  universal  lan- 
gnage  of  the  heart,  vanquishing  every  obstacle  of  difTerence  of  climate, 
of  language,  and  of  national  habits  and  feelings. 

Still  the  Italians  carry  their  lore  for  the  opera  to  an  excess  that 
could  not  be  explained  but  by  a  closer  investigation  of  the  manners 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  love  the  theatre  merely  for  itself.  Thero' 
are  a.  thousand  associations  intimately  connected  with  it ;  there  are 
edier  interests  at  stake  than  that  excited  by  the  love  of  the  drama,  or 
even  by  the  success  of  a  favorite  composer ;  there  are  other  plays 
acted  all  round  die  ball,  than  that  exhibited  oo  the  stage.  The  Ite- 
lians  live  at  the  theatre.  The  boxes  are  owned  by  different  families, 
whose  members  not  unfrequently  attend  every  evening ;  every  lady 
of  fashion  makes  a  drawing  room  of  her  box,  and  there  is  a  perpetual 
moving,  and  bowing,  and  smiling,  from  box  to  box.  The  vastness  of  th& 
hooMS,  the  power  of  their  orchestras,  and  the  great  talent  of  the  Ita- 
lians for  talking  in  whispers,  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  most  ani« 
mated  conversations  without  sensible  disturbance.  In  the  cities  of 
Borthem  Italy,  every  box  is  provided  with  a  small  room,  where  they 
indulge  in  genial  suppers,  in  cards,  in  bursts  of  laughter.  The  panto- 
mime or  battel — in  some  measure  a  modem  contrivance,  that  threatens 
to  invade  the  whole  musical  kingdom  ;  anciently,  only  a  short  farce, 
BOW  prolonged  far  beymMl  two  hours  of  duration,  and  associated  with  the 
moat  appalling  atrocities  irf  tragedy  ;  a  harrowing  spectacle,  but  fa8ci-> 
DstiDg  with  all  the  most  efficacions  resources  of  the  fine  arts — ad- 
dressing  itself  exclusively  to  the  eye,  wonderfully  favors  the  restless- 
nets  and  loquacity  of  an  Italian  audience,  by  claiming  the  least  possi- 
Ue  degree  of  thsir  attention.  The  opera,  as  it  exists  at  the  proMUt 
day,  can  thus  advance  no  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  purely  inte)'< 
lectual  representation.  It  acts  by  sensations  ;  it  makes  its  way  to  tb* 
bMrt  through  iu  most  direct  iid^,  tl^e  eye  and  ear ;  and  aa  it  ioam 
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not  chuD  die  mind  too  intensely,  it  aeldont  can  piove  dull  or  fatigning. 
Whethei  the  introduction  of  this  exotic  production  ought  to  be  eacou- 
raged  ot  not  on  an  Ameiican  soil,  we  shall  not  dow  attempt  to  ex- 
amine, but,  in  aa  fu  aa  it  &lls  within  the  domuus  of  Uteiatuie,  we 
■hall  try  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  origin  and  progiesa  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  of  the  state  it  has  reached  in  our  day. 

Dramatic  poetry  was  the  last  branch  of  literature  Guttivated  in  Italy ; 
nor  did  the  Italian  theatres,  like  theii  chiralntus  poetry,  arise  Irom  the 
people.  The  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  down 
to  the  age  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  showed  no  taste  for  popular  spec- 
tacles. A  free  and  virtuous  nation  was  not  in  those  ages  in  want  of 
public  entertainments.  The  fiiU  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  the  stirring 
debates  of  the  public  square,  the  pursuits  of  their  warlike  and  conuner- 
cial  undertakings,  ^Morbed  all  the  faculties  of  those  freemen  i  and  the 
only  representations  in  which  they  indulged  were  those  mysteries  and 
miracles,  ia  which  theii  religious  and  superstitious  feelings  were  mora 
played  upon  than  their  dramatic  or  literary  taste.  The  theatres — vast 
and  magnificent  buildings,  many  of  which  are  atiU  extant  for  the  won- 
der of  ages — were  opened  bythe  Medici,  the  Este,  the  Gonzaga,  and 
other  princes,  who  attempted  by  such  means  to  gild  the  chains  they 
were  gradually  imposing  lyiOD  a  atnbboni  and  generous  people.  The 
opening  of  a  new^theatre  was  made,  as  it  is  even  now,  an  extraordinary 
occasion  for  public  rejoicing.  Princes  and  lords  flocked  from  the 
neighboring  provinces  ;  tonmammts,  dances,  and  music  preceded  and 
followed  the  perfoimance ;  snd  the  Italians,  dazzled  by  such  showy 
apparatus,  insensibly  acquired  that  habit  of  indolence  and  disaipaticMi 
that  was  to  undermine  their  national  character.  Those  public  games 
and  spectacles  were  for  them  like  the  mess  of  pottage  which  tempted 
the  sou  of  the  patriarch  of  old,  for  which  he  gave  up  bis  birthright,  and 
condemned  himself  and  his  descendants  to  subjection  and  vassalage. 

The  first  peTformances  exhibited  on  these  stages  were  not  certainly 
at  first  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest  an  ignorant  multitude.  The  plays 
were  at  first  merely  Latin  comedies  or  tragedies,  recited  now  in  their 
original,  now  in  dnll  translations  by  the  academicians  and  acholars 
that  crowded  the  courts ;  but  the  people  either  did  not  core  much  for 
the  drama,  or,  as  it  happena  even  in  times  aeaier  to  no,  they  enjoyed  it 
the  best  aa  they  uodeistood  it  the  least.  From  its  earliest  origin  the 
Italian  theatre  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  hands  of  men  of  leMrs,  and 
oveiwh^med  by  &at  weight  of  pedantry  which  thtoi  invaded  in  every 
branch  the  repubhc  of  letters.  A  s^erstitious  spirit  of  classical  imi- 
tation made  ihem  blindly  adopt,  not  onlyrules,  methods,  and.  meaaures, 
but  even  opinions  and  feelings  from  the  Greeks.  They  sought  inspi- 
xabon  from  the  dead,  and  the  ohill  of  death  seized  them.  Anximu  to 
follow  the  laws  of  dramatic  unity,  they  deprived  the  drama  of  all  ac- 
tion,  and  filled  it  up  with  eternal  narrations,  sermons,  and  seolences, 
drawn  oat  to  a  most  diMressing  length.    It  ii  tbua  that  mim  of  thoM 
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poed,  made  amre  of  the  weuiBomeiLeu  of  those  languid  productions, 
betboo^it  themBelres  of  leriving  their  ■himbering  uidieoceB  by  the 
edalntioit  of  awfid  ciimea  and  lewlting  atrocities.  Their  heroes  ap- 
peared to  be  poasesaed  by  a  murdeioaa  rage  truly  terrific.  Slaughters 
wen  muparingly  repeated  in  eveiy  act,  nnlil  the  tragedy  ended  by  the 
natifral  ctmclnsion  that  none  remained  to  be  killed.  In  illoatration  of 
which  we  hare  a  parody  intended  to  ridicule  the  bad  taste  of  the  tra- 
gediea  of  that  age,  in  which  enters  the  pronator  from  faia  box,  with 
Us  manoBcnpt  in  his  tight  hand  and  a  casdle  in  his  left,  bidding  the 
audience  good  night,  sad  smuKincing  that  the  play  is  over : 

"  I^ie*  lai  gentlaman,  I  ••■  joa  lUy 
To  heu  Mma  tiding*  or  Ihs  bloody  tnj  ; 
Tou'd  b«tln  giTS  it  ap  ind  go  to  bad — 
Who  do  joa  think  trill  corns  1— Thay  an  all  dud."* 

Nor  did  comedy  fare  better  than  tragedy.  The  same  veneration  for 
Plautus  and  Terence  led  the  Italian  poets  to  paint  on  the  stage  no- 
thing but  Athenian  and  Roman  maimers.  The  same  tame  coldness 
reigned  unbroken  throughout  their  fire  long  acts,  and  was  attended  by 
the  same  tiresomeness  ;  and  as  ^e  tragedians,  for  the  sake  of  stage 
effect,  had  had  recourse  to  exhUiitiona  of  revolting  atrocities,  so  the 
writers  of  comedies,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  made  a  free  display 
of  more  revolting  obscenities. — Thus  arose,  and  thus  fell,  the  Italiim 
theatre  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  people  who  could  not  find 
any  interest  in  those  cold  imitations,  substituted  for  tragedy  the  musi- 
cal opera ;  and  for  contedy,  the  masks,  the  tricks,  and  the  coarse  jests 
of  the  Harlequins. 

Thus  it  was,  that  after  having  been  the  earliest  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  the  drama,  Italy  suffered  herself  to  be  anticipated  by  her 
neighbors,  who  were  already  boasting  of  their  Calderon,  Shakspeare, 
and  Moliere,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  comedies  of  Machiavel- 
k>  and  Arioato,  and  the  pastorals  of  Tasso  and  Guarino,  all  the  im- 
mense store  of  Italian  theatrical  pioductiona  was  given  to  oblivion, 
tmtil  the  efforts  of  their  great  triumvirate  Metastasio,  Gold<mi,  and  Al- 
fieri,  restored  the  Italian  stage  to  a  level  with  their  rival  nations. 

In  the  degrad&ticm  of  tragical  poetry,  the  Italians  sought  a  snbsti' 
tnte  in  aoother  source  of  excitement,  an  easier  and  gentler  mov«  of 
the  affectioas,  a  more  bannless  and  unsuspected  charmer,  more  secure 
from  the  frowns  of  tyranny,  and  more  in  accordance  with  their  man* 
ners  and  feelings,  Music.  As  soon  as  this  enchantress  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  at  first,  merely  as  an  auxiliary,  she  invaded  all 
the  reslma  of  poetiy,  as  well  as  of  sense  and  taste ;  and  gave  origin 


*  "  Udit(iTi,|io  m*  BTTiQa  cbe  ucoltile 
Cbt  deOa  gaem  ilcnu  nno* a  vi  potti. 
Ma  I'aipsttata  ionn :  len  tntti  nertL" 
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ta  Hut  complicktkHi  of  abaotditim,  which  wu  to  ezteod  its  succew 
keyond  the  Abyss  and  the  ocean,  th«  Opera.  In  this,  with  a  mixtinfl 
of  lyrical  and  pastoial,  of  magical  and  phantaamagorical  scenes,  with 
the  hope  of  blending  all  the  aistei  arts  to  the  production  of  heretofoie 
unknown  results,  the  Italians  sanclianed  the  osurpation  of  the  fail  in- 
tiuder,  and  music  reigned  sapreme. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  objections  against  the  open,  or  ra- 
ther to  repeat  the  arguments  that  sober  minds  hare  erer  brougbl 
against  it.  That  enervation,  that  decomposition  of  all  noble  feelings 
into  ur  and  aound ;  those  painted  heroes  ever  sighing,  ever  meiting> 
STeT  warbling,  ever  dying ;  that  total  absence  of  order  and  unity,  that 
constant  breach  of  the  probabilities  of  common  sense,  ill  disguised  under 
the  show  of  tinselled  scenes  and  gilded  drapery,  has  caused  many  a 
wise  bead  to  shake  in  pity  and  contempt,  at  the  blindness  of  a  nation 
•urrenderiog  to  the  senses  such  an  empire  over  the  reason,  and  laying 
asleep  all  just  thought  and  sentiment  under  the  enchantment  of  me- 
lody. The  opera  has  been  considered  as  an  element  of  comiptioa, 
both  of  taste  and  manners,  a  dangerous  seducer ;  at  the  least,  as  an 
idle,  irrational,  sensual  enjoyment. 

Of  course  it  wonld  be  difficult  for  an  Italian  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
Sentence.  The  musical  opera,  he  would  tell  you,  ts  not  merely  a  Taia 
pastime  For  the  vulgar — it  is  the  highest  source  of  delight  in  which  A 
noble  mind  can  indulge.  It  has  by  far  the  advantage  over  the  drama. 
The  emotion  that  this  last  can  produce,  is  always  the  result  of  close 
attention,  of  total  abstraction,  of  absolute  passivity.  You  must  divest 
yourself  of  your  feelings  to  receive  those  of  another.  The  drama  is 
a  tyrant  that  must  absorb  all  your  faculties  ;  its  success  depends  on  a 
complete  illusion.  A  slight  reaction  of  reflection,  a  preoccnpation, 
an  instant  of  listleasness,  of  ennui,  an  ill-timed  jest,  a  fortuitous  intet- 
tnption — and  the  spell  is  broken  and  the  interest  slackens.  Not  so 
the  opera.  Music  is  no  intruder.  It  asks  for  no  admittance  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  mind  ;  it  hovers  round  its  threshold,  like  the  minstrel 
at  the  entrance  of  the  nuptial  apartment.  It  does  not  suspend  the 
eoune  of  your  feelings  ;  it  arouses  them  into  a  gentle  agitation ;  it 
fans  them,  it  soothes,  it  enhances  the  noblest  of  them  ;  it  gives  them 
a  harmonious,  a  dehcate  turn  ;  it  gives  them  a  something  elastic,  ethe- 
real, spiritual.  Its  effect  is  immediate.  It  does  not  urge,  it  does  not 
importune  you ;  it  awaits  you  at  the  propermoment ;  it  has  some  note 
to  find  its  way  to  your  heart ;  it  has  some  stiain  that  harmonizes  with 
your  thought,  and  that  comes  unlookod  for,  unsuspected,  when  yoU 
are  turned  away  from  the  spectacle  in  disgust  and  ennui,  when  your 
ears  are  listening  to  the  whisper  of  a  fair  one  by  your  side,  when  yaat 
thoughts  are  wandering  among  the  regreta  of  the  put  oi  &e  ich«aeB 
of  the  future. 

Such  are  the  ideas  the  Italians  entertain  of  music,  which  they  cbD 
Ihe  afchitect  of  the  celestial  spheiu,  and  ih«  echo  of  the  Isoguage  of 
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paradise.  They,  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  human  hean  dead  to  all 
impressions  of  harmony  i  who  hare  carried  their  fanaticism  for  this 
charming  art  even  to  idolatry ;  hare  by  the  invention  of  the  opera  ex- 
tended its  power  far  beyond  the  efibrts  of  all  ancient  and  modern 
nations. 

In  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Music  had  always 
been  accessory  to  theatrical  performances.  The  choruses  of  trage- 
dies and  pastorals  were  always  written  in  lyrical  verses,  to  be  sung 
and  accompanied  by  instruments.  The  dulness  of  their  dramatic 
pieoes,  and  (he  national  predilection  for  music,  gradually  gave  the 
choruses  and  the  other  musical  parts  a  greater  extent,  especially  in 
the  pastorals,  until  at  the  end  of  ^e  sixteenth  century,  Otlavio  Rinuc- 
eini  gave,  on  the  stage  of  Florence,  what  may  be  considered  the  first 
specimen  of  an  Italian  opera.  Having  no  great  confidence  in  his  dra- 
matic  powers,  but  endowed  with  an  exqnisite  taste  for  metrical  ca-  ' 
dences,  he  wrote  the  whole  of  his  drama  in  lyrical  measures ;  and 
associating  himself  with  three  celebrated  musicians,  he  set  the  whole 
of  his  dramas  to  music.  The  first  of  his  productions,  la  Dafne,  a 
pastoral-mythological  drama,  was  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1594,  and  was  welcomed  as  a  most  agreeable  novelty. 

Thia  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  cities  emulons  of  Flo- 
rence, and  the  opera  was  soon  the  favorite  of  the  court  and  the  mul- 
titude. The  EuridicB  and  Arianna  by  the  same  poet  had  a  stiil  great- 
er success.  The  first,  a  piece  exhibiting  many  marks  of  poetical  skill 
and  genius,  having  been  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  1600,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  Mary  dei  Medici  and  Henry  IV.,  the  Ital- 
ian opera  soon  made  its  way  to  France  and  England,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  more  or  less  successfully  cultivated.  Such  as  it  was, 
the  disccp'ory  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  it  underwent  various  vicissi- 
tudes during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  century 
waa  an  nge  of  efibrt,  of  depravation  and  exlr3Ta°;ance.  That  bad 
taste  that  occupied  every  branch  of  literature  in  the  age  of  Marini, 
did  not  spare  the  opera.  As  in  the  new  arrangement  poetry  hnd  in- 
sensibly given  way  to  music,  so  even  music  yielded  the  sceptre  to  the 
portentous  exhibitions  of  macEinery.  Flying  chariots  and  horses, 
rattling  thunders  and  storms,  enchanted  palaces,  fireworks,  deluges, 
conflagrations,  every  metamorphose,  every  prodigy  that  mechanic  inge- 
nuity could  derive,  made  of  the  opera  a  complicate  phantasmagory, 
or  jugglery — a  fairies'  festival — a  witches'  Sabbath — where  not  unfre- 
quently  the  stage  was  divided  into  three  different  stories,  and  exhibi- 
ted at  once  what  was  going  on  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  hell. 

The  first  and  most  famous  of  such  grotesque  productions  was  the 
Atnora  and  Cephalus,  by  a  poet  of  high  renown,  Gabricllo  Chiabrera, 
who  successively  introduced  as  interlocutors  the  Ocean,  the  Sun,  the 
Night,  the  Tritons,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  After  his  ex- 
ample, falling  from  extravagance  to  extravagance,  the  four  elements 
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were  peraonified  ;  the  palaces  of  the  Sun,  of  Neptune,  of  Plutus,  ap- 
peared ia  all  their  pomp  ;  and  finally  in  the  Cato  in  JJtica,  in  a  great 
■peccacle  given  by  the  well-afiected  provinces  to  Ceesar,  enters  the 
Terresirial  Globe,  majestically  advancing  on  the  stage  to  pay  its  bom- 
age  to  the  conqueror. 

Such  were  the  spectacles  exhibited  at  the  court  of  the  Faraese  and 
Gonznga,  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Savoy,  in  those  vast  edifices 
whose  ruins  cannot  be  visited  without  astonishment ;  where  the  people, 
freely  admitted,  crowded  the  immense  galleries,  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sands at  a  lime  ;  where  by  the  contrivance  of  watei-worka  the  utagv 
could  be  converted  into  a  mimic  sea,  and  exhibit  die  ^ctacle  of  a 
mock  naval  fight  with  the  most  complete  illusion ;  where,  in  the  in* 
teracls,  the  immense  parterre  could  be  changed  into  an  arena  for 
wild  beasts  and  bull  lights  ;  and  where  the  people  was  delighted  by 
a  succession  of  various  games,  for  a  longer  lapse  of  time  than  oui 
generation  could  possibly  endure.  Such  has  remained,  notwithstaod' 
ing  the  etTorts  of  Quinaul  and  others,  in  the  golden  age  of  French  lite- 
rature, to  a  great  extent  even  in  our  days,  the  French  opera,  where 
not  less  piins  is  still  taken  to  dazzle  the  eye  tlian  to  chann  the  ear. 
But  the  Italians,  endowed,  by  the  special  gifi  of  Heaven,  with 
more  refined  taste  than  their  neighbors,  soon  recovered  from  the  fol- 
lies of  which  they  had  set  the  first  example;  and,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  popular  taste  in  the  pantomime,  where  wonders  and 
transformations  continue  to  be  exhibited  liown  to  our  days,  they  soon 
restored  music  to  her  undisputed  sway  over  the  opera. 

Aposlolo  Zeno,  born  and  reared  at  Venice,  where,  on  the  decline 
ofliberty  and  patriotism,  the  theatre  in  ell  its  branches,  and  especially 
the  opera,  had  been  most  eagerly  cultivated— a  man  of  taste,  as  well 
as  of  thorough  education — well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the:itre,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  productions  of  Comeille  and 
Racine,  \ihich  were  then  making  their  way  into  Italy — placed  in 
charge  of  the  direction  of  the  theatres  at  Vcoico,  and  afterward  at 
Vienna  under  the  title  of  Poeta  Cesareo,  Poet  Laureate — consider- 
ably contributed,  duriiJi:  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  to  the  re Torm 
of  the  opera.  But  instead  of  bringing  it  back  to  the  pastoral  and  my- 
thological fables  from  which  it  had  sprung,  he  took  his  subjects 
principally  from  the  Cj  Li:k  aiid  French  tragedies  ;  and  writing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Iphigcnias  and  Andromai  kcs  in  lyrical  verses,  he 
gave  origin  to  what  may  be  called  tragic  or  heroic  opera,  the  ooe  that 
was  perfected  under  the  auspices  of  Mctaslasio.  Bui,  together  with 
the  subjects  and  plans  which  he  took  from  the  master-pieces  of  Greece 
and  IrancB,  so  far  as  his  lyrical  ^tyle  of  composition  could  admit  of 
it,  Zeno  uiidiscernindy  adopted  the  most  striking  pecuharities  that 
are  accounted  as  the  capital  defects  of  the  primeval  French  drama — 
that  complicated  variety  of  intrigue  ;  that  fondness  for  what  the 
French  call  eoups  de  seen",  strokes  of  stage  effect ;  and  above  all  that 
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mockeiy  of  modem  manners  and  feelings  auribul«d  to  ancient  names 
and  characters,  and  that  roerciless  length  of  cold  and  empty  seimons, 
in  sententious  monologues  and  dialogues  that  chill  the  hearer  to  deatk. 
By  such  productions,  however,  Zeno  had  given  Ibe  opera  foim  and 
proportions.  It  was  the  clay  that  had  received  human  shape  and 
resnires  under  the  hands  of  Frotnethcus.  The  man  was  yet  to  come 
who  was  to  complete  his  work  by  rising  to  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  to 
steal  from  its  glowing  orb  the  sparic  of  animation  and  life.  Tim 
man  was  Metastasio. 

Metastasio  has  been  for  half  a.  century  ranked  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  that  have  honored  the  Italian  name.  Indeed  he  had 
keen  placed  so  high  that  his  downfall  could  not  best  be  considered  aa 
inevitable.  His  ch&ra,cter,  which  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  oould  not  remain  unimpeached  in  our  days, 
when  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart  are  expected  to  he  esaontially 
connected  with  the  highest  attributes  of  the  intellect.  Dante,  Tasso, 
Uactuavetii,  \fichael  Angelo,  Galileo,  all  the  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racters in  It^ian  literature,  issuing  from  noble  families,  united  to  their 
loftiness  of  genius  that  nobility  of  heart  which  can  alone  support 
genius  against  the  difficulties  that  crowd  on  its  path. 

Metastasio  was  poasessiid  of  a  mind  of  the  very  first  order.  His 
benevolent  disposition,  and  the  gentleness  of  hi^  lompcr,  nn'learcdbim 
to  his  intimate  friends.  He  wss  pure,  candid,  inconuptible.  Bom  and 
bred  up  in  squalor  and  misery,  fortune  hastened  lo  repair  the  defects 
of  his  nativity.  From  his  earliest  youth  to  the  cud  of  his  long  career 
he  never  saw  one  of  her  frowns.  He  knew  no  struggle,  no  tiiaL 
The  energies  of  his  character  neier  were  put  in  lequisiiion,  and  it 
relaxed  into  a  weak  though  harmless  effeminacy.  The  age  he  lived 
in  was  corrupted,  but  quiet.  It  was  too  degraded  even  for  great  crime. 
Vice  had  been  stripped  of  all  its  horrors,  and  clothed  in  the  decencies 
of  fashion  and  gallantry.  Metastasio,  the  ^eatest  mind  of  his  age, 
sras  not  above  his  age.  He  aspired  not  to  the  glory  of  its  censor  or 
reformer;  he  made  himself  its  organ.  He  was  disinterested  and 
liberal — he  declined  tides  and  dignities,  when  his  name  was  above 
ail  distinctions  ;  ht  renounced  a  splendid  inheritance,  when  his  talents 
had  placed  him  abuie  his  wants.  But  he  had  nu  dignity  of  character. 
Heaven  knows,  flattery  is  an  ancient  art ;  but  Metastasio  carried  it 
BO  far,  and  practised  it  with  bo  much  ingenuity,  that  he  invested  it  with 
an  air  of  originality.  Monarclis  and  princes,  high  and  humble,  friends 
and  foe*,  all  had  their  share  in  the  offerings  of  his  incense.  Adulation 
had  t>ecome  in  him  a  second  nature.  He  had  a  lively  fancy,  with  an 
eiqubite  sensibility ;  but  indulged  in  it  only  so  far  as  it  would  be  a 
source  of  enjoyment.  He  was  a  hnppy  man ;  he  was  perhspa  the 
happiest  of  mortals ;  the  only  question  in  his  case  is,  up  to  what  d»- 
gree  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  be  happy.  Love,  friendship,  and 
paUiousm,  ha  f^  every  afloction  wsimly  so  long  as  ibey  brought  him 
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BWeet  emotions — when  they  bespoke  BOrrovs  or  dangen,  be  couM 
shut  his  heart  ag&inst  them  at  his  jdeaaure-  He  a&ye  of  himself  that 
the  anguish  of  his  imaginary  heroes  oE^D  called  tears  in  his  eyes — 
the  evils  of  real  hfe  never  came  to  disturb  his  repose. 

His  early  life  has  much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  which  we  read  in  romance.  Gian  Vincenzo  Graviaa — a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  a  renowned  scholar,  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  considerable  fortune,  and  willing  to  use  both  foi  the  promotion  of 
talent — walking  one  evening,  in  1712,  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
was  attracted  by  a  large  group  of  persona  crowding  the  entrance  of  a 
barber's  shop.  The  appearance  of  his  dress  and  countenance  having 
gained  him  easy  admittance,  he  found  himielf  in  presence  <^  one  of 
those  popular  minsirek,  who  under  the  name  of  improwisatori  afford 
the  lower  classes  in  Italy  one  of  their  most  intellectual  pastimes.  It 
was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  of  middle  size,  of  slender  but  elegant  form,  with 
auburn  hair  flowing  down  bis  shoulders,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fair 
complexion— one  of  those  soil,  languid,  effeuiiaate  faces  which  con- 
stituted the  type  of  beauty  in  that  unmanly  age.  It  was  a  fascinating 
sight  for  the  old  juriuconsult.  Those  delicate  features  kindled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  inapiration — that  melodious  voice  obeying  the  impulse 
of  every  successive  emotion — the  flushing  and  fading,  the  ebbing  and 
flowing,  of  that  youthful  complexion,  revealed  to  his  physiognomistic 
judgment  the  existence  of  genius.  As  soon  as  the  exhibition  waa 
over,  and  ero  his  admiration  had  subsided,  he  approached  the  barber, 
in  whom,  by  bis  smile  of  complacency,  he  recoignized  the  father  of 
the  young  bard,  and  with  brief  bargaining  induced  him,  ovedoaded  as 
he  was  with  other  children,  to  give  him  up  his  first-bom  as  an  adopted 
son.  Such,  according  to  the  most  probable  tradition,  was  the  origin 
of  Metastnsio.  The  education  which  Pietro  Tropassi  had  received, 
meagre  and  poor,  such  as  the  efforts  of  his  humble  parent  could  afford, 
was  now  recommenced  under  better  auspices  by  his  patron.  Gravina 
set  all  his  cares  and  affections  on  the  child  of  his  choice  ;  procured 
him  the  best  masters ;  changed  his  vulgar  name  to  the  more  sonorous 
Grecian  surname  of  Metastaaio ;  and  when  his  last  day  arrived  bo 
bequeathed  to  the  young  poet,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  his  books, 
his  fortune,  and  his  blessjng.  Unused  to  riches,  Metastasio  in  less 
than  two  years  had  squandered  in  youthful  follies  the  heritage  of  his 
benefactor.  Urged  by  want,  and  with  a  niind  strengthened  by  a  more 
mature  age  and  a  thorough  education,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  resumed 
that  poetical  career  in  which  he  had  in  his  youth  evinced  such  power- 
ful talents.  His  first  operas  were  crowned  with  an  a«loni^ing  success. 
One  of  the  princesses  of  the  opera,  a  renowned  beauty,  and  a  fasci- 
nous  singer.  La  Romanina,  with  a  kindness  of  heart  that  is  frequently 
found  among  the  woman  of  her  profession,  enraptured  with  the  beauty, 
not  less  than  with  the  genius  of  her  poet,  offered  to  share  her  fortune 
with  Metastasio,  who  had  then  nothing  to  shaie ;  and  rftceiTing  him 
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into  her  family,  and  by  her  eamest  and  disinterested  affection  warming 
and  stirring  his  apathy  into  noble  exertion,  succeeded  in  making  a 
poet  oat  of  an  epicure.  Thus  was  his  fame  spread  orei  Italy,  and 
Apostolo  Zeno,  who,  now  in  hia  old  age,  saw  his  own  renown,  as  a 
melodramatic  writer,  eclipsed  by  the  esjUest  success  of  the  Roman 
bard,  in  the  act  of  renouncing  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  had  the  disinterestedneaB  of  recommending  bis  bold  rival ; 
who  was  thus  appointed  by  Charles  VI,  of  Austria,  as  Court  Poet,  in 
1730. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  Metastasio,  which  lasted  until  hia  eigh^- 
feurth  year,  offers  butlittleTsriety.  Loaded  with  honors  and  presents  by 
die  Cesars  who  succeasirely  occupied  the  Austrian  throne,  Francis  I, 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Joseph  II.,  and  by  the  numerous  archdukes  and 
archduchessesof  that  ever-fertile  family;  complimented  and  visited  by 
several  other  roonarchs  of  Europe,  Metastasio  basked  in  a  perpetusl 
sunshiae.  The  stonn  that  gathered  round  the  throne  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Austria,  in  1740 — the  death 
of  his  earliest  friend  and  associate,  the  good  Romanina — did  not  for  a 
moment  ruffle  the  smoothness  of  that  happy  soul.  He  transferred  his 
homage  from  the  setting  sun  to  the  rising,  hia  love  from  the  dead  to 
the  living.  He  lived  in  a  friendly  intimacy  with  Marianna  Pignatelli, 
a  Neapolitan  princess,  married  to  an  Austrian  baron,  whom  he  visited 
twice  a  day,  whether  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  The  wild  and  fiery 
Gabrielli,  the  queen  of  the  opera,  an  elf,  a  sylph,  a  syren,  who  used 
to  spurn  the  love  and  to  scorn  the  anger  of  monarchs — the  beautiful 
Gabrielli,  when  seized  by  fits  of  melancbaiy  mood,  would  steal  from 
the  adoration  of  multitudes,  and  run  to  Vienna,  alone  and  incoguiia,  to 
have  an  hour's  tSte-a-tile  with  I^icLoatasio.  Me  assumed  the  title  of 
Abb^,  abate,  an  undetinable  denomination,  denoting  an  amphibious 
being,  half  man,  half  priest,  and  conferring  upon  its  bearer  the  ad- 
vantage of  enjoying  all  the  chums  of  life  without  undergoing  its 
charges.  Metastasio  found  the  privilege  of  such  a  rank  so  convenient 
that  he  refused  to  change  it  for  the  more  sonorous  titles  of  Knight, 
Baron,  and  Palatiue  Count,  with  which  his  masters  had  him  succes- 
sively presented.  He  possessed  in  ^e  highest  degree  that  love  of 
order  and  method,  that  taste  for  settled  life,  that  regularity  of  habits, 
(bat  seema  to  shorten  our  days  and  lengthen  our  years.  Pleasure 
aad  business  never  interfered  with  each  other.  His  muse  waited 
upon  him  at  his  bidding  like  a  domestic  attendant.  He  disarmed 
envy  and  rivalry,  by  silence  and  modesty.  He  never  left  a  letter  un- 
answered nor  a  smile  tmrequiled.  He  shook  every  hand  that  was 
presented  to  him  ;  returned  all  friendship  that  was  offered  him — only 
it  is  not  known  that  ho  ever  gave  himself  any  trouble  for  any  of  bis 
friends.  Id  conversation  be  was  lively  and  gay,  assiduous,  canessiog, 
flattering.  He  always  smiled  to  show  hia  white  teeth  to  advantage. 
To  his  last  day  he  wore  on  his  blooming  cheeks  and  unruffled  brow 
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the  m&rks  of  undisturbed  serenity.  He  was  extremely  careful  of 
avoiding  painful  Bensationa.  He  hated  to  have  human  miseries  and 
disasters  spoken  of  in  his  presence.  A  happy  being,  himself  he  en- 
deavored to  keep  out  of  sight  evciy  aspect  of  the  sufferings  of  others, 
as  if  hoping  to  deny  the  existence  of  unhappiness.  He  discount- 
enanced likewise  sU  conversations  on  religious  and  political  subjects. 
Toward  his  end  he  become  tdso  extremely  sensitive  upon  the  topic  of 
death.  The  slightest  allusion  to  decay  and  dissolution  made  him  fret- 
ful and  feverish.  Not  a  single  hour  of  his  existence  had  tended  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  life — no  wonder  if  he  recoiled  from  giving 
it  up.  In  his  eighty-fourth  year  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  had  not 
in  the  least  abatrd.  He  was  a  striking  illustrabon  of  the  saying,  that 
Poett  never  grow  old.  His  fame  bad  now  reached  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  earth.  No  poet,  nor  excepting  oven  Petrarch,  ever  went  to  his 
death  with  a  greater  certain^  of  the  immortality  of  his  nime — the 
good  poet  would  have  had  no  objection  to  outlive  his  own  name.  In 
1762,  having  exposed  himself  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  in  witnessing 
the  entrance  of  Pius  VI.  in  Vienna  at  the  epoch  of  the  famous  mission 
of  that  pontiff  to  Joar-ph  11.,  the  poet  caught  a  cold,  accompanied  with 
a  fever  of  a  mali^aui  nature,  which  drew  his  fate  to  an  abrupt  close. 
Fortunate  even  in  death,  he  received  the  last  regards  of  the  Pope  ; 
who,  innocent  cause  of  his  fate,  in  order  to  console  him  as  he  best 
could,  sent  him  his  benediction  in  articulo  mortis,  which  was  then 
honor  and  comfort  enough  for  a  good  Christian,  and  catholic  poet ;  and 
sustained  by  which  he  took  his  flight  to  paradise,  one  of  the  few  mortals 
who  had  left  ri  paradise  behind. 

If  we  have  dtvelt  so  long  on  the  life  and  character  of  Metastasioit 
was  because,  though  the  invention  of  the  opera  did  not  belong  to  him, 
siill  that  kind  of  poetry  was  hardly  any  thing  before  him,  and  nothing 
ever  since.  He  was  the  opera.  The  rival  and  successor  of  Zeno,  he  did 
not  dare  or  wish  or  need  lo  introduce  any  material  innovation  in  the 
forms  of  the  melodrama.  The  opera  is  no  drama.  It  knows  nothing 
of  (he  dramatic  laws,  either  romantic  or  classic  ;  it  has  its  ov,  n  rules, 
narrow,  severe,  inviolable.  The  number  of  personages  limited  ;  so  is 
almost  the  number  of  scenes  and  verses.  The  tenore,  the  prima 
donna,  and  basso,  have  each  a  determined  number  of  airs.  The  airs 
must  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession  according  to  stage  eti- 
quette. The  duets,  tercets,  and  choruses,  must  be  equally  distributed. 
The  poet  obeys  the  maestro,  the  maestro  obeys  the  company,  Jie 
company  generally  recognize  the  Bway  of  the  prima  donna.  Blelaa- 
tiaio,  and  every  other  poet  who  wishes  to  writ"  for  the  opera,  found 
these  established  rules,  and  wisely  resigned  himself  to  them. — 
These  rules  of  course  undergo  frequent  vicissitudes,  but  the  poet  has 
not  the  initiative  of  such  changes  ;  hs  is  a  passive  instrument  of  tho 
caprice  of  fashion. 

To  such  a  style  of  composition,  where  dramatic  art  has  no  share, 
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— whfli«  the  merit  of  inTenlion  is  limited  to  uniting  in  the  smaJlest 
poBsible  space  the  greatest  number  of  incidents,  of  etriking  siinationa  ' 
and  sudden  vicissitudes,  no  matter  how  much  at  the  expense  of  prob- 
ability— vrhere  the  different  characters  bave  hardly  any  time  for  full 
developement — where  the  warmest  scenes  must  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  according  to  the  train  of  musical  cadences — where  the 
passions  are  made  subservient  to  ibythro  and  melody — the  only  chance 
for  success  lemaining  to  the  poet  is  a  rich,  flowing,  luxurious  language, 
a  tendemesa  of  feelings,  a  vividness  of  images,  a  continuation  of  pure, 
natiTe,  in.'Docent  graces ;  all  quahties  which  Metastasio  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree.  AU  emotiona  in  his  dramas  are  intended  to  leave  a 
mild  impression ;  all  afiectiona  take  a  soft,  voluptuous  tone.  The 
interest  is  conaiantly  kept  alive  by  a  well  conducted  action.  The 
effect  is  sure,  constant,  immediate.  The  passions,  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  warmest,  are  analysed  with  a  nicety,  a  refinement,  a  meta- 
l^ysical  subtlety,  that  amuses  and  surprises,  though  it  is  more  ingen- 
ious than  true.  There  is  an  enthusiasm,  a  devoiion,  a  holiness,  that 
eserts  on  our  souls  an  irrusislible  attraction.  It  is  an  ideal  beauty  of 
sentiments  of  love  and  virtue— of  virtue  in  all  its  thousand  domestic 
and  social  relations,  of  love  in  all  ita  lights  and  shades.  It  is  a  vol- 
uptuousness, an  effeminacy,  a  languor,  a  sweetness,  a  morbidness,  an 
intoxication,  an  oblivion,  that  possesaes  itself  of  you,  overwhelms  and 
bewilders  you;  an  opiate  that  wraps  you  in  a  vision  of  rosy  dreams, 
where  you  doubt  at  times,  whether  you  are  waking  or  dreaming,  but 
where  still  you  find  no  power,  no  desire,  to  break  the  enchantment ; 
and  then  a  brightness  of  lyrical  thoughts,  of  short  but  not  iofrequeutly 
deep  moral  reflections  ;  a  purity  of  language,  easy,  simple,  varied  in  the 
recitative — melodious,  rapid,  pathetic  in  the  airs  ;  and  i^mooth  and  soil 
and  sweet  every  where.  The  poetry  of  Metastasio  is  not,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  this  world  ;  nor  do  the  heroes  of  his  dramas 
belong  to  the  human  race.  He  did  not  paint  human  manners  or 
feelings,  but  dramas  ;  he  did  not  speak  bimian  language,  but  music. 
In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Metastasio,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  upon  some  other  planet,  to  build  there  a  new  world  for  the 
realization  of  his  golden  visions.  His  poetry  m  not  of  this  world. 
Wherever  the  scene  be  placed,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  or  India,  or  Asia, 
in  ancient  times  or  in  the  middle  ages,  manners,  morale,  feelings  are 
always  the  same.  Semiramis,  Zenobia,  Dido  are  not  queens  of 
Assyria,  Carthage,  or  Palmyra ;  they  are  queens  of  the  stage,  they 
are  prima-donnas.  As  the  same  jewelled  mantle  and  crown  can  serve 
them  all  in  turn  on  successive  evenings,  so  do  the  sune  language  and 
sentimenls.  It  is  the  beau-ideal  of  the  poet ;  something  that  he 
created ;  it  is  the  poet  himself — his  soft,  benevolent,  ingenuous,  epi- 
curean nature  reproduced  under  different  shapes,  sexes,  and  dresses  ; 
a  mixture  of  pastoral,  chivalrous,  heroic,  romantic  ideas,  equally  fitting 
all  ages  and  countries.     So  it  is  of  the  plan  of  all  these  dramas. 
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Whoever  has  seen  one,  has  seen  them  all.  You  find  always  a  couple 
of  lovers,  concealed  or  open,  alwayn  crossed  in  their  afiections  ;  in  as 
much  as  Maaliut  is  in  love  with  AltUia,  Attilia  is  captivated  by 
Luinius  i  Pubhus  in  raving  for  Barce,  who  in  h  er  turn  thinks  only 
of  Hamilcar — a  complication  of  interests  which,  however  carried  on 
with  a  wonderful  skill  and  ease,  is  always  very  nearly  bordering  oa 
the  verge  of  absurdity.  And  then  such  sudden  revolutions  in  the 
hearts  of  those  heroes,  such  fits  of  repentance,  of  generosity,  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  most  obdurate  villains  !  such  long  trials  of  endurance  of 
equanimity,  of  self-denial  in  those  oriental  despots  !  such  candor,  such 
fidelity,  snch  devotedness  in  those  Greecian  lovers  and  friends  !  in 
short  it  reminds  us  of  a  pnppet  performanro,  where  we  wander  bow 
people  can  knock  each  other  so  tremendously  on  the  head  and  never 
get  hurt. 

But  some  more  serious  and  more  severe  complaints  are  brought 
against  Metaslasio.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  the  world,  neither  as  it 
exists,  nor  as  it  ought  to  exist ;  that  he  played  upon,  and  trifled  with, 
not  ennobled  nor  exalted  the  affections  ;  that  those  perfect  models  of 
ideal  beauty  were  not  only  not  true  to  nature,  but  not  even  consistent 
with  good  morals  ;  that  he  had  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  by  a  continual  seduction  of  fascinating  illusions  ; 
that  that  enervate  pathos  only  served  as  an  easy  and  convenient  cloak 
to  the  unblushing  g^lantry  which  was  carried  on  in  his  days.  Nor 
has  even  his  style  been  spared.  Ithaa  been  found  undignified,  affected 
and  false  :  its  softness  degenerating  into  a  tiresome  monotony,  its  re- 
finement not  unfrequenlly  leading  him  in  puerilities  ;  that  he  is  a  sweet 
poet  indeed,  but  that  sweet  is  the  taste  from  which  nausea  is  soonest 
produced  ;  that  it  is  always  sweetness,  everlasting  sweetness,  nothing 
but  sweetness.  Thus  the  reign  of  Metastasio  has  drawn  to  a  close,  and 
the  present  generation  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed  its  downfall — . 
giving  to  the  votaries  of  fame  a  strikinc;  rx.imple.  A  whole  generation 
arose,  asserting  with  daring  assurance  that  a  whole  generation  was 
mistaken.  The  children  have  pretended  to  a  greater  wisdom  than 
their  parents.  They  have  broken  the  idol  before  which  the  noblest 
minds  bowed  in  adoration.  So  far  can  genius  rely  on  the  homage  of 
its  age  for  the  pledge  of  the  reverence  of  ages  to  come. 

The  expansion  of  our  topic,  and  the  necessary  limits  of  these 
pages,  compel  us  to  defer  to  a  second  piiper,  whitb  will  be  given  in 
the  succeeding  Number,  some  further  remarks  on  the  drama  of  Metas- 
lasio, and  the  completion  of  the  history  of  the  Opera,  with  a  view  of 
its  present  form  and  character,  and  of  the  kindred  performances  to 
which  it  is  now  generally  allied. 
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In  &  recent  number  of  the  present  aeries  of  "  Political  Portraits," 
th&t  of  that  noble  and  devoted  cbsmpion  of  freedom  and  truth,  WiUiam 
Leggett,  the  eaA  duty  waa  imposed  on  ua  of  presenting,  as  an  (^ituary 
tribute  to  his  memory,  the  biographical  sketch  which,  in  advance  of 
his  unexpected  death,  had  been  designed,  at  the  same  time  for  the 
gratification  of  the  public  interest,  so  warmly  attached  to  his  name, 
ud  as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  virtues  and  services  uf  the  living 
man.  A  similar  mournful  task,  accompanied  with  a  similar  change 
of  a  previoiisly  formed  intention,  is  now  again  imposed  upon  us  in  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  citizen  whose  name  heads  the 
present  page.  We  regret  that  from  the  fact  of  no  other  portrait  of 
him  being  lel^  than  that  deeply  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  his  friends, 
it  is  not  in  our  power,  in  like  manner,  to  accompany  the  present 
written  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  with  an  engraved  likeness  of 
a  countenance  that  well  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  which  it  was 
the  transparent  expression. 

Although  he  but  rarely  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
tianquil  happiness  of  his  private  life,  to  that  participation  io  public 
afiairs  from  which  alone  is  to  be  derived  such  conspicuous  popular 
eminence  as  has  heretofore  been  the  leading  rule  in  the  selection  of 
the  subjects  of  the  present  series,  yet  Mr.  Sedgwick's  name — through 
the  united  influence  of  his  writings  and  of  his  social  reputation — has 
been  so  extensively  known,  as  that  of  an  enlightened,  zealous,  and 
influential  Democrat,  a  valuable  citizen,  and  a  singularly  pure  and 
waim-hearled  man,  that,  apart  from  any  bias  of  private  friendship,  we 
regard  the  present  imperfect  notice  as  not  less  due  to  his  memory, 
Uksn,  we  cannot  doubt,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readera,  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party  at  large,  of  which  he  was  so  honorable  an  ornament. 

Mr. Sedgwick  was  bom  in  December,  1780,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts.  At  the  date,  therefore,  (Nov.  7,  1839,)  of  the  recent 
■udden  blow  which  has  inflicted  on  his  family,  friends,  and  country, 
a  loss  so  severe,  he  was  in  his  My-ninth  year.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
his  father — whoae  name  is  well  known  to  the  American  public,  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and  beat  sons  of  a  period  prolific  of  great 
men — removed  with  his  family  to  the  village  of  Stockbridge,  on  the 
river  Honratonic,  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  Sheffield.  Here,  in 
on«  of  the  moct  beautifiil  spots  of  the  benitiful  county  of  Berkshire— 
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a  spot  now  alread3r  made,  by  the  consequences  of  that  event,  an 
American  classic  ground — the  father  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  planted  the 
family  home  of  which  we  trust  that  the  roof-tree  wlU  never  cease  to 
flourish  there  ;  and  in  the  midst  trf  the  healthful  phywcal  influences 
of  a  fine  mountain  air,  scenery,  and  country  life,  and  the  still  more 
beneficiftl  moral  atmosphere  shed  over  it  by  hia  own  rare  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  purity  of  character,  reared  to  maturity  a  family  of 
seven  children — three  daughters  and  four  b«is,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  thia  notice  was  the  eldest. 

Of  Judge  Sedgwick  the  present  is  not  a  suitable  occasion  to  speak 
at  much  length.  The  association  is,  however,  so  close — and  so  signal 
and  valuable  an  example  is  aflwded  in  Ids  case,  of  the  multiplied 
benefit  which  sudli  a  parent  can  confer  on  society,  by  his  care  in 
moulding  the  mental  and  moral  education  of  such  a  family — that  we 
canntrt  omit  a  passing  notice  of  his  life,  and  of  a  character,  of  whose 
leading  traits  that  of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  but  tho 
hereditary  repetition. 

The  following  succinct  outline  of  the  prominent  events  of  hit  life 
is  transferred  to  our  pages  from  the  Encyclopffidia  Americana  : 

"  TusaDOKi  SiDawici,  a  judge  of  ths  Supieme  Conn  of  Miuaachuntti,  wu  beni 
at  HsTtford,  Conaecticol,  to  Mt;>  1748.  Hii  fsthei,  a  isspectable  meicbint,  died 
wben  ho  wu  aboat  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  lillle  propettj ;  but  d>a  geneioiitj  of 
hit  eldeit  brother  enablod  him  to  aludj  at  Tile  College.  He  than  lumed  hii  >t- 
lentioa  to  divinity,  nhich,  hovever,  he  ibandoned  for  law ;  and,  before  he  was 
twenty  yean  old,  in  April,  1766,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bn.  He  prtctited  in 
Berkiliiro  county,  Haiaachuaetu.  He  embarked  in  the  rendutionuy  atniggle  widt 
hie  canalitutional  ftrder.  lu  177S,  be  eerTed  u  in  aid  to  Omeral  Tbomu,  in  the 
eipeditioD  to  Canada,  and  labiequeptly  made  great  exertioDs  in  ptocuring  aupplies 
for  the  army.  At  the  aame  time,  hie  haminity,  in  afibrdlng  protaction  to  (he  tmiea, 
pat  hii  popatarity  in  no  email  hazard.  He  repreaenl«d  Sheffield  in  the  Maan- 
chuaelts  Genaial  Court  aeTeial  ttmea,  before  and  after  the  revolutiDn.  In  ITBfi  and 
I7S6,  he  waa  a  member  of  congiati,  nn&r  the  old  eoofedentioa.  In  the  winter 
•f  1TB7,  ho  cDDlributed  much  to  the  aappreaaioQ  of  tlie  iiunrreclioauy  spirit  then 
perrading  the  atau,  frequeelly  eipoabg  bimaelf  to  outrage,  ioault,  and  even  death. 
Hia  eiertiona  in  putting  down,  what  waa  called  Shay's  tebelUon,  are  honorably 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  (he  times.  In  1788,  he  was  a  repreaentative  of  Stock- 
bridge,  in  the  state  cenvmlion  tbst  adopted  the  federal  conatitntion,  of  which  be 
WIS  one  of  the  phocipal  adrocatei.  In  the  luae  yeai,  he  was  a  membsr  of  th« 
Hoaae  of  Rspresentativea  of  the  state,  and  waa  chosen  iU  q»eBkei.  In  Maicb, 
I7S9,  he  t««k  his  seat  in  the  lower  beoss  of  Congresa,  snd  was  auccessiTsly  re- 
elected to  it  until  March,  1706,  when  he  waa  choMn  to  the  Senate,  where  ha  re- 
mained  onlil  March,  1799,  having,  daring  a  conaiderable  portion  of  one  session, 
acted  aa  president  pro  ttm.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  snd  chowin  speaker.  In  1803,  be  was  appointed 
lodge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Masaachuaelta,  and  retained  that  oSie  until  his 
4eath,  January  84, 1813.  Aa  a  Btateiman  and  jurist,  Mr.  Sedgwick  enjoyed  ■  higb 
l«putation.  Hia  phiUnthropic  efforta  in  the  coarse  of  the  emanc^NOion  of  the 
xegroea,  deeerre  eipecisl  record.  He  waa  one  of  the  counael  who,  soon  after  the 
adoption  ofihe  constitution  of  Massaehnaetts,  procared  a  decision,  by  which  such  a 
«sastractioii  wa>  given  to  that  instrument  as  M  aboliah  alavsry  in  the  state." 

As  aa  interesting  illustration  of  two  of  the  passages  in  the  life  o£ 
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Jndgfl  Sedgwick,  referred  to  in  the  above  sketch,  we  are  tempted  to 
quote,  from  a  pamphlet  in  our  possession,  the  following  account  <tf 
the  slave  who  was  made  themediumofthat  application  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal,"  which  produced  the  result  spoken  of  in  the  concluding 
wotda  above  quoted : 

"  Elizabeth  FrBemio  (known  aftsiwirds  hj  the  name  of  Mum  fiett,)  was  boro  a 
wiite,  and  livod  in  that  condition  thirtj  or  forty  yeiia.  She  fitit  IJTed  in  ClaveTac, 
ColnmbU  conntj,  in  ths  atats  ef  New-York,  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Hogeboom. 
She  ma  porchaied  >t  ui  eatly  age  by  Col.  Ashley,  af  ShefGeld,  in  the  county  of 
Backifaire,  in  the  now  commonwealth  of  Maauchuaetts.  In  both  theie  Stales,  and 
I  beliers  ereiywhece  in  the  fforthem  States,  sUrery  existed  in  a  very  mitigated 
form.  This  is  not  >o  much  to  be  ucribed  to  the  superior  humanity  of  the  people, 
aatothecircomatanceaof  the  ease.  The  staves  were  corapiratiTely  few.  Society, 
eicepi  perhapa  in  the  capitals,  was  la  a  stats  nearly  piimitiTe.  The  slaTes-were 
precloded  ftom  the  table  in  but  fsiT  families.  Their  masters  and  miitieieea  wrought 
with  tha  alavea.  A  great  degree  of  familiarity  necesaarily  reaulled  from  thia  mode 
of  life.  SlaTery  in  New  York  and  New  England  waa  lo  masked,  that  but  a  altgfat 
difiereoce  could  be  perceired  in  the  condition  of  slaTea  and  hired  eenanta.  The 
chancteiof  the  sUvei  waa  moulded  accordingly.  Sales  were  very  rare.  The  tame 
feeling  which  ioducea  a  father  to  retMn  a  child  in  his  IWnily,  or  at  least  onder  bis 
control,  diainclined  him  from  patting  with  hia  stave.  There  waa  little  distinction 
of  rank  in  the  conntiy.  The  yoaoger  slaves  not  only  ate  and  drank,  but  played  with 
Iha  children.  They  thus  became  familiar  companions  with  each  other.  The  black 
women  were  cooks  and  oursea,  and  ss  such  assisted  by  the  ii  mislreases.  There  waa 
DO  great  diBersnce  between  tbe  fare  or  clothing  of  blacks  and  white  laborers. 

"  Id  thia  atate  of  familiar  intercourse,  instsncea  of  cruelty  were  uncommon,  and 
lln  minda  of  the  alaves  were  not  so  much  subdued  but  that  they  cauaad  a  degree  of 
indigiiatiDa  not  much  less  than  if  conuuitted  upou  a  freeman. 

"Uodar  tbia  eondiiion  of  society,  while  Mum  Bett  resided  in  the  family  of  Col. 
Aaliley,  liie  icceired  a  sarere  wound  in  a  generous  attempt  to  shield  her  sister.  Her 
miatreaa  in  a  fit  of  pasaion  resorted  to  a  degree  and  mode  of  violence  vety  nncommon 
ia  Ihie  coontiy  )  eheatruckat  the  weak  and  timid  girl  with  a  heated  kitchen  shovel: 
Mum  Batt  interpMed  bar  arm,  and  received  (he  blow  ;  and  she  bore  the  honorabia 
scar  it  leA  to  the  day  of  b«i  death.  The  ipiril  of  Mum  Belt  had  not  been  broken 
down  by  ill  Dsage — ehe  resented  the  inault  and  outrage  as  a  while  person  would 
have  dona.  She  left  the  house,  and  neither  commands  nor  ontreBlisa  could  induce 
bei  to  retum.  Her  master.  Col.  Aahlay,  resorted  to  the  law  lo  regain  poasesaion 
ofbia  alavs.  This  was  shortly  siler  iha  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Massacbusetta. 
Tha  caaa  waa  tried  at  Great  Bairington.  Mum  Bett  waa  declared  free  :  it  being, 
I  behave,  the  fiiat  inalanca  (or  among  the  first  inatancea)  of  the  practical  applica- 
Um  of  the  deelatatiou  in  tha  MaasachuaetU  BUI  ef  ftighta,  that  >  all  men  are  bom 
free  sod  eqnat.' 

"The  late  lodge  Sedgwick  had  the  principal  agency  in  her  dslivaraDce.  She 
attached  haraelf  to  hia  family  as  a  senraol.  In  that  station  she  lemainad  for  many 
yaara,  and  waa  nerer  entirely  diacoimectcd  from  hia  family, 

"She  waamuried  when  young;  her  hneband  died  soon  alter,  in  the  continentiat 
aerrice  in  the  revolu^onary  war,  leaving  her  with  one  child.  During  the  residue  of 
her  lib  sha  remained  a  w^ow.  She  died  in  December,  1839,  at  a  very  advanced 
ft.     Sba  snppoeed  herself  to  be  neatly  a  hundred  yaaia  old." 

How  well  the  individual  slave  to  whose  person  were  made  to  attach 
rach  in^Mntvit  consequences,  deserved,  and  was  capable  of  righdy 
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using,  the  boon  of  liberty  thus  conferred  on  her,  will  appear  from  th« 
following  additional  extract  from  the  same  source : 

"  She  knew  her  ■tBLicn,  and  perfecily  obseTTed  iti  decoram  ;  yet  she  had  nathing 
of  the  submiaiiie  or  ■ubdued  chancier,  which  (uccumbs  to  ■uperior  force,  and  i* 
the  mual  reault  of  the  Btate  of  ilaveT?.  On  the  conlcarj,  wilbont  ever  claimiii|[ 
luperioiilj,  ahfl  QDiforml;,  I  believe  in  eveiy  com,  obtained  an  aaceodancy  over  >L1 
tboae  with  whom  the  waa  aaaociated  in  service.  Her  spirit  of  fidelity  to  her  em- 
ployeie  w«  euch  sa  ha>  never  been  surpasied.  Thia  waa  eiemplified  in  her  whide 
life.     I  can  convey  an  ide&  of  it  only  by  the  retalion  of  a  gingle  incident. 

"The  house  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  this  town,  (SloekbridgB)  wai  attacked  bj  ■ 
Lody  of  iniurgente,  during  the  Shay's  war,  so  wel)  retnembeTed  in  this  vicioily.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  then  absent  at  Boiton,  and  Mum  Bett  was  the  only  guardian  of  (he 
house.  She  assured  the  parly  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  absent,  but  Buffered  them  to 
search  the  home  to  find  him,  which  they  did,  by  feeling  under  the  beds  and  in  olhei 

reiisl,  by  direct  force,  the  rlGing  of  ptopertj,  which  was  one  of  the  object!  of  the  in- 
*nrgenti.  She,  however,  assumed  a  degree  of  authority , — toM  the  plundereri  that 
they  '  dare  not  atrike  a  woman,' — and  attended  them  in  their  exploring  the  houae, 
to  prevent  wanton  deatmctian.  She  eacorled  them  into  the  cellar  with  a  large 
kitchen  ahoiel  in  her  hand,  which  she  inllmsted  that  abe  would  use  as  a  weapon  in 
caae  of  neceasily.  One  of  the  party  broke  off  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  porter.  She 
told  hitn  that  if  he  orbia  companions  desired  to  drink  porter,  she  would  fetch  a  cort- 
•crew,  and  draw  the  coik,  and  Ihey  might  drink  like  gentlemen  ;  but  (hat,  if  the 
neck  of  another  bottle  should  be  broken,  she  would  lay  the  man,  that  broke  il,  flat 
with  her  shovel.  Upon  tasting  the  liijuor,  the  patty  decided  that  'if  gentlemen 
loved  such  euiied  bitter  stuQ',  they  might  keep  it.' 

"Understanding  from  the  conierealion  of  the  party,  that  Ihey  intended  to  take 
with  them,  in  their  retreat,  a  very  line  gray  mare  that  was  in  the  stable,  which  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding,  she  left  the  houss  and  went  directly  to  ihe  stable. 
Before  the  rioters  were  apprised  of  her  intention,  she  led  the  animal  to  a  gate  that 
opeoed  upon  the  street-,  stripped  off  the  haller,  and,  by  a  blow  with  il,  incited  the 
mare  lo  a  degree  of  speed  that  soon  put  her  out  of  danger  from  the  purinic  of  the 
marauders. 

"  Even  in  her  humble  station,  she  had.  when  occasion  requited  it,  an  air  of  com- 
mand which  conferred  a  degree  of  dignity,  and  gave  her  an  aacendancy  over  those 
of  her  rank,  which  is  very  anuinal  in  perions  of  any  rank  or  color.  Her  detertnin' 
ed  and  resolute  character,  which  enabled  her  to  limit  the  ravages  of  a  Shay's  mob, 
was  manifeated  in  her  depoitmeni  and  conduct  during  her  whole  life.  She  claimed 
no  distioction  ;  but  it  waa  yielded  to  her  from  her  superior  experience,  energy,  skill, 
and  sagacity.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  waa  much  employed  as  a  noras. 
Bare  she  had  no  competitor.  I  believe  she  never  lost  a  child,  when  shs  hsd  the 
care  uf  its  mother,  at  ita  birth.  When  a  child,  wailing  in  Ihe  srms  of  its  mother, 
heard  her  atepa  on  the  stairway,  or  approaching  the  door,  il  ceased  la  eiy. 

"This  woman,  by  her  extreme  indnstry  and  economy,  supported  a  large  lomily  of 
grandchildren  nod  great-grandchildren.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  yet 
ber  conversation  was  instructive,  and  her  society  waa  much  sought.  She  received 
many  visits  at  her  own  house,  and  verjr  frequetilly  received  and  accepted  iavitatiooa 
to  pas*  considerable  intervals  of  lime  in  the  familiea  of  her  friends.  Her  death, 
UOtwithslsnding  her  groat  age,  was  deeply  lamented." 

The  humble  familiar  designation  of  "  Mum  Bett"  has  now,  (here- 
fore,  become  an  historical  name,  not  unworthy  of  the  space  here  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  monument  erected  over  her  grave  by  the  grate- 
ful attachment  of  the  Sedgwick  family  to  her  memory,  is  not  th«  least 
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of  th«  objects  of  interest  to  the  steps  of  the  stranger  who  visits  the 
rUlage  of  Stockbridge. 

Of  the  judicial  character  of  Judge  Sedgwick  the  following  contem- 
porary remarks  will  serve  to  convey  a.  sufiicient  idea  to  the  unpro- 
fessioital  reader  to  whom  it  may  otherwise  be  unknown.  They  are 
t^en  from  an  old  MaasacbuBetts  paper  : 

"  Some  time  ago  we  heud  that  Judge  Sedgwick  intBnded  to  reatgn  bis  seit  Dpon 
Iha  bench  of  OUT  Supieme  Court.  In  consequence  of  thia  report,  tbe  genilemen  of 
Bsrluhtre,  Hsmpabiie,  WorcRster,  ind  Middleiei  Bus,  have  written  Isltsn  to  tha 
Honoiabls  Judge,  expreSBLTe  of  the  high  lense  thej  enteitain  of  his  worth  u  > 
Magislrite.  and  the  Iota  which  the  bench  muit  iDilBin  on  his  retignttion  of  hit  aaaL 
We  cannot  but  hope,  that  Judge  Sedgwick  will  continne  to  the  public  the  beneGt  of 
his  official  eervices.  These  tervicea  have  already  been  coniplcuoui,  and  hare 
•ecuied  tn  their  aathor  not  only  the  esteem  anil  veneraiion,  bm  alio  Ihe  love  of  his 
coDUtrymeD.  His  learning,  his  integrity,  hii  imprti>ility,  render  him  an  object 
■minently  attracliTe.  Mr.  Williami  in  his  Term  Reporta  haa  giieo  ua  from  Jndge 
Sedgwick  specimens  of  Judicial  eloquence  which  would  do  honor  la  a  Buller  oi  a 
Mansfield.  In  the  arrangement  of  hia  Ihougbia  he  ia  logically  preciae  ;  in  their  ei- 
presaion  he  ia  lucid  and  elega.nt.  in  their  embelliahnietit  he  ia  chaate  even  to  aererity  ; 
in  their  delivery  he  ia  dignified  and  majeatic.  The  manners  of  Judge  Sedgwick 
■re  such  aa  must  have  been  in  tbe  mind  of  CheaterEeld  when  he  wrote  hia  celebrated 
letters  on  pohieneaa.  There  is  in  them  a  certain  ineipreisihle  aooietbing,  which 
declares  faim  one  of  those  fa'otitea  of  nature,  on  whom  the  baa  beatowed  Ihe  rareat 
and  by  no  means  the  least  Taiuable  gift  which  ahe  haa  the  power  to  dispense.  Wa 
have  eudeavouted  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  character  of  Ihia  oicellenl  Judge  and 
worthy  man.  We  leave  it  to  tbe  akill  of  the  eiquitita  arliat  lo  complete  a  pictars, 
which,  if  a  faithful  reaemblance  of  the  original,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  atlentioD 
and  produce  tbe  delight  of  poaterity." 

Eminent  as  he  was  for  bis  public  services  and  honors,  it  was, 
however,  within  the  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  domestic  privacy  that 
the  character  and  life  of  Judge  Sedgwick  most  strongly  claim  our 
admiration.  The  active  external  employmenta  in  which  it  has  been 
Been  that  he  was  engaged,  did  not  prevent  the  devotion  of  a  large 
portion  of  hia  time  to  the  happiness  of  his  home  and  the  education  of 
his  family — in  the  manifold  senses  properly  embraced  in  the  word 
"education."  He  knew  no  greater  enjoyment  than  that  of  the  most 
constant  and  intimate  conversational  intercourse  with  bis  children,  for 
the  imited  ends  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  Of  the  natural  in- 
fluence, upon  all  the  latter,  of  such  a  perpetual  and  pervading  contact 
with  a  mental  and  moral  nature  of  so  superior  an  order,  in  the  person 
of  a  parent,  il  will  not  perhaps  be  trenching  too  far  on  Ae  proprieties 
of  private  life  for  us  to  add  the  remark,  that  by  its  fruits  in  the  pie- 
sent  instance  may  it  best  bo  known. 

In  his  political  character  Judge  Sedgwick  was,  of  course,  (censi* 
dering  his  time,  hia  State,  and  tbe  social  atmosphere  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast,)  a  strong  Federalist  of  the  old  school.  At  the  same  time, 
ia  personal  cliarocler,  illuslrsted  by  his  daily  life,  he  was  animated 
by  no  other  spirit  than  a  truly  democratic  one, — manifesting  itself  in 
tbe  republican  simplicity  of  his  habits  and  manners ;  in  the  active  phi- 
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lantliropy  which  was  tus  pTedomiuaat  sentiment ;  and  in  th&t  noble 
deference  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  without  regaid  to  acci- 
dental social  classiGcationa,  in  which  is  implied  a  practical  recogni- 
tion too  often  unknown  to  the  professing  democrat,  of  the  essential 
principle  and  spirit  of  equality  and  liberty.  The  strong  and  radical 
character  of  the  democracy,  to  the  illustration  of  which  the  pages  of 
this  work  have  from  its  outset  been  deroted,  will  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered by  any  as  hable  to  suspicion.  We  are,  however,  proud  »  con- 
fess a  high  respect  for  that  stout  old  Federahsm  of  the  Hamiltonian 
era  of  which  Judge  Sedgwick  afforded  one  of  the  finest  specimens. 
It  was  an  honest  faith — a  patriotic,  true-hearted,  and  high-minded 
one — and  very  natural  to  the  political  and  social  circumstances  of  the 
times.  And  so  far  are  we  from  participating  in  the  senseless  bias  of 
prejudice  against  any  present  member  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  an 
honest  attachment,  at  a  long  bygone  day,  to  that  antique  "  Federal- 
ism "  which  can  refer  for  its  justification  to  the  name  of  Washington, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  change  of  opinions  being  in  the  direction 
of,  and  not  in  opposition  to,  the  progress  of  the  times,  the  develope- 
ment  of  principles,  and  the  evidences  of  experience,  we  look  upon  that 
circumstuice,  provided  it  be  untainted  with  any  apparent  motive  of 
interest  or  ambition,  rather  as  a  presumptive  evidence  of  true  integrity, 
manliness  and  patriotism ;  and  of  such  a  sound  basis  of  reflection, 
and  enlightened  conviction,  as  affords  the  safest  ground  for  political 
confidence  at  the  present  day. 

Judge  Sedgwick  having  died  in  the  month  of  January  of  1813,  the 
the  staunchness  of  his  Federal  faith  was  never  subjected  to  that 
modification  which  we  have  very  little  doubt,  from  the  general  tone  of 
his  character,  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  great  American  experi- 
ment would  have  worked  in  bis  opinions ;  asitinpoiatof  facthasdone 
in  those  of  several  of  the  members  of  bis  family,  whose  earlier  politi- 
cal sentiments  were  of  course  but  the  reflection  of  those  of  their 
father,  and  of  the  social  iufluencea  by  which  they  were  from  infancy 
surrounded.  This  was  in  an  especial  degree  the  case  in  the  person 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  to  whom  we  now  again  reium. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  life,  on  which  the  biographer  can 
fix  as  the  prominent  paints  to  form  the  outline  of  its  narration,  are 
very  few,  and  may  be  briefly  told.  Destined  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  bis  professional  education 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  father.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  removed  to  Albany,  in  about  the  year  1801,  where  he  united  him- 
self in  partnership  with  Mr.  Harmanus  Bleecker,  the  present  Charge 
d'Aflaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  Tbeir  partnership, 
accompanied  with  the  most  intimate  friendship,  continued  throng  the 
entire  period  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  professional  life,  until  an  impaired 
state  of  healUi  compelled  him,  in  1821,  to  withdraw  from  the  profes- 
sion, and  to  retire  to  his  patrimonial  home  at  Stockbridge ;  where  the 
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area  ctnTent  of  bis  life  has  ever  since  flowed  tranquilly  on,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rare  combination  of  the  best  elements  of  true  happiness  for 
himself,  and  in  the  active  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  beneficence  to 
others,  in  all  directions  about  him  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
Of  his  practice  at  Albany,  unable  to  speak  of  out  own  knowledge, 
we  ptefer  to  give  the  following  testimony,  communicated  to  us  by  a 
genileman  'who  may  now,  without  impropriety,  be  ranked  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  who  entered  upon  the 
professional  ctLreer  which,  In  his  case,  has  led  to  its  highest  pubUc 
distinctione,  but  a  short  period  before  Mr.  Sedgwick's  retirement  from 
it  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's professional  practice  and  rank,  that  the  period  referred  to  was 
that  in  which  the  Albany  bar  was  adorned  with  that  imforgotten  galaxy 
of  talent  which  numbered  among  its  stars  a  Van  Vechten,  a  Henry, 
ud  a  Van  Buren  : 

"  I  can  ocAj  apeak,  fiam  pm-MiDil  knontedge,  of  tba  lattsr  put  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's 
pmfenional  career.  Doriiig  its  wbola  term,  he  was  uiociited  in  btuiDcu  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  oai  preient  woith;  lepieMDtaliTe  al  the  Hague,  Mr.  Bleeeker. 
Their  pnctice  wa*  extenaiTe  and  of  the  moit  respectable  character,  bath  in  the 
office  and  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Sedgwick  took  hia  full  share  of  it  in  each  deparlroent, 
and  hia  conduct  in  each  naa  unifeimlir  marked  bj  the  rectitude,  generoaily ,  and 
firankoeas  which  diatiDguiahad  hitn  in  the  other  lelatioaa  of  life.  He  waa  a  safe  and 
conacienlioDS  adriaer ;  for  though  he  warmly  entered  into  the  ioteiesM  of  hia 
ctianls,  no  proapert  of  benefit  to  them,  or  of  advantaga  ta  himself,  coald  tempt  him 
to  maintain  or  ibel  inequitable  prstensiona.  Id  the  details  of  piofesaionil  dat;  he 
waa  legnUi  and  methodical ;  and  thoogh  no  loTer  of  technicalities,  careful  and 
auct  in  the  ttanaaetion  of  the  busineaa  entroated  to  him.  Endowed  with  talents 
which  fitted  bim  for  the  higher  and  mote  alltactiTe  duties  or  the  proraaaion,  he  did 
not  disdain  the  labors  of  the  attomej  and  solicilor.  His  industiy  and  fiithfulneis 
in  this  respect  must  have  coat  bim  much  self-denial,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
the  hij^ier  praise.  He  was  a  ready  and  impressiTe  speaker,  and  maintained  a  high 
rank  among  the  membem  of  a  bar  diatingniahed  by  ita  ability  and  Isaming.  Hie 
style  and  manner  reflected  the  moral  qnalitiee  of  his  mind.  Whan  he  had  a  strong 
eooGdence  is  the  truth  and  juatica  of  hia  positions,  his  arguments  were  ssrnaat  and 
powerful ;  bnt  he  nsTer  leamed  the  art,  nor  acquired  the  habit,  of  stifling  or  dis- 
guising bis  own  convictiooB.  He  was  a  cogent  rouoner,  but  a  poor  sophist ;  and 
ftom  his  inmost  aoul  ha  diadnined  eierylhing  like  chicanery  and  artifice. 

"  Bringing  into  the  fonim  the  aame  high  tone  of  moral  purity,  the  same  traos- 
paient  candor,  and  the  aame  ^irit  of  benaTolencs,  which  were  appareul  in  the 
disehaige  of  aQ  hia  other  duties,  he  alwiya  commanded  (he  alianlion  and  con&danee 
of  Omso  who  listened  to  him,  and  waa  justly  regarded,  by  his  brethren  and  by  (he 
■riiele  community,  as  one  of  the  lights  and  oroamenta  of  hia  proression.  Had  ha 
cbosaa  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  derota  himself  eictusitely  to  its  labora,  he  woold 
donbtloas  hare  reached  amore  conspicnona  poaition ;  hut  even  those  who  regretted 
his  retiremsDt  in  the  Tery  prime  of  life,  from  this  field  of  osefulneis,  were  compelled 
to  admit,  that  in  eeekiDg  happineas  in  the  boaom  of  hia  family,  in  acenas  of  rami 
life  endeared  to  him  by  yoathfnl  asaocialiona.  and  in  the  gieal  work  of  dobg  good 
Id  his  species,  he  sarmd — .though  auisly  it  came  to  him  unexpected  and  undasired 
— a  fame  more  enTiabte  and  enduring  than  any  which  belongs  to  mere  ptofsasional 


We  feel  also  induced  to  add  to  the  above  the  following  extract  from 
a  commtinication  by  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  "  New  York  Amen- 
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can,"  who  lefera,  aa  the  foundatioa  of  his  testimoDy,  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  thirty  years  with  its  sobject : 

"At  Iha  period  iboTe  lefeired  to,  Mr.  Sedgwick  bad  jnst  commenced  the 
pnctice  of  the  livr  in  the  cilj  of  Albany,  i&nking  high  in  bii  profenion,  and  Mill 
highei  in  eociety.  Had  ha  beta  co*etouB  of  wealth,  hi>  induatry  alone  noold  liave 
■eeaied  it.  Had  he  been  ambitioua  of  ptofeaaioDil  eminence,  hi*  talenta  placed  the 
object  nithin  hie  reach.  Had  be  aimed  at  poJilical  diatiaction,  hi>  peraonal  popu- 
liritf,  the  manlineat  of  hi*  mind,  end  tbs  attiactiie  urbanity  of  his  manners,  wonid 
h>Te  rendered  hU  eucceea  certain.  But  it  waa  not  in  hia  nature,  I  may  aay  it  na> 
not  in  hia  fower,  to  place  hie  bearl  upon  either  of  theae. 

"  The  original  foundationa  of  hia  chaiactei  were  caat  too  deep — hia  deiirei  were 
too  moderate,  his  philoaophy  loo  juat.  Young  a*  he  then  waa,  he  loemed  to  huTO 
caat  hia  eye  over  the  landsrape  of  Lfe,  of  men  and  of  things,  and  to  have  viewed 
the  acene  wilh  doubt  and  diilrust.  The  great  objecta  of  the  vulgar  pnrauit,  he 
thought  not  worth  the  atruggle. 

"  Satialied  with  asiinple  competency,  which  he  had  atowlyand  honorably  acquired, 
he  retired  from  hie  profeaaion  while  yet  b  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  unreoiitted 
diligence  dsioled  himself  to  doing  good." 

After  hia  reliremeDt  to  Siockbridge,  Mr.  Sedgwick  applied  bimself, 
with  all  the  active  habits  of  hia  mind,  to  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment 
of  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits — to  the  pleasures  of  society, 
and  of  a  home  as  eminently  blessed  to  him,  as  its  kindly  hospitality 
was  agreeable  to  all  who  visited  it — to  the  various  useful  amusements 
of  country  life — and  lo  the  exemplary  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of 
his  position,  not  only  in  the  more  private  relations  at  which  it  is  not 
for  us  here  even  lo  glaoce,  but  in  every  capacity  in  which  it  waa  in 
bis  power  to  do  good  lo  others,  whether  coUeclively  or  singly,  as  a 
man,  a  neighbour,  and  a  citizen.  One  of  his  favorite  objects  was  to 
promote,  by  his  example,  advice,  and  aid,  the  formation  of  a  taste 
among  his  fellow-townsmen  for  fine  cultivation  of  the  fruita  of  the 
field  and  of  the  garden.  He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  county.  He  also  represented  his  town 
several  times  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
u  early  as  the  year  IH27,  after  much  examination  and  refieciion,  be 
introduced  a  project  for  the  coastmction  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany  ;  which,  after  several  years  of  earnest  effort,  in  which  he  had 
to  encounter  every  obstacle  of  prejudice,  timidity,  and  ridicule,  he  at 
last  succeeded,  by  the  impetus  which  he  had  given  to  it,  in  carrying 
successfully  through.  And  though  it  has  not  been  permitted  him  to 
witness  the  full  completion  of  this  great  measure,  of  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  its  partial 
accomplishment,  the  road  having  been  opened  but  shortly  before  bis 
death  for  more  than  half  the  distance — with  the  universal  favor  of  the 
public  opinion,  at  first  strongly  hostile  to  it. 

As  an  enlightened  political  economist,  and  zealous  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Sedgwick  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  important  subject  of 
Polities.  He  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  great  controversy  of  the 
Tariff  i  he  was  a  iDember  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  at  Pbiladel- 
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phiain  1831 ;  &nd  notwithstanding  the  strong  prevalence  of  a  different 
poblic  opinion,  and  imagined  sectional  inteieat,  in  his  portion  of  ifao 
cooDtiy,  he  was  a  abenuous  opponent  of  the  whole  "  American  S^ 
tem."  In  fact  the  general  direction  of  the  political  opinions  to  which 
his  candid  reflections  and  warm  popular  sympathies  had  by  this  time 
led  his  mind,  were  decidedly  adverse  to  those  of  the  party  which  sup- 
ported Mr.  Adams  in  the  Presidential  Chair.  The  reader  will  not; 
therefore,  participate  in  the  surprise  which  was  felt  by  many  of  the 
old  Feder^  Mends  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  of  his  family,  on  hia  comins 
out  wiUi  his  characteristic  earnestness  and  fearlesaness  in  behalf  of 
General  Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency.  No  man  ever  for  ao 
instant  qnestioned  the  disinterested  sincerity  of  Mi.  Sedgwick's  opi< 
nions;  and  his  open  accession  to  the  Democratic  ranks — then  iu 
hopeless  minority  in  his  native  Stale^was  received  by  the  latter  with 
warm  welcome  and  congratulation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ua 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  ever  since,  by  the  unwavering  consis- 
tency of  his  subsequent  course,  through  all  the  darkest  of  the  hours 
which  ensued,  amply  justified  and  confirmed  that  confidence  which 
his  well-known  character  and  name  at  once  nnreservedly  commanded 
from  the  Democracy  of  the  State.  His  name,  as  the  most  popular 
that  could  be  selected,  wss  more  than  once  united;  on  the  gubernato- 
rial ticket,  with  that  ofthe  distinguished  citizen  whose  recent  election, 
afler  fourteen  years  of  unsuccessful  candidate  ship,  has  at  last  marked 
the  torn  of  the  political  tide,  in  the  noble  old  Bay  State,  which  had  stood 
to  long  stationary  at  the  high  flood  of  its  old  Federalism.  At  the  last 
election  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  declined  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  which  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  accept.  Private  circum- 
stances alone  inflaenced  him  to  this  course  ;  for  at  no  period  were  his 
convictions  stronger,  or  his  sympathies  more  warm,  with  the  cause  of 
the  Democratic  Party  than  at  the  present,  when  principles  were  in- 
volved in  it  of  which  his  sagacious  understanding  appreciated  all  the 
importance,  to  the  object  nearest  his  heart — the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
peculiar  regret  to  his  political  friends  that  his  death  took  place  but  a 
few  days  before  the  consummation  of  that  recent  brilliant  electoral 
victory  achieved  by  his  party,  which  would  have  given  to  none  a  more 
sincere  {Measure  than  to  himself,  though  he  had  abstained  fiom  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  contest  as  a  candidate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's  opinions  on  two  of 
the  most  prominent  topics  of  moral  reform  which  have  lately  agitated 
the  public  mind — the  Temperance  and  Anti-Slavery  questions.  The 
vety  earnestness  of  his  enlightened  philanthropy  always  disposed 
him  to  look  wilb  disapprobation  upon  those  excesses  of  impracticable 
fanaticism,  whose  blind  zeal  proves  generally  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
very  refonns  in  behalf  of  which  their  ardor  is  excited.  Hia  mind 
tra«  loo  &lly  imbned  with  a  pervadmg  sympathy  with  (he  princi[4e 
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ol  freedom — and  with  an  appreeiaiion  of  its  inestimable  value  as  the 
best  practical  agent  of  working  out  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
social  amelioration — to  allow  him  to  look  with  favor  upon  any  por- 
tion of  that  false  system  of  legislation  which  would  seek  to  enfmce 
great  causes  of  moral  reform  by  the  compulsory  processes  of  law. 
He  was  therefore  from  the  outset  strongly  opposed  to  die  measure 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "  Fil\een  OaUon  Law  "  notwithstauding 
that  he  gave  in  other  modes  as  warm  a  support  to  the  Temperance 
cause,  as  he  exhibited  in  his  own  personal  habits  a  practical  example 
of  its  principles  and  of  its  benefits.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  his  views  were  equally  characterized  by  his  habitual  libera- 
tity,  moderation,  independence,  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
kunan  freedom.  They  were  fully  stated  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Anti-Slavery  convention  aasembled  at  Albany  on  the 
irst  of  August  last,  in  reply  to  an  invitation,  which  he  had  received  to 
attend  the  convention.  He  declined  the  invitation,  thaugb  with  not 
less  courtesy  than  firmness  ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  his  hostility 
to  slavery,  as  a  great  moral,  political,  and  social  evil — and  hia  devotion 
to  the  UBlimited  right  of  free  discussion,  imphedly  guarantied  in  the 
present  case  by  that  provision  made  in  the  Constitution  for  ita  own 
amendment.  He  condemned  the  movement  upon  Congress,  out  of 
which  so  tmich  excited  bitterness  had  grown,  as  a  wrong  aikl  mis- 
taken one — as  he  also  considered  the  spirit  which  (with  many  noUe 
exceptions)  had  characterized  too  much  of  the  agitation  of  this  subject 
at  the  North,  and  which  had  naturally  awakened  a  strong  feeling  of 
exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  South,  as  widely  at  variance  with  diat 
which  should  animate  a  great  moral  and  democratic  cause,  such  as 
he  regarded  the  object  of  effecting  the  roluntaiy  and  peaceful  termi- 
aation  erf  American  Shivery.  This  letter  was  a  noble  and  beautiful 
production— and  transparent  throughout  with  the  chamctei  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  man. 

The  circomstances  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  recent  sudden  death  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  We 
willingly  spare  ourselves  the  task  of  their  narration,  fay  quoting  the 
following  account  of  them  from  the  pen  of  the  physician  who  attended 
his  last  moments,  Dr.  Childs  of  Pittsfield.  This  town,  the  scene  of 
tltis  nnha[^  catastre^be,  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Stock- 
bridge.  The  date  referred  to  is  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of 
November,  1839: 

"  Ths  deep-felt  sortflw  whieb  parvidei  this  cominamty,  in  coneeqneiKe  oTlhe 
sodden  deith  of  oat  much  Umentsd  fheod,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  cidU  for  all  the  sllevit- 
tion  irhich  can  come  from  ■  recital  of  the  paiticaUi  occnrrsncoi  alteiidiog  the  liit 
few  boura  of  oui  bighlf  eiteemed  and  generally  beloved  fellow-citiien. 

"  Having  been  pteMot  and  wiLneucd  the  melancholj  icene,  I  feel  impelled  b]r  a 
■enae  of  dotj  to  die  fiianda  of  the  daceaiad,  and  to  the  public,  to  make  thia  com- 


"  Al  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Ifovembei  6lh,  I  mat  Mr,  Sedgwick  at  the 

oaa  of  Mr.  Fieldi,  antronnded  bj  i  numbai  of  hii  poUciea]  &jend«,  who  had  ao- 
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Hinblad  iserioni  to  tha  ippnttehtiig  Sute  •laclion.  Ha  qjpeuad  cbeatlol  tod 
bi|i|if,  gnetiag  in  bn  luail  c<ndbl  matuHr  hiM  ■cqnabituteM  a*  ttwy  MUnd  Um 
looni.  DiitinguialMd  fbi  hii  aocial  coDTenatiotiii  powsra,  ha  wM  lialanad  to  *rilk 
pocobar  inteiaat  and  nnaffaetad  [deaaate.  Variona  topica  ofdiacoaraa  angagad  hia 
■IMDtiDii,  aa  he  conTsnad  with  diBnent  indnidaali. 

*  At  8  o'clock  wo  ware  aoouiiODad  to  rai^r  fveparad  for  the  oecaaioo  oh  wbiek 
m  had  aaaembled.  While  at  the  labia  he  eipraaaed  the  siiiccre  gtmtificatJOD  be 
«paiHoced  in  wJtlieaiti^  m  large  an  aaaemblap  of  Iha  lubaUntial  jaomani7.  He 
•poks  of  the  aacniitiBa  (ha  iolaraat  of  the  codqIit  derirod  from  aoch  ■  popalatuB^ 
ud  declared  hti  entire  eonfideace  in  theabilitf  of  the  people  to  maiotaiii  and  pei^ 
palnit*  thoM  pHnciplaB,  on  which  are  baaed  onr  civil  and  political  inatitntioikl. 

"  Having  pattaken  of  the  Tefieahmsnla  prorided  with  great  moderation,  obaorring 
thai  hia  dyapeptic  habit  would  not  allow  him  any  conaiderabla  indnlgence,  ha  eipa- 
tilted  on  the  abundant  provieion  of  a  kind  PioTidenee  for  our  comfort  and  eojoj* 
Bont,  and  on  the  phyiical  and  mora]  banefita  of  Tompetanca  in  all  thinga. 

"  Being  requeated  to  addtasa  the  company,  at  abont  half  paat  B  o'clock  he  roae,  an4 
in  a  meat  aolenui  and  impreaaive  roaoner  introduced  the  anbject  of  hia  temaika. 
Among  other  obaemUoDa,  he  aaid,  that  the  piinciplea  he  advocated  and  the  aanti- 
menla  he  abonU  adiuMe  were  the  reanlt  of  much  tefleetion  and  no  inconaideTablt 
ohaerr&tioD  1  that nndeteziatingcircomataDcea,  and  eapecialljathiaperiod  olUfe,b« 
aboitld  be  pardoned  for  what  otherwiae  might  aeem  to  aaior  ol  egatiam — be  could 
now  have  DO  objoct  bat  ao  to  speak  and  >o  lo  act,  that  hia  rapidly  approaching  end 
might  be  that  of  pf  ace. 

"  Hia  remark!  bora  the  charaeleriitiea  of  feriing  and  aeotiment  of  a  diaintereatad 
frimd  and  patriot,  giving  hia  parting  ■dmonitiona.  He  sdrertad  to  the  fact  of  iha 
■liatenoe  of  a  difference  of  political  principlaa,  of  the  gioundj  of  that  difference,  atid 
the  canae  which  tended  to  ita  perpetaation ;  ha  spoke  of  the  inflnenoe  of  wealtlv 
both  individual  and  corpoiate,  ai  naturally  hoatile  to  democratic  principlea,  and  that 
the  great  lecnrity  of  a  free  sai  equal  government  reatad  with  the  great  elaaa  of  oni 
community  poiaaaind  of  moderate  property,  and  mainly  on  the  indnaliioai  farmer 


"The  aubjeet  of  the  tnoualaiy  afiaira  of  tbe  coonliy  oocopied  hia  ahief  Utentioa. 
Tha  eondnet  of  the  bank*  was  inmigned  and  eihibited  in  ita  true  light — the  fallacy 
o(  their  preleaiiaiiB  flipoaed,  and  the  proper  baaia  of  the  credit  lyatam  preaented,  its 
importaace  admittad,  and  the  folly  of  charging  the  Oovernmetit  with  any  attempt 
to  deatroy  it.  *  The  credit  ayatam,'  he  aaid,  '  we  muat  have  and  ahall  bate— tha 
public  ou^t  Dot  to  nifler  from  bank  laapenaioii ;  thay  hare  yieUed  large  proGta,  and 
if  neceataiy  they  ooght  to  make  aacrificea,  nther  than  that  iiit  puhhe  ahoold  anSn.' 

"  He  adverted  Is  (be  alate  ef  parties  in  the  coimty  and  eomaionwealth,  and  ez- 
bmted  the  fheod*  of  eqaal  light*  to  alacrity  and  peraorerance,  anticipating  that 
their  afloita  would  eventually  be  crowned  with  aueeeaa.  Every  ■antimeut  he  ut- 
tered waa  from  the  heart,  and  dictated  by  the  libera]  apiril  of  a  philanthropiat. 

*'  Near  tha  cloae  of  one  of  the  moat  imfneaaiTe  addretaaa  ever  delivered,  it  waa 
evidant,  from  hi*  tabdoed  mauner  and  «  (light  fdtering  of  bia  voice,  that  aoma 
change  had  come  upon  him.  Fondly  did  we  hop*,  a*  be  aal  down,  that  it  vrta 
merely  a  temporary  ezhauation,  from  which  ha  would  aoon  recover.  Bat  alu !  tho 
citadel  of  life  waa  attacked,  and  oa  be  attempted,  aoon  after,  to  leave  die  room,  ha  fell 
partly  down,  and  it  wu  too  evident  he  had  received  a  paralytic  attack,  partially  di*> 
abbng  one  half  the  left  aide  of  tha  body.  Still  he  retained  tha  eierciae  of  bia  iatel- 
Wtoal  focnltiea,  and  eipraaaed  a  itrong  confidence  of  •  apeedy  favonbte  remit. 
Hie  cbnacler  of  the  attack  waa,  however,  gradually  and  more  aurely  developiDg  its 
real  nature.  All  the  aid  which  pbyaiciim*  and  kind  friend*  could  render  wai  un- 
availing. It  only  palliated  and  contributed  to  prolong  life  for  a  few  bonn.  .  The 
affection  of  the  bead  incraued  to  a  completa  tpoplaiy,  and  between  two  andthtw 
o'clock  he  caaaed  to  breathe. 
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"  Till  i*iUuD  a  faw  miuatsi  of  hii  deputme,  he  couTBTHd  frealy  with  tboot  ibont 
him,  Deilher  inffeTlng  bodilj  paia  nor  mantal  ibenatiaD.  Ua  died  withoul  the  alight' 
asl  convulaion,  with  &  coantaDance  placid  eTsn  in  doath.  Though  poihapa  hinusif 
not  fallj  amre  of  bij  inunediata  danger,  alilL  ha  siprMaed  ■  calm  aubmiiaioD,  bj 
rapaaling  tha  amphitic  lingaaga,  '  It  ia  all  tight.' 

"  Tbua  ia  one  iiiddeDlT  mnOTsd  from  ua,  ■STettng  tha  tcndeiMt  tisa  of  tava  and 
friandah^.  Nona  who  Imew  him  but  mouRi  hi*  ton.  An  affectionaM  funii;  ar* 
plunged  Id  aorrow,  and  the  community  an  deptired  of  one  whoaa  Idndnaaa  and  libc- 
ralit;  will  not  aoon  be  forgolteo.  When  anch  men  die,  the  eoatitiT  hai  raaaoo  to 
moain.  Tha  Pravidance  of  God  ia  Loaciatable,  hut  il  ia  otu  alroog  cooaolUion  that 
tofinite  wiadom  and  infinite  beneTolencs  ordera  all  erenta.  " 

Such  a  man  conid  not  be  stricken  thus  auddenlf  down,  withont 
deeply  affecting  the  best  sensibililiei  of  the  public  mind.  The  ut- 
nouncement  of  hia  death  elicited  from  numeTOua  quarters  spontaneona 
tributes  to  the  rare  excellence  of  his  character,  in  various  peraonal 
sketches  and  notices  appearing  in  different  newspapers  of  the  day. 
In  preference  to  presenting  any  summary  of  our  own  of  his  character, 
we  will  obriate  the  impression  which  already  probably  has  been 
created  on  the  minds  of  some  readers — that  ao  high  a  tone  of  un- 
mingled  eulogy  but  evinces  the  partiality  of  friendship,  quickened  by 
the  recent  pangs  of  regret — by  the  following  quotations  &om  three 
distinct  accounts  which  have  fallen  within  our  observation.  The 
exact  correspondence  between  these  different  sketches  will  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  verify  the  conmioa  testimony  of  them  all,  and  to  vindicate 
the  general  tenor  of  our  own  preceding  remarks,  from  the  appearance 
which  they  might  else  wear  of  undiscriminating  exaggeration. 

The  fiist  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  "  Massachosetts  Eagle," 
and  is  dated  from  Stockbridge : 

"  Tha  life  and  character,  that  is,  the  penonal  virtuea  of  this  man,  aie  of  chirf  in- 
tereat  to  db,  Thej  are  an  unspeakable  eoniolition  to  hia  familj,  whoae  heaiti  ai« 
now  amiltan  with  grief;  who  have  loit  in  him  gjnnpalhiei  and  aSectiooa  in  tbeii 
pnreal  and  beat  eatate.  In  hia  domaitic  and  aocial  relitiona  he  waa  aboTS  all  pniie. 
Aa  the  elder  brother  of  a  family  eiteoaiTelj  knonn  by  Che  published  woAi  of  some 
of  ita  membera,  but  more  advantAgeaualy  huowu  for  the  personal  TiTtues  of  all,  he 
embodied,  illualialed,  and  enforced  thoie  maxima  of  wiadom  and  viitus,  which  he 
receired  from  hia  eniicent  and  wiae  father.  His  house  was  dedicated  toageneroaa, 
kind,  and  unaffected  hospitaUty.  Hia  affections  were  not  circnmacribed,  nor  limited 
to  Ihoae  allied  to  him.  hia  peraonal  intercoarae  with  all,  waa  that  of  a  friend.  No 
man  ever  parted  from  him,  but  with  the  conviction  that  he  waa  beloved  by  him. 
Thia  wu  a  true  convictioo  ;  for  he  atwaya  fonnd,  or  at  least,  thought  he  found,  in 
every  man  tha  element  of  lome  goodneea,  however  much  it  might  be  obscured  bf 
vice.  He  had  a  strong,  true,  and  unaffected  lore  of  mankind,  and  a  slrouger  lailh  in 
the  Tittoea  of  man  than  many  have,  believiag  that  not  only  their  miaeriaa,  bot  their 
vice*  are  caused  nH>ra  by  the  inequatitj  of  their  condition,  than  by  any  inttinate 
porVOTsiCy  of  character. 

".With  him  it  was  %  great  object  to  remove  these  inequalitiea ;  his  wrilinga  are  de- 
voted to  thia  great  object,  beliecing  aa  he  did,  that  one  of  the  chief  erils  of  society 
is  the  power  which  one  claas  of  men  has  over  aikother,  and  that  a  atate  of  matotl 
dependence  ia  moat  favorable  to  virtuo  and  happineas.  I  cannot  but  think  that  n 
chief  indncemenl  to  him  to  wnte  upon  the  subject  of"  Public  and  Private  Economy," 
waa  to  prevent  poverty — to  ehow  the  laboring  man  how  he  might  improve  hia  eon- 
^00.    The  cbapiera  on  the  poverty  editing  in  the  Uiutsd  Statea  tie  innlwUe, 
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"  Ware  it  propai  to  deNgnit*  hii  moat  coupiciuHif  Tirtaai,  wbcra  lU  eiiitad  in 
humoivr,  wa  ihonU  M7  tttej  wsrahii  Iots  of  iiatb,  aod  hii  iNneTolBoce.  Ttulk 
ka  (ImTi  aooght,  and  wu  therefora  1.  great  friand  to  Trea  dueauiaii,  ud  a  liberal 
mas  in  ita  true  Hinia.  He  mainlained  hia  opiniona  with  a  leal  and  Gnnaeaa  whicli 
aboiredhia  lore  of  tntli;  bot  with  a  diffidance  in  himaeir,  which  nude  him  treat  with 
dafcMDce  the  opbuona  of  othan  who  diffaied  fromhim.  Hia  banerDlencBwaa  under 
be  guidance  of  aonnd  rtligiona  priocipla,  and  warm  rsligioua  afiectioai.  !□  hia 
aatimation  the  great  bnaineea  of  Ufe  wu  to  da  good  to  one  another.  Though  he 
tbooj^t  favorafal^r  ot  mankind,  he  waa  alwaj*  for  making  them  bettet.  Kindneaa 
h«  thoDgfat  the  moat  efficient  menu  b;  which  to  improve  the  moral  ehat«ct«r  of  men. 
He  m^  have  OTer-eatimaled  each  meana,  bnt  inch  aa  opinion  ^lowa  the  benaTOlant 
Aanctsr  of  hia  misd. 

"  Wa  mnat  bring  thia  akaEeh  to  a  etoaa,  with  &  painful  conaeioaioeaa  of  ita  imper- 
bctjooa,  am!  that  oni  remariu  are  much  below  theii  aubject. 

*■  It  ia  a  great  lu]]^aBa  to  hare  known  him — to  hare  had  him  for  a  friend.  Hia 
Ufa  and  character  are  left  to  na.  He  li*ed  to  be  a  bleaaing  to  mauhlnd.  Not  oul; 
mr  town,  but  our  count;  and  onr  alata  haa  loat  one  of  ita  moat  valuable  citiiena. 

"  klay  hia  example  b«  an  incentiTe  to  all  to  lire  a  lifa  of  rirtue,  thai  ita  cloaa  maj 

The  second  ia  fiotu  the  "  New  York  American,"  and  is  the  lesiiDiony 
of  a  pen<Hial  friend,  thon^  a  strong — n^y,  apparently,  a  Tiolent  and 
l>itter — ^pohtical  opponent : 

"  Few  men  haTe  paaaad  through  life  with  more  rectitude  of  mind  aodputpoes,  than 
the  lata  TsioDau  Sinawici.  To  a  nituialtj  mild  and  amiable  temperament  hs 
added  a  cnltivatad  intellect,  an  unaffected  beneTtdence,  and  great  limplicit;  of  man- 
Mra.  Hta  mind  waa  actire  aiut  inquiring  ;  hia  judgment  joat,  hia  moialilj  pure^ 
and  hia  pnoeiplaa  well  defined  and  well  reflected. 

.  "  He  mjoTcd  the  great  and  nnapeakabis  advantage  of  having  hot  Itltla  within  hia 
own  brMat  to  contand  with.  Ha  bad  no  latent  or  aaciet  apringa  of  avil  in  hia  na- 
tne,  which  hia  molutiMi  waa  called  tipoa  [o  repreaa.  He  had  none  of  thoae  daHc 
or  nolent  paniona,  agaioat  which  leaaon  and  virtue  aometimea  ilrive  in  vain. 
Bat,  on  the  eontrarf,  the  genial  spirit  of  mildnasa  and  of  aoeiality  reigned  in  hia 
boaom.  The  livelieal  afrnpatbiea,  ths  warmaat  affectiona,  tha  moat  unaophiaticaled 
feehngi,  were  hia.  He  carried  thair  impieaa  in  hia  countenance  ;  they  were  mani- 
feated  in  hia  voice,' hia  air,  hia  manner,  llieir  influence  ennobled  bii  conduct, 
«fen  while  thay  concealed  from  tha  auperficia!  obaerrer  the  chniacter  of  hia  talenta. 

"  I  know  of  DO  inalance  in  which  inttgrili/  ao  vindicated  the  [oftineia  of  ita  nature, 
a*  in  him.  Ths  conscioaineaa  of  rectitode,  and  the  entire  freedom  from  all  midtg- 
aitj  of  thought  or  pntpoee,  aeemed  to  throw  around  him  an  air  of  eaae,  of  aelf- 
napect,  and  even  of  dignity,  which  no  rank  or  talent  could  caufer. 

**  Hia  pBTamial  appearance  waa  atrikingl;  plain.  Ha  waa  not  only  free  from  the 
pcida  of  appearance,  but  negligent  in  hia  dreaa  ;  white  hia  addreaa  waa  nnpretend- 
iog,  aimple,  and  familiar.  Not  vraa  there  much  of  elegance  or  of  poliah  either  in 
hia  language  or  aljie  of  eipreaaion ;  and  jet  the  word  gitUltmm  waa  writlen,  as 
it  were,  in  leUeis  of  light  all  over  him.  No  habit,  no  ailnalion,  no  eircumatanc* 
oonU  conceal  it.  Thia  livii^  impraaa  of  diaracMr,  waa,  I  think,  the  natutal  off- 
apring  of  Ihe  purilj  and  maidinaaa  of  hia  mind. 

"  In  hia  effiirta  to  promote  the  intereati  of  ethera,  Mr.  Sedgwick  did  not  confina 
hiaaalf  to  anj  parlicDlai  claas,  occupation,  or  walk  in  life.  Encouraged,  peihapi, 
bj  tha  example  of  hia  univaraally  admired  and  highly  gifted  aialar,  he  employed  hia 
pen  npon  aevaral  anbjeeta,  and  with  ability  and  luccaaa.  Ha  gave  a  portion  of  hia 
tfane  to  the  public,  in  the  Legialatare  of  hia  native  State,  and  devoted  aiili  more  10 
Ihe  agricaltotal  intereala  of  the  county  in  which  he  reaided.  HorticoUnie,  litera. 
Im,  and  even  poUtiea,  occupied  hia  leiaate  houn." 
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The  thiid  is  Uken  frtHn  tha  "  Providence  Republican  Heiald." 
Equally  ch&Tacteiized  by  its  elegance  and  its  justice,  we  transfer  it 
without  curtailment  to  our  pages  : 

"  Died,  It  PiUi&eld,  Mui.,  [»i  Thand*^,  NoTsmUr  Tth,  Hon.  Theodore  Stig- 
wick,  oT  StockbHdge,  iged  fiS.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  on  the  escaing  precediag,  addrew- 
ad  s  mMliog  of  ihe  Democntic  citiEetii  of  Pitlifiald,  with  ^e>t  powei  and  eloquenco. 
It  WM  hti  djing  attestation  to  the  cauae  which  ha  had  w  much  at  b«att.  At  the 
cloia  of  the  meeting  he  wai  leiaedwith  apoplaif,  sod,  deepite  the  beat  medical  aid, 
expired  id  a  few  hoan.  Thui  hae  fallen,  in  the  vigor  of  his  daja,  one  of  the  moat 
eetimable  of  Ihe  lona  of  New  England,  who  had  long  enjojred  the  reepaet  and  con- 
fidence of  bia  fellow-citizena,  who  had  received  hoai  tbem  the  weU-deaerred 
teatinHmiala  of  public  fanr,  and  who  leemed  to  be  deiignated,  b;  Ihe  genaral 
appreciation  of  hi<  talenti  and  worth,  at  no  dietant  daj,  for  the  higheat  atalina 
within  (he  gift  of  Ihe  people  of  hi*  natJTe  atate.  Hia  beat  inheiitance  from  ■  dia- 
tinguiabed  father,  the  late  Judge  Sedgwick,  waa  a  Tigoroua  coDslituCion  of  mind, 
which  he  matured  bf  diligent  •eU-colliTatiOD.  Hia  attention  waa  eailjr  directed  to 
Ihe  aIndjDf  law  ;  which  profoaaion  he  pnctiaed  for  many  jeara  with  repntation  and 
raccea*  at  Albanjr,  N,  Y.  About  fifkean  year*  aince,  he  retired  lo  hia  ptlrimonial 
eatate  in  Ihe  town  of  Slockbtidga,  where  ha  baa  ever  atnca  reaideil. 

"Tbe  ceaiation  of  profeisioDal  labor  was  not  succeeded  by  a  life  of  inactivs 
laiaure.  Tha  temper  of  hia  mind  forbade  it ;  and  he  was  conatantl;  occnpied  with 
iubjecti  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  lepalatar,  the  patriot,  and  the  pfaiUnthro- 
pist.  Ha  obeyed  (he  dictatea  of  a  lollj  moral  natnie,  not  leaa  than  the  injiinctiaa 
of  the  great  apoatle,  in  <  honoring  all  men,'  and  in  aeeking  at  all  titnea  to  promote 
the  greateat  good  of  the  whole  number  within  hia  range  of  being  useful.  Ha  em- 
braced with  the  heart  of  a  trae  tover  of  hia  kind,  and  with  a  discriminating  preference, 
thoae  plans  of  the  intellectnal,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  the  people,  which 
are  the  aign  and  glory  of  oui  timaa.  He  was  eloquent  in  enforcing  the  peculiar 
duties  of  American  citiiens  andei  oor  Tspublican  form  of  gavemmenl,  and  in  poinling 
out  what  he  deemed  to  be  die  dangeia  of  the  cosntry,  in  abandoning  the  sunple, 
industrioas  and  frugal  habit*  of  out  ancestors,  and  from  the  tide  of  luzuiy,  profliglcy, 
and  eiiraTsganoe  which  is  aetling  in  npon  us,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  and  cor- 
roding the  beat  elementa  of  oar  life  and  prosperity  as  a  peopte.  Ii  ia  hardly 
naeeaaary  lo  aay  that  in  the  cnltivatad  and  hogpitable  society  with  which  he  wa* 
nirOdDded,  be  carried  into  practice  the  principles  which  be  inculcated,  and  was 
himself  in  all  his  relations  the  juat  eiampte  of  a  tine  son  and  citizen  of  ih*  R^ 

"  Some  of  the  beat  thoughia  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  publiahed 
by  bim  on  FubUc  and  Private  Ecoaotny,  the  concluding  volume  of  which  is  now  in 
a  atate  of  preparation  for  the  preia.  Without  affecting  a  philoiophical  arrangement 
and  precision  in  this  work,  the  lamented  author  has  given  the  reanlts  of  much  obser- 
vatim  and  reflection,  and  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet 
offered  by  the  pen  of  an  American  writer  to  the  science  of  which  he  treala. 

"  Mr.  Sedgwick's  poliltcat  opiniona  illuitraled  hia  irtdepeodence  and  alerling  in' 
tegrity.  Educated  in  a  school  of  politics  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
faith,  be  yielded  bis  early  proposseasions,  and  cherished  aaeociatinna,  with  a  aacrifica 
both  of  feeling  and  interest,  to  hia  convicljoa*  of  ri^t  and  doty  ;  and  devoted  him- 
aelf,  with  hia  acenstoined  energy,  to  the  great  caose  of  popnlarsovereignty'aiid  equal 
rights.  Hii  undoubted  aioeerity  and  transparent  honesty  endeared  him  to  the 
Democracy  of  his  Stale.  No  man  better  underetood  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
parly  in  our  coudIij,  or  wse  more  truly  convinced  of  their  vital  importance  to  the 
national  prosperity,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  instilnlions.  Ia  the 
gieal  political  atruggta  now  going  on  he  took  an  active  part,  especially  in  suppcot  of 
that  most  important  of  all  nMianres,  the  separation  of  bank  andatata,  and  the  inda- 
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pcDdMt  nla  ke«piag  af  lb*  public  Uom;  for  paUie  otM.  To  Ik*  Mnie*  of  tka 
paople  ha  paid  ths  tribute  of  tui  Ufa  uid  dMth. 

"Ilis  tha  monl  chanctsi  of  Mi.  Sedgwick,  wbich  anhed  kim  m  clonlj  to  tho 
BjmpatbiBi  of  ihiwa  who  iBDuin,  tb&t  we  delight  to  dweD  npoo,  now  that  be  i>  taken 
■my.  In  sU  hit  iutercouTM  with  hit  feUow-men  he  wu  frank,  cosfiding,  affable, 
■od  geDeroDB.  He  cirrisd  hi*  heart  in  hi*  hand.  Thtne  wai  nothing  for  him  to  con- 
ceal He  wms  ■  )u^  toned  man,  of  aingalar  pwitjr  of  mind  and  life.  He  had  no 
compromiaee  of  honor  and  integrity.  Eipediener  wm  not  ia  hi*  vocabutaij.  He 
•coined  the  thought  of  doing  that  for  the  party,  wllich  waa  not  alao  juat  and  haoor- 
abla  in  ilaelf.  Where  he  waa  beat  known,  he  waa  moat  loved.  Wenlajnot  invade 
Ibeeanctity  of  ahotiie,  now  made  daaolata,  to  apeak  of  him  aa  a  baiband,  a  father, 
and  a  brother.    Hie  memory  ia  in  the  heaiu  of  hii  fnenda.    He  reila  in  peace. 

"  The  deceaaed  wai  pereoDally  known  to  bat  few  of  onr  readera.  We  hare  mad« 
•or  feeble  idrsiii^  of  lemembiaoce  in  the  Inteni*!  qHlil  of  that  graU  btotbarhoed 
mirtuch  he  wa*  eniolled,  and  which  ia  circnnuciibed  by  no  boundaiiea  of  atate  oi 

And  that  the  Democracy  of  his  natiTe  State  are  not  insenaible  of 
the  loss  they  hare  sustaiaed  in  bia  person,  we  record  here,  in  con- 
closion,  the  followiag  emphatic  resolutions  unanimously  adapted  by 
a  very  large  Democratic  meeting  held  at  Boston  on  the  2l8t  of  No- 
vember: 

**  Raotvid,  That  in  the  death  of  TaiODOBS  Sivswick,  humanity  hu  loit  a  bens- 
laclot  and  domoeraey  a  champion,  whoie  polity  of  principle  and  firm  deTotion  to 
Ik*  beat  intrreali  of  the  peoi^e,  rendned  him  pie-eminent  aa  an  advocalo  of  oqoa] 
tighli  and  jmt  law*. 

"  lUiBhtd,  That  thoogh  in  the  midat  of  the  trioinidt  of  thoM  principle*  of  free 
govenunent  which  hia  leal,  and  talent,  and  devotioi^  even  to  the  aaorifice  of  bii  life 
in  the  cauie  of  liath,  *o  eminently  coottibated  to  advance  in  Ihi*  commonwealth, 
we  are  called  upon  to  maum  that  he  wu  not  ipared  to  witneta  (he  froit*  of  hia  die- 
mtemled  Ubon;  yet  it  ti  a  gloiioo*  reflection,  worthy  his  mcmoiT  and  worth, 
Ihll  be  died  u  a  patriot  and  ■  liiend  of  man  would  be*t  love  to  die — in  vindicating, 
to  hia  lataat  breath,  ttie  righta  of  humanity  and  the  ttqe  libeity  of  hia  eoontry." 

To  all  the  abova  Uttls  remains  for  ns  to  add.  The  works  alluded 
to  a»  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  have,  on  a  former  occasica,*  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  review  in  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  now 
daim  from  us  merely  a  reference  of  the  reader  to  the  opinion  expressed, 
and  the  accoimt  rendered  of  them  there.  We  understand  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  waa  engaged  on  a  work  on  tbe  general  sub- 
ject of  "  Parly,"  which,  though  of  oourae  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
will  probably  be  publisfaed  by  his  son,  Theodore  Sedgwick — a  gentle- 
man, though  yet  young,  already  known  with  high  honor  to  the  Demo- 
cracy, as  well  as  to  the  bar,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  look  to 
the  appearance  of  this  work  with  much  interest  We  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  Icng  withheld  from  the  public.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  of 
lale  years  grown  into  an  importance  which  should  engage  the  anxiou* 
c*s)dentiion  of  every  true  lover  of  our  country  and  institutions.  The 
candor,  fearlessneas,  disinterestedness,  rectitude,  and  patriotim, 
which  >o  remarkably  characterized  Mr.  Sedgwick's  modes  of  thinking 
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and  reasoning  on  political  topics,  lead  us  lo  expect,  in  his  reflectioni 
on  this  subject,  a  pecuUarlj  valuable  contribution  to  a  discnssion  upon 
which  we  have  been  for  some  time  contemplating  to  enter. 

Such,  then,  was  Theodore  Sedgwick.  The  memory  of  his  virtues, 
that  gave  Iheir  keenest  poignancy  to  the  first  regrets  of  his  friends, 
affords  too  the  moat  soothing  balm  to  heal  them ;  while  the  eiample 
left  by  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life  will  long  costinne  to  exert  a  ^Wf- 
sant  and  a  good  influence  on  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  familiar 
with  it.  His  death — calm  as  an  infant's  slumber,  and  leaving  upon 
his  coimtenancB,  undimmed  by  any  trace  of  physical  or  mental  suffer- 
ing, all  the  light  of  the  transparent  loveliness  of  one  of  the  purest  and 
kindliest  of  earthly  spirits — seems  to  onr  imaginations  but  a  natural 
and  happy  transition  from  one  mode  of  existence  to  another,  without 
affecting  the  intimate  ties  of  mutual  sympathies  and  affections,  which 
so  strongly  bound  him  to  the  numerous  friends  who  mourn  his  depar- 
ture  from  before  the  bodily  vision  and  contact  of  the  human  sense. 
A  singular  presentment  spears  to  have  brooded  over  his  mind  for 
several  preceding  months,  that  the  close  of  his  earthly  way  of  life 
was  very  nigh  at  hand — a  presentiment  revealing  itself  on  frequent  oc- 
casions which  the  memory  of  various  friends  can  now  too  distinctly 
recall  and  interpret.  To  a  mind  thus  pure  from  thought,  feeling,  or 
memory  of  evil — thus  fortified  with  all  the  preparation  of  calm 
philosophical  reflection — and  secure  in  its  reliance  on  the  anchor  of 
that  religion  vhoBB  essential  truths  were  as  deeply  established  in  the 
convictions  of  his  reason,  as  its  spirit  was  seen  of  all  men  to  be  the 
animating  principle  of  his  whole  character  and  conduct  in  life 
— such  a  presentiment  wore  no  terrors  for  him,  however  it  might  at 
times  cast  a  passing  shadow  of  gloom  over  domestic  and  social  affec- 
tions peculiarly  strong  and  tender ;  while  in  the  actual  mode  of  his 
death — its  tranquillity,  its  freedom  from  distracting  pain,  accompanied 
with  the  fnll  retention  of  his  mental  faculties — ^he  was  happy  in 
realizing  a  wish  always  entertained  and  often  expressed  by  Hm. 
Rarely  baa  the  hand  of  friendship  had  to  record  a  death — rather  let 
us  say,  a  departure — in  which  a  more  emphatic  meaning  is  felt,  by  all 
who  knew  him,  to  reside  in  the  exclamation  with  which  we  conclude 
this  imperfect  tribute  to  his  rare  worth— 

Quia  deudsrio  lil  pndor  ant  modai 

Tua  cui  c^tii ! 

We  will  not  close  the  present  paper,  without  adding,  to  the  tri- 
bute which  it  i*  designed  to  offer  to  the  memory  of  one  distingnished 
member  of  this  family,  some  mention  of  another,  whose  death  pre- 
ceded by  several  years  that  which  it  has  been  our  punful  task  hAe 
to  record. 

The  8ec<Hid  son  of  Judge  Sedgwick,  Hxnrt  Dwiobt  Ssdowick, 
though  his  earthly  career  was  earlier  terminated,  and  though  he  never 
exhibited  his  talents  on  the  open  stage  of  public  life,  was  a  man  of 
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DO  leas  shining  utaA.  tkan  th«  «ldoi  biotlwr  to  wttom  die  preceding 
pages  hare  been  devoted.  He  died  in  December  of  1831 — bftTing 
been  abre&dy  for  several  pTevious  years  withdrawn,  by  on  unhappy 
condition  of  health,  from  the  profession  which  be  bad  eminently 
adorned.  He  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  connexion  with  bis  brother  Robert 
now  travelling  in  Europe  ;  and  bad  risen  to  a  rank  of  professional 
standing  not  inferior  to  the  bigb  social  distinction,  and  strong  personal 
attachment,  accorded  by  all  wbo  knew  him  to  the  many  noble  and 
lovely  traits  of  his  private  character. 

To  talents  which  dislingniahed  him,  even  in  a  famOy  in  which  all 
have  atood  far  above  the  ordinary  level,  Henry  Sedgwick  united  a 
moralpnrity,  a  glowing  fervor,  and  a  certain  sweet  tenderness  of  dispo- 
sition, that  in  truth  seemed  to  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phaaea 
in  which  human  character  ever  exhibits  itself.  He  was  truth  itself — 
all  candor,  generosity,  kindliness.  Within  bis  breast  no  harsh  or 
bitter  passion  ever  found  a  resting  place — powerfully  as  it  could  be 
aiouaed,  at  sight  of  of^ression,  falsehood,  or  wrong,  to  a  just  sense  of 
maaJy  indignation  and  abhorrence.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  delicacy 
of  mind — an  unobtrusive  modesty — a  self 'forgetful  simplicity — whicl^ 
while  sometimes  apt  to  give  an  air  of  eccentricity  to  some  of  his  per- 
•onal  habits,  made  him  the  only  one  imconscious  of  the  real  merit  or 
beauty  of  the  acts  of  disiiUerested  and  untiring  kindness  to  othera 
which  be  was  constantly  performing.  Selfishness,  indeed — he  knew 
BOt  what  it  was  ;  as  little  as,  in  any  good  cause  that  kindled  the  quick 
ardors  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear. 
Remarkably  independent  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  be  was  not 
less  courageous,  alike  in  their  expression  and  in  the  action  to  which 
they  might  lead.  His  sensibilities  were  extremely  acute — his  affec- 
tions as  tender  as  they  were  deep — and  his  syn4>athiBS  pronqit  and 
strong  with  misfortune  or  oppression,  or  with  any  cause  that  addressed 
its  claims  to  the  noble  philanthropy  of  which  his  heart  was  the  home. 
Nor  was  his  benevolence  of  that  order  that  exhausts  itself  in  the 
sickly  and  barren  blossom  of  mere  sympathetic  regrets ;  it  r^ndly 
ripened  to  the  fiuit  of  eamest,  persevering,  practical  beneficence — and 
many  were  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  down-trodden,  who  found 
comfort  and  support  in  the  taste  of  it  i  many,  those  who  felt  what 
was  uttered  by  one,  in  the  emphatic  language  ^^lied  to  Job,  that 
"  when  the  eye  saw  him  then  it  blessed  him." 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Sedgwick~-himself 
"  haud  aoriidus  auetor  nafw«  wrigM" — that  he  had  never  known  a 
man  in  whom  was  combined  in  similar  degree  a  great  intellectual 
power,  of  true,  logical  reasoning,  and  wise,  healthy  judgment — with  a 
flow  of  feeling,  from  a  perennial  fount,  unusually  warm,  deep  and 
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atreng.  Asd  this  was  the  most  Btriking  pecnliority  of  his  mind,  that 
while  both  of  these  distinct  chsracteriedcs  were  bo  blended  and  hsr- 
monized  together  ih&t  euh  derived  from  the  other  an  impioring  and 
elevating  influence,  the  fonner  had  as  little  power  to  ehiU  or  eheok 
die  warm  tide  of  the  lgitt«r,  as  the  latter  tqtpeaied  to  exert  to  obscure 
the  clear  light  of  the  fonner. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  character  is  from  a  pen  which  records 
the  opinions  of  intimate  knowlediie  ;  and  which,  though  quickened  by 
ft  warm  gratitude,  was  yet  guided  by  a  fine  intelligence  and  cultivated 
powers  e(  jndgment  and  disciiminatioa.  We  give  it  frsm  a  preference 
to  allow  mere  competent  witnesseB  to  speak  the  testimony  which  from 
Aurselves  might  seem  to  wear  &e  hue  of  exaggeration  :  "  Such  and  bo 
dear  as  he  was  to  all  his  friends,  his  absence  ia  an  aggravated  loss  to 
titem  ;  yet  we  could  not  wish  that  his  worth  had  been  less,  that  onr 
regrets  might  be  diminished,  nor  can  we  say  &at  we  could  better  hav9 
■pared  a  better  man.  No,  he  was  so  much  mwe  an  object  of  con- 
fidence and  honor  than  ordinary  men,  that  the  want  of  no  man's 
presence  and  influence  could  be  more  felt.  But  because  be  is  not 
■till  here,  be  is  not  lost.  The  value  of  his  example  and  his  senti- 
ments, the  effects  of  his  services,  and  the  recollections  of  all  bis  good- 
ness, yet  abide  with  us.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  tiiese — to  revivv 
fflie's  honor  for  human  nsAire,  and  our  ntOTol  trast  in  our  species  by 
calling  up  a  gensine  illustration  of  what  a  man  should  be  m  all  rela- 
tions of  Fife — husband,  father,  brother,  friend,  and  member  of  BOciety 
— surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  all  these  he  was  without 
a  fault,  and  no  act  of  his  life  has  blemished  his  pure  name,  or  severed 
his  dear  ties.  Often  when  I  think  of  him,  it  is  in  relation  to  some 
principle  whiiAi  a  mtdetennined  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  donbts  con- 
cerning some  future  arrangements  of  life  that  may  be  more  or  less 
safe,  more  or  less  nselul — and  I  atop  and  ask  myself  why  were  hi» 
opinions  such  a  light  T  Why  did  prudence  cease  to  be  a  virtue  in  re- 
lation to  him  T  Why  could  we  so  securely  trust  in  him  T  His  in- 
tegrity, benevolence,  and  excellent  understanding,  certainly  fiimish  an 
answer — but  I  should  name  bis  understanding  first,  because  intelli- 
gence informed  his  virtues,  and  gave  them  their  application  and  nse — 
he  mi^  have  been  just  as  well  disposed,  but  not  knowing  so  well 
tiie  distinctions  of  right  and  wroi^,  there  could  not  have  been  the 
■■me  efficacy  in  his  ifispoiition^.  I  know  not  wheth«  a  primitiv» 
moral  sense  led  him  in  the  ways  tjf  wisdom,  or  whether  s  rare 
sagacity  showed  him  the  better  part,  and  it  became  bis  choice— certain 
it  is,  his  virtues  were  no  accidents,  they  grew  npwithhisconvictioiis, 
KoA  were  fostered  by  them.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  man  more  Mn- 
cere  in  morals,  even  in  what  are  called  little  things  -,  one  whose  good 
will  and  good  o^onions  had  in  them  more  of  cordiality  and  aervice- 
M,  and  less  <tf  condiments  and  dBtteriea.    Thve  was  a  sim- 
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{iinity  in  his  honesty  that  made  ambiguities  and  lubterfuges  deteBl> 
able  to  him.  ProfeBsioii  withont  practice  seemed  to  him,  not  oiily 
nnworthy,  but  foolish.  He  was  uerer  indifierent  to  any  truth ; 
nothing  which  concerns  God's  nature  aad  will,  and  man's  obligstiont 
and  felicity,  could,  he  seemed  to  constdar,  be  wisely  disregatded  by  a 
thinking  and  accoimtable  being. 

"  And  in  respect  to  bis  judgments  of  bis  feUow-creatares,  how  dis* 
oenuBg  and  kind  they  were — in  many  cases  bow  indulgent  and  how  fuU 
of  pity !  BiR  ia  none  did  he  lose  discrimination  in  chanty,  or  make  any 
compromise  between  virtue  aad  vice.  Sins  of  passion  and  of  igno- 
rance, the  deviations  of  untaught  aad  unguarded  minds,  he  always  com- 
passionated — always  weighed  the  fault  against  the  virtues  and  tha 
capabilities  of  the  offender — always  believed  in  the  regenerating 
princq>le,in  the  compensatingpowerof  the  moral  nature.  But  wicked 
habits  and  a  seared  conscience,  all  open-fronted  and  combined  viUany, 
all  hypocrisy  and  sordidness,  his  soul  hated,  and  his  generous  indigni^ 
tion  was  most  eminendy  eixcited  and  sustained  against  faiao  pro- 
fessioQ,  and  iron-liaiided,  cold-hearted  selfishness. 

"  Though  be  lived  in  the  midat  of  society ,  auirounded  by  the  iniquity 
dnt  abounds,  he  was  unspotted  fiom  the  world.  Pleasure  did  not 
catch  him  in  hei  toils,  nor  avarice  sully  his  hands  with  the  gains  of 
r^Mcity.  AU  the  days  of  his  active  life,  innocence  found  in  him  a  de- 
fender, truth  a  champion,  lehgion  a  true  wotshipper,  and  talent  and 
learning  a  sincere  admirer,  and  a  liberal  su^Mrtei  against  the  enmity, 
the  apathy,  and  the  prejudices  of  other  men.  Who  that  ever  knew 
him  doubts  oi  denies  all  this  V 

One  circumstance  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  as  (done 
securing  to  Mr.  Sedgwick  a  title  to  the  gratitude  which  few  will  be 
disponed  to  deny  to  such  a  claim.  It  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
his  aj^neciation  of  her  dormant  poweis,  and  to  his  encouragement 
and  advice  in  the  devel(q>ement  of  them,  that  we  owe  all  those  charm- 
ing  pfodnctionB  of  his  sister's  pen,  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  as  among  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  orna- 
ments of  American  hterature. 

To  the  same  source  is  also  to  be  attributed  the  noble  direction  which 
the  genius  of  a  Bryant  has  taken,  in  its  worthy  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  those  great  principles  of  democratic  philanthropy  to  which  the 
columns  of  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post"  have  been  devoted  ever 
since  it  has  been  under  the  editorship  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick took  an  early  and  warm  interest  in  the  literary  talents  which 
have  since  shed  so  shining  a  lustre  on  the  name  we  have  here  ventured 
to  introduce  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  mider  the  influence  of  his  persoa- 
sions  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  induced  to  remove  to  New  York  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  uncongenial  practice  of  a  country  lawyer,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village  to  Stockhridge  ;  and  through  his  means  that  he  first  be- 
came ctnuiected  with  the  Evening  Post — with  which  arduous  capacity 
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be  has  since  identified  a  Tepntation  iuferioi  in  honot  only  to  the  mora 
brilliant  fame  of  Iub  muse.* 

Mr.  Henty  Sedgwick  was  a  fTequent  contributor,  not  alone  to  the 
Evenhig^Postjbnt  to  sereral  other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Some 
interesting  papers  in  the  North  American  were  from  his  pen.  He 
wrote  occasionally  also  in  vindication  of  his  religious  opinions,  which 
were  those  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  from  the  attacks  to  which  those 
opinions  were  at  that  period  more  often  subjected  than  at  present. 
Such  writings  were  always,  howerer,  in  a  fine  tone  of  liberal  candor 
and  kindliness.  The  intense  activity  of  his  mind  thus  sou^t  an  ad- 
ditional vent  for  the  unresting  energies  which  the  labors  of  an  exten- 
sive and  important  professional  practice  could  not  suffice  to  engross. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  pamphlets,  generally  marked  by 
close  and  strong  reasoning,  originality  of  thought,  perspicacity,  and 
often  elegance,  of  style,  a  gracefiil  personal  modesty,  and  uniformly 
by  that  spirit  of  warm  and  enlarged  philanthropy  which  was  the  source 
whence  his  fine  powers  derived  their  chief  etimnlus  to  exertion. 

He  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  that  school  of 
Free  Trade,  then  in  a  persecuted  minority,  which  has  now,  we  rejoice 
to  say,  conquered  over  to  its  own  doctrines  the  decided  preponderance 
of  the  public  opinion  even  at  the  North.  On  this  subject  his  pen  was 
as  prolific  as  it  was  able  and  zealous.  The  bent  of  his  mind  especially 
di^sed  him  to  regard  it  in  the  point  of  view  of  its  moral  importance, 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
Booiety ;  and  among  his  other 'writings  there  are  none  which  his  friends 
can  peruse  with  more  satisfaction  than  a  series  of  for^-seven  articles 
pnbUshed  in  the  "  Banner  of  the  Constitutjon,"  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Appeal  for  Justice  to  the  Poor,"  with  the  worthily  adc^ted  signature  of 

*  We  ire  beta  tempted  to  introduce  tn  anecdota  euggeeted  bf  tbii  illueioa  to  Ihi 
etrlier  d*js  of  Mr.  Brrral'*  TMnrj  career,  which  raflacu  equal  honor  on  all  the 
diitingiiiihed  naniee  included  in  it.  Hi*  linC  publiihed  poem  ader  hia  remoTU  to 
New  York,  ("  Thanatopaie,"  and  the  lioei  "  To  a  Witci  Foirl,"  had  previoaaly  t^ 
pMTod  anoDjmoiulj  io  Boaton  in  the  North  Ameiicui  Revisw,  then  a  comperatiTely 
obacnie  and  limited  publication,)  naa  hia  beaulifnl  linea  to  llie  "  Green  River," 
the  name  of  a  amall  itraam  near  Great  Barrington,  the  ecene  of  Mr.  Brjant's  early 
jeaia.  They  Grit  appeared  in  the  jear  1830,  in  the  "  Idle  Man,"  a  well-known 
delightful  pnblicalioi)  of  Mr.  Dana.  At  ihia  period  Drake — whine  ear);  dealfa  waa 
Bcarcelj  prematnte,  aiiKe  he  liT«d  long  easogh  to  bequeath  d>  "  The  American 
Flag,"  and  "  The  Culprit  Fay"— reaided  a  few  mile*  out  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
whore  it  waa  the  custom  of  hia  inlimale  friend  Halleck  (o  riait  him  fiir  the  holyday 
of  Satardaj  afternoon  and  Sunday.  On  one  of  these  occasiona,  being  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Dana,  the  latter  sihibited  the  manuscript  of  the  lines  to  "  Green  River," 
jnit  received  from  their  author,  then  nnknown  to  fame.  The  sympelhetic  geniDs  of 
both  Drake  and  Halleck  instantly  appreciated  all  their  beauty,  and  all  iha  promise 
of  u  illuslrioua  haieader  which  abone  from  them  ;  and  Halleck,  by  transcribing 
them,  and  exchanging  hia  copy  for  the  poet's  original,  possesaed  himself  of  ■  manu- 
script of  which  he  well  foreaaw  the  future  value  as  on  autograph  relic — and  the 
same  haa  ever  since  mnaioed  in  hia  poMeasion  as  one  of  his  moat  ptMion  privata 
treanrei. 
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"  A  Friend  to  the  Poor."  These,  aa  also  a  number  of  other  raluable 
contributions  to  that  paper  (which  waa  expressly  established  by  Mr. 
Condy  Raguet  for  the  advocacy  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrine)  were 
published  daring  the  course  of  die  year  1831,  the  year  preceding  bis 
death.  The  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  his  mind  on  this  subject 
overcame  the  obstacles  to  exertion  of  this  nature,  which  proceeded 
fiom  a  state  of  almost  complete  blindness,  and  a  derangement  of 
health  that  too  sadly  affected  the  integrity  of  his  mental  powers.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  suggestion  for  the  Free  Trade  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1S31,  which  he  successfully 
n^ed  npon  the  public  mind,  through  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post, 
over  the  signature  of  "  A  Lover  of  his  Country."  He  also  formed  one 
of  the  pToliminary  meeting  in  Philadelphia  from  which  issued  the 
call  for  a  more  general  and  national  assemblage.  Of  this  body  the 
■late  of  his  health  (having  been  shortly  before  stricken  with  a  paralytic 
attack)  did  not  permit  him  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  though 
we  find  (he  name  of  his  brother  Theodore,  the  subject  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  present  paper,  recorded  as  one  of  its  members.  Mr- 
Henry  Sedgwick  was,  however,  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  Convention  to  a  seat  within  its  bar,  to  which  it  waa 
necessary  for  him  to  be  supported  by  his  friends. 

We  wiD  advert  to  only  two  other  points  of  interest  in  this  gentle- 
man's life — the  one  at  the  very  outset,  the  other  at  the  close,  of  his 
professional  career,  and  by  their  harmony  together  proving  that  both 
proceeded  from  the  same  noble  source  deeply  implanted  at  the  fomi- 
dalion  of  his  character. 

For  the  first  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  case  of  Greenwood 
ttf.  Curtis,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports.  This 
was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  a  resident  of  a  Southern  State,  to  reco- 
ver on  a  contract  which  had  been  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween his  agent  and  the  defendant — the  latter  then  resident  there  as 
proprietor  of  several  factories  of  the  slave  trade — for  the  delivery  of 
a  number  of  slaves  in  exchange  for  a  cargo  of  goods.  The  defendant 
had  bat  partially  fulfilled  the  contract,  having  violated  his  engagement 
to  deliver  a  balance  of  slaves  remaining  due  on  a  settlement  of  the 
account  cnnent  between  the  two.  The  main  question  in  the  case 
was  on  the  ability  of  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action,  on  a  contract 
of  such  a  nature,  in  the  Courts  of  Massachusetts.  The  case  was  also 
considerably  complicated  by  other  points  arising  out  of  the  special 
&ct8  of  the  transaction.  On  one  of  these  the  Court  felt  itself  able  to 
sustain  the  action,  and  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  without  throw- 
ing the  stress  of  the  case  fuUy  on  that  essential  point,  the  immorality 
of  the  contract ;  although  incidentally,  and  with  very  weak  reasoning, 
it  did  pronounce  against  the  leading  argument  of  the  defence,  viz. 
that  the  contract  was  essentially  vitiated  by  its  immorality.  Judge 
Sedgwick  was  absent  from  the  bench  at  the  time  of  rendering  the 
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jndgmeiit,  engaged  on  hia  wasiem  circuit.  He  disapproved,  lunr- 
ever,  of  the  opinicHci  of  the  Court,  and  has  added  to  the  regular  report 
of  the  caae  a  long  dissenting  opinion,  which  is  given  by  the  lepoiter 
in  the  fonn  of  a  note.  This  (^inioa  was  wholly  the  production  of  the 
pen,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  of  the  mind,  of  his  son  Henry,  then  a 
Btudentof  law — the  Judge  having  been  so  f<m;ibiyBtrnck,  in  the  course 
of  a  warm  discussion  of  the  subject  with  his  aoa,  with  the  large  bbe- 
rality  of  his  views,  the  soundness  of  his  s^^cation  of  tbe  principka 
of  law,  and  the  acute  cogency  of  hia  reBs«Miing,  as  to  depute  to  the  lattei 
the  task  of  preparing  his  opinion.  It  is  a  long,  elaborate,  and  noble 
production,  and  we  diinlt  a  ctucluaire  argument,  on  the  highest  legal 
and  moral  principles,  against  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  in  tbe 
case.  And  characteristic  as  it  is  throughout,  equally  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  its  author,  we  are  ^ad  of  this  opportmiity  of  referring  to  it  as 
a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  olher  scene  in  his  professional  life  to  which  we  will  advert, 
before  concluding  this  too  protracted  Article,  is  alike  its  last  and  its 
brightest — we  refer  to  the  celebrated  ccmtroveray  of  the  Greek  fri- 
gates, in  1S26.  The  Greeks,  at  that  period  strug^ng,  with  seeming 
hopeleasnesa  of  succeai,  for  existence  as  a  nation,  had  contracted  a 
loan  of  j£r2,000,(}00  in  London.  From  these  funds  their  deputies  in 
that  city  contracted  with  two  eminent  mercantile  houses  in  New 
York  for  the  construction  of  two  frigates,  to  bo  deepatched  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  scene  of  actios  where  their  services  were  so 
BTgenily  wanted.  We  will  not  at  this  day  stir  again,  more  deeply 
than  necessary  for  the  prasent  purpose,  the  bitter  waters  of  the  con- 
troversy whi^  gnw  out  of  this  transaction.  Without  naming  the 
houses,  one  of  which  is  no  longer  in  existence — nor  entering  into 
details  familiar  to  public  notoriety  at  a  period  yet  fresh  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  our  readers — it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  stat^, 
that  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  unfortunate  Greeks  in  the  professed 
philanthropy,  and  the  lepuled  commercial  honor,  of  the  ageni*  thus 
selected  by  them,  proved  in  the  sequel  disgracefully  abused.  The 
fonds  were  most  lavishly  squandered ;  the  estimates  and  represenla- 
ttons  on  which  the  contract  had  been  assigned  to  the  houses  were 
grossly  falsified  by  the  event ;  and  finally,  on  the  cessabon  of  the 
credits  in  London  allotted  by  the  depnties  to  the  drafU  of  the  hoiwes 
—4  considerably  larger  amount  having  been  already  drawn  than  tb» 
estimated  cost  of  both  frigates— extortionate  demands  of  compensa- 
tion  for  their  agency  were  made  by  the  latter,  for  which  tbe  vessels 
were  held  responsible.  It  became  in  the  sequel  necessary,  for  the 
special  agent  sent  out  to  New  York  by  the  Deputies  to  protect  their 
interests,  to  sell  one  of  the  vessels  in  order  to  (ditain  the  means  for 
the  completion  and  equi{unent  of  the  other.  This  gentlranan,  Mr. 
Alexandre  Contostavlos,  cast  himself  on  the  adviee  and  aid  of 
Messrs.  H.  D.  and  R.  Sedgwick,  and  Messrs.  Dner  and  Robinson,  as 
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luB  counsel ;  and  the  first  named  of  dieae  gendemen  is  particular  took 
Dp  with  his  characteristic  ardor  and  devotion  a  cause  which  ao  warmly 
addressed  all  his  most  generous  sympathies.  On  an  arbitration  which 
ma  had  upon  the  disputed  accounts  between  the  parties,  an  award  was 
rendered  which  was  denounced — and  most  justly — by  the  coansel 
fer  the  Greeks,  as  grossly  inequitable  and  illegal.  The  proceedings 
in  reladon  to  it  extended  through  sereral  months,  and  became  attended 
with  a  still  gathering  degree  of  excitement  and  acrimony.  Mr.  Con- 
loetBTlos  was  placed  in  this  difficidty  of  position,  that  not  only  was 
he  most  anxionsiy  impatient  for  the  departure  of  the  remaining  frigate 
— already  delayed  long  aAer  the  time  at  which  it  was  expected  and 
urgently  needed  in  Greece — but  was  in  danger  of  its  seizure  and 
confiscation  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  whole  tnuisaction  being 
diiectly  contiaiy  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  though  the  depu- 
ties had  made  it  aa  express  condition  of  the  order  for  their  construc- 
tioa,  that  it  should  only  be  undertaken  if  in  accordance  with  those 
laws.  It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
frigate  out  of  the  hands  of  the  arbitrators  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
display  of  spirited  resolution,  not  unattended  with  persooa]  danger, 
diat  Mr.  Henry  Sedgwick — the  leading  counsel  in  the  business — was 
able  to  obtain  the  possession,  and  transfer  it  to  the  sacred  cause  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Into  this  afiair  he  threw  his  whole  soul.  It 
excluded  almost  all  other  business — all  other  thought — and  kept  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  excitable  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  in  a 
constant  state  of  tension  so  highly  wrought,  that  its  eventual  eSects 
were  most  prejudicial — most  fatal,  indeed — to  both  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  the  devoted  advocate.  The  blight  and  keen  tem- 
per of  the  blade  wore  through  its  firagile  sheath-^nd  Henry  Sedg- 
wick was  too  Bocm  perceived  to  have  become  a  noble  martyr  to  the 
noblest  of  causes. 

Among  the  numerous  publications  which  were  elicited  by  tho 
mutual  heals  of  this  controversy — and  in  which  all  the  overshadowing 
power  of  tiie  high  commercial  and  social  influence  of  the  houses  and 
the  aifoitrators  in  question  could  not  prevent  a  most  signal  triunmh  of 
ibe  caoae  of  the  Gceeks,  before  the  tribunal  of  puUic  ojunion— our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  cite  only  the  f<41owing  concluding  passage  of 
die  pamphlet "  Narrative,  &c."  of  the  Greek  Agent,  himeelf  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  ability,  worth,  and  patriotism.  We  quote  it 
notwithstanding  its  introduction  of  the  names  of  still  living  parties,  for 
tiie  sake  of  the  honorable  tribute  which  it  records  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  who  most  of  all  the  gentiemen  engaged  was  the  master 
mind,  the  animating  spirit,  of  the  whole  afiair : 

"  But  triitt  win  GU  vntj  bosom  with  botror  nmami  itill  U 
nantioiied  that  the  depotiM,  in  comiiiisniHting  th«w  t 
hMnai  not  lo  DBdertik*  the  boflding  of  then  in  ctie  tfa«  Ikwi  t^  the  IlniiBd  Stun 
ibpoU  be  eppessd  to  Ihw  ctmltaclioii  tixl  dapartma.    Mbnti.  ~  and  — 
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ihete  mi  tut  Isw  U  praT«Dt  it,  Mid,  nilhont  uj  Tuther  tionbl*,  nt- 
dartook  tbair  cenitnictiaD.  Il  wu  now,  during  Ihe  ubitratioD,  rontaDdeJ  bj  mj 
coQDtel,  and  muit  ba  kckoonlEdged  on  all  bandi,  that  (hit  trauuclion  waa  illegal, 
and  that  lbs  (ligatea  were  aubject  lo  aeizaie  and  conGicHtion  al  ererj  moment,  and 
at  the  ioitigatioa  of  anj  man  who  should  chooie  to  be  in  informer.  Waa  it  thea 
geDerOD*,  waa  it  jaat,  naa  it  chriatianlilce,  that  Iheae  ai-bitratora,  ifiei  having 
•warded  to  Iheae  honiea  a  cooimiaiion  amonntiDg  altogether  to  S86,3S1  SO  foi  the 
building  of  Ibeae  two  frigatea,  to  award  and  order  their  balaocea  to  be  paid,  and 
throw  upon  a  roreignei  not  onl;  the  whole  reaponajbililj  of  the  law,  but  alao  the 
impoaait^t]'  of  aending  out  Ihia  la«t  reaoorce  lo  hia  country !  Oeaeroaa  reader, 
whoeiai  jaa  ate,  calm  yonr  iniiatr.  Tbe  frigate,  the  onlj  fiigtte,  which  coat 
£105,000  aterling  to  the  Oraek  nation,  i>  now  on  her  way  to  Oreeca.  For  the 
■une  country  that  gare  birth  to  theee  arbitratora,  gave  alao  aziatence  to  Horny 
D.  and  Robert  Sedgwick  ;  without  whoae  inlerrentioa  and  aaaialance,  the  gm»- 
Tona  way  in  which,  through  their  dliintereated  aolkititioDa,  ■  bond  to  an  amaunt  of 
tSOO,000  haa  been  aigned  by  serera]  individuala,  and  their  unparalleled  eierliona, 
the  frigate,  with  thia  award,  could  oaTer  leave  theie  American  ahorei !  These  two 
gentlaoieo,  with  the  apright  and  noble-minded  John  Duer  and  B.  Robinaoo,  conati- 
tuled  my  counael.  The  coble,  tbe  independent,  the  fatheriy  way  (for  friendly  doea 
not  eipreei  half  the  feelioga  of  my  heart,}  in  which  they  have  defeoded  this  sacred 
eanae,  haa  acquired  for  them  my  gratitude  and  the  gratitode  of  my  country." 

We  again  feel  it  to  bo  necessaiy,  as  before,  to  fortify  by  other  testi- 
mony the  language  in  which  we  have  discribed  one  of  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  of  characters,  to  guard  against  the  probable  suspicion  of 
a  too  undiscriniinating  private  partiality.  We  select  the  following 
from  a  Boston  paper.  In  making  this  quotation,  it  will  scarcely 
perhaps  be  necessary  for  us  to  allude  lo  the  qualification  of  some  of 
its  general  statements,  which  the  inteUigent  and  friendly  reader  can 
make  for  himself,  as  to  the  tatter  portion  of  his  profeBsional  practice, 
with  reference  to  the  probable,  though  long  unsuspected,  state  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  health )  and  even  this  remark  we  are  induced  to  make, 
only  to  meet  and  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  which  may  pos- 
sibly linger  on  the  minds  of  some  persons,  from  ciTcumstances  of  un- 
accountable eccentricity,  within  the  period  allnded  to,  to  which  they 
otherwise  might  not  have  possessed  the  proper  clue  : 

'■  DiE^,  at  Slockbridge,  on  Friday  lait,  alter  a  long  and  diitreaiing  illneaa,  Henry 
D.  Sadgwick,  Esq,  CaanaBilor  at  Law,  in  tbe  47th  year  of  hia  age.  Ha  taaided 
ibr  a  few  yeara  after  he  had  entered  apon  Iho  labors  of  hia  profeaaion,  in  thia  eitj, 
and  subaeqaently  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whore  he  was  engaged  in  an  eitenuva 
and  sacGBsaful  piutice,  until  hia  health  and  ^le  powers  of  bis  active  and  vigatoua 
mind,  became  ao  impaired,  aa  to  induce  him  to  retire  from  buaineea.  He  was  well 
known  in  tbe  Court*  of  both  States,  as  an  able  lawyer,  well  veraed  in  the  principles 
aa  well  aa  the  autboritiea  of  hia  profeiatoD,  and  ramarliable  for  his  capacity  to  com- 
prehend them  readily  and  clearly,  and  to  apply  tham  juatly,  lo  Ibe  pattieular  case 
andet  conaideration.  He  was  therefore  an  able,  judicioua,  and  aafe  connaellor,  and 
a  powerfnl  advocate.  To  tbeae  qualificationa  for  commanding  tba  conGdeoee  of  bis 
clients,  he  added  a  careful  attention  and  a  tealooa  devotion  to  ihair  intereala.  Hie 
active  mind  was  maeh  employed  on  other  studies  and  tabors  than  thoae  of  hia  pro- 
feaaion. Amimg  hia  college  awocialei  he  ira*  distingniahed  aa  a  ganetal  scholar, 
and  he  mote  than  kept  pac«  with  hi*  contemporariea  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  hia 
acquirement*.  He  wrote  with  aaae,  and  in  a  alyla  of  uaatneaa,  and  often  of  ele- 
gance, which  always  recommended  hia  predactiona  to  hvonble  Mtiee.     Be  «rat 
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I  Eraqnent,  acd  ilnsja  a  Tslaabla  cantributor  to  Tariona  public  joutnali,  anJ  maojr 
■objecta  of  intantt,  puticaltri;  b  politic*  and  political  econamy,  wers  diieii««d 
bf  him  with  mjich  ibilJIy.  H«  wu  particulari;  an  aident  and  able  Bdrocate  of  ihs 
doctrinei  of  freo  trade.  Be  took  a  atrong  intareat  ia  OTeiy  Ctait^  which  tended  to 
Iha  pnblic  welfaTe,  and  waa  always  read;  to  lend  hia  efforta  to  eitond  Ibe  mBana  of 
1  to  enligfalan  the  public  mind,  and  to  ptomots  the  cause  of  public  im- 
posweaed,  moreorer,  those  qaaliliea  of  the  hea/t  aa  w«l[  aa  of  the 
VBdeiatanding,  which  eecured  the  ittong  attachment  of  his  frie&da.  Of  iheae,  it 
was  hia  fortUDe  lo  have  manj,  nho  haie  wituaaaed  with  the  nioil  painful  legret 
tba  progreaa  of  that  diasaaa,  which,  after  deatrojing  (he  powers  of  hi*  noble  iald- 
lect,  hu  at  length  closed  his  daya.  He  waa  a  religious  man,  conacienlions  in  the 
diaehargB  of  hia  moral  obligationa,  a  finn  belieTer  m  ibe  Chriatisn  religion  ae  It  ja 
Dodentood  bj  Unitarian*,  and  well  informed  in  tha  gronnda  of  hia  &ilh,  from  carsful 
atndj  and  reflectira. — ThM«  wba  deplore  the  loei  of  one  poBseaaed  of  to  diilin- 
gnished  powers  of  osefulness,  and  the  object  of  their  fond  attacluneDt  from  tha 
kindueas  and  beneToleoce  of  hia  diipoailioa,  may  find  coniolatian  in  the  recolleetioa 
of  the  ■ncceasful  deTotion  af  thoie  powers,  so  long  as  Proridence  peTmilted,  to  the 
pwposes  for  which  Ihej  were  given,  the  good  of  his  fellow-men." 

If  the  imperfect  and  h&stily  drawa  oiitlineB  we  ha.ve  here  been 
•fale  to  preaenl,  of  the  lires  and  characlera  of  the  two  brothers  who 
hare  been  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  remarks,  shall  have  lh« 
effect  of  inciting  any  others  to  an  emulation  of  the  virtues  which 
have  so  well  entitled  them  to  such  a  tribute  to  their  raemoriea,  then 
shall  we  be  satisfied  that  we  have  not  been  led,  by  our  interest  in  the 
U^c,  to  devote  too  many  of  these  pages  lo  tha  par  nobiie  fratrum. 


THE   MAIDEN'S   MONUMENT. 


When  I  am  gone. 
Rear  no  cold  sculptured  stone, 

To  mark  the  spot 
Which  well  I  know  will  not. 
Though  nameless  all,  by  some  true  hearts  be  e'er  forgot, 

Strew  o'er  my  rest 
The  flowers  I  love  the  beat, 

Gende  and  pale, 
Yet  on  the  eve's  soft  gale 
Breathing  their  own  sweet  soul,  the  lilies  of  the  vale. 

For  when  ye  come 
Each  spring  to  mark  their  bloom. 

The  flowera  shall  be 
Types  of  such  memory, 
As  I  wgoU  have  your  hesits,  dear  friends,  still  keep  of  nw. 

K2  r--         I 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  NIEUW  AMSTERDAM. 


Mant,  in  the  sultry  months  of  summcT,  abaudon  the  thronged  an  J 
lieated  ci^  of  New  Yoik,  and  settle  themselves  in  some  shady  nook 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  East  Rivet,  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  the 
country,  and  gather  fresh  strength  to  withstand  the  sapping  influences 
of  a  winter  of  toil  or  revelry.  Yet  few  of  these,  as  they  pass  the  nu- 
merous little  ialanilB  geniniing  the  bright  waters  of  that  river,  or  loiter 
along  its  borders,  are  aware  that  they  are  floating  by  scenes  replete 
with  classic  reminiscences  of  our  Dutch  ancestors,  and  are  treading 
upon  ground  hallowed  by  the  tales  and  traditions  of  other  times,  and 
of  the  loosely  breeched  heroes  who  figured  in  the  dreamy  days  of  the 
Dutch  dj'nasty.  Almost  every  inlet  in  this  river,  from  Kip's  Bay  up  to 
Throg*3  Neclc,  has  been  the  resting  place  of  a  traditionary  character ; 
and  every  island  the  haunt  of  a  broad-bottomed  bandit  of  the  true 
Dutch  school.  Time  has  thiown  his  mantle  over  them  ;  and  though 
for  a  while  their  vices  gave  a  notoriety  to  their  names,  yet  like  many 
more  worthy  and  famous  than  themselves,  they  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion, and  the  places  that  knew  them  know  them  no  more.  Here 
and  there,  however,  a  few  escaped  the  general  doom  ;  and  although 
held  in  no  great  estimation  in  their  own  time,  their  rough  chaiacteis 
are  handed  down  to  a  later  age,  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time,  which 
sotlons  their  vices  and  throws  a  shadowy  air  of  chivalry  around  their 
»ery  crimes. 

A  hero  of  this  stamp  was  Hyder  Van  Kloficn,  the  robhcr  of  Great 
Bam  Island.  He  took  up  his  abode — many,  many  years  ago — upon 
an  island,  within  a.fcw  miles  of  the  goodly  city  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
and  lying  within  the  very  jaws  of  that  angrj-  vortex  of  waters,  generally 
known  as  Hell  Gate.  He  was  a  stalwart,  strapping  fellow,  who  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil,  and  who  was  giAed  with  a  blunt  conscience, 
IB  iron  arm,  and  strong  marauding  propensities,  which  he  indulged  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  good  folk  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  shores. 
His  expeditions  were  at  first  carried  on  by  stealth,  and  in  his  own  im- 
mediate vicinity  ;  but  as  he  escaped  with  impunity,  they  gradually  cm- 
braced  a  greater  extent  of  country,  and  became  more  frequent  and 
daring ;  until  at  last  they  were  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  and  under  the  very  nose  of  its  irritable  Governor,  William  Keift, 
himself.  Indeed  so  unceasing  did  they  at  last  become  that  he  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  no  rest  either  by  day  or  by  night,  and 
was  always  tore  to  pounce  upon  those  who  least  e:q[iectsd.  him. 
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Nothing  was  koown  to  come  amiaa  to  hirn  ;  he  robbed  a  faouM, « 
stable,  a  hen  roost,  or  a  watermelon  patch  wllh  equal  alacrity,  for  h« 
was  a  iini¥ersal  geniua,  and  adapted  himself  with  great  philosophr 
ta  circumstances.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  these ;  br  it  was  veil  kROwn  ihaX  he  had  several  times  taken  im- 
pertinent iibertiea  with  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
town  who  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  cross  his  path,  and  whose  wealth 
and  respectability  should  hare  shielded  them  from  lus  rapacity.  To 
(hose  who  submitted  quietly,  he  was  suavity  itself — but  to  those  who 
made  the  slightest  show  of  lesistance,  he  threw  out  significant  hints 
vbout  "  six  inches  of  cold  iron" — "  a  bed  among  the  lobsters" — "  a 
tumble  over  the  clifis  at  Kip's  Bay" — and  a  variety  of  arguments  of  the 
same  convincing  nature  ;  and  generally  dismissed  them  with  a  tweak 
at  the  nose  by  way  of  impressing  his  remarks  upon  their  memory. 

His  house  was  perched,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  a  small  craggy 
eminence  on  Bam  Island ;  and  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lock  which 
fivm  its  elevated  site  afforded  a  commanding  view  of  every  thing  that 
night  pass  up  or  down  the  river.  Here  he  would  stand  for  hours  on 
the  watch,  like  a  fish-hawk  on  the  look-out  for  his  prey ;  and  wo  to 
the  unlucky  crafl  that  ventured  to  skim  the  waters  when  Hyder  was 
on  his  stand.  It  was  sure  to  be  boarded  and  plundered,  its  owner 
battered  and  pommelled,  and  not  unfroqnently  favored  with  a  supple- 
mentary sonse  in  the  river,  to  cool  the  unconUbrt^le  excitement  which 
such  a  pleasant  little  adventure  might  be  8U[^sed  likely  to  awaken 
even  in  the  phlegmatic  temperaments  of  the  then  sole  navigators  of 
these  waters. 

These  occurrences  gradually  became  so  frequent,  that  his  name 
grew  to  be  as  great  a  terror  by  water  as  it  was  already  by  land ;  and 
so  wbU  skilled  was  he  in  all  the  currents  and  eddies  that  guarded  his 
island,  (hat  he  hesitated  not  at  any  time  of  tide,  to  encounter  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Pot,  Frying  Fan,  and  Hog's  Back.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  rock,  from  the  foot  of  BIsckwell's  Island  to  Throg's  Neck,  and 
his  had  even  ventured  through  the  boiling  waters  of  the  Kills,  altmg 
the  coast  of  Little  Bam  Island,  until  he  skimmed  his  bark  over  the 
qniet,  dresmy  waters  of  the  Harlaem  River,  and  following  its  devious 
course,  emerged  upon  the  broad  iKisom  of  tho  Hudson,  and  returned 
to  his  own  rock-bound  nest  by  sailing  round  the  city — being  the 
first  who  discovered  that  Nienw  Arasterdam  was  in  reality  situated  on 
an  island. 

Sometimes  his  skiff  was  seen  darting  over  the  calm  waters  of 
Flushing  Bay,  oi  doubling  the  point  of  Riker's  Island ;  at  others  it 
was  rippling  through  the  river  near  Throg's  Point ;  now  it  wonld  be 
espied  nestling  in  some  dell  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  Blackwell's  Island, 
while  its  owner  was  keeping  a  hawk-like  watch  for  the  appearsnce 
of  some  adventurer  upon  the  Bay ;  and  again  it  would  swing  for  hours 
at  anchor  behind  Mtne  rock,  swaying  latily  in  the  rippling  bieeze^ « 
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whiiUng  wilb  the  eddies  of  the  chsngeful  cniraU.  But  whaterer 
his  employment  of  the  hour — did  on  adventunxu  craft  but  put  forth 
from  the  land,  his  occupation  was  at  an  end,  his  liule  skiff  shot  out 
upon  the  deep  water,  and  flew  like  a  bird  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey.  Few  escaped  him.  So  quiet  were  his  movements,  and  bo 
swill  his  boat,  that  many  attributed  his  success  to  imimtper  associa- 
tions, and  threw  out  dark  hints,  that  he  had  dealings  with  a  certain 
character  notorious  fw  being  no  better  than  he  should  be  ;  and  who, 
it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  has  a  sort  of  kindly  feeling  toward  those 
whom  the  world  regards  with  an  uoTriendly  eye. 

These  were  all  sources  of  great  tribulation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony ;  but  they  were  Dodiiag  compsied  to  the  Gonstnnatioa  thai 
would  prevail  when  the  sturdy  Hyder  was  seen  argiag  his  jxraticsl 
crait  across  Kip's  Bay,  and  making  directly  for  the  town.  All  was 
uproar.  The  fowls  were  driven  to  their  roosts— horses  were  haltered 
and  heU)led  in  the  stables — the  doors  bolted  and  locked,  and  the  keya 
lodged  in  the  profound  pocket  of  every  Dutch  proprietoi:.  It  Is  also 
asserted  that  in  several  instances  the  pigs  were  driven  into  the  par- 
lours— and  that  a  number  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants  seized 
upon  their  money  chests  and  buried  them  in  their  cellars.  But  as  a 
worthy  chronicler  very  properly  observes,  the  world  is  given  to  scan- 
dal ;  and  these  remarks  being  ottered  by  mere  nobodies  against  per> 
sons  who  were  rich  kdA  respectable,  it  would  be  as  well  to  attach 
little  credit  to  tbem. 

It  is  also  asserted,  that  itpcxk  (me  of  these  occasions  the  Goremor 
sent  orders  to  have  a  small  fort,  which  looked  out  upoa  the  Bay,  gap- 
risoued  with  troops,  the  guns  mounted,  and  every  prqwiatitm  made 
for  s  vigorous  resistance  in  case  of  sn  attempt  to  storm  the  town— a 
measure  which  they  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  desperate  character  of  their  formidable  though  single- 
handed  enemy. 

Yet  with  all  his  notoriety  there  was  a  strange  diversity  of  opinioa 
ss  to  his  personal  appearance.  ScHne  represented  him  as  a  hard-fea- 
tured ruiSan,  of  about  My,  with  a  face  seamed  with  scars.  Others — 
and  these  were  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  other  sex,  whose 
hearts  were  alive  to  the  romance  t^  his  character,  and  were  softened 
by  his  feats  of  chivaliona  hardihood — contended  that  he  was  a  young 
fellow,  of  fine  form  sad  features — a  perfect  model  of  a  man ;  that  his 
clothes  were  in  the  last  Dutch  fashion ;  that  he  was  attired  in  a  dash- 
ing broad-skirted  coat,  with  most  captivating  red  stockiogs,  and  that 
his  small  clothes  (so  called)  were  unexceptionable,  being  neatly 
Imckled  at  the  knee,  and  of  the  most  voluminous  dimenaions  in  the 
nether  extremities. 

The  old  ladies,  however,  who  owned  pigs  and  poultry,  described 
him  as  all  that  was  horriblo— cruel,  relentless,  and  bloodthirsty ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  decapitaiod  fowls  which  be  not  unfivqMBlly  Isft  ia 
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the  rifled  roosts,  bore  amplfl  testimony  to  the  truth  ot  this  descrip* 
tion. 

The  inh^itants  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  were  an  enduriag  people  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  eren  to  Dutch  endurance  ;  and  the  depredations  of 
this  insatiate  freebooter  had  incTeascd  to  such  s  degree,  that  the  Colo- 
ny was  becoming  impoverished,  and  the  venom  of  its  inhabitants  was 
at  laat  fairly  excited.  About  this  time,  too,  a  dead  body  was  picked 
up  in  the  Bay  i  and  the  dismissal  of  the  soul  was  nnanimoualy  sad- 
dled on  the  broad  back  of  Hyder.  The  town  now  was  in  great  com- 
motion ;  knots  of  four  or  five  gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
smoking  Tebemently,  and  casting  furtive  glances  over  their  shoulders. 
Tis  true  they  uttered  not  a  word ;  but  their  looks  were  portentous, 
and  big  with  the  fate  of  the  bandit.  There  was  evidently  a  smonl- 
dering  fire  in  the  Colony,  which  wanted  but  little  to  fan  it  into  a 
flame,  and  to  excite  them  to  measures  that  would  athke  dismay  into 
the  heart  of  the  hero  of  Bam  Island.  That  very  night  it  came.  At 
nine  in  the  evening,  a  messenger,  wheezing  with  corpulency  and 
alsmi,  burst  in  tq>on  an  assembly  of  burgomasters  and  Sehepens, 
who  were  smoking  in  solemn  conclave  at  the  tavern  of  Myndert 
Quackenboss,  with  the  astounding  inielligence  that  there  had  been  a 
collision  between  Hyder  Van  Kloflen  and  the  Governor,  in  which 
the  latter  had  been  worsted — that  the  brigand  had  broken  his  pipe,— 
tweaked  bis  nose, — and  annoyed  his  hinder  parts  with  sundry  appli- 
cations of  his  foot,  far  more  vigorous  than  agreeable, — and  after  rifling 
his  pockets,  had  taken  his  departure,  leaving  the  worthy  governor 
very  much  aggrieved  in  body,  and  not  a  Uttle  inflamed  in  temper. 

Great  was  the  constematioa  and  uproar.  Handbills  were  posted 
at  erery  comer,  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  miscreant. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  burgomasters  was  called — to  pass  resolu- 
tions. And,  it  is  rumoured,  such  was  the  general  personal  apprehen- 
sion of  each,  that  Klsas  Van  Hig,  a  person  of  no  smairnote,  through 
fear  of  midnight  assassination,  slept  for  a  whole  week  with  a  huge 
and  raOmd  iron  pot-lid  resting  as  a  shield  upon  bis  stomach,  to  the 
cmrexi^  of  which  it  adapted  itself  admirably — that  being  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  his  body  which  the  portly  Mynheer  on  all  occasions 
reguded  as  the  first  object  of  his  solicitude. 

The  afiemoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  sages  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  was  dull  snd  gloomy.  The  sky  was  darkened  with 
clouds,  as  sombre  and  portentous  aa  those  which  overhung  the  destinies 
of  the  city.  And  as  the  night  set  in,  s  storm  burst  upon  them  in  unmiti- 
gated fnry.  The  rsin  swept  through  the  streets  in  long  sheeU.  The 
wind  howled  fearfully  through  the  trees,  and  among  the  pointed  roofs. 
The  weathercocka  acreeched  on  the  tall  gables  Uke  demons  at  revel. 
The  whole  bay  was  lashed  into  a  sheet  of  foam ;  and  old  houses — thero 
were  old  bouses  even  in  that  olden  time — ^rocked  to  their  very  foim- 
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Those  wliose  nnk  excluded  them  from  a.  participation  in  the  town 
deliberations  ilrew  closer  to  their  firesides  ;  the  vrouws,  both  old  and 
young,  ed^d  their  seats  nighei  to  each  other  ;  the  negroes  deserted 
their  kitchens,  and  with  starting  eyes  and  chattering  teeth,  ventured 
unrebukcd  into  the  parlours.  A  chilly  feeling  of  dismay  seemed  lo 
pervade  all  classes  ;  conversations  were  low  and  mysterious ;  furtive 
glances  were  thrown  toward  the  dark  comers  of  the  room  ;  one  and 
all  declared  that  this  was  the  very  night  for  Hyder  to  be  on  the  wing ! 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  whole  colony  but  was  in  momentary  apprehen- 
sion of  seeing  the  dark  scowling  brow  of  the  brigand,  peering  over 
his  shoulder,  and  fancied  his  pockets  rifled — his  nose  tweaked — and 
that  portion  of  his  person,  where  honor  is  wont  to  take  her  humble 
seat,  suffering  under  the  form  of  aggression  known  to  be  habitual  to 
this  most  irreverent  marauder. 

The  potentates  of  the  town,  however,  were  men  of  other  calibre — 
persons  of  great  rotundity  of  abdomen,  and  of  corresponding  courage. 
They  had  viewed  the  spoliations  of  Hyder  with  an  angry  eye,  and 
(honght  it  full  time  that  his  high-handed  domination  should  be  put  to 
an  end. 

In  stout  hearted  squads  of  four  or  five,  well  muffled  with  shawls 
and  wrappers,  tbey  set  out  for  the  place  of  meeting,  keeping  the  mid- 
dle of  the  path,  and  having  a  wary  eye  about  them,  to  guard  against 
surprise  or  ambuscade — for  however  bold  and  brave  Alexander  or  Julius 
Cssar,  or  other  worthies  of  the  same  kidney,  may  have  been  in  facing 
the  foe  in  open  combat,  yet  history  alibrded  die  worthy  burgomasters 
no  authority  for  supposing  that  even  they  would  have  preferred  to  be 
first  made  aware  of  his  pretence  by  an  a  posteriori  demonstration. 

The  bouse  of  Myndert  Quackenboss  stood  not  far  from  the  brink 
of  the  East  River.  It  was  a  tall,  gaunt  building,  with  a  mnltiplici^ 
of  gables.  It  had  a  flaunting  sign  over  the  door,  whose  mournful 
creaking  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  courage  of  (he  patriotic 
fathers  of  Nieuw  Anisterdun,  and  filled  them  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  fate  of  their  beloved  city.  Not  a  man  crossed  the 
threshold,  who  had  not  meditated  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  the 
most  determined  character. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive,  than  an  aasemblsge  of  the  age 
and  intellect  of  a  country  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  danger,  met 
together  to  devise  means  for  averting  some  great  national  calamity ; 
and  history  lores  to  pause  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  so  solemn, 
so  touching  a  spectacle. 

Such  was  the  meeting  of  that  night.  There  was  the  wealthy  Ru- 
pert Ten  Eyck,  whose  cabbage  gardens  and  money  bags  were  the 
envy  of  the  New  Netherlands.  And  there  was  the  profound  and 
judicious  Klaas  Van  Hig — not  to  mention  many  others — men  of  war 
— renowned  for  valor  on  the  field,  and  judgment  in  the  council.  And 
as  they  sat  round  the  hall  which  was  wcmt  to  be  the  scene  of  theu 
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rsTerend  asKDiblagea  of  all  ih«  wealth  and  wisdom  of  Nienw  Am- 
sterdam— with  iheir  ample  tankarda  at  their  elbows,  and  their  pipes 
all  lighted,  like  the  fearful  array  of  the  matches  of  a  loaded  batteiy — 
Myndert  Quackenbou,  in  the  exuberant  exaltation  of  his  heart,  was 
tempted  to  withdraw  his  pipe  from  his  lips — to  pause  for  half  a 
minute  in  the  etniasion  of  his  curling  volleys  of  smoke — and  to  burst 
forth  ia  the  triumphant  ejaculation,  ikaX  if  such  a  meeting  could  not 
put  dowD  this  Tagtant  thief,  then  nothing  could — and  he  only  wished 
that  he  were  there  to  see  them ! 

Scarce  was  this  complimentary  remark  uttered,  than,  as  if  in  answer 
to  it,  came  a  sharp,  loud  knock  at  the  door,  which  had  been  locked 
to  prevent  intrusion.  A  deathlike  stillness  pervaded  the  room,  and 
a  more  deathlike  paleness  was  seen  to  pervade  the  habitual  mbicun- 
dity  of  the  bold  speaker  who  had  jnat  given  utterance  to  so  fearfully 
rash  a  sentiment.  The  knock  was  repeated  with  redoubled  violeoce. 
Not  a  soul  stirred — till  there  came  a  third  and  louder  summons,  and 
then  a.  blow  eTidenlly  from  a  foot  that  seemed  well  used  to  such  ap- 
plication of  its  vigor,  which  carried  lock  and  bolt  before  it;  and  in 
stalked  the  applicant,  a  man  of  gigantic  height,  muffled  in  a  cloak 
from  which  the  water  streamed  in  torrents  ;  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  slouched  down  go  as  completely  to  hide  his  face. 
.  "  Donder  and  blitzen,  what  a  night  1"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  entered, 
and  stalking  across  the  room  and  drawing  a  small  stool  from  a  comer, 
he  seated  himself  directly  in  front  of  the  fire.  Then  without  heeding 
the  perplexity  of  the  assembly,  nor  the  utter  dismay  of  the  landlord,  be 
threw  off  his  wet  wrapper,  displaying  a  pair  of  shoulders  of  immense 
tareadth,  and  a  profusion  of  shaggy  elf-locks  dripping  with  rain.  There 
was  something  too,  which  occasionally  glittered  beneath  his  vest  in 
the  light  of  the  fire,  which  struck  those  who  caught  sight  of  it,  as  not 
nnlike  the  butt  of  a  pistol. 

Without  entering  into  conversation  with  any  one,  or  appearing  ta 
notice  those  about  him,  the  stranger  drew  a  pipe  from  his  pocket ;  and 
lighting  it  by  a  coal  of  fire,  commenced  smoking  with  the  coolness 
and  ease  of  one  at  his  own  fireside. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  and  the  pride  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  to 
nmnber  among  her  eons,  one  Stoffel  Steinbach,  a  man  of  great  intre- 
pidity and  vator,  inasmuch  as  he  had  served  in  several  desperate  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians,  in  which  there  had  been  a  forious  dis- 
charge of  menaces  and  hard  epithets  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but 
little  waste  of  other  ammunition.  On  these  occasions,  Stoffel,  being 
a  man  of  large  frame,  and  of  powerfiil  langa,  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  that  drew  upon  him  the  applause  of  the  whole  province,  and 
established  for  the  name  of  Steinbach  a  fame  for  dauntless  valor,  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Hyder  himself. 

Such  was  the  maa  who  now  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations (rf  the  aagei  of  Nieuw  Amateidam,  and  upon  whose  well-known 
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energy  ibey  now  relied.  Nor  did  Sloffel  disappoint  them.  Refieslt- 
ing  himself  with  &  deep  draught  from  the  flagon  at  his  elbow,  and 
drawing  a  few  deliberate  whifis  from  his  i»pe,  while  the  smoke 
floated  like  a  halo  around  him — ^he  rose  and  approaching  the  stranger, 
with  that  civility  natural  and  becoming  to  true  bravery,  informed  him, 
that  the  meeting  was  one  of  a  prirate  nature  ;  that  it  was  composed 
of  the  wealth  and  magistracy  of  the  place,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  matters  of  deep  import  to  the  welfare  of  their  city. 

The  person  whom  he  thus  addressed  heard  him  out  without 
changing  his  attitude,  otherwise  than  to  cast  a  savage  and  con- 
temptuous scowl  over  his  shoulder,  and  sli^tly  to  draw  up  his  lip,  in 
a  marmer  not  mdike  the  grin  of  a  bulldog  preparing  to  bite  ;  and  then 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  he  replied  gruffly,  "  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  himself  in  such  good  company.  That  as  the  night  was  stormy 
he  had  no  intention  of  departing  until  the  rain  had  ceased.  That  if 
the  wealth  and  magistracy  of  the  place  were  not  pleased  with  his 
company,  they  were  welcome  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  by  going  about 
their  business."  Uttering  these  few  words  in  the  abrupt,  stem  tone  o( 
one  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  resumed  his  pipe,  and  drew  his  stool  still 
nigher  to  the  fire. 

He  had,  however,  one  to  cope  with,  who  like  himself  was  a  dealer 
in  hard  language,  and  knew  its  full  value ;  and  although  somewhat 
startled  at  being  thus  bearded  by  an  unknown  man,  still  Stoffel  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  were  upon  him,  and  dete^ 
mined  not  to  yield  without  a  farther  efibrt  Belching  ont  a  portentons 
oath,  he  drew  back  farther  and  farther — for  the  purpose  of  a  good 
start,  of  course — like  a  lion  preparing  for  his  spring — and  fortunate 
was  it  for  the  stranger  that  he  did  so ;  for  it  gave  Klaas  Van  Hig  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  to  prevent  a  collision,  which  from  the  known 
character  of  Steinbach,  and  the  rugged  strength  and  savage  bearing 
of  the  stranger,  promised  to  be  fearful,  and  to  endanger  the  upsetting 
of  all  the  tankards  in  the  room.  With  that  shrewd  poUcy  which 
rendered  him  so  efficient  in  council,  Klaas  by  gentle  words  gradually 
soothed  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  Ddtch  warrior,  who  exhibited  him- 
self magnanimously  placable ;  and  to  prevent  farther  angry  discus- 
sion between  him  and  the  stninger,  and  perhaps  to  ssve  the  dignity 
of  (he  town  from  farther  derogation,  it  was  proposed  and  settled,  that 
without  farther  delay,  the  object  of  the  meeting  should  be  taken  up. 

To  all  this  the  intruder  paid  no  attention,  remaining  silent,  pnffing 
out  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  and  apparently  having  a  confidence  in 
himself  which  his  powerful  frame,  and  indications  of  great  bodily 
strength,  fully  warranted.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  name  of  the 
dreaded  Hydet  mentioned,  than  his  attention  seemed  awakened. 
Turning  bis  head  toward  the  speaker,  while  his  nn&U  black  eys 
glittered  like  firs  beiMath  bia  shaggy  brow,  h*  gKtwI«d  out,  in  a 
stanling  tone : 
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"  Yoa  lad  better  let  H;^der  Van  Kloften  alone ;  he's  not  fond  of 
being  troobled ;  nor  is  he  apt  to  forget  those  who  meddle  with  his 
affairs." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dismay,  and  a 
deep  silence.  Several  of  the  burgomasters  cast  wistful  looks  at  the 
door ;  some  rose  to  their  feet,  and  others  deserted  their  seats.  Knots 
gathered  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  a  buzzing  consultation  was 
tetd  in  very  vehement  Low  Dalch.  The  only  effect  that  thia  pro- 
duced upon  the  stranger  was  to  induce  him  to  slouch  hia  hat  still 
lower  over  his  face,  and  to  hitch  his  stool  still  nigh«  (he  fire,  while 
he  smoked  away  as  composedly  aa  before. 

A  gain  did  the  courage  of  the  brave  Stoffel  stand  them  in  stead  ;  for 
stalking  up  to  the  source  of  all  this  most  unprecedented  disturbance, 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  back,  with  a  glance,  which,  had  it  en- 
countered his,  must  have  made  his  heart  sink  within  him,  he  said : 

"  Markye,  sirrah — you  are  an  intruder  here,  and  if  you  intend  to 
remain,  must  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  you.     If  yon 

do "     He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  in  words  ;  but  the  fierce 

manner  with  which  he  thumped  his  stomach,  and  the  appalling  tone 
of  his  voice,  produced  a  prodigious  sensation  among  the  aagea  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  who  ever  afterward  regarded  him  as  one — only 
too  brave. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished,  than  the  stranger,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  nothing  daunted  by  the  imminent  peril  of  his  situation, 
rose  slowly  to  Ms  feet,  and  kicked  the  stool  upon  which  he  had  been 
seated  into  the  fire.  Turning  short  then  upon  Stoffel,  he  best  down  until 
be  thrust  bis  nose  almost  in  bis  face,  and  quietly  remarked : 

"  What  I  have  said,  I  now  repeat.  Yon  had  better  not  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  Hyder  Van  Klotlen.  You  have  picked  up  one 
dead  body,  I  bear,  in  the  river — there's  room  there  for  another— do 
you  understand  T" 

Never  before  was  the  stout-hearted  Stoffel  so  completely  aghast, 
but  the  eyes  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  were  upon  him,  and  fae  determined 
to  strike  one  more  vigorous  blow  for  hie  fame.  "  Donder  and  blitzen  !" 
exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  whereat  even  himself  was  greatly  amazed, 
and  which  he  hoped  might  intimidate  hia  adversary,  although  he 
began  stron^y  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  liable  to  eudden  fits  of 
panic.  "  Donder  and  blitzen !  You  speak  boldly  for  the  robber — 
perhaps  you  have  aeen  him  V 

"  I  have,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  And  know  him  ?" 

"  I  do." 

Stoffel  cast  a  suspicions  glance  in  hia  face,  and  asked,  with  a  con- 
siderable abatement  in  the  force  of  bis  voice,  "  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  T 

For  some  moments  tlie  stranger  seemed  in  doubt ;  but  at  Imgtlt 
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Btretching  himself  to  his  fuU  height,  and  raising  his  slouched  hat 
from  his  head,  he  answered : 

"  I  am  told  there  is  a  sffong  resemblance  between  Hyder  and  my- 
self." 

Stoffel  drew  back  seveial  steps,  and  a  deep  silence  reigned  in  ths 
^mmcil  chamber,  while  the  stranger  proceeded  to  fumble  in  hia 
jKXiket,  from  which  he  finally  drew  a  folded  paper.  Slowly  imfolding 
this,  he  displayed  a  sheet  closely  written  with  Dutch  chatacters,  and 
hearing  si  the  bottom  the  flaunting  signature  of  Klaas  Van  Hig. 

"  Here,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  stem  deliberation,  at  the  aame 
time  crossing  the  roam  and  placing  his  back  against  the  door,  to  col 
»ff  all  retreat— "^ here  is  a  proclamation  offering  a  rewaid  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly  guilders  for  the  deliTery  of  the  person  of  that  no- 
torious vagrant  and  thief,  Hyder  Van  Kloflen,  iato  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam.  It  is  signed  by  '  Klaas  Van  Hig.' 
Is  that  your  signature  t"  demanded  he,  turning  to  that  worthy  without 
hesitation. 

The  prudent  Klaas  felt  that  his  wisdom  had  been  at  fault  for  once  ; 
but  repentance  came  too  late,  and  there  was  something  in  the  manner 
of  his  interrogator  that  shut  out  all  equivocation,  so  he  took  the  paper, 
closely  inspected  it  for  a  few  moments,  until  it  was  impossible  longer 
to  delay  his  answer,  and  then,  returning  it  to  the  stranger,  summosed 
courage  for  the  efibrt  to  return  a  mild  assent. 

"  And  are  not  these,"  continued  he  in  the  same  deliberate  tone, 
and  looking  round  upon  the  paralyzed  councillors,  "  the  respectable 
magistrates  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam?" 

Again  Klaas  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"Tis  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "/am  Hyder  Van  KloDen. 
Here  he  is.  I  demand  the  reward — and  to  you  I  look  for  payment " 
added  he,  fijuDg  upon  the  prudent  Van  Hig  an  eye  that  made  hia 
very  flesh  creep. 

Here  was  a  capture  of  the  bandit  with  a  vengeance ;  and  never 
was  a  deUberative  body  so  completely  taken  aback  by  the  fulfilment 
of  its  own  projects.  A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  assembled  fathers ; 
several  started  involtmtarily  to  their  feet,  and  one  or  two  cautiously 
Btole  off  to  the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  while  Klaas,  with  his  usual 
forethought,  seeing  that  (here  was  little  aid  to  be  gained  from  his  feU 
low-cilizcns,  with  great  magnanimity  threw  himself  upon  the  divine 
protection,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  straightway  travelled  with 
marvellous  celerity  through  all  the  intricacies  of  a  Low  Dutch  pnyer. 
Prayers,  however,  were  not  the  coin  that  the  freebooter  required; 
and  a  vigorous  application  of  his  toe  brought  the  devotions  of  his 
victim  to  a  prematnre  conclusion,  and  elevated  him  to  his  feet  with 
an  alacrity  which,  in  one  usually  so  corpulently  majestic,  was  some- 
what uncotnmon,  and  not  a  little  unseemly.  Klaas,  however,  oa 
I,  was  piled  with  a  vast  supply  of  that  moral  coura^  gene- 
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nHj  designated  hy  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  dm  inertiit ,-  and 
faithful  to  his  purae,  submitted  to  sereral  heatty  thwacks  across  the 
shoulders,  and  an  equal  number  of  shakings  that  nearly  suSbcatod 
him,  befpre  he  drew  it  forth.  But  at  last  it  came — a  plethoric  litd« 
tng  of  leather,  with  a  bottle  belly,  crammed  to  bnrsbng,  and  tightly 
secured  at  the  neck  with  a  cravat  of  greasy  leather. 

"  Pray,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Hyder,  seeing  him  preparing 
to  uoIoosB  the  string;  and  removing  the  bag  with  gentle  violence 
from  the  liand  that  clutched  it,  die  brigand  quietly  deposited  it  in  his 
own  pocket. 

"  Ter  Tuyfel !"  exclaimed  Klaas,  carried  far  beyond  his  usual  mild 
fotbearance  at  this  cool  appropriation  of  hia  funds,  "  that  bag  con- 
tuns  a  thousand  guilders !" 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Hyder.  "  As  I  shall  frequently  de- 
&rer  myself  up  to  the  authorities,  I  take  it  as  payment  in  advance  of 
the  rewards  which  they  doubtless  intend  to  offer  hereafler.  So 
nmch  for  that — and  now  for  the  taxes,"  exclaimed  he  fiercely)  and 
dashing  his  hst  to  the  floor  he  drew  a  pistol — cocked  it  with  a  dread- 
fdl  donhlo  click  that  echoed  fearfully  round  the  room — and  ran  his 
tjt  savagely  over  (he  whole  assembly,  as  if  selecting  a  victim. 

"  That  hat,"  aaid  he,  pointing  to  it  with  his  pistol,  "  must  be  filled 
— ay,  to  the  brim — and  the  man  that  ia  last  shall  have  the  contents 
of  this  for  a  receipt,"  said  he,  tapping  the  band  of  the  weapon. 

The  words  acted  like  magic.  Never  was  legal  or  illegal  process 
for  the  payment  of  money  bo  rapid  in  its  operation.  Never  had  the 
jdethoric  sages  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  displayed  such  feats  of  agility ; 
— and  never,  since  the  days  of  Danag,  had  there  been  such  a  shower 
of  gold.  Those  were  hard-money  times,  and  not  one  minute  had 
elapsed  before  the  wish  so  politely  hinted  by  the  brigand  had  been 
complied  with. 

AdTsncing,  and  raising  the  hat,  he  bowed  conrteonsly  to  the  assem* 
biy,  and  said : 

"  Worthy  Mynheers,  I  thank  ye  for  your  liberality  ;  and  as  any 
backwardness  to  comply  with  my  reasonable  request,  has  evidently 
arisen  from  inability  rather  than  disinclination,  1  shall  omit  the 
unnecessary  form  of  my  promised  receipt — the  rather,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  decide  which  of  the  three  last  who  have  made 
their  deposites  is  entiUed  to  it,  and  neither  appears  anxious  to  claim 
it"  Then  advancing  to  Stoffel  Steinbach,  he  took  him  cordially  by 
the  noee,  and  shaking  it  heartily — not  omitting  a  corresponding  faroi 
in  another  quarter,  which  deposited  the  discomfited  hero  against  the 
wall  at  the  opposite  side  of  ^e  room, — he  civilly  wished  him  a  [dea- 
saat  evening,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  would  no  longer  intrude 
upon  the  meeting  ;  and  exhorting  them  by  all  means  to  adopt  rigoroni 
meuurea  to  put  a  stop  to  all  pilfering  ;  and  above  all  to  shake  the 
Mem  tnn  of  the  law  orei  all  island  marauder*. 
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As  he  approached  the  door,  however,  he  turned  abiuptly  about  i 
and  addiessing  them  in  a  tone  that  made  ihem  quake,  forbade  any 
to  quit  the  building  for  fifteen  minutes,  "  oi  else  <"— hete  he  shook  his 
pistol  in  a  manner  sufficiently  expresaire.  In  anothei  moment,  he 
had  disappeared  in  the  darkness — and  then  the  plaeh  of  an  oar  was 
soon  heard  in  the  river,  eren  above  the  wailings  of  the  storm. 

For  the  time  prescribed,  the  dignitaries  of  tluu  worthy  city  sat  as 
if  spell-bound ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  expired,  than  the  room  was 
deserted ;  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  the  town  was  in  uproar.  Tho 
men  swore  roundly,  the  women  screamed,  the  dogs  barked,  the  hells 
rang,  and  several,  who  still  retained  then*  preaeBce  of  mmd,  retreated 
to  the  fort;  and  having  double-shotted  the  guns,  poured  a  volley 
Erectly  into  the  heart  of  the  cabbages  of  ConunuDipaw,  an  uuoS^ding 
little  Dutch  settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson. 

The  brigand,  however,  being  an  the  river  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  despite  the  cannanadtng  of  Communipaw,  and  the  lashing  of 
the  storm,  reached  his  home  in  safety ;  and  the  spirit  ot  the  Colony, 
Stoffel  Steinbach  and  all,  being  completely  iHoken  by  this  last  imhesrd- 
of  feat  of  audacity,  he  continued  to  reign,  so  long  as  he  chose  (o 
make  his  abode  in  these  parts,  undisturbed  mMuvch  of  the  waten  of 
Hiemi  Amsterdam, 


PARTING    HOURS. 

BY  MlflS  S.  W.  FLINT. 


Farewell — oh,  word  soon  spoken — 
The  all  that  words  can  say. 

E'en  though  the  heart  be  broken. 
When  friends  are  torn  away. 

The  clinging  hand  close  pressing. 

As  if  that  mute  caressing 

The  parting  hour  could  stay. 

In  the  loved  home,  unbroken. 
Through  childhood's  happy  years, 

At  length  the  word  is  spoken, 
That  dims  bright  eyes  widi  tears. 

The  boy  from  home  is  going — 

Fearless— because  unknowing 
What  cause  he  has  for  fears. 
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From  parent's  vyoa  are  sMkUng 
The  bitter  drop*  that  tell. 

How  much  of  troubled  feeling 
Their  anxious  bosonu  swell. 

Trusting  their  bo^  to  strangers. 

And  bU  life's  unseen  dangeis. 
They  murmnr  their  farewell. 

As  evening's  star  for  brightaeaa, 

And  pure  as  she  is  fair, 
As  a  young  bird  for  lightness, 

Whose  home  is  the  free  ui. 
See  the  young  maiden  seeming 
Toe  blessed,  in  youth's  sweet  dreaming. 

Ever  to  linow  of  care. 

But  mark — as  o'er  the  river 
The  soft  cioud  shadows  glide. 

Chasing  the  rays  that  quiver 
Along  the  sportive  tide — 

So  shades  of  thought  are  stealing 

O'er  her  bright  eye,  revealing 
A  tale  she  fain  would  hide. 

Hope  to  her  eai  is  singing. 
In  strains  ne'er  heard  befisv, 

And  toward  the  future  winging. 
Exulting  more  and  more ; 

So  sweet  the  tale  'tis  telling. 

She  puits  to  have  a  dwelling 
Upon  that  floweiy  shore. 

The  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
The  Ught  of  summer  skies, 

The  hush  of  evening  hows, 
The  sunset's  glowing  dyes, 

Al]  that  is  sweet  and  fair. 

That  lives  on  earth  or  air, 
Is  sacted  to  her  eyes. 

She  loves  the  wind,  low  sighing 
Through  autumn  forests  lone, 

The  yellow  leaves  fast  dying, 
And  o'er  her  pathway  strewn, 

Fot  they  bring  no  monmfiil  token 

To  a  heart  whose  joy  urttooken 
Breathes  music  in  each  tons. 
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Now  Btands  she  by  the  altat, 

The  holy  tow  to  tell ; 
Kind  Toices  blessings  faltei — 

With  grief  fond  basonu  swell. 
Hope  paints  for  her  the  morrow. 
And  minted  joy  and  sorrow 

All  in  that  mute  furewell. 

List,  list — so  soMy  treading, 

What  means  thi^  stillness  t  why 
These  clouds  like  nightfall  shedding 

A  gloom  o'er  every  eye  ? 
From  whence  these  shadows  falliag  ? 
Can  it  be  so  appalling 

For  mortal  man  to  die  ? 

Stilled  is  life's  fevered  yearning ! 

No  more  by  grief  oppressed, 
*    The  restless  soul  is  turning 

To  earth  to  make  it  blessed. 
From  ereiy  toil  reposing. 
The  weary  eyes  are  closing 

In  death's  unbroken  rest. 

No,  tit  not  for  the  dying 

These  drops  of  anguish  flow— - 
Soon,  in  the  still  grave  lying, 

They  wake  no  more  to  wo ; 
But  for  the  stiicken-heaned. 
From  whom  has  now  departed 

One  life-ray  here  below. 

Who  tread  the  vacant  places, 

So  bright  with  joy  before. 
And  miss  the  welcome  faces 

That  beamed  on  ihem  of  yore. 
Who  feel,  in  joy  or  pain, 
Their  hearts  must  yearn  in  vain 

For  those  who  come  no  more. 

This,  this  is  keenest  anguish, 

Which  time  cannot  dispel. 
In  voiceless  pain  to  languish, 

In  tearless  grief  to  dweQ. 
All  that  the  heart  can  know 
Of  bittemoss  below, 

Is  in  that  last  farewell. 
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CURRENCY   REFORM. 

riKST  ARTICLE. 


Dnxino  »  period  of  umTsrul  peace  and  of  general  health,  and  at 
the  cloae  of  aa  abimdant  hurest,  with  no  unusual  intemiplions  of 
either  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  but  when  the  three  great  branchea 
<4  induatry  appear  to  be  substantially  proaperous,  the  commeicial 
towaa  of  the  United  States  are  oppressed  by  the  roost  extraordinary 
scarcity  of  money  and  conlusion  of  exchanges  which  has  occnired  in 
the  experience  of  the  present  generation.  A  large  portion  of  our 
banks  tefuBO  to  pay  their  bills  in  specie,  and  even  the  credit  of  our 
State  Governments  is  deeply  impaired.  Our  merchants,  harassed  by 
mezpected  failures,  and  by  the  interruption  of  the  osnal  Ikcihties  for 
the  tianaaction  of  business,  may  almost  be  described  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  conspirator  :  "  miteri,  egaUta,  violentia  alque  eradelitaU 
fitntratonim, pUriqtu pairia,  ted  onmea fiana  atqae  fortunis  expertts" 
The  proposition  to  force  upon  creditors  the  payment  of  their  demands 
in  depreciated  bank  paper,  has  been  openly  advocated  in  one  of  our 
large  commeicial  citiea,  and  appears  to  have  received  some  counte- 
nance from  its  municipal  incorporation. 

We  hold,  in  common  with  most  disinterested  persons,  that  the 
peconiary  embarrassments  of  the  last  five  years  are  to  be  as- 
cribed, to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  late  and  present  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  contraction  of  its  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
nineteen  millions  of  dollars  by  the  old  Bank  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  its  subsequent  expansion  of  twenty  millions  in  the  nine 
months  between  November,  1634,  and  August,  1835,  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  disasters  of  1834  and  1837.  The  Deposite  Act  of 
1836,  originating  with  the  Opposition,  forced  the  overgrown  funds  of 
the  government  into  unnatural  channels,  and  brake  up  the  weD*re- 
gulatad  system  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

OoT  piesent  troubles,  it  is  generally  conceded,  flow  from  the  sua- 
pension  of  payments  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  For  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  institution  has  exhibited  die 
symptoms  and  resorted  to  the  devices  of  a  desperate  debtor.  By  the 
{vofnse  issue  of  its  post  notes  and  bonds,  and  its  unwarrantable  specu- 
lations in  State  stocks  and  cotton,  it  has  disturbed  exchanges,  broken 
in  upon  the  regnlar  course  of  commerce  and  banking,  and  withdrawn 
from  other  State  banks  large  quantities  of  specie.  These  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  together  with  an  unprincipled  abuse  of  its 
inherited  credit,  sustained  a  favorable  rate  of  exchanges  beyond  the 
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ntttiral  period ;  bo  tliat  instead  of  the  natural  reaction,  incidental  to  the 
regDlaiconreeoftTftde,  which,  by  diminishing  bank  iseues,  would  have 
been  less  severely  felt,  some  montba  earlier,  and  would  have  led  to 
precautlonaiy  measures,  a  deceitful  aspect  of  prosperity  was  given  to 
business,  and  the  accumulated  evil  was  suddenly  precipitated  upon 
us  with  a  vicdence  by  which  banks  and  merchants,  and  even  State 
Gorentmenta,  of  unquestionable  solvency,  have  been  involved  in  em- 
barrassment and  diacredit. 

Tracing  these  effects  one  step  farther  back,  it  will  generally 
be  conceded,  that  the  excessive  use  of  credit,  in  the  shape  of  State 
Stocks,  and  the  bonds,  post-notes,  and  current  bills  of  banks,  has  led 
to  these  disastrous  results.  By  this  excess  of  paper  obligations  in 
different  forme,  prices  have  been  factitiously  kept  up  ;  and  an  excess 
of  foreign  importations,  produced  by  high  prices  at  home  and  the  de- 
preciation of  OUT  staples  abroad,  has  turned  the  balance  of  exchanges 
against  us.  Specie  began  to  be  demanded  for  exportation,  and  the 
foundation  of  oui  inflated  paper  fabric  being  thus  withdrawn,  it  tottered 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  brought  into  immediate  discredit  every 
class  of  American  securities. 

By  this  disastrous  experience  of  the  effects  of  paper  money,  toge- 
ther with  many  former  and  similar  instances,  still  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  the  community  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  by  any 
modificadon  of  the  system  these  evils  may  be  avoided,  or  whether 
paper  money  must  sooner  or  later  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  pre- 
cious metala  be  substituted  therefor  as  the  common  currency. 

In  the  discussions  incident  to  this  inquiry  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  banking  and  currency ;  the  mystery  hi- 
therto affected  by  moneyed  corporations  has  been  dissipated ;  and  many 
principles,  well  known,  indeed,  to  the  few  who  had  before  examined 
the  subject,  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  been  made  clear  to  the  mass  of  the  community. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  and  conceded,  that  excessive 
issues  of  paper  money,  in  any  country,  create  a  factitious  advance  of 
prices  by  which  foreign  commodities  are  drawn  to  that  conntiy  in 
excess  and  beyond  the  value  of  its  exported  products ;  that  an  un- 
favorable balance  thus  neceaaarily  arises  which  leads  to  the  e^xirta- 
tionofspecie,  as  paper  money  will  not  circulate  abroad;  that  the  with- 
drawal of  specie  produces  a  rapid  contraction  by  the  banks,  which  is 
quickly  followed  by  panics,  failures,  and  the  stoppage  of  specie  pay- 
ments. An  excess  of  currency,  like  an  excess  of  wheat  or  cotton, 
depreciates  its  relative  value,  so  that  every  other  article  can  be  ex- 
changed for  an  increased  amount  of  money ;  or  in  other  words,  all 
prices  are  enhanced,  and  foreign  commodities  soon  flow  to  the  market 
where  high  prices  are  paid,  while  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  domestic 
products  prevents  their  profitable  exportation,  and  from  both  these 
causeSfabalaneerapidlyacciunnlatesagainst  the  country,  which  balance 
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roust  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  Producta,  in  auch  a.  state  of  a&in, 
ue  not  sent  forward,  against  which  bills  of  exchange  can  be  drawn, 
and  specie  must  be  exported,  or,  in  commercial  language,  exdiange  is 
against  the  country.  To  state  the  saine  phenomena  in  other  words, 
when  money  is  plenty,  importationa  are  large ;  when  money  becomes 
scarce,  importations  are  diminislied,  sad  exportations  reTive.  We 
must  beg  excuse  for  this  lepetitioD  of  what  will  seem  to  be  common- 
l^sce  propositioas  to  minds  sccustomed  to  reflect  on  this  subject, 
but  which  have  but  recently  become  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the 
community. 

It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  those  principles,  that  the  currency 
of  a  country  is  neither  redundant  nor  deficient,  but  precisely  at  the 
light  poiat,  when  the  exports  exactly  balance  the  imports,  for  in  that 
condition  there  is  no  sdmulua  to  excessive  importations,  nor  any  drain 
of  moDoy  to  pay  a  foreign  balance.  If  the  cunency  rise  beyond  that 
aroouDt,  prices  advance  at  home,  and  importations  become  excessive  ; 
if  (he  currency  fall  below  that  point,  pricea  are  depreciated,  and 
domestic  products  are  exported  until  money  enough  be  brought  into 
die  country  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
foreign  trade  that  the  amount  of  currency  in  a  nation  becomes  im- 
portant. Home  prices  throughout  the  country  being  equally  and 
proportionally  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  moDey,  the 
change  of  prices  at  home  is  merely  nomioal.  But  with  a  foreign 
conuDerce  a  new  rcJation  exists  ;  the  incresse  of  money  st  home,  snd 
the  coTiesponding  increase  of  prices,  disturb  the  relative  values  of 
commodities  between  the  two  nations,  snd  a  balance  quickly  arises 
against  the  country  that  has  issued  a  redundant  currency. 

But  amid  the  fluctuationa  irf  trade,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an 
■xsct  bslance  between  the  imports  and  exports  of  any  country,  aside 
fToa  the  fluctuationa  of  the  currency.  Merchants  engaged  in 
their  individual  enterprises,  without  co-operation,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular regud  to  the  business  of  other  merchants,  soon  disturb  this 
equihbrium,  and  bslonces  pe^ietuslly  arise  at  short  periods,  which 
must  be  adjusted  in  money.  If  the  money  of  the  country  were  exclu- 
sively of  gold  and  silver,  but  httle  inconvenience  would  arise  in 
adjusting  these  balances.  Suppose  the  balance  to  be  in  our  favor  to 
the  extent  of  ten  millions,  in  any  one  year ;  it  would  indicate  that 
the  curTMicy  of  our  country  was  deficient,  or  the  currency  of  other 
conntries  redundant ;  and  as  soon  as  the  balance  was  paid,  prices 
would  rise  at  home  so  far  as  to  render  importations  to  our  market,  by 
the  foreign  debtor,  more  expedient  than  the  UanamisBion  of  money, 
sad  the  equilibrium  would  be  restored. 

Again,  suj^se  the  balance  to  be  against  us  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millioaB ;  it  would  indicate  a  redundancy  of  currency  at  home  or  a 
da]»eciatiim  abroad,  by  which  pric^  would  have  become  so  much 
enhanced  that  it  wotdd  be  more  eroedient  to  aend  money  abroad,  than 
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domestic  products,  and  gold  and  nlver  woidd  b«  exported  to  adjnat 
tbe  balance ;  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cturency  woold 
enhance  the  value  of  the  remainder,  and  thus  prices  would  fall  at 
home,  and  foroign  importations  be  checked,  whife  home  product* 
could  be  bought  on  anch  terms  as  to  revive  their  exportadon.  The 
commercial  operations  of  the  last  few  years  illustrate  each  of  thesv 
positions.  We  have  seen  that  a  redundancy  of  currency  has  led  (o 
bigh  prices  at  home,  and  to  excessive  importations ;  and  on  tho 
contraty,  a  contraction  of  the  currency  has  cut  off  foreign  importationft, 
and  has  depreciated  all  prices  at  home. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  accidental  circumstances  may 
occasion  temporary  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  these  principles  ; 
bat  they  are  only  temporary.  For  example,  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  money,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  excess  of  importa- 
tions during  the  year  that  has  Just  ended.  This  has  resulted  from 
heavy  consignments  of  goods  to  this  conntry,  which  remain  here 
unsold,  and  are  held  on  foreign  account ;  from  sending  abroad  several 
millions  of  State  stocks  and  bonds,  and  post-notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  banks ;  and  from  the  advances  made  by 
tbe  Bank  of  die  United  States,  throngh  its  southwestern  agents,  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton  ;  which  several  unwarrantable  uses  of  credit  have 
postponed  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  period,  but  at  the  ezpense  of 
greatly  enhancing  its  severity. 

With  a  specie  currency,  therefore,  a  counlry  would  never  snfier 
any  very  serious  inconvenience  from  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade, 
for  its  money  would  not  only  be  a  currency  at  home,  but  also  a 
commodity  which  could  go  abroad  in  payment  of  any  debts  it  might 
contract ;  a  quality  paper  money  can  never  possess.  There  would  still 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  revulsions  in  trade,  and  money  would  at 
times  be  comparatively  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  comparatively 
scarce  ;  for  speculation  and  extravagance  would  not  be  wholly  checked 
by  any  kind  of  currency.  But  these  evils  would  fall  on  those  who  had 
imadvisedty  incurred  improper  risks,  and  would  not,  as  at  present, 
extend  to  every  branch  of  society. 

To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  examine  the  effect  of  these 
fluctuating  balances  upon  a  paper  currency.  Let  us  renew  the  sup- 
position before  made,  thatthebalance  against  us  should  be  tenmiliions, 
at  the  end  of  a  commercial  year.  We  have  seen  that  if  our  currency 
were  gold  and  silver,  that  amount  would  forthwith  be  exported,  and 
the  remaining  currency  would  neither  be  diminished  bey<Hid  that 
amom:it,  nor  its  value  impaired,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  would  b«  appre- 
ciated in  value.  But  with  our  present  paper  currency,  the  effect  is 
quite  difllerent.  The  ten  millions  of  specie  cannot  be  gathered  from 
the  mass  of  the  circulation,  but  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  vault* 
of  our  banks.  The  banks  having,  on  an  average,  perhaps  five  dollars 
in  circulation  for  every  dollar  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  as  soon  as  they 
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begin  to  percem  this  drain,  they  csBunence  the  contraction  of  tb«ir 
circulation.  Their  curtailroeats  vUi  probaUy  b«  &ve  dollars,  in  papet, 
for  every  dollar  of  specie  taken  Trom  their  vaulta.  By  the  payment, 
iherefore,  of  ten  niiUiona  of  dollars  in  specie,  the  currency  at  honM 
is  contracted  to  the  sjnount  of  fiAy  millions.  This  occasions  an 
inordinate  snet  dispreportionste  oontraetion  of  prices ;  an  evil  always 
4>r  the  greatest  magnitude,  as  it  afiecte  every  person  iqthe  community, 
DO  matter  of  what  his  property  may  consist.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  sudden  contractions  of  the  barUis  to  so  great  on  exteirt  inevitably 
produce  failures  and  alarms  ;  public  confidence,  about  which  we  have 
iieatd  so  much  of  l&te,  b  shaken ;  a  ma  upon  the  banks  ensues,  and 
<he  universal  suspension  of  specie  ps3nnenls  ftdlows.  Is  not  this  the 
history  of  the  years  ]  836-7  ? 

The  evils  we  have  depicted  would  be  nearly  as  great  if  «  balance 
often  millions  should  accrue  in  our  favor.  ThepaymeMof  (he  baJaaoe 
would  bring  iuto  the  country  ten  millions  in  specie.  This  would  not 
go  into  the  general  circulation,  for  experience  has  proved  that  papec 
money  and  specie,  of  the  same  denominalioB,  will  no  more  mingle  ia 
circulation  than  fire  uid  water.  The  specie  would  go  into  the  vaults 
4^  the  banks :  and  they  would,  thereupon,  extend  their  issues  perhaps 
five-fold  ;  thus  enlsrging  the  gross  amount  of  the  currency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fiRy  milUons.  This  would  lead  to  a  sudden  eohsncement  of 
prices,  to  excessive  importations,  speculations,  and  extravagance,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  lo  a  revulsion  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

We  have  stated  these  principles,  {for  die  repetition  of  which  we 
again  apologize  to  Uiose  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject),  with 
reference,  hitherto,  to  State  banks.  But  the  evils  would  be  nearly  u 
great  in  the  case  of  a  Natioaal  Bank,  if  that  bank  were  allowed. (• 
supplant  specie  by  its  paper  issues.  Slate  banks  do  not,  indeed,  al- 
ways c<M>perate,  nor  are  they  generally  in  a  position  to  foresee  a  r^ 
Tulsion  in  trade  so  quickly  as  the  directors  of  a  National  Bank.  A 
sisgle  board  of  directors,  having  the  control  of  all  the  paper  issues  in 
die  country,  might,  we  readily  concede,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  avoid 
many  of  these  evils.  But  the  admissioa  is  of  no  practical  importance, 
ibr  the  States  will  certainly  never  consent  lo  the  entrusting  of  so  great 
a  power  to  any  single  institution,  even  if  it  were  not  liable  to  man^ 
Other  fatal  objections. 

But  while  we  admit,  in  theory,  that  rt  National  Bank,  having  the 
entire  control  of  the  p^>er  money  in  a  nation,  might  so  restrict  jta 
issues  as  to  keep  the  whole  currency  in  a  safe  condition,  we  deny  in 
point  of  fact,  that  this  hss  ever  been  accomplished,  although  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and 
with  the  benefit  of  centuries  of  experience. 

To  justify  this  assertion,  we  shall  rapidly  review  the  history  of 
p^er  money  from  ito  earliest  we  in  the  pincipnl  coantnM  of  Enop* ; 
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and  we  ask  tho  reader  of  ttds  aketefa  carefully  to  cmaiieT  hoir  far  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  therefrom : 

I.  That  a  paper  currency  hu  never,  in  any  age  or  countiy,  fm  any 
eotuiderable  period,  formed  «  steady  circulating  mfidiom  «^Talent  to 
gold  and  silver : 

II.  Tbat  whenever  either  govemmenta  or  indhridnals  hare  had  the 
power  to  issue  paper  money,  it  has  been  isaned  to  excess,  and  that 
excess  has  caused  its  ruinona  depreciation : 

ill.  That  altiinBte  security,  without  immediate  convertibility  into 
specie,  is  insufficient  to  preserve  its  standard  value : 

IV.  That  the  theory  of  its  conrertibility  into  specie,  by  any  other 
banks  than  those  of  mere  depoBtte,  is  fallacious  and  impossible,  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  issues  is  not  confined  within  very  narrow  limits : 

V.  That,  contrary  to  the  popular  impressiona  on  this  subject,  the 
wanta  of  the  community,  when  deprived  of  a  specie  currency,  and  the 
anthority  of  legislation,  have,  in  many  instances,  kept  a  limited  amount 
of  paper  money  in  circulation,  without  the  aligfateet  security  for  its 
immediate  or  ultimate  redemption  : 

VI.  That  paper  and  specie  of  the  same  dencnnination  cannot  be 
made  to  circulate  together,  but  the  former  will  always  exclude  the 
latter: 

VII.  That  in  thii  coimtry,  from  the  nature  of  our  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  it  is  nearly  impracticable,  by  direct  legidalion, 
10  limit  paper  issues  ;  and  hence  it  is  impossilde  to  have  an  entire 
paper  currency  which  wiU  be  permanent : 

VIII.  That  it  13  expedient,  by  eveq^'  legitimate  influence  of  the 
General  Government,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  by  iStatelegis- 
latioD,  to  restrict  the  ieanes  of  paper  money  to  bills  of  a  large  de- 
nomina^on,  in  order  to  limit  their  amount,  and  lo  substitute  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  currency,  for  all  the  smaller  transactions  of  business  :* 

*  Nora. — Itii  well  known  thi.t  among  the  ■dincite*  of  a  ndical  raform  of  tba 
currency  in  thi«  countTj  ■  ceiUin  diBerince  of  opinion  iiiilii  ioregird  to  lbs  nadt  in 
which  inch  reform  ihould  bo  c»nied  into  effect.  The  iiew»  of  Iho  one  portion  look 
to  rtttrirtini  mouurei,  nith  etpecitl  reference  to  ilie  legal  ptotiibitioD  of  ■!!  paper 
money  QadeT  »  Inge  tlenomi nation.  The  view*  of  the  other  look  in  ibe  t^ponte 
direction,  lo  the  Ttmnal  of  etl  rittrielwiu,  confident  Uiit  the  pore  principle  of  ftea- 
dom  iivonld  work  out  a  better  ultimate  raiolt  than  can  ever  be  attained  b;  anj  of  the 
■ttificiat  contriTancea  of  Jegietation.  The  Democratic  Reriaw  bu  alwaje  avowed 
itaelf  of  the  tatter  tcbool  of  opiniiHi.  We  believe  that  the  beat  and  ahorleat  mode  of 
raaching  the  coneummition  of  a  specie  currency,  would  be  by  remoTing  all  re»lriclione 
Tipon  the  ieeue  of  paper,  whether  by  rdontary  anociattona  or  by  indiridoaU,  legia- 
htivacbartenbebg  done  away  with  aaamatlerofcoutve— and  the  Federal  Govem- 
meol  lunding  faithfully  by  ita  well  known  ipaeie  policy,  an  eiemple  vriiich  will,  we 
lruat,erelongbe  followed  by  the  State  GoTernmenla.  Thia  reform  affiirda,  therefore, 
a  common  ground  on  which  the  two  opposing  opinion*  en  the  subject  of  currency  may 
mite — for  if  paper  money  do  in  reality  poiaeaa  any  of  the  idvantagea  over  a  specie 
catTsncy  MMttad  by  its  adrocaiM,  it  would  be  rore  to  denwMtrata  tU  Hpoiorily 
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IX.  Thu  tbe  "  eradU  sytttm"  ought  n«TeT  to  be  extended  to  cei- 
tain  clasBea  of  tronsactioiis ; 

X.  That  gold  and  silver,  in  abundance,  may  easily  be  obtained  to 
supply  the  [dace  of  small  bills  : 

XI.  And  that  the  plan  of  detaching  the  Treasury  Department  from 
banks,  and  of  using  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government,  is  an  important  and  suitable  measure  to  check, 
80  far  fts  its  opeiatiDn  will  go,  the  excess  of  paper  currency. 

A  full  discussion  of  these  propositiona  would  exceed  the  proper 
limits  of  this  Article ;  bnt  our  remarks  may  direct  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  give  the  subject  a  more  detailed  exami- 
nation. 

Banks  of  depoaite  do  not  come  necessarily  into  this  examination, 
bnt  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  them. 

The  earliest  bank  in  Europe  whs  the  Bank  of  Tenice,  which  is 
Bud  by  Mr.  McCnlloch,  without  his  usual  accuracy,  to  have  been 
(bonded  in  1171."  It  doubtless  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  Doge 
Michael  II.,  occasioned  by  his  wars  with  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Emperors  in  that  year  ;  but  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncer- 
taiu.t  There  are  some  indications,  that  at  an  early  period  it  issued 
paper  money ;  but  it  was  chiefly  a  mere  bank  of  depoaite  for  specie; 
the  transfers  being  made  on  the  books  of  the  bank.}  The  invasion  of 
the  French,  in  1797,  put  an  end  to  its  credit  by  destroying  the  govern- 
ment which  guarantied  its  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1609,  uid  was  also  a 
bank  of  deposito.  It  issued  no  circulating  notes,  but  was  supposed  to 
bave  always,  in  its  chests,  tbe  full  amount  of  gold  and  silver  for  which 
its  certificates  were  issued.  During  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the 
French  in  179Q,  it  was  discovered  ihat  its  depositee  had  been  secretly 
loaned,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  florins,  to  the  city 

IB  B  itue  of  ibingi  ID  tnhicb  tba  inteUigence,  thi  boiiaeH,  *diI  the  experience  at  the 
coiDiBaait;  would  be  left  perfectlr  Trse  uid  umrammelled  to  vbooie  between  them. 

But  at  the  lame  lime,  k  long  u  e  greaL  ayetem  nclunZly  ciufi  in  the  country, 
orginized  by  Lew,  we  are  not  ditpoied  looniit  IhowcompulMityreilriclioDtby  Law 
Klueh  •Bfliii  to  hold  ddI  tbe  aaiy  praunt  prospect  of  practical  improvement  id  the 
MRCDC7,  while  oiging  an  ahatract  theory,  which  we  in  truth  grea\\y  prefer,  though 
there  aeeoia  to  be  bnt  little  hope,  for  an  indeGoite  nnmbei  of  yean,  of  impreaiing 
the  aaine  Eonviction*  opon  the  public  mind,  already  to  itrongly  set  in  a  diflerent 
ditection.  For  a  more  full  eipUnation  of  the  viewa  and  poiition  of  (he  Democratic 
Review  upon  this  point — in  relation  to  which  it  hai  aametimea  heeti  charged  with 
iQCOiMiitancy — we  beg  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  Number  for  Febniary,  1B39,  page 
S8T,  "  Free  Banking ;"  and  to  the  concloeioa  of  an  article  entitled  "  New  York 
CityM.  New  York  Sute,"  December,  183B,  page&lS. 

*  McColloch'a  Commereial  Dictionary,  article,  "  Venice." 

t  Sanulo,  Vila  Docnm  Venetorum;  apnd  Hoiatori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  torn, 
xrii,  col.  503. 

t  MePherion'a  Anna]*  of  Commeiee,  vol.  i,  p.  841.  Iiingiet,  W»Mi»  da  Te- 
uee,  veL  v,  p.  63S. 
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of  Amsterdam,  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  India  Company ;  in 
consequence  of  which  its  certificates  fell  below  par ;  until  June,  1 803 
when  the  Batavian  Republic  decreed  a  tax  to  replace  the  deficit,  and 
the  certificates  of  the  bank  soon  rose  to  a  small  premium.* 

In  1619,  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  ealabliabed  on  the  model  of 
that  of  AmsteTdam ;  but  having  been  always  a  bank  of  mere  depoeite, 
it  throws  no  light  upon  our  present  inquiries.  The  publicity  with 
which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  ils  board 
of  direction,  have  secured  its  prosperity  and  the  honesty  of  its  trans- 
actions. Its  funds  were  seized,  by  order  of  Slaishal  Davoust,  when 
he  entered  that  city  in  November,  1819. 

According  to  Storch,  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa,  was  the 
earliest  bank  of  circulation  in  Europe  ;  but  Sismondi  classes  this  bank 
with  those  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh,  as  a  bank  of  depoaite.f  It 
vas  established  in  1407 ;  or  rather,  a  ccnnmercial  association,  which 
had  long  before  that  time  existed,  was  then  formed  into  a  deposits 
bank.  Ils  operations  throw  no  light  on  our  present  inquiries.  In 
1746,  it  was  pillt^d  by  the  Austrians  ;  and  its  treasures  were  again 
seized  by  the  French,  in  1800.  The  eiiy  of  Genoa  has  pledged 
some  warehouses  and  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  sustain  its  credit,  but 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 

These  banks,  together  with  those  of  Rotterdam,  and  Nnremburgh, 
which  are  formed  on  the  same  model,  may  be  passed  without  more 
particular  notice. 

M.  Slorch  says  that  a  paper  currency  was  introduced  into  China 
and  Persia  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  on  account  of 
the  great  derangement  it  produced  in  the  affairs  of  those  countries,  it 
was  soon  abolished.^ 

*  A  verj  good  iccount  of  the  Bank  of  AmBterdim  ma;  bs  lomiA  in  Sir  Jami* 
Sleoirt'i  Politiciil  Economj,  lib.  iv,  pari  ii,  cbi,p.  87. — Sen  alto  Uentr  Tbornton't 
Inquiry,  pp.  64,  309.  Hiiael'i  Slaliilicnl  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hollind,  p. 
S3.  (Weimar,  1609.)  SLorch,  Coun  D'Economie  Politifiue,  vol.  it,  p.  M.  (Edit. 
Psri*,  IB33.)  Mr.  McCulloeh  deriieB  ill  hi>  informalion  from  Slorch,  io  regard 
to  the  Continental  Banki,  and  Iranilatei  whole  pagea  into  his  Commercial  Dic- 
tianiry,  and  hia  notes  to  Adam  Smith'i  Wealth  of  Naliona.  In  ibe  former  work  it 
ii  erroneousiy  aaid  that  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  waa  eslahliahed  in  16S9.  Diet. 
Com.  Foreign  Banlti.  (Edit.  Land,,  1S35.)  The  lulbor  appear*  nnl  to  hive  known 
that  the  funds  of  the  bank  were  replaced  in  1802,  u  alaled  by  Hassel,  bat  intimate* 
thit  ihe  bank  ceased  to  eiiat  in  17B8.  Diet.  Com.,  p.  31,  article,  "  Amilerdam." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  edilors  of  the  EncjclopHdia  Americana  (article,  "  Bank," 
Tot,  i,)  aeaert,  with  more  ineicusable  inaccuracy,  that  "  During  the  whole  period 
since  the  eatnbliahment  of  the  bank,  no  peculation,  or  breach  of  trait,  od  the  put 
of  the  Directors,  has  ever  happened," 

t  Storch,  Coar*   D'Eeon.  Pol.  tom.  iv,  pp.  107,   184.     Siimondi,  Nouvean* 

Plincipea  D'Econ.  Polii.,  toI.  ii.  p.  US.     (Edit.  Fari^   1637.)  Ganilh.  p.  33.1, 

(N.  Y.  Ed.,  In.  by  Boileao,  1613,]  wya  ha  baa  not  been  aUa  lo  diaeoiet  whatbtr 

thia  bank  iuued  paper  money  or  not. 

%  Stoich,  Cour*  D'Econ.  Pol :  vcl.  iv,  p.  107.     Wt  hav«  nM  sccets  to  ths  a«- 
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Turning  our  attention  to  the  northern  portian  of  Europe,  we  find 
tfa&t  Catharine  II.  commenced  a  Tery  thorough  experiment  of  the  use 
of  a  paper  cuirency.  In  1768,  she  established  a  bank  of  assignata. 
The  bills  first  issued  amoimted  to  forty  millions  of  rubles,  and  were 
payable  in  copper  coin  on  demand.  As  the  amount  was  small,  com- 
pared with  the  wants  of  the  countiy,  and  was  not  enlarged  for  the 
fbU  period  of  eighteen  years,  these  assignats,  though  really  inconvet- 
tibleinto  specie,  remained  at  par  until  1774.  The  necessity  of  a 
circulating  medium,  their  being  received  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
and  the  moderate  amount  issued,  sustained  their  tbIuc  during  all  thia 
period.  The  invention  appeared  to  operate  bo  successfully,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  so  cheap  and  easy  of  execution,  that  in  17H6,  ^e 
Empress  was  persuaded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  (o  establish  a 
bank  of  loans,  for  their  especial  accommodation.  The  issues  of  this 
bank  soon  amounted  to  one  hundred  millions  of  rubles.*  The  faith 
of  the  gorernment  was  pledged  for  their  redemption,  and  they  were 
nominally  couTertible  into  copper  money  at  (he  bank.  The  notes 
were  loaned  on  the  mortgage  of  real  estate— on  serfs,  at  forty  rubles 
each — and  on  other  securities.  Within  two  years  aStei  llie  establish- 
ment of  this  bank,  its  assignats  fell  rapidly,  and  in  1795,  they  were 
31  1-^  pr.  ct.  below  par.  Varioua  measures  were  adopted  to  pre- 
aerre  their  par  value,  among  which  was  a  prohibition  to  export  or 
melt  down  the  copper  coin  in  which  they  were  redeemable  ;  but  as 
the  amount  of  Issues  continued  to  increase,  the  paper  asaignat  depre- 
ciated more  and  more  in  value.  In  1796,  at  the  date  of  the  death  of 
the  En^resB,  ihe  issues  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fiiiy-seven 
millionB  of  rubles  j  and  in  1810,  they  had  reached  the  enonnous 
amount  of  577,000,000  of  rubles.  The  depreciation  kept  pace  with 
the  excess  of  their  issues,  and  in  1811,  they  were  75  pr.  ct.  below 
par.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  govenunent,  whose  income  suffered  a  depreciation  re- 
quiring the  most  rigid  economy.  In  February,  1810,  the  government 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  assignats  to  be  a  sacred  and  in- 
violable debt,  for  the  repayment  of  which  the  whole  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  were  solemnly  pledged  ;  that  the  amoimt 
should  not  be  any  farther  enlarged ;  and  that  every  practicable  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  to  diminish  it.  A  portion  of  ihe  public  do- 
main was  offered  in  exchange  for  the  paper  assignats  ;  a  loan  office 
also  was  -cBtablished,  at  which  they  were  received  at  fitly  per  cent, 
discount ;  several  millions  of  rubles,  thus  collected  by  the  government, 
were  burned,  and  it  continued  to  collect  and  retain  as  large  an  amotmt 
as  the  expenses  of  the  govemmeut,  aided  by  a  considerable  increase 
of  duties,  would  petmit.t     M.  Storch  draws  an  appalling  picture  of 

■  Narlj  £  I  fi.OOO.OOO,  ■■limiting  ihs  ulrBr  rnbla  at  Si.  U.  ■tsiling  )  so  unoant 
«fMl  to  the  circnlatioQ  at  tfaa  Baub  o(  Eogluxl  at  tbst  dtta. 
t  Stocch,  Coun  D'Ecoo.  Polil.  vol  iv.,  p.  190,  et  leijq. 
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the  losaes,  embkmssmAiiti,  tad  diatreas  occkeioned  by  this  d«iHr«- 
ciated  paper  currency.  The  vigorous  meuuTea  of  the  govenuBent, 
howerer,  kept  it  from  further  depreciaticm  ;  and  for  several  years  one 
ruble  in  specie  was  worth  about  four  rubles  in  paper.*  In  1818  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Buaaia  was  established.  Its  capital  c<»isists  of 
30fiOO,0(iO  banli-iiote  ndiles  (a  liule  less  than  £1,400,000  ;)  it  is  a 
bank  of  diecomit  and  of  deposite  ;  and  has  branches  at  Archutgel, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  Slc.^  Although  the  regulations  of  this  bank 
are  very  excellent,  the  greateat  inconvenience  stilt  exists  from  the  im- 
mense amount  of  the  old,  depreciated  paper  money  in  circulation. 
The  government  has  been  obliged  to  hsTe  commercial  accounts  kept 
in  iha  denominadon  of  the  paper  ruble  ;  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  a  pa- 
per ruble  to  that  of  a  silver  one  is  as  1  to  3  .6  ;  and  the  old  notea  are 
BO  much  disfigured  and  torn  that  the  counting  of  them  is  a  profession 
at  Peteraburgh  for  a  class  of  persons  called  Artelsehiekt.X 

The  history  of  the  p^>er  currency  in  Sweden  is  equally  instructive; 
bnt  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  equally  particular  in  describing  it.  The 
Bank  of  Stockholm  was  founded  in  1657.  Soc»i  after  its  eat^Ush- 
ment,  its  issues  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  46,000,000  rubles. 
The  depreciation  in  their  value  kept  pace  with  the  excess  of  their 
issues,  and  at  one  time  they  were  96  pr.  ct.bdow  par.  The  confu- 
aion  and  distress  occnsionod  by  this  state  of  affairs,  induced  Gostavus 
III.  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  177Z,  to  adopt  vigorous 
measurea  to  restore  the  currency.  He  borrowed  large  eums  of  money 
in  Hollsnd  to  redeem  the  notes,  and  oiderod  that  no  new  emisaiona 
should  be  made ;  but  shortly  afterward,  in  his  war  with  Russia,  he 
sbsndoned  those  remedial  measures,  and  the  currency  returned  to  its 
former  miserable  condition.  For  nearly  thirty  years  last  past,  no 
coins  bare  been  in  circulation,  in  Stockholm,  excepting  copper  ;  the 
ordinary  paper  money  is  nearly  GRy  per  cent,  below  the  bank  par,  and 
all  commercial  operations  axe  much  embanassed  by  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  currency.^ 

Denmark  has  also  had  its  share  of  the  disastrous  effects  <^  a  paper 
currency.  The  Bank  of  Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1736  ;  and  in 
1745,  within  nine  years  after  its  foundation,  it  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  authority  of  the  government.  But  its  issues  were  con- 
stantly augmented  ;  the  public  suffered,  but  the  stockholders  gained. 
In  1773,  the  King  bought  up  all  the  shares  ;  its  emissions  were  then 

■  Tha  Axigiutian  Bank  becamfl  ta  Impeiial  Buik  ia  1786,  al  tfao  limi  that  iha 
Loan  Bank  for  tii<  nobilitr  wu  inula  >  put  of  Ibe  pUa  of  &  Nktitmal  Camotj, 
la  1797,  Panl  utabli*tied  Iha  Aid  Bank,  for  the  relief  of  the  nobilitj  ;  tba  ctiutei 
of  which  ma^  be  leen  in  Od<l;r  on  Canimerce,  p.  190. 

t  Kellj'i  CambiU.  vd.  i,  p.  103. 

t  Coxa'*  TiavaU  is  Rouia,  vol.  iii,  p.  SIS. 

fCoie'a  TraveU,  to),  iv,  pp.  S«7— 376.  Starch,  Coura  D'Econ.  FoL  vol.  iv, 
p.  191. 
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twenty-fold  greater  than  the  iqwcie  in  ita  va-nita,  and  were  atill  faitltor 
increaaed  fif^  per  cent.  All  gold  and  silrer  coina  disappeared  fnMn 
tils  circulation,  and  bills  were  ieaued,  for  the  puipoaes  of  change,  o^ 
as  low  a  denomination  as  twen^-fire  cents.  About  die  year  1791, 
with  a  view  to  alleviate  this  evil,  a  new  bank  was  eatabiiahed,  with  a 
conaiderable  specie  capital,  and  independent  of  the  Royal  Bank. 
It  commenced  with  promises  of  prompt  redemptioa  in  specie  and  of 
limiting  its  issues  to  about  twice  the  amount  of  specie  in  its  vaults  ; 
bv,  with  the  usual  good  faith  of  similar  institutions,  it  soon  soapended 
cash  paymenta,  and  forced  upon  the  nation  its  currency  to  such  ax' 
cesa,  that  in  1604  the  bills  of  the  new  bank  were  at  a  discount  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  Royal  Bank  were  forty-five  per 
cent,  below  par.  By  a  continuation  of  the  same  system,  in  October, 
1813,  eighteen  BkilUngs  in  paper  could  be  bought  for  one  in  silver ! 
Daring  that  yeai  a  new  monetary  system  was  adopted,  by  which  the 
money  of  the  new  bank  was  raised  to  about  fiAy  per  cent.  tJ  its  nomi- 
nal value ;  but  bank  money  continnea  to  be  used  in  most  commerciat 
transactions,  and  always  at  a  very  heavy  discount.* 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  by  the  Empreaa  Maria  TWesft 
during  the  seven  yeara'  war,  ran  through  a  similar  career.  Billa  were 
U  first  issued  to  the  amonnt  of  only  12,000,000  florins  ;  and  being 
receivable  for  public  dues,  and  moderate  in  their  amoHut)  they  i»> 
■sained  at  pax  for  a  considerable  period.  The  experiment  was  to 
snccesafiil  and  tempting  that  farther  emissiona  aoon  succeeded,  and 
were  attended  by  the  certiun  result  of  depreciation.  The  {oecious 
metals  dia^tpeared  from  the  circulation,  and  in  1797  the  bank  was 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The  Empress  ordered  that 
paper  money  should  be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts ;  but  arbitrary 
power  cannot  control  natural  laws,  and  in  1810  one  florin  in  silver 
would  exchange  for  thirteen  in  paper.  The  government  found  itself 
involved  in  such  troubles,  (hat  in  IStl  it  put  a  stop  to  all  farther 
issues  of  the  bank,  and  the  old  bills  were  declared  redeemable  in  new 
government  paper,  at  one-fifth  of  their  nominal  value.  In  this  way 
foui-fifiha  of  the  circulation  was  withdrawn,  to  the  loes  of  that  amonnt 
by  the  ctmimuni^ ;  and  the  paper  florin  rose  so  that  eight  vere  equal 
to  one  of  ailver.f 

The  banks  at  Rome,  Turin,  and  Naples,  havfl  axempli^d  the  samo 
principles,  and  their  money  has  seldom  been  at  a  less  discount  than 
twenty-five  per  cent. ;  but  the  pcditical  revolntiona  in  those  countries 
render  any  deductions  from  their  history  of  little  value> 

Of  all  the  continental  states,  Prussia  alone  has  maintained  its 
integrity  in  this  particular,  and  efiectuaUy  guarded  its  subjects  from 

■SianMiiMU,  Nanveani  Prin.  D'EIcon.  Pol.  vol.  ii,  p.  114.  Sloicb,  Com* 
JyEemt.  Polit.  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

t  SloTch,  nip,  ciL  p.  IBS.    SUaoadi,  vol.  ii,  p.  lit. 
vot.  vn.  kO.  XTrt.—TtM.  1840.    M  ^--  , 
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the  rainons  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency.  The  billa  of  tbe  bank 
of  B«riin,  fH»n  the  period  of  its  foundation  in  1705,  by  the  moderation 
of  its  issues  snd  the  integrity  of  its  directors,  continued  at  par  undl 
the  capture  of  that  cily  by  the  French,  in  1S06.  Its  suspension  at 
that  time  impaired  its  credit  for  the  ten  years  next  following,  but  nv 
longer.  The  Prussian  goveniment,  in  its  won  with  France  in  two 
instances  issued  paper  money,  which  was  for  a  time  much  depre- 
ciated ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace  the  prompt  redemption  of  thes« 
issues  restored  them  to  their  fuU  nominal  value.* 

The  vales  of  Spain,  issued  daring  her  American  wars,  preceding 
1781,  had  depreciated.in  1800,  seTGQty-five  per  cent.;  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England,  about  1802,  they  partially  retrieved  iheir 
ciedit,  but  in  1805  were  at  a  discount  of  fidy-eight  per  cent.f 

Let  the  reader  reflect  on  the  effects  we  have  experienced  in  this 
cotmtry  from  a  depreciation  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  bank  biUs, 
and  he  wUl  appreciate,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  and  dianess  which 
the  continental  nations  have  endured  from  a  paper  eurreney.  We 
shall  next  very  rapidly  examine  the  effects  of  the  use  of  a  paper 
currency  in  the  more  enlightened,  wealthy,  and  commercial  nations. 
Trance  and  England. 

It  is  true  that  our  own  practice  and  legislation  have  more  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  countries  we  have  abeady  examined.  Tho 
paper  issues  of  the  United  States  have  been  as  indiscreet  and  excea- 
aive  as  those  of  Russia  or  Sweden  ;  but  happily,  our  commercial  re- 
tations  with  England,  and  the  activity,  industry,  and  resources  of  our 
country  have  enabled  us,  unlike  those  countries,  to  rise  above  the  im- 
mense losses  inflicted  by  this  pernicious  system. 

Of  Law's  notorious  paper  money  operations,  we  have  heretofore 
given  a  full  historical  outline.^  But  that  aecoimt  did  not  imbody  all 
the  particulars  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  in  the  pursuit  of  tho 
present  inquiry.  We  shall  tiierefore  bo  excusable  for  adding  a  few 
facts,  derived  from  other  sources. 

Louis  XIV.,  at  the  Ume  of  his  death,  was  in  debt  to  the  enormouft 
amount  of  iT  142 ,000 ,000.  To  reduce  this  debt,  the  ministry,  by  on» 
of  those  frauds  which,  in  a  different  shape,  are  even  in  our  time  and 
in  our  country  resorted  to,  ordered  a  recoinage  of  the  }on\a  if  or.  Tho 
coin  in  circulation  was  ordered  back  to  the  mint,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived at  sixteen  livres,  and,  a  new  head  having  been  stamped  upon 
it,  was  reissued  at  twenty  livres.  By  this  edict  (passed  the  2d  Janu- 
ary, 1716,)  the  govenunent  extorted  from  the  people  one-third  part  of 
aB  the  specie  in  circulation.  The  holders  of  the  old  coin  were  natu- 
rally reluctant  to  make  this  sacrifice  ;  it  was  smuggled  into  Holland 
in  large  quantities,  recoined  there,  and  sent  back  again.     To  relievo 


■  SlOTch,  vol.  JT,  18fi.  tTb.  p.  189. 

t  8m  Dtmocntie  lUtisw  foi  Mtieh,  1B3B,  f.  SH. 
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ibe  Prince  Regent  fr(Hn  the  difficulties  attending  the  ezecntion  of  thia 
•ztorlionuy  edict,  Lew  laid  before  him  the  project  of  his  butk.  He 
im^KMed  to  buy  up  the  old  coin  at  a  higher  price  than  the  mint 
•Hawed,  and  to  give  in  exchange  the  notes  of  hia  bank,  payable  in 
the  new  coin.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  was  a  veiy  profitable 
operation  foi  the  bank,  while  the  holders  of  the  prohibited  coin  ssTed 
•smething  by  the  exchange,  eo  long  as  theii  bank  notes  would  pass  at 
par.  It  was  one  of  the  merits  of  Law's  pi^r  mcmey,  as  it  ia  of  mo- 
dem bank  bills,  that  by  a  kind  of  legerdemain,  it  concealed  the  real 
h»s  to  the  holder  beneath  an  apparent  advantage. 

The  bank  was  astonishingly  successful  for  three  years,  and  its 
notes  were  one  per  cent,  abore  par ;  when  the  Regent,  enrying  this 
prosperity  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  bought  up  all  the  shares  and 
took  the  baiA  into  his  own  hsnda.  The  notes  were  then  made  pay- 
able in  silvtr  coin,  not  specifying,  as  Law  had  draie,  the  kind  of  coin. 
It  ia  bnt  justice  to  aay,  diat  Law  from  this  moment  expresaed  his  con- 
riction  that  the  baikk  would  end  in  nun.  But  his  lemonstrancea  and 
predictions  were  unheeded.  In  1719-20  the  bank  had  a  prodigioua 
credit  7W  tfumsand  aix  hundfed  tmd  *inaty-aix  mtilioHt  of  livrea 
had  bem  manufactured  and  put  in  circulation.  Commerce,  manu- 
bcturea,  and  agriculture  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition; 
wealth  and  luxury  were  diffused  throughout  the  nation  as  if  by  magic ; 
and  it  was  asserted,  (as  it  has  been  in  this  country,  upon  equally  sure 
groonds,  under  similar  circumstances,)  that  the  whcde  national  c^tal 
had  been  increased  four-fold !  "  Nobody  minded  gold  or  silver," 
aays  Stenait, "  any  more  than  if  tfae  denomination  of  their  paper  had 
ito  relation  to  those  metals." 

Thiswasthestateof  afiairson  the 21stof  May,  1720.  The  Regent 
was  natnr^y  led  to  believe  that  the  value  of  money  depended  on  the 
royal  fiat ;  and  as  the  amount  of  paper  in  the  country  was  vastly  dis- 
proportinuae  to  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  book,  U  was  solemnly 
debated  in  oonBcil,  whether  the  coin  should  all  be  iovhUd  in  valut  by 
ordtr  of  the  gmanment,  or  the  paper  be  reduced  one-half.  .  The  latter 
course  was  judged  to  be  most  expedient,  and  was  announced  and  de- 
creed by  sn  mrtt  of  the  council,  on  the  day  last  mentioned.  The 
arrit  was  no  sooner  promulgated  than  tbe  whole  bt^ble  exploded. 
"  The  day  following,"  says  the  anthor  last  quoted,  "  a  man  might  have 
starred  with  a  hundred  millions  of  paper  in  his  pocket."  Law,  who 
had  before  been  regarded  almost  as  divine — (have  we  not  sonw 
analogous  example  in  this  country  T) — suddenly  became  the  execration 
of  France,  was  banished,  and  died  in  poverty.  In  die  October  fol- 
lowing, all  bank  notes  were  suppressed.*  "  The  bubble  no  sooner 
burst,"  says  the  author  last  quoted,  "  than  the  whole  nation  waa 

■  Sir  J>me)  Stanirt'i  Polit.  EcODomif,  toL  ii,  p.  tSO,  LoDdon  td.  17BT.  TUt 
woik  eontaiM  a  hll  UMeir  ef  LaiVi  Buk  and  tk 
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dnown  into  utoniahnient  and  constflrsatioD.  Nobody  could  conceire 
from  whence  the  credit  had  sprung  ;  what  had  created  such  moua- 
lains  of  wealth  in  so  shert  a  time  ;  and  by  what  witchcnft  and  faacina- 
tion  it  had  beeit  made  to  disappear  in  an  instant,  in  the  ahort  period 
of  one  day." 

"  Vohunea,"  he  continues,  "  have  been  since  written  in  France,  by 
men  of  speculatioa,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  a  %oant  of  eonfidenc* 
in  the  publie,  and  not  the  want  of  a  propei  security  fot  the  paper,  whicl^ 
•ccaaioned  ibis  downfall." 

The  same  evil,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  afillcted  our  banking 
flysten.  Nothing  but  "  a  teant  of  eonfidmee,"  say  the  advocates  o( 
credit,  produced  our  conunwoial  difficulties  in  1837. 

By  this  teiT^le  lesson  France  was  delivered  liom  the  evils  of  » 
paper  cuirency  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  subsequent 
history  of  her  banks  may  be  given  in  a  vary  few  words. 

In  1776  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Panchaud  established  a  bank  in  Paris, 
br  the  disooantuig  of  commeroial  paper.  But  this  bank,  like  aU  others 
of  which  we  have  any  aocount,  departed,  at  an  early  period,  liem  tho 
avowed  objects  of  its  fonnstion.  It  made  advances  to  the  govern^ 
ment,  aitd  was  soon  closely  connected  with  all  its  financial  opera- 
lions.  Its  issues  became  excessive,  and  its  notes  in  17S7,  wer» 
depreciated  six  per  cent.  The  government  soon  ^»oibed  all  its 
capital  and  loans,  and  it  ceased,  in  fact,  to  have  a  separate  existence. 
Still  farther  issues  of  paper  money  were  needed,  and  a  new  qwciea 
of  obligations  called  "assignata"  were  put  in  circulation  in  1769. 
They  were  based  upon  the  lands  of  the  clergy  and  smignsts  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  government.  They  originally  purported 
to  secure  to  the  holder  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  domain.  Their 
appearance  in  those  exciting  Umes  infected  the  nation  with  a  sew 
mania :  the  absolute  want  of  a  currency  fav<»ed  their  introduction, 
and  as  only  four  hundred  millions  of  franca  were  issned  during  the 
first  year,  they  sii%re^  no  depKciatlon  from  excess.  They  illns- 
lialed,  at  this  period,  the  theory  that  if  a  paper  currency  be  limited  to 
a  «Bwfl  amount,  and  be  receivable  for  public  dues,  it  will  circulate  at 
par,  withotit  reference  to  its  convertibihty  into  specie  w  the  security 
of  ita  ultimate  redemption.  In  fact  the  assignat  oontained  no  q>eciiic 
promise  to  pay,  and  was  finally  abbreviated  to  these  brief  tsnns : 
"Dotnaiitee  nalionau»:  atngnai  ^100  frattca."  Yet  in  this  form 
they  continued  to  pass  cnnent,  until  the  excess  of  their  issues  de- 
stroyed them.  In  Ssptember,  1796,  the  antonnl  of  issues  had  resched 
45,599,000,000  of  frames!  The  system  had  then  reaohed  its  limit 
snd  exploded.  An  assignat  of  one  hundred  franca  became  worth 
only  three  sous  and  ux  deniers  in  specie  !  At  the  close  of  this  year 
a  forced  loan  of  600,000,000  of  franca  was  laid  by  the  goremment, 
toward  which  one  hundred  francs  in  assignata  were  received  for  one 
(ran^,    Os  this  basis,  a  new  p^er  cumncy,  called  "  mandats,"  was  i%>. 
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mod  by  the  gOTeminent,  to  the  unonnt  of  3,400,000,000  of  francs. 
This  paper  money  soon  ran  down  sixty-foni  per  cent.,  and  eTentually 
ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  thne  became  nearly  Taluelesa.* 
TbtiB  we  see  that  neither  public  credit  nor  the  pledge  of  national 
domains  can  secure  a  paper  currency  from  becoming  utteriy  worth- 
less if  it  be  not  absolntely  limited  in  its  amouDt. 

But  the  neoeseitiet  of  trade  soon  led  to  other  and  more  legitimate 
banking  arrangements.  In  1798,  sereral  prirate  bankers,  some  mer- 
ehants  and  manufacturers,  and  some  apeculatoia,  establiahed  banking 
houses  ;  but  competition  and  the  want  of  capital  restrained  their  ope- 
Talions.  In  1800,  the  Bank  of  France  was  engrafted  upon  one  of 
these  private  establiahments  ;  and  in  April,  1803,  all  the  other  private 
banks  were  consolidated  in  the  Bank  of  France.  This  bank  was 
regulated  by  the  most  cautious  rules,  and  they  have  since  been  in 
general  strictly  obseired.  It  discounted  only  commerciaL  papery 
haring  not  more  than  sixty  days  to  run.  Its  customers  had  their 
names  entered  upon  a  list  which  was  frequently  revised,  and  thoso 
who  had  become  suspected  in  credit  were  stricken  off,  Ita  issues 
were  moderate  and  of  large  denominations  only. 

In  1805,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Auatrlans  and  Russians  against 
Bonaparte,  the  public  alarm  caused  so  great  a  run  upon  the  bank,  that 
It  suspended  specie  payments  ;  but  during  the  year  next  fbllowing, 
the  batde  of  Ansterlitz  and  the  capitulation  of  Presbm'gfa  having  re- 
stored public  confidence,  the  bank  resumed  specie  payments. 

During  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers  in  1B14,  a  mn 
upon  the  bank  drove  it,  a  second  time,  to  a  partial  suspension.  In 
Janoaiy  of  that  year  the  bank  only  paid  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
(kancs  a  day,  and  not  more  than  1000  francs  to  one  person  ;  bol  in 
the  following  month  of  Febmary  it  resumed  complete  pajrments. 

The  bills  of  the  Bank  of  France  have  never  hoA  an  extensive  cir- 
culatioD  ia  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  not  issued  of  a  less 
denomination  than  500  francs  (994) ;  and  the  abundance  of  specie  in 
(he  interior  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  that  circumstance,  and  in  part 
to  the  lessons  experience  has  taught  the  French  people.  In  1823,  ac- 
eording  to  M.  Say,  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  circulation  were  1 69,000, 
000  of  francs,  and  the  specie  in  its  vaults  unonnted  to  £08,000,000  of 
francs.  Its  deposiles  were  60,000,000  of  francs,  and  it  thus  had  148, 
•00,000  of  francs  to  redeem  its  bills.!  But  the  Bank  of  France,  with 
the  lessons  of  piudenoe  se  stron^y  before  it,  has  not  always  escaped 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  exoessive  issues,  inherent  in  all  paper  mo- 

*  Storcb.  ToL  it,  pp.  16>-jei. 
tGanilh,  356,  M  wq.  Sla!cb,vol,  h,  p.  170,  and  thenataof  J.  B.  8aj.  "The 
buk  i(  in  the  pilus  built  bf  Loai*  XtT.  foi  ths  Count  of  TadouM.  Tho  trei^ 
nira  it  kept  in  boiea  or  cukt,  in  vnj  itiong,  arcbad  viulU,  ueiler  gtooDd,  Eicit 
vinkhuBnopaniiigiHmouthofmMMvaniugnrf ;  and  tlia  ipeeis  U  taJaed  cr  Is«(« 
«rt<l  b]r  pnlUja,"— ii. 
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iMy  aTstsms.  In  1816  ha  i»w  b»c«iaa  excsBHTg,  mod  in  the  cnr- 
nnt  of  decflilfiil  prosperity  occssNond  by  iti  own  impnidciice,  it  wu 
bontB  Blong  to  the  reiy  rerge  of  buikniplcy.  In  NoTembei  of  that 
year,  ita  specie  was  rednced  to  34,000,000  of  francs  j  and  in  a 
eoontiy  leas  richly  stfplied  with  gtdd  and  ailrat  than  France — that 
ia  to  amy,  in  any  other  coanUy  in  Europe — ita  soaponsion  would  have 
been  inentabte.  The  gofenxni  of  the  benk  adopted  the  ntost  Tigo- 
roua  neasurea  to  relieve  themaeWes  from  this  perilous  position. 
They  largely  cnrtailed  their  discounts,  and  refused  all  pi^er  which 
had  more  than  for^-fire  daya  to  lun.  A  calamitoua  leTuIaioD  in  tnde 
was  the  consequence  of  these  measures ;  many  heavy  nercantfle 
houses  fiuled  ;  and  load  imprecstitata  were  heaped  upon  the  bank  by 
merchants  who  had  abundance  of  the  beat  business  psper,  with  sixty 
days  lo  mature,  but  were  obliged  to  suqiend,  by  the  rigid  rule  whidt 
the  bank  adopted.  But  these  aerere  measuiea  were  effectual.  Be- 
tween Norembec,  1618,  and  March,  1819,  the  specie  in  the  bank  was 
increased  from  34,000,000  of  fnncs,  as  aboTe  atated,  to  100,000,000. 
This  great  increase  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  various  small  chan- 
nels of  circtdation  throughout  the  kingdom. — It  fumiahes  an  instmct- 
ive  example  of  the  value  of  a  Urge  specie  circulation  in  a  commmuty, 
10  the  excluaion  of  small  bills.* 

But  the  most  inatmctive  example  in  the  history  of  paper  money  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  the  example  of  Great  Brluia.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  now  been  in  opeiutioii  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  Es- 
tablished in  the  ccHnmercisl  capital  and  great  money  market  of  the 
world ;  in  a  nation  suipaaaing  all  others  in  wealth,  commerce,  intelU- 
gence,  and  the  stability  of  its  laws  ;  snatsined  by  the  legiBlation  and 
credit  of  the  government,  and  closely  coimected  with  its  vital  in- 
tereats ;  established,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  experience  of  conti- 
nental atates,  during  nearly  a  century,  had  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  principles  of  banking ;  and  having  paased,  during  its  existence, 
through  every  conceivable  condition  of  proeperi^,  suspension,  and 
adversity,  of  peace  and  of  war — we  may  reason^ly  conclude  that  if 
a  system  of  banking  and  paper  money  can  be  brought,  by  wisdom  and 
experiment,  to  cora[d«te  perfection,  we  ahall  find  an  example  of  that 
perfection  in  the  Bank  of  En^and. 

This  bank  was  establiahed  in  1694,  nnder  the  auspices  of  William 
III.,  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  He  had  no  doubt  brought  with  him 
lo  England  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  his  own  country  had  de- 
rived &om  the  Banka  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh.  But  the  princi- 
flea  upon  which  it  was  founded  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  de- 
posite  banks  we  have  just  named.  It  began  by  lending  to  the  govern- 
ment the  money  which  the  sharea  of  its  capital  stock  produced.  Mark 
the  close  and  almost  inevitable  connexion  between  this  system  of  bank- 
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ing  uid  a  natimiaj  debt :  iads«d,  it  taaj  be  nfely  raid,  ^t  the  former 
cumot  hmg  exist  witbont  the  Utter.  To  the  Bank  of  England  lh« 
wwld  is  indebted  for  the  earliest  developement  of  "  the  great  credit 
sjraiem,"  a»  it  is  popolaily  called ;  a  aystem  which  is  baaed  upon  (he 
}viDci^e,  that  promises  to  pay,  by  a  goTemnwnt  or  bank,  may  be  made 
to  mppluit  all  actaal  money — on  the  strength  of  a  Ectitioas  credit, 
ccmfeired  by  legislation  and  extorted  from  the  necessities  <rf'  the  peo- 
ple— without  any  means,  intention,  or  eren  poaaibility  of  redeeming 
tboee  promises  according  to  their  tenor.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
governmental  and  bank  debt  in  England — openly  arowed  in  ibe  case 
of  the  former,  and  equally  tme,  in  the  case  irf  the  latter  ;  and  this  ia 
die  policy,  both  with  regard  to  goremmenta  and  banks,  which  a  nxf 
nerous  party  aie  endeavoring  to  establish  in  the  United  States. 

To  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Batik  of  England  ;  to  show  ita 
effective  agency  in  heaping  np  the  national  debt ;  the  aid  it  has  far* 
nished  to  monopollea  uid  to  the  accmmdation  of  wealth  by  the  aii»- 
tocracy,  and  (he  oppression  it  has  exerciaed  upon  (he  poor ;  to  trace 
the  nnmenms  sbuses  irf  its  power  complained  of,  evm  in  En^snd — 
a  power  which  holds  the  government  in  check ;  to  point  out  its  inter- 
ference with  free  trade,  its  support  of  the  corn-laws,  and  its  connezioB 
with  all  the  nnmberlesa  restrictions  which  oppress  evety  branch  of 
industry ;  to  bring  down  the  detail  of  its  operations  to  the  present 
day,  when  it  has  nsuiped  and  exerts  a  despotic  control  over  the  cur< 
lency  and  bulks  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  very  revenue  of  our 
government  so  long  as  Aai  revenue  ia  paper  money — would  require 
&e  space  of  a  vidrane.  The  acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been 
passed  in  relatioB  to  the  bank  are  so  nnmeiona,  that  according  (o  (he 
declaration  of  one  of  its  secretaries,  their  "  mere  titles,  alcme,  extend 
to  about  two  hundred  pages.*^ 

We  shall  only  notice,  very  brieSy,  a  few  events  in  its  histi)ry,t  from 
which  our  readers  can  infer,  whnther,  with  all  tiiis  long  experience 
and  immense  machinery,  the  paper  cmiency  ayetem  of  Engluid  ia 
worthy  of  adoption  in  the  United  States. 

Let  ns  firat  notice  the  bribes  paid  at  different  periods  by  the  Bank 
10  the  government,  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

In  170B,  the  Bank  advanced  £400,000  for  the  public  service,  with- 
out interest,  to  pay  for  (he  renewal  of  its  charter.  (7  Aane,  c.  7.) 

In  1742,  its  charter  wu  ^un  renewed,  on  the  advance  to  govern' 
nentof  £1,600,000,  witbont  interest.  (15  Geo.  II,  c.  13.) 

In  1764,  OD  the  payment  of  £110,000,  iu  charter  was  agiun  re- 
newed for  twenty-two  yean.    (4  Geo.  III.  c.  39.) 

*  Socnt  committse  on  tba  bank  ehuMi.  Appendix  •,  dMd  in  Pebiw  on  the 
Cuitri  of  tb«  BrttMh  EmpDA  P-  19S,  Lend.,  ISSa. 
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Id  17S1 ,  ita  chuMr  wu  again  continued  for  thirty-two  yean,  on  n 
loan  to  the  goretnment  of  £3,000,000,  st  three  per  cent.  (21  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  60.) 

In  1800,  the  charter  was  renewed  for  thirty-two  years,  on  a  loan  of 
£3,000,000,  for  six  years,  without  interest.  The  Bank  being  ihen  in 
a  state  of  BUiy>ension,  and  at  the  mercy  of  PaiUament  in  some  me^ 
sure,  the  interest  on  this  sum  was  remitted  for  a  long  period  sAer  the 
six  years  had  eipired.     (40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  28.) 

In  1633,  the  charter  was  again  renewed,  but  certain  infractions  of 
its  monopoly  were  effected,  which  the  Bank  resented  by  refusing  to 
offer  any  bonus.  It  may  be  cancelled,  upon  a  year's  notice,  aAei 
1645  ;  but  if  not  so  cancelled,  will  continue  until  a  year's  notice  by 
Parhament  be  given,  after  1855. 

The  total  amount  thus  adnnced  to  the  government  by  these  suc- 
cessive bids  for  the  continuance  of  its  monopoly,is  £8,110,000!  We 
thus  see  where  the  United  States  Bank  in  Permsylvaoia,  and  many  of 
our  State  banks  have  learned  some  of  their  financial  lessons.  This« 
however,  ia  but  a  small  item  in  the  corrupt  transsctions  between  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  government  of  that  country.  Its  original 
capital  of  £1,200,000  was  loaned  to  the  king,  at  the  enonsous  rate 
of  eight  per  cent,  interest.  At  every  possible  opportunity,  during  the 
century  and  a  half  which  has  since  transpired,  it  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  wants  of  the  government  and  the  cormptioD  of  Paiiiament,  to 
make  advances  on  equally  iniquitona  terma.  One  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  these  instances  occurred  while  the  Exchequer  was  under  the 
administiation  of  Chancellor  Vansittart,  now  Lord  Bezley,  in  1816, 
The  Bank  then  advanced  to  the  government  three  millions,  at  three 
per  cent,  interest  The  weak  Chancellor  advised  the  crown,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  extreme  generosity,  to  permit  the  Bank  to  add  these 
three  millions  to  its  pre-existing  ciqtita],  sllhough  at  that  moment  the 
government  had  a  disposaUe  Indaace,  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bsak, 
of  £10,807,000,  without  interest !' 

Between  1793  and  1815,  the  loans  thus  made  amoimted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  more  than  sis  hundred  tmd  eighteen  millioiitolfovoAa  ster- 
ling. The  profits  derived  by  the  Bank  from  this  corrupt  intercourse, 
may,  in  part,  be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  siuce  1790  it  has  dis- 
tributed among  its  propijetors  £51 ,546,666  1  By  the  corrupt  negotia- 
tion with  Vansittart  alone  the  Bank  realized  not  less  than  £6,600,000 ! 
Whence  have  these  profits  been  derived,  and  who  has  paid  them  1 
They  have  been  extorted  from  the  toils  of  the  wretched  laborer  by  the 
legitimate  operation  of  the  "  credit  system."  During  the  very  year 
when  the  Vansittart  loan  was  effected,  there  were  two  thouiand  tevea 
hundrtd  bsnkruptcies  in  Great  Britain. 

But  has  the  Bank  of  England  maintained  a  permaimu  cmrency, 

*  Pabrar  od  the  RaipiirHs  of  ths  BritiA  Smpiia,  p.  IH. 
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equivalent  to  gold  and  silv«t  T  Has  it  kept  commerce  Bscure  from 
dune  TeTubionB  wfaicb,  it  is  s&id,  will  become  m  niinous  b^  the  ex- 
dusion  of  an  elastic  paper  cnrroBcy  t 

For  Ae  first  sixteen  yean  after  ^e  establishment  of  the  Bank,  net- 
witlistanding  that  PnrUaiBent  made  strong  efibrts  to  sustain  it,  its 
ftperations  -were  disastress ;  its  notes  fell  to  a  discouat  of  twenty  per 
cent.;  and  fiaally,  in  1696,  it  saspendod  specie  payments* 

Ia1T45,  during  the  attem[M  of^e  Pretender,  it  again,  in  fact,  sus- 
t>ended,  by  resertiDg  <o  the  pitiftd  artifice  of  piying  «ut  aixpencoa  to 
gain  time.f 

Daring  Lord  Gordon's  riot  in  1780,  the  Bank  was  again  in  great 
danger,  both  from  the  alarm  of  the  public  and  the  violence  of  die  riot- 
ere.  Since  that  period  a  strong  military  force  has  always  been  kept 
within  its  wills. 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  til  great  flnspenfeion  for  flie  period  of 
twenty-thtee  years,  commeflcing  in  1T97,  arid  ending  in  May,  1821. 
To  an  unprejudiced  mind  die  statement  of  tins  fact  alone,  in  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  wodld  be  concluaive  evidence  of  the  false  priitciples  id- 
hercnt  in  the  systeni.  In  times  of  prosperity  it  tLppeais  to  operate 
admirably,  bnt  the  first  Mow  of  adT«rflky  stitiees  (he  whole  baseless 
fabnc  to  the  ground. 

A  short  time  previous  to  Ihis  suspen^on  of  the  Bdnk,  therb  4er5 
about  tttofaundiedaad  fifty  bomitryWfkri  in  Eoglahd;  and  of  these  not 
less  than  eigiay  'became  insolvent  before  the  catas^ophe  of  their  great 
mistress.  9d  soon,  however,  as  they  found  that  the  Bank  of  England 
was  allowed  by  Parliament  to  violate  the  integrity  of  contracts  with  im- 
pmtity,  the  country  banks  again  began  to  start  up,  and  in  1613  their 
number  amounted  to  more  than  nine  hundred.  Of  thjs  number  no  less 
dian  (too  hundred  and  forty  again  failed  in  less  than  the  three  years 
■ext  succeeding ;  ninety'two  of  which  were  Wound  up  under  com> 
missions  of  bankruptcy.  Our  American  banking  system  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  worst  the  world  has  evef  known ;  but  it  has  been 
anjnstjy  extolled  to  that  "bad  eminence  ;"  for  the  phper  currency  of 
En^and,  under  the  jirotection  of  its  "  Great  Regulator,"  that  object 
of  homage  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  the  "  credit  system,"  has 
suffered  revulsions  and  inflicted  injuries,  compared  with  which,  the 
evils  under  whicli  we  suffer  are  but  trifles. 

But  passing  over  these  ruinous  disasters  of  the  coimtry  banks,  a  fuH 
detail  of  which  would  fill  a  tolume,  let  ua  consider  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  A(  the  period  of  its  saspension  a  dangerous  foreign 
war  aroused  a  patriotic  sentiment  at  fiome,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
govenmtfnt  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Bonk,  public  meetings  were 
held,  and  combinations  forriied,  to  sostaid  the  current  circulation  of 
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Ha  Bank,  notwidutandiag  iu  nolation  of  ha  good  Ui(b.  A  com- 
mittM  of  ParUuneDt,  in  ih«  mme  manner  -whfa  cenain  conunittMa 
in  more  modem  times,  reported  that  the  Bank  was  abundaiitl]r  solrent ; 
Aotfajng  was  wanting  but  "  public  confidence,"  and  tfast  for  a  time  was 
manufactured.  The  goremment  took  the  notes  oi  the  Bank  in  all  ita 
tnnaactiDns  ;  and  its  issues,  for  the  first  three  years,  were  confioed 
within  reasonable  limits.  In  the  year  of  the  auapenaion,  they  amounted 
to  £11,114,120,  a  sum  at  that  time  too  large  for  the  ability  of  its 
Bank  to  redeem.  But  the  Itgai  privilege  conferred  on  the  Bank,  of 
making  contracts  and  not  AilfilliDg  them,  was  too  precious  a  boon  to 
remain  long  unemployed.  It  was  so  e^eily  taken  adrantage  of,  that 
ia  1609  the  cirenlation  of  the  Bank  had  nearly  doubted,  and  amounted 
to  j£r21,O27,470 !  and  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  1801  its 
bille  were  at  not  leas  than  eight  per  cent,  diacount.  In  1813,  theii 
discount  waa  twenty  and  one-half  per  cent. — worse  than  Mississippi 
money  in  New  York  at  this  date.  But  they  were  destined  to  still  far- 
ther depreciation,  and  in  1BI4  fell  twenty-five  and  one-eighth -gvc  ceal. 
below  par.  Contemplate  dte  corrency  of  a  nation,  amounting  to  more 
than  twenty-eight  millions  of  pounds  sterliag,  as  it  did  in  that  year, 
dei«eciated  more  than  one-fourth  of  ita  nominal  value.  Yet  the  Bank 
contimied  to  enlarge  its  issues,  and  in  1817  they  reached  the  amount 
of  ;C29,543,760 !  Thia,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  picture  of  a  National 
Bank,  in  a  conunercial  nation,  with  extraordioaTy  privileges  and  im- 
munities,  and  sustained  by  the  whole  credit  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  Can  history  fiffnish  a  mwe  instractiTe  example  ia 
determining  the  merits  of  a  paper  currency  ?  Is  it  possible  ita  either 
omr  Federal  Govenunent  or  the  Governments  of  the  States,  lo  fomid 
a  paper  money  bank  on  firmer  foundations  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
m  to  fortify  it  with  more  powerful  inmiunities  and  resources  ?  For 
more  than  tirent^-^ee  years,  terminating  within  lecent  recollection, 
England  suffered  beneath  the  infliction  of  an  irredeemaUe,  depreciated 
paper  currency,  the  very  cnise  our  country  is  seeking  to  relieve  itself 
from ;  and  yet  we  are  advised  to  resort  to  the  same  policy  which 
brought  that  infliction  upon  our  En^iah  neighbors. 

Bm  amid  this  ruinous  state  of  affairs  it  was  contended  by  the  "credit 
system"  partisuia  in  England,  as  it  has  lately  been  in  this  country, 
thai  paper  money  had  not  depneiated,  but  gold  and  silver  bad  become 
tnhanced;  and  in  1810,  a  committee  of  Parliament  was  appointed  to 
examine  this  grave  theory.  A  majori^  of  that  committee  were  men 
of  sense,  and  after  taking  examiaatioas  of  the  most  eminent  banken 
and  merchants  in  Europe,  produced  the  cel^rated  "  Bullion  Report," 
as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
waa  ascribed  to  the  true  causes.*  The  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  the  dishonesty  or  atolidily  to  reject  this  report ;  and  on 
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laodva  of  Mr.  Vansktait,  tbe  CliancellOT  of  the  Exchequer,  whou 
tagacity  in  money  matters  we  have  before  Uliutraled,  the  Hoiue  re- 
solTed,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Bank  notes  were  at  an  open  disGonnt 
of  ttfit  per  cent.,  "  that  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  En^sni 
had  hitherto  been,  and  were  at  that  time,  held  to  be,  in  the  pnblic  es- 
timation, equivEilent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm."  The  PaTliunent 
even  went  farther  in  their  effiirt  to  restrain  the  laws  of  trade  by  the 
bnUmn  Jitlmgn  of  their  theoreticsl  omnipotence ;  and  on  the  metio* 
of  L(»rd  Stanhope,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  an  set  that  the  bills  of 
the  bank  should  be  receired,  in  all  p^memta,  at  their  oomioal  rates  t 
which  actalsopassedthe  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1810.*  But  the 
bills  continued  to  decline  until  they  reached  the  niazimam  of  their 
depreciation  in  ISH. 

The  stoppage  of  specie  payments  by  laore  than  two  hiradred  and 
fi^  coantrjr  banks  in  the  two  years  immediately  fallowing  1614, 
by  diminishing  the  paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom,  raised  the 
rslne  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Peel's  act,  in  1819,  by  which  the  Bank  was  required  to  resume  in 
1823.  The  favorable  tnra  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1S21,  induced  the  Bank  to  snticipate  the  time  fixed  in 
Hr.  Peel's  biti,  aiid  to  resume  on  the  fiiat  of  May  in  that  year.  During 
the  suspension  the  country  banks  had  increased  to  the  number  of  nine 
hnndred.  The  destruction  of  their  paper  in  1815  and  1816  gare 
rise  (as  was  stated  in  Parliament,  and  admitted  by  all  parties,)  "  to  n 
imiTenali^  of  wretchedness  and  misery  which  had  never  beeQ 
equsUed,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme  in  Fruice."!  This,  be  it  remembered,  occmred  while  the 
paper  currency  was  under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  National 
Bank.  At  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  i4 
En^snd,  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  i»iiM  ot_ii»  eountiy 
banks,  and  they  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  reidnation  of 
poblic  confidence,  to  renew  their  abuse  of  that  confidence.  They 
forced  their  paper  into  snch  general  circulation,  that  in  1825  it  had 
been  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  in  1823.  The 
natural  consequences  followed ;  sad  a  more  terrible  and  appalling 
revulsion  occwred  in  1825,  than  that  of  either  1793  or  1816.  Seventy 
coimtry  banks  were  swept  off  in  less  than  six  weeks  ;  and  to  supi^ 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  withdraws!  of  their  bills,  more  than 
nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  putin 
cireslation.  Perhaps  thrice  that  amount  of  worthless  p^)er  money  was 
wholly  annihilated.     The  Bank  of  England  itself  was  broughttothe 

'  ^ononi  to  Ihii  *ct  of  Naliooal  B&nkruptcf,  kj  duersdiLable  to  lh«  good  faith 
and  jntaltigaiice  of  the  Biiliih  GoTsmniaiit,  «ra  vatj  laieij  m«t  with  in  Engliih 
■ellMriliM.  "  Sit  y»ier ;  lit  tamm  vcri  raptchu."  Surch,  vol.  iv,  p.  lU,  yiVM 
■  fall  aeceast  of  Um  nutter. 

f  Mr.  Honw's  ipetch  in  ihs  Hsdm  of  Commani. 
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isiaeritble  necessi^  of  iasuing  one-pound  notes  to  aroid  «  BuspemioB 
of  8p«cie  payments." 

It  wae  (Iwkig  (bis  memonbi*  crisis  tkat  Mi.  Hoddseoa  dedured 
in  Poiliament,  tliat  owing  to  the  destitution  of  coin  and  the  circulation 
of  country  bank  paper,  tte  people  of  England  weie  "  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  state  of  baiter." 

The  blaRie  of  this  terriUe  series  of  events  fall  heaTily  and  justly 
upon  the  Baak  of  England,  and  resulted  in  the  partial  abrogaUon  of 
it»  moso^^ly.  In  1836,  the  reetrictioa  by  which  joint^tock  banka 
had  been  Umit«d  to  six  partners  was  runored ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  limoSr  the  numbtt  of  thesie  banks  amounted,  June, 
1836,  to  seTenly-sevBa ;  four-Wh»  of  whid  iwoed  notes.  In  March 
of  that  year  their  circulation  and  loans  amounted  to  £3,094,(Kj5, 
The  private  banks  with  six  partners  still  continued  in  <^raliiNi : 
their  number  at  the  date  last  mentioned  was  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  and  their  loans  and  circulation  amounted  to  £8,353,694.  These 
inatitutionB  arc  now  so  numeroua  and  poweiful  as  to  hold  the  Bankof 
England  itself  in  check. 

The  more  recent  distuiinmces  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
affairs  of  England ;  the  extremity  to  which  the  Bank  has  been  reduced 
within  the  last  year,  forcing  it,  in  wder  to  avoid  the  suspensien  of  spe- 
cie p&ymenu  to  obtain  from  the  Bank  of  France  a  ktan  of  £2,000,000 
in  specie  ;  the  interruption  of  manufactures,  and  the  ruinous  steps 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  American  trade  in  consequence  of  tho 
hazardous  position  of  the  Bank,  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  obser- 
TatioD  ofthereader.  OurUaiilsprevent,atthistime,aparticulaTvieH 
of  these  occurrences. 

Is  there  anythbg  in  the  history  of  this  most  perfect  exemplification 
of  the  "  eredit  system  "  to  encourage  its  adoption  in  ihe  United  States  ? 
We  have  seen  the  Bank  of  England,  sustained  by  the  faith  and  re- 
sources tii  the  British  Empire,  twice  suspaiding  specie  payments 
altogether,  and  four  other  times  substantially  suspending,  by  ree«u1ing 
to  pitiful  expedients  of  paying  out  uxpences,  or  issuing  cancelled  on&> 
pound  notes.  We  hsve  seen  the  notes  of  that  bank  dejn'eciated,  at 
times,  to  nearly  twenty-six  per  cent,  below  their  nominal  value,  not- 
withstanding an  act  of  Parliament  requiring  them  to  be  leceived  at 
par.  We  have  seen  her  issues  fluctuating  several  millions  of  pounds 
within  a  few  months.  We  have  seen  a  destruction  of  country  bank 
paper,  during  her  administration  of  the  financial  alFairs  of  the  king- 
dom, unequalled  in  tbe  history  of  mankind,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  Law's  bank  in  France.  The  greatest  commercial  derangements 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  England  have  occurred  during  the 
existence  of  the  Bank  pf  England,  viz.,  iiT]783,  1797,  181C,  1818. 
1835,  and  1839;  aqd  in  each  of  these  iust40ces(he  operations  of  the 

*  Smilh-i  Westtb  of  Nitiotw,  vol.  iv.  (McColliKk'i  Ed.)  p.  S71. 
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Bank  bar«  tot  only  £uled  to  reliere  the  community,  but  have  actually, 
I7  means  of  ovet-issues,  produced  the  disasters  such  an  institution  is 
intended  to  pTevent.  "  In  no  less  than  seven  ioataufes,"  says  a 
writw  of  grebt  authority,  "  haa  (he  Bank  abused  its  power,  and  caused, 
or  greatly  contributed  to  cause,  immense  injury  to  the  public  interestSi 
since  1780."*  We  have  seen  how  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
has  grown  np  mainly  through  the  facilities  for  borrowing  afforded  by 
the  Bank.  We  have  seen  its  bribes  for  a  renewal  of  its  monopolies ; 
its  power  over  BritiBh  legislation  ;  its  enonnoua  profits,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  aristocracy.  Do  we  find  in  this 
history  an  example  worthy  of  adoption  in  the  United  States  1  Shall 
ihe  rotten  "  credit  system  "  of  Europe,  which  is  crumbling  lo  ruin  and 
inTolTiug  in  its  destruction  the  dearest  rights  of  the  community, 
nigTBte  to  this  free  nation,  and  transfer  to  us  and  our  posterity  the 
curse  which  has  blighted  the  land  of  its  birth  ?  Let  us  at  least  profit 
by  experience — an  experience  so  recent  and  so  palpable  as  that  of 
our  English  neighbors. 

We  have  not  profited  so  much  aa  we  ought  by  the  experience  of 
Ibreign  nations.  They  have,  for  centoiles,  been  going  through  the 
«ame  processes  snd  vicissitudes  we  are  now  experiencing.  Paper 
nwoey  has  been  tried,  with  every  possible  advantage  of  experience, 
wealth,  commercial  pre-eminence,  and  national  credit.  It  has  never 
succeeded.  The  dark  picture  of  paper  money  circulation,  presented 
by  the  history  of  our  own  afiairs,  since  the  independence  of  these 
Slates  was  established,  would  form  a  proper  sequel  to  the  sketch  we 
have  already  drawn.  But  in  respect  to  this,  we  must  pesume  on  the 
knowledge  of  our  readers  ;  and  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
leference  to  the  nuroerons  articles  on  this  subject  which  the  pages  of 
the  Democratic  Review  hare  presented  within  the  course  of  the 
past  two  years.  May  we  not,  then,  safely  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  McCulloch,  whose  words  we  quote  with  a  slight  variation, 
'"  that  whenever  the  power  to  issue  paper  money  has  been  con- 
ceded to  any  sef  of  persons,  it  has  been  abused,  or,  which  ia  the  same 
thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been  over  issued,  or  its  value  depre- 
ciated from  excess."  We  propose  in  a  second  Article  to  consider  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  ;  the  prc^r 
limitation  of  paper  issues  in  this  cotmtry  in  view  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  upon  which  we  have  to  work ;  snd  Ae  means 
by  which  that  limitation  may  be  efiected. 

fMoibai'*  "Latter  Ml  Ih*  Cqitmm;." 
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SONNETS    ON   THE    SONNET. 


I  Iwe  the  Sonnet^-so  compact  and  ao&t, 

With  ita  two  quatraina  and  its  thpleta  twain — 

Gift  of  Italia'a  mnse  in  Dakte's  reign, 
B^  Fetkarch  tuned  to  haimony  complete. 
From  the  bright  south,  in  words  and  numbers  sweet, 

Tis  quickly  wafted  o'er  the  bounding  main ; 

Sidney  and  Sfenseb  catch  the  graceful  strain, 
And  peerless  SuakspejIKE  doth  its  notes  repeat. 
Then  Milton  takes  it  for  his  noblest  rhymes ; 

And  though  not  found  in  lo&y  Dkyden's  lays. 
Not  Pope's,  nor  Goldsmith's,  yet,  in  later  times, 

Wordsworth  devotes  it  to  rehearse  the  praise 
Of  Nature,  Freedom,  Truth  ;  nor  merely  chimes 

With  tinlflipg  words,  bnt  wins  and  vean  the  bays. 

11. 

I  rtad  the  Sonnet    The  fidl  cmiplemaat 
Of  fourteen  lines  one  minute  will  despatch, 
And  so  much  time  one  easily  may  snatch 

From  labor  or  repose.    God  has  not  lent 

Our  mortal  term,  that  all  should  be  employed 
In  cheerless  toil ;  and  those  ordained  to  lead 
Laborious  lives  should  take  more  earnest  heed, 

Lest  their  diviner  powers  become  alloyed. 

Or  rust  and  die.     This,  then,  the  Sonnet's  part ; 
Within  its  narrow  pale  are  oft  combined 

Thought,  fancy,  genins,  high  poetic  art ; 
And  when  for  lengthened  song  no  hour  we  find, 

The  Sonnet  comes  to  charm,  to  mend  the  heart, 
And  with  ambrosial  fare  to  feed  the  mind. 
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I  virite  the  Sonnet.  In  this  work-day  sge 
A  busy  man  can  seldom  make  the  time, 
To  ten^t  the  muae  in  more  extended  rhyme ; 

And  though  it  patience  need  the  lines  to  gauge, 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  Sonnet's  laws. 
Yet  when  the  mind  ia  raised,  the  fancy  wana. 
Some  core  and  eflbrt  will  the  task  perfono. 

I  write  it  too  (though  late  the  gift)  becanee 

I  iiame  it  ia  the  sohtaiy  walk ; 

Or  in  the  flying  car,  when  motion,  noise. 

Will  not  allow  you  or  to  lead  or  talk  ; 
Or  when  some  careless  task  my  hand  employs ; 

Or  in  the  restless  watches  of  the  night ; 

Thue  putting  blank  or  etdl  thoughts  to  flight. 

IV, 

I  pri/tt  the  Stmnet.    Some  one  gmmhles,  "  Why  T 
"  Must  all  who  write  bad  verses  shine  in  print  t" 

E'en  though  I  should  not  profit  by  the  hint. 
The  question's  fair,  and  claims  a  fair  reply. 
My  aoBweT,  then,  kind  reader,  this  must  be — 

Though  bards  are  numerous,  "  much  remains  uoeung  ;"* 

Much  in  this  land  of  ours,  where,  fresh  and  young. 
Nature  disports,  and  thought  and  speech  are  free. 
Then,  too,  our  native  masters  of  the  lyre 

Seldom  employ  this  form  of  poesy ; 
In  other  modes  they  choose  to  strike  the  wire, 

Leaving  the  Sonnet  to  such  wights  as  me : 
And  if  n^  strains  wake  ia  a  single  breast 
One  pure,  high  thought,  why  should  they  be  suppressed  T 

NeviYork,lMO.  B.  F.  B. 

*  "  Hoeh  <r«t  muang  remuni." — Bs«ttib'>  Mmtlrd.    Book  IL 

— "  Much  jt*.  remtiui 

Umui^."— CowrsB'i  Tiu.     Book  HI. 

Alw— T.  RiTQHis,  ftutm. 
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THE  ZEPHYR,  THE  ROSE,  AND  THE  STAR. 


Whne  ths  iLraim  that  tiirna  the  mil 
With  it*  never  ceuing  flow, 

"  From  windering  'mid  the  grore. 
With  iti  Bummec  ^meoU  clul. 

Green  md  bright, 
I  hive  come,  mj  only  lore. 
To  make  thy  ■raril  gbd, 

Thi*  fair  oi^t. 

"  I've  been  iteming  ill  the  itayr 
I  have  journeyvd  far  antt  near  ; 
But  I  come. 


Find  a  home." 

Tbna  whiapering  aoll  and  aweal, 
Towarda  tba  roie'*  aliady  bower 

Stole  the  wind ; 
But  ehe  looked  not  ap  to  greet — 
Ah  I  whereroce  ia  the  doner 

So  uukiudT 

"Hy  beaoteon*  me,"  he  aaid. 

Id  hia  moat  bewitching  tone, 
"  Witt  thou  chide, 

And  turn  from  me  ihy  head  1 

I  love  tliDb  t^ell,  my  own- 
Fail  young  bride." 

Then  itale  ha  to  her  aide,' 
And  kiaaad  away  a  tear 

From  her  eye  ; 
But  the  roae  only  aighed. 
And  be  pauied  in  vem  to  heat 

Het  reply. 

Thnnigh  the  Caaement  opened  wide! 
I  wsi  wntching  one  bright  (loi 

In  the  aky ; 
And  ai  lilTDed  the  roae  aaide, 
Ita  aofl  ray  fiom  afar 

lit  her  eye. 


"Ah,  cruel  wind,"  aaid  aha, 
"  I  have  trualed  thee  loo  long  ; 

For  B*  apel) 
Hai  tangbt  ibea  conataney. 
And  vain  ia  now  thy  aong — 

Fua  lh«e  weU  ] 

"  Away  to  yon  bright  boiver, 
Wbare  many  a  biMaom  Itit 

May  be  [bine, 
And  perhape  aome  fooliah  flower,. 
Whoaa  hean  ihon  will  ei»Da»e, 

Likeiooine. 


"In 

By  thee  anieen,  unknown. 

For  a  while, 
Ever  brightly  in  the  neat 
The  evening  lUr  looked  dowD-' 

With  fond  imile. 

"  Bat  I  cared  not  for  ita  light. 
And  ita  fiithrulneaa  deipiied — 

Oh,  ao  blind ! 
Thy  whiapen  oT  delight 
My  yoiing  haatt  only  prized,- 


Fickle  < 

Vet  ne'er  that  alar  ita  i«j 
On  me,  Trom  iia  bright  htHBa;- 

Ceaaed  to  caat — 
While  thou,  too  long  away, 
Ah.  now  too  late  hartcomik' 

Beloved,  at  laat!" 


And  forth  to  nei^b'ring  bower. 
Through  the  atar-gemmed  nighty  he  Sent 
Off  ao  fait '. 


He  told  hia  tale  of  love. 
While  the  roae  waa  soon  forgotr 
Once  eo  dear. 


That  no  more  upon  iti  beam 
The  lovely  roae  might  gazei 
Nor  be  aeen. 


Where  the  bright  and  EliDuOfi  «< 

Qlowa  afar. 
O'er  the  flowret'a  lonely  tomb. 
By  faUan  leaaaa  light  pteawd, 

Sbinta  iha  atar. 
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specie  circulation,  concurrent  in  ifae  commuDity,  may  be  so  coosideTable 
as  to  adjust,  without  disturbance,  the  balances  arising  in  foieign  com- 
merce, the  security  and  convertibility  of  bank  bills,  in  the  sense  the  latter 
term  is  used  in  this  country,  are  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The 
Bssignats  of  Russia  were  nominally  convertible  on  demand  into  copper 
coin,  and  the  credit  of  the  Empire  was  pledged  for  their  uldmate  redemp- 
tion. The  bills  of  ihe  banks  of  Vienna,  Oopenhagen,  and  Stockholm, 
purported  to  be  payable  on  demand  in  specie.  The  public  domain  and 
the  faith  of  the  government  were  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
French  assignals  and  mandats.  The  notea  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
in  fact  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  national  wealth,  as  the  capital  of  the 
bank  is  a  part  of  the  public  debt.  And  in  the  United  States,  bank  bills 
have  generally  pri)fes3ed  to  be  payable  in  specie  on  demand,  and  in 
many  instances  their  ultimate  rt-ilemption  has  rested  upon  the  most  solid 
securiiy.  But  in  all  these  iiistjiiiciia  an  excess  of  issues  has  hastened  to 
great  depreciation ;  a  result  which  can  never  be  avoided  by  any  accumu- 
lation of  security  for  ultimate  redemption,  nor  by  any  promise  to  pay  on 
demand,  unless  an  equivalent  amount  of  specie  be  held  by  the  promiscr. 

A  mere  promise  to  pay  on  demand,  based,  not  on  the  actual  ability  to 
keep  that  promise,  but  on  credit,  and  on  a  calcuktion  of  chances  as  to 
the  demand  being  enforced,  is  not  enough.  Such  a  promise  has  been 
shown  to  be  inefTectual  repeatedly  in  England,  several  times  in  France, 
and  times  without  number  in  Austria,  IDeomaik,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  no  institution  iiad 
Tentured  to  issue  its  bills,  payable  on  demand,  without  possessing  in  its 
vaults  the  means  of  ruliilliug  the  uui(;i'iakiDg.  The  Bank  of  England 
first  made  the  experiment  of  loaning  its  credit,  and  of  issuing  promisei 
to  pay  when  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  redeem  those  promises. 
The  promise  is  bllacious;  it  is  dishonest.  The  promiser  knows  it  to 
be  out  of  his  power  lo  fulfil  it  literally ;  and  the  public  perfectly  well 
know  that  it  cannot  be  complied  with-  If  it  were  on  honest  and  fiiilhful 
promise,  based  upon  adequate  means,  the  bills  would  never  &11  below 
par,  for  they  would  always  in  truth  represent  the  same  amount  of  specie; 
but  the  inordinate  cupidity  of  banks  could  not,  on  those  conditions,  Do 
satisfied. 

Nor  is  mere  security  of  ultimate  redemption  sutlicienl  to  keep  paper- 
money  at  par.  No  credit  security  can  be  better  than  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  yet  the  notes  of  that  Banlr,  as  we  have  seen,  were,  within 
a  very  recent  period,  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  below  par.  Hence 
real-estate  banks  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  the  nominal  value  of 
their  bills ;  and  the  bills  of  the  banks  organized  under  the  new  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  though  secured,  beyond  all  question,  by  the 
pledge  of  State  stocks,  and  of  bonds  and  mortgages  at  half  estimates^  are 
generally  at  a  scale  of  deprcciaLiun  below  the  bills  of  the  old  banks. 
The  post-notes  of  the  Bonk  of  the  United  States  pay  interest,  and  are 
probably  securs,  as  the  Bank  can  hardly  have  wasted  in  so  short  a  time 
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Uie  whole  amouDl  of  its  capital;  yet  these  bonds  have  bllen  eighteen 
per  cent  below  par.  But  a  aill  stronger  example  may  be  shown  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Stales,  the  ultimate  security  of  which  can  be  hardly  called 
in  question.  Yet  these  bonds,  paying  six  per  cent,  interest,  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  sixty-five  cents  on  a  dollar  I 

On  the  contrary,  the  wants  of  the  community  have  sometimes  giren 
currency  to  a  limited  amount  of  paper-money  which  had  neither  ultimate 
•ecurity  of  payment  nor  convcnibiitty.  For  the  first  eighteen  years  the 
[Ntper-money  issued  by  Catharine  II,  did  not  become  depreciated ;  it  was 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  barter,  and  the  amount  issued  was  within  the 
bounds  of  that  necessity.  During  a  portion  of  the  period  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments,  its  notes  even  bore  a  small 
premium,  until  by  over-issues  they  were  depreciated.  The  French  as- 
(ignata,  after  they  assumed  a  form  which  had  no  security,  and  did  not 
even  contain  a  promise  to  pay,  were  for  a  considerable  time  current  at 
par,  until  they  were  issued  beyond  the  wants  of  the  public.  So  in  the 
case  of  Law's  bank,  after  its  promise  to  pay  in  the  proper  denomination 
was  changed,  its  credit  was  not  instantly  impaired,  but  the  bills  con- 
tinued current  until  they  were  issued  in  such  profusion  as  to  become 
valueless. 

And  in  the  United  Slates,  in  quiet  times,  when  the  currency  is  not  re- 
dundant, a  question  seldom  arises  as  to  the  real  responsibility  of  a  bank, 
or  the  amount  of  specie  provided  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills.  When 
the  currMicy  is  crowded,  and  exchanges  become  adverse,  the  inquiry 
becomes  very  serious. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  are  we  not  right  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  public  attention  has  been  Gxed  too  strongly  on  two  points,  to  wit, 
ultimate  security  of  redemption,  and  a  fancied  convertibility  into  specie, 
when  in  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  most  important  inquiry  should 
be — what  is  the  amount  of  issues  t 

So  strongly  have  these  views  taken  possession  of  the  present  English 
economists,  that  they  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Ricardo 
stated  the  theory,  and  it  has  been  warmly  espoused  by  Mr,  McCulloch, 
that  paper-money,  made  a  legal  tender,  and  receivable  for  public  dues, 
might  be  kept  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  by  the  mere 
limitation  of  the  amount  issued,  without  any  reference  lo  its  convertibility 
or  security  for  its  ultimate  redemption.*  The  latter  writer  maintains 
that  "  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  lo  sustain  ihe  value  of  such  notes,  that 
diey  should  be  payable  at  all ;  the  only  thing  which  is  required  for  that 
purpose  is,  that  they  should  be  limited  in  quanlit^."  The  reasoning  of 
these  writers  may  be  briefly  thus  stated :  Every  country  has  a  certain 
number  of  exchanges  to  effect,  and,  so  far  as  regards  them,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance whether  these  are  effected  by  a  certain  number  of  coins  or  by 

•  Ricardo'g  "  PTOposals  for  an  Econoiiiicn)  and  Secure  Currency,"  publiahed  in 
1811.    Hii  Political  Economy,  Chapter  XXV. 

HeCuIloch's  Notuto  Siaith'i  Wealth  of  Nuioni;  vol.  IV,  p.  099.  Commercial 
Koioiiary,  p.  6G.  ';s'^ 
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an  equal  amount  of  paper-money.  Notes  are  merely  tickets  or  counters, 
used  in  computing  values,  aa  property  is  transferred  from  one  individual 
to  Boother.  Their  value  depends  wholly  on  the  number  in  circulation, 
compared  with  the  number  of  exchanges  to  be  efiected.  If  too  large  a 
proportion  be  issued,  (hey  sink  below  specie ;  if  too  small  amount,  in 
proportion  to  the  specie  in  circulation,  their  superior  convenience  will 
raise  them  to  a  small  premium. 

The  extensive  circuklion  of  valueless  paper  in  the  United  States,  in 
prosperous  times,  or  when  the  currency  is  not  redundant,  seems  to  con- 
firm these  views.  After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  May,  1837, 
it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  that  in  the  course  of  business  almost 
every  kind  of  ccilificate  or  piece  of  paper  resembling  a  bank  bill  was 
freely  circulated.  Necessity  required  tokens;  specie  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, nor  solvent  bank  bills ;  and  valueless  tokens  supplied  their  place. 
But  such  a  paper  circulation,  in  C3se  of  any  public  cainmily,  becomes 
utterly  worthless.  Should  the  stability  of  the  government  be  shaken,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  paper. 

A  French  writer,  of  much  vivacity,  has  cotnpared  Rlr.  Rlcardo's 
paper  currency  to  the  mimic  forlificntions  of  the  Chinese,  and  perhaps 
the  illustration  is  belter  than  any  argmnenl.*  "  Admiral  Anson,"  ho 
says,  "in  his  voya£;cto  China  discovered  that  the  fortifications  placed 
along  the  river  at  Canton,  end  which  were  intended  to  inspire  him  with 
a  respect  for  the  power  of  the  Chinese,  although  they  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance  at  a  distance,  were  really  made  only  of  figured  paper, 
and  were  mounlcl  with  nothing  but  cannons  of  pasteboard."  "  The 
Chinese,"  he  continues,  "have  reasoned  like  Mr,  Ricardo:  the  use  of 
paper  instead  of  copper  for  artillery  supplies  the  place  of  a  very  expen- 
sive material  by  means  of  one  more  cheap ;  and  by  exchanging  all  copper 
cannon  for  paper  the  entire  value  of  the  copper  will  be  saved  to  the  coun- 
try." "  This  would  do  very  well,"  he  adds,  "  so  long  as  peace  con- 
tinued ;  but  on  the  first  appearance  of  war  or  danger  it  would  be  seen 
that  paper  money  and  pa])er  cannon  would  by  no  means  equal  the  real 
metals  they  have  displaced,  and  that  public  security  had  been  sacrificed 
to  a  mistaken  economy." 

The  convenience  of  a  paper  currency  in  large  and  distant  transactions 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  denied.  But  it  appears  to  be  established  by 
the  facts  and  reasonings  which  we  have  rapidly  brought  into  view,  that 
such  a  currency  cannot  be  permanently  kept  at  par  with  gold  and  silver 
except  on  two  conditions:  first,  that  it  be  issued  aa  a  mere  certificate  ac- 
tually representing  an  equal  amount  of  specie  deposited  for  its  redemp- 
tion; second,  if  it  depend  at  all  on  credit,  the  amount  of  issues  must  bear 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  currency  of  a  country,  and  must 
be  absolutely  and  unrelaxin^rly  limited  at  that  point.  The  former  con. 
dition  deprives  paper-money  of  the  source  of  its  chief  profits,  and  is  not 
likely  to  Vs<-!on  adopted — though  it  is  a  rcstilt  to  which  we  hope  eventu- 

-  SiimoBdi,  Nouveaux  Prin ;  D-Zcon.  Tolit ;  Vol.  II.  p.  106,  Ed.  P«i«,  1827. 
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ally  to  uiiva  On  the  latter  conditioQ  a  moderate  amount  of  [Mpoi 
currency  may  be  safely  used,  if  It  be  only  possible  U>  keep  it  down  niiniii 
such  limita. 

Ltt  ua,  then,  with  these  principles  in  view,  examine  the  queglion  in  a 
practical  aspect,  with  reference  to  the  United  States.  Our  banks  all 
promise  lo  pay  on  demand  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide  by 
the  pledge  of  land  or  of  State  credit  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  their 
bills.  But  both  of  these  provisions,  as  experience  has  proved,  are  not 
enough  to  preserve  a  sound  paper  circulation.  There  is  no  limitation 
apon  the  amount  of  issues;  and,  notwithstanding  the  checks  above  men- 
tioned, we  constantly  see  our  currency  expanding  and  coniracting  at 
short  intervals,  and  these  fluctuations  are  accompanied  by  commercial 
distress  and  manifold  public  injury,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  economical 
point  of  view.  It  is  rain  to  hope  that  these  evils  may  be  prevented  by 
penalties  upon  suspension;  the  interests  of  the  banks  become  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  the  enforcement  of 
such  penalties  will  ever  be  impossible.  A  remedy  must  be  found  which 
wilt  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  tbe  evil,  and  we  must  look  for 
relief  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  which  no  positive  legislation  can 
sufely  attempt  to  control. 

No  proposition  can  be  established  on  stronger  reasoning,  a  priori 
than  that  if  banking  were  thrown  open  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  each  individual  were  allowed  to  issue  his  own  notes  without 
restraint,  this  branch  of  business,  like  every  other,  would  regulate  itself. 
But  admhtiag  this  conclusion,  it  has,  we  fear,  little  practical  value  in  the 
present  condition  of  things;  for  the  community  have  so  long  been  subjected 
to  an  artificial  state,  they  have  so  long  looked  upon  printed  bank-notes 
at  of  more  value  than  written  promissory  notes,  and  have  been  led  into 
habits  of  confidence  by  the  apparent  security  thrown  around  the  former 
by  the  magic  of  legislative  charters  and  the  imposing  apparatus  of  boards 
of  directors,  that  before  the  illusion  could  be  completely  dissipated,  and 
each  individual  could  he  brought  to  exercise  an  unprejudiced  judgment 
upon  the  money  he  received,  in  the  same  way  that  he  now  does  upon 
4ther  articles  of  barter,  a  long  course  of  fraud  and  deception  would  ex- 
haust itself,  and  losses,  inconveniences,  distrust,  and  hazard,  might — it  is 
not  unlikely — drive  the  community  back  to  the  former  evil  system  before 
proceedmg  through  the  troubles  which  would  be  iocidentto  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  one.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  the  cooperation  of  twenty- 
six  legislatures  in  such  a  measure ;  and  a  single  State  by  adopting  it 
would  suffer  the  greatest  inconveniences  from  the  non-conformity  of  its 
neighbors,  as  has  already  been  experienced  iu  the  attempt  to  suppress 
bills  of  a  small  denomination.  We  must,  therefore,  apply  our  remedies 
to  the  present  condition  of  afiairs;  and  as  the  laws  of  trade  have  already 
been  violated  by  positive  legislation,  we  must  resort  to  other  legislation 
lor  the  purpose  of  gradually  restoring  a  healthy  and  natural  condition. 
The  great  practical  question  then  recurs — how  can  the  amount  of 
paper  isstics  iu  the  United  Statt-s  be  rrUtiiUrd  within  the  limits  necessary 
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to  safety  t  Wa  do  not  ask,  'withio  what  limits  they  can  be  naed  wUh 
advantage,  ibr  ve  do  not  regard  them  as  attaided  with  adrai^ge  in 
whatever  proportions  issued;  but  taking;  the  great  existing  pyramid  of 
evil  as  it  actually  stands,  the  important  practical  question  here  considered 
is,  how  it  may  be  modified  and  reduced  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

One  class  of  politicians  will  answer — by  a  Nadooal  Bank ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  certainly  not  of  this  opinion ;  for  our  hitfoiy, 
during  the  last  half  century,  as  well  as  European  history,  for  four  times 
that  period,  prores  that  a  National  Bank  does  not,  in  bet,  secure  that 
benefit  But  if  the  people  were  convinced  that  such  a  bank  would  ef- 
fect this  object,  they  would  still  feel  that  the  political  dangers  arising 
therefrom,  through  the  strength  conferred  by  it  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  above  all  the  want  of  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  char- 
ter such  a  bonk,  are  more  conclusive  arguments  against  the  establishment 
than  the  prospect  of  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Laying  aside,  then,  the  agency  of  a  National  Bank,  what  other  reMric- 
tionscan  be  iuTentedfor  the  limitation  of  paper  issues)  Can  the  Federal 
Qovemment  assume  the  prerogative?  Clearly  not,  within  its  present 
delegated  powers,  as  hitherto  exercised.  The  right  to  authorize  incor- 
porated banks  to  issue  paper-money,  which  has  so  long  been  assumed  by 
the  State  Legislatures,  although  it  has  in  bet  amounted  lo  an  usurpation 
of  a  prerogative  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution, 
could,  not  at  present  be  controlled  by  Congress,  without  the  express  assent 
of  the  States.  If  the  States  would  refrain  from  the  further  exercise  of  this 
power;  if  they  would  give  life  to  that  dead  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  doubtless  designed  to  authorize  Congress  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency,— the  framers  of  that  instrument  being  under  the  idea  that  gold 
and  silver  would  constitute  the  currency  of  the  country, — and  would  con- 
sent not  to  tamper  with  the  interests  of  the  Union  by  local  legislation  on 
this  subject  of  general  interest,  such  a  course  would  prolwibly  be  the 
wisest,  most  direct  and  efficient.  Convenience  requires,  and  the  Con- 
stitution provides,  that  the  standard  of  metallic  currency  shall  be  kept 
uniform  by  the  Federal  Qovernment,  and  an  equal  control  over  the  sub* 
stilulps  actually  used  for  specie  would  be  no  improper  power  to  be 
vested  in  the  same  government.  But  this  result  must  be  produced,  if  it 
ever  be,  by  a  convictim  of  the  public  mind,  the  first  seeds  of  which  are 
as  yrt  scarcely  sown.  As  a  practical  measure,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  fear  ii  is  hardly  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Can  it  be  expected  that  the  several  States  will  unite  in  any  common 
measure  for  restricting  paper  issues?  Great  difficulties  would  arise  in 
attempting  such  conjoint  legislation.  Who  would  determine  the  proper 
limit  of  issues?  In  what  proportion  should  those  issues  be  distributed 
among  the  Slates?  What  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  that  every 
State  will  acquiesce  in  a  permanent  arrangement  which  could  never  be 
so  nicely  adjusted  by  positive  law,  as  to  distribute  equal  benefit  to  every 
part  of  the  Union  ? 
In  the  meantime,  then,  can  nothing  be  done  lo  mitigate  the  evil?     If 
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die  Federal  GoTemment  hare  not  the  power,  and  the  St^e  gOTenunents 
have  not  the  inclination  tn  adopt  decided  measures,  reaching  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  can  neither  of  these  legislatures  apply  any  palliative 
tneaaares  which  will  afibrd  some  intermediate  reliel'}  We  thlnlc  they 
may. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  a  purely  metallic  currency,  in  the  per- 
verse Mnse  which  is  ascribed  to  us  by  the  advocates  of  the  Credit  System. 
We  do  not  contend  for  the  destruction  of  credit,  or  that  in  every  act  of 
commerce  or  baiter,  the  diflerence  or  value  of  the  property  exchanged 
or  sold,  should  be  paid  at  the  time  in  gold  and  silver.  Credit  and  con- 
fidence will  always  exist  and  perform  important  functions  in  every  civil- 
ized community-  and  a  more  groundless  calumny  was  never  uttered  than 
that  which  charges  on  the  advocates  of  a  sound  currency  a  design  to  de- 
stroy credit  and  confidence.  Promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  draiis, 
checks,  and  all  the  various  fertile  inventions  of  business  and  commerce, 
by  which  balances  are  suspended  or  adjusted,  or  money  transmitted  or 
represented,  will  always  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  trade,  and  will 
largely  mingle  with  every  branch  of  business  in  all  civilized  commu- 
nities. But  these  contracts  or  substitutes  should  always  have  reference 
to  some  unvarying  standard.  That  standard  our  Constitution  has  made 
to  be  gold  and  silver.  This  constitutional  standard  it  Jias  been  the 
effort  of  the  self-styled  "friends  of  the  Credit  System"  to  banish  and 
debase,  and  the  Democracy  have  simply  been  struggling  to  maintain 
and  restore  it.  Its  preservation  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional honor  and  faith,  as  well  as  of  private  integrity.  Destroy  it, 
and  the  right  of  property  is  destroyed;  all  wealth  becomes  illusory 
and  of  uncertain  value.  Destroy  it,  and  every  motive  for  honest  in- 
dustry is  removed.  The  upright  man  is  confounded  with  the  knave; 
the  honest  dealer  with  the  cheat.  Destroy  ibis  standard,  and  practi- 
cal  agrarianism,  in  the  most  odious  Whig  sense,  is  at  once  esta- 
blished ;  the  law  of  force  would  prevail  over  all  immunities  and 
rights;  rapine  would  usurp  the  seat  of  justice,  and  social  life  would  be 
dissolved  in  barbarism.  For  this  standard  the  Administration,  speaking 
the  feelings  of  the  peoplfe,  are  strongly  contending;  while  the  Opposition 
with  equal  eagerness  are  attempting  to  effect  its  prostration.  They  are 
the  friends  of  perpetual  credit  instead  of  payment,  of  paper  instead  of  specie, 
of  promises  and  devices  instead  of  AiIRlments.  They  would  absorb  all 
the  weakh  of  the  coimtry  to  themselves,  and  have  the  rightful  owners  con- 
lent  with  their  paper  promises  to  refund  it  on  demand.  They  would 
have  the  States  become  tho  mortgagers  of  the  public  revenues  and  domains; 
would  drew,  upon  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  the  luxuries  of  Europe  to 
our  shores  for  the  gratification  of  their  ovm  extravagant  tastes,  or  of  their 
presentshort-sighted  commercial  avarice;  and  would  provide  no  resources 
to  protect  public  credit  from  disgrace  and  secure  the  foreign  creditor  from 
being  defiiiudcd.  Gold  and  silver  they  would  banish,  if  possible,  beyond 
the  seas,  and  would  send  after  it  our  very  lands  and  the  riches  of  our  soil, 
if  the  latter  were  capable  of  exportation.     In  place  of  these  substantial 
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riches  tbey  would  give  ua  itocks,  post-aotes  and  bank  billi,  payable  in 
othet  promises  to  pay,  and  would  ibrever  banish  all  real  money  from 
the  a&irs  of  their  impTOTed  community.  These  are  the  real  agrarians, 
thetrue  levellers,  albeit  disguised  under  the  tinsel  of  the  "Credit  System." 
These  men,  who,  by  destroying  the  standard  of  the  currency,  and  banish- 
ing the  only  real  test  of  value,  set  afloat  the  prices  of  labor,  of  land  and 
of  commodjiies,  inflate  the  community  with  artificial  wealth,  palm  oS*  a 
baseless  subsitiute  in  the  place  of  money,  and  press  their  desperate  and 
hollow  theories,  until  the  obligations  of  all  contracts  become  futile,  and 
men  can  neither  know  the  value  of  that  which  they  may  appear  to  pos- 
sess, nor  the  worth  of  that  which  necessity  compels  them  to  purchase. 
The  advocate  of  hard  money  is  the  friend  of  a  stem  and  unvarying  stand- 
ard, by  which  labor,  contracts,  merchandize,  and  all  other  property,  may, 
with  even-handed  justice,  be  measured  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
The"Credit  System"  manisforafallacy,afraud,alyingprDmise^a3hadow 
of  real  money.  He  dreads  the  cash  standard.  Its  plain  and  unvarying 
marks  and  weights  confine  him  to  honesty  and  faimesa.  When  he  re- 
ceives he  must  pay — which  is  no  part  of  his  intention.  When  he  pro- 
mises it  compels  him  to  fulfil — which  is  the  farthest  possible  from  his  real 
views.  It  cuts  off  the  mystery  of  tlie  brolier,  the  banker  and  the  money- 
changer; the  magical  transrautalion  of  rags  into  wealth  cannot  be  effect- 
ed in  il3  presence.  Stock  companies,  post-notes,  kites,  memorandums, 
interest  accounts,  commissions,  salaries,  and  all  the  dark  inquisitions 
of  the  bank  director's  parlor;  the  intrigues,  impositions,  frauds,  extortiona, 
double-dealing  and  favoritism  of  the  '■  Crtdit  System,"  ^-anish  before 
the  bright  face  of  the  golden  eagle;  and  misguided,  oblique  ingenuity  can 
no  longer  over-reach  the  bluntest  honesty.  Honor  to  thai  far-sighted 
and  firm  statesman  who  was  the  first  to  raise  his  voice,  many  years  ago 
in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  against  the  corrupt  paper-money  system,  and 
in  favor  of  the  stem  specie  st;indard! 

To  the  circulation,  diffusion  and  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Benton,  we  look  for  relief  from  our  present  evils.  Public  opinion,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  legislation,  must  curtail  and  restrict  our  paper  issues. 

It  must  act  upon  legislatures,  and  first  exterminate  all  bills  of  a  small 
denomination.  This  is  the  first  point  of  attack,  the  only  immediate  pal- 
liative which  there  seems  any  hope  of  applying.  If  legislation  force  pa- 
per money  inio  use,  legislation  must  be  used  to  vender  that  money  as  in- 
nocuous as  possible.  This  is  not  a  new  restriction  of  free  choice  or  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  community;  it  is  merely  lopping  off  one  branch  of 
a  more  extensive  and  long  established  restriction.  The  restraint  upon 
natural  right  takes  its  origin  from  that  legislation  which  confines  the 
right  to  use  credit,  in  (he  shape  of  bills,  to  a  favored  few;  and  to  requiro 
those  bills  to  be  of  large  denominations,  so  as  not  to  exclude  gold  and 
silver,  is  but  an  abrogation  of  part  of  the  original  monopoly.  If  we  had  no 
paper-money  under  the  drnomioution  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  vacuum 
would  be  immediately  supplied  by  gold  and  silver.  By  this  means  a 
larga  amount  of  specie  would  be  introduced  and  diffused,  and  paper  issues 
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XTOuld  be  ezceediagly  restricted.  Bank  bills  would  be  confiaed  to  the 
uses  of  commerce  in  its  larger  transactions,  like  other  evidences  of  debt. 
All  tl^at  commerce  required  would  be  issued,  and  no  doubt  an  excess 
would  RometiiDes  be  put  ia  molion.  But  tbe  effects  wuuld  be  Sal  less  dis- 
astrous than  our  present  fluctuations.  If  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
in  gold  and  silver,  were  ditTused  through  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
we  could  bear  the  exportation  oftwentyrtiiliions  with  comparatively  little 
incwivenience.  The  consequent  curtailment  of  paper  would  chiefly  afiect 
commerce,  so  that  the  mconvi^nience  would  chiefly  alight  where  it  ought 
in  Justice  to  alight,  upon  those  whose  imprudence  produces  the  evil;  and 
would  not  as  ai  present  be  shilted  off  from  the  speculator,  sad  visited  upon 
the  heads  of  the  fanner  and  laborer.  With  a  paper  currency  never  rising 
beyond  half  the  amonot  of  currency  required  by  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  remainder  of  gold  and  silver,  fluctuations  of  five  or  ten  mil- 
lions in  the  latter  might  not  seriously  affect  the  former,  but  would  only 
produce  those  necessary  and  legitimate  results  which  flow  from  the  in- 
evitable variations  of  foreign  exchange. 

We  hope  the  Democracy  will  keep  constantly  up  to  this  standard, 
maugre  the  clamors  of  the  money-changers,  speculators,  and  bankers. 
Let  the  war  upon  small  bills  be  unflinching,  persevering,  exterminating  I 
We  must  look  chiefly  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  this  relief;  but  tbe 
Federal  Government  may  aid  much  in  the  struggle.  Tbe  Independent 
Treasury  Bill  bears  strongly  in  favor  of  the  specie  standard,  and  although 
probably  of  no  very  potent  effict  itself,  will  be,  we  trust,  but  the  precursor 
of  tbe  gradual  extension  of  the  same  policy  ihroirghout  all  of  the  States. 
The  rejection  of  paper-money  in  government  transactions  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Such  measures,  supported  as  they  are  by  public  opinion, 
give  glorious  encouragement  to  tbe  friends  of  an  honest  and  substantial 
currency. 

The  suppression  of  small  bills  is  not  merely  a  remedial  measure  for 
the  currency;  it  is  a  step  towards  the  reformation  of  public  morals.  The 
notorious  "  Credit  System"  stops  not  at  the  point  of  substituting  paper- 
money  for  gold  and  silver.  It  aims  to  postpone,  evade,  and  defeat  all 
real  payments.  Its  theory  is,  that  one  credit  may  be  substituted  for  an- 
other to  an  indefinite  rxlrnt.  and  that  (he  day  of  actual  payment  may  be 
postponed  for  ever.  Gold  and  silver,  land,  merchandii^e,  houses,  public 
property,  canals  and  rail-roads,  may,  upon  its  principles,  be  sold  or 
pledged,  and  the  proceeds  forthwith  appllf-d  in  luxury  nnd  enjoyment, 
and  their  places  be  represented  by  bank  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and 
State  stocks,  upon  the  exchange  and  barter  of  which  the  community  can 
thrive  and  grow  richer  and  richer  until  the  end  of  time.  How  different 
is  the  true  principle  of  honest  cash  payments ;  of  giving  value  for  value ; 
of  real  instead  of  illusory  neallh  ;  of  honesty,  good  feith  and  integrity, 
instead  of  obliquity,  fraud  and  evasion! 

Our  readers  we  trust  will  have  patience  while  we  probe  this  matter  a 
little  further.     Its  full  exposition  is  of  vital  importance  at  this  crisis. 
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In  thU  coimtry  the  word  "  money,"  ought  aot  in  strict  propriety  to  be 
ever  applied  to  bank  bills.  Money  meaiu  the  legal  tender  of  the  conn- 
try.  Bank  bills  are  a  mere  substitute  for  money.  Money  is  that  which 
by  the  law  of  the  land  may  be  used  in  the  payment  of  debts.  By  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  gold  and  silver  only  can  effect  that  end, 
and  they  alone  are  money.  In  barter,  which  in  an  eitended  sense  em- 
braces all  commerce,  where  the  articles  exchanged  do  not  equal  each 
Other  in  value  fractional  differences  must  be  adjusted  in  money.  That 
which  ^No/Zy  adjusts  these  diffeiences  and  pays  tbem,  ia  money.  Bank 
bills  hare  insidiously  usurped  this  function,  and  have  practically  violated 
the  Constitution.  They  have  in  fact  and  in  practice,  by  the  force  of  State 
legislation  and  by  universal  usage,  become  a  legal  lender  in  the  payment 
of  debts ;  and  if  not  objected  to  expressly  at  the  time  of  presentation,  the 
tender  of  bank  bills  is  a  legal  tender  of  payment.  But  in  fact  (hey  are 
only  substitutions  of  one  credit  for  another,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  they 
should  be  stripped  of  their  assumed  and  illegal  character  of  money.  If 
any  number  of  persona  had  only  one  direct  transaction,  each  with  the 
other,  there  would  be  no  bank  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  rep- 
resentations of  money.  But  where  a  series  of  transactions  is  contem- 
plated, the  balance  of  any  particular  barter  is  not  paid  in  money  at  the 
time,  because  it  is  expected  that  some  future  direct  or  indirect  transaction 
will  extinguish  or  modify  that  balance.  A  token  or  evidence  of  the  ba- 
lance is  passed  or  made  by  the  parties,  and  that  token  or  evidence  may 
be  either  a  charge  in  account,  a  promissory  note,  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  a 
bank  bill.  These  are  all  contrivances  to  avoid  the  actual  use  of  money  ; 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  call  either  of  them  money.  They  are  no  more 
money  than  the  ticket  brought  home  by  the  cook  from  the  family  grocer, 
or  the  tallv-stick  which  the  servant  carries  daily  to  the  baker,  and  which 
serves  to  adjust  hJs  account  at  the  end  of  the  week.  And  bank  bills 
have  no  more  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  money,  than  book  debts  or  the 
tally-stick ;  they  are  more  convenient  and  perfect  tokens,  but  they  are 
only  tokens  of  indebtedness.  Book  debts  are  not  readily  available  ex- 
cept between  the  immediate  parties ;  they  must  be  specially  assigned  to 
third  parties.  Bank  bills  have  a  convenience  of  denomination  and  form 
which  enables  them  to  be  used  as  the  token  of  money  due  in  many  suc- 
cessive transactions,  without  any  actual  payment  Promissory  notesand 
bills  of  exchange  hold  an  intermediate  place,  in  point  of  convenience,  be- 
tween book  debts  and  bank  notee,  being  more  convenient  for  transfer  than 
the  former,  and  lees  so  than  the  latter.  But  it  is  said  that  bank  bills  are 
payable  in  specie,  while  book  debts  and  notes  are  payable  in  bank  bills. 
But  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  book  debt,  the  promissory  note,  and  the  bill 
of  exchange  are  as  much  payable  in  gold  and  silver  asthe  bank  bill.  No 
legislative  power  in  the  United  Statcscan  make  them  otherwise.  The  holder 
of  either  of  the  former  class  of  securities  is  as  much  entitled  to  have 
them  paid  in  specie  as  is  the  holder  of  a  bonk  bill.  The  latter  is  moro 
convenient  in  its  properties  and  form,  being  payable  to  bearer,  and  requir- 
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iog  no  eDdoTsement  in  its  transfer.  But  ita  nature  is  the  same  tnih  thu 
of  oihei  obligations,  and  it  is  no  more  convertible  into  specie.  A  book 
debt  or  a  piomisaory  note  can  only  be  dischaiged  in  gold  and  silver,  if 
the  holder  require  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  it 
is  good  ibr  nothing  except  the  nominal  value  of  the  paper.  And  this  is 
also  true  of  the  bank  bilL  It  is  not  money  in  any  sense  which  will  not 
equally  apply  to  book  debts  or  bills  of  exchange.  Its  form,  and  not  its 
nature  or  ^e  tenor  of  ita  obligation,  makes  it  more  convenient  for  trans- 
ler.  It  is  a  mere  evidence  of  debt,  and  if  not  convertible  into  money,  is 
worth  nothing.  Au  outlawed  account  current  is  as  valuable  as  the  note 
of  a  bank  which  is  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand. 

It  is  desirable  to  disabuse  the  public  mmd  on  this  subject,  and  to  bring 
back  all  the  evidences  of  debt,  or  acknowledgments  of  money  due,  whether 
book  accounts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes  ot  bank  notes, 
into  <Hie  distinct  class,  and  to  separate  that  class  entirely  from  the  idea  of 
money.  If  a  horse  worth  one  hundred  dollars  be  exchanged  for  another 
worth  fifty,  and  filiy  dolkia  iu  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  exchange, 
the  transaction  is  closed.  It  is  an  instance  of  money  adjusting  a  balance 
where  the  articles  exchanged  do  not  exactly  meet  in  value.  If  instead  of  the 
fifty  dollars  m  money,  a  carriage  worth  fifty  dollars  be  given,  it  is  a  final 
act  of  barter',  each  party  gives  and  receives  value,  If  instead  of  the  car- 
riage, the  fifty  dollars  be  charged  in  account,  the  parties  expectingto  have 
further  transactions,  credit  begins  to  intervene,  and  the  transaction  is  not 
closed.  The  charge  in  account  is  an  evidence  of  money  due.  If  instead 
of  the  charge  in  account  current,  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  be 
given,  it  is  still  an  evidence  of  debt,  more  convenient  for  transfer  than  the 
charge  in  account,  but  credit  is  still  an  element  in  the  trBn£action,andthe 
balance  is  not  paid  in  money.  If  instead  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change, a  bank  note  be  given,  we  have  still  a  substitute  for  money ;  a  more 
coDveoient  and  available  evidence  of  debt  than  either  (he  account  current  at 
promissory  note,  but  yet  not  a  legal  and  actual  payment  of  the  balance. 
It  difiers  not  in  its  nature  from  either  of  the  former  evidences  of  debt ;  it 
k  in  a  more  convenient  form,  but  possesses  the  same  qualities,  performe 
the  nme  functions,  and  nterely  furnishes  a  voucher  of  so  much  money 
doe.  It  is  not  money  iu  any  legitimate  meaning  of  that  word  ;  it  is 
merely  a  representative  of  money;  an  invention  to  delay  and  avoid  the 
actnal  use  of  money.  If  this  distinction  be  not  correct,  no  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  money  and  ita  substitutes,  betweoi  cash 
and  credit,  between  actual  payment  and  an  exchange  of  debts.  Shall  it 
be  said  that  because  bank  notes  ore  easily  transferable  and  pass  through 
many  hands  before  they  are  converted  into  specie,  they  are,  therefore, 
moneyl  Then  it  must  be  not  on  account  of  their  nature,  but  their  superior 
convenience.  But  many  banker's  checks  or  drafts  would  pass  as  readily 
and  remain  as  long  in  circulation  as  bank  notes,  if  they  were  issurd  with 
equal  formality,  and  made  payable  on  dnmand.  Dora  the  fact  thiit  one  evt- 
■Inice  of  debt  is  payable  on  demand,  and  ihc  othtr  is  not  payable  on  dt-  -JIC 
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mand,  make  ihe  fonner  money }  Then  accounts  current,  when  the  coune 
of  trade  has  not  cetabliahed  &  rei^ubt  period  of  credit,  or  &AeT  that  period 
has  expired,  became  money.  The  law,  hy  g'iving  days  of  grace  on  all 
notes  but  bank  noles,  and  by  forbidding  individuals  to  issue  Doles  payable 
on  demand  like  b  .ok  notes,  has  prohibited  all  but  tlie  favored  moaopolisls 
from  puuing  their  evidences  of  debt  in  a  convenient  form  for  easy  use, 
and  this  interposition  of  the  law,  against  natural  ri^ht  and  the  principles 
of  free  commerce,  has  conferred  on  bank  notes  an  exclusive  advantage, 
making  them  generally  available  insiead  of  actual  money.  The  conse* 
quence  has  been  that  these  representatives  of  money  have  superseded  and 
postponed  the  actual  payment  of  the  balancrs  or  differences  in  barter,  to 
ao  great  an  eitent,  that  the  adjiistmcnl  of  those  balances  in  the  legal  ten- 
der has  become  embarrassing  and  indeed  impossible. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  excessive  subsiitutJon  of  credit  for  pay- 
ment—of  the  representatives  of  money  for  money  itself — should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  so  extensive  and  universal,  and  especially  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  small  transactions  between  parties  who  have  no 
regular  commercial  intercourse.  In  other  words,  it  is  desirable  that 
■mall  balances,  arising  in  single  transactions,  should  in  general  be  ac- 
tually paid,  and  that  money  be  used  for  that  purpose  instead  of  any  sub- 
stitute. 

Hence  may  be  derived  a  strong  argument  for  the  suppression  of  bills 
of  a  small  denomination.  These  hills  irresistibly  supplant  specie  of  the 
same  denominalion,  and  lead  to  the  perpetual  substitution  of  credit  in  the 
place  of  money.  They  should  ha  banished  from  circulation,  and  the  le- 
gaJ  money  of  the  country  should  be  introduced  in  their  stead,  and  made 
to  perform  its  proper  functions.  We  have  for  many  years,  in  fact,  had 
no  actual  payments;  the  whole  course  of  business  has  been  the  mere 
substitution  or  exchange  of  one  credit  for  another ;  and  these  credits  have 
thus  accumulated  to  so  vast  an  extent,  (hat  any  attempt  to  enforce  payment 
has  resulted  in  extensive  bankruptcy.  It  appears  to  have  wholly  escaped 
our  memory,  that  every  man  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  bound  to  pay  his  debts 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  not  in  the  debts  of  other  men,  and  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  demand  similar  payments  from  those  wlio  owe  him.  The  refu- 
sal to  receive  a  fresh  credit  in  the  place  of  an  old  one,  and  the  demand  of 
actual  payment,  even  from  banks,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  oppressive 
and  odious.  Even  the  banks  which  so  plausibly  promise  to  pay  specie 
for  their  bills,  hesitate  not  to  visit  with  their  indignation  and  vengeance 
the  creditor  who  presumes  very  civilly  to  ask  for  a  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise. No  merchant  who  has  a  bank  account  dares  to  demand  specie  fui: 
the  bills  they  pay  out  to  him;  be  will  sooner  pay  a  premium  to  the  bro- 
ker for  gold  and  silver  than  incur  the  hostility  of  the  tyrannical  incorpo- 
ration which  holds  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  credit  in  deposit.  The 
banks,  those  lordling  debtors  to  the  whole  world,  have  assumed  a  bold 
control  over  their  timid  and  abject  creditors  ;  they  have  virtually  abro- 
gated the  coasiilulioiial  provision  against  an  illegal  tender ;  they  have 
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impudeDtly  piamiseil  to  pay  on  demand  bo  long  as  they  can,  by  theii  com- 
bined authority,  prevent  thai  demand  from  being  enforced ;  and  the  mo- 
ment this  prevention  has  failed  them,  they  have  scoffed  at  theii  promises, 
discarded  all  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
legislative  indulgences,  extorted  from  the  fears  and  distresses  of  the  com- 
munity, or  purchased  from  corrupt  representatives. 

The  community  must  be  brought  back  to  a  system  of  real  payments. 
They  must  team  to  distinguish  money  from  &lse  tokens.  All  ordinary 
transactions  must  be  adjusted  in  something  else  than  mere  substituted 
credit  The  banks  must  be  taught  obedience  lo  the  laws,  and  be  so  curtailed 
of  power  as  no  longer  to  terrify  their  creditors.  They  must  be  prevented 
from  infusing  their  pernicious  and  deceptive  tokens  and  promises  into  the 
various  ami  innumerable  Iransaciions  of  the  industrious  classes.  Their 
operations  must  be  restricted  to  the  larger  transactions  of  commerce,  and  a 
tound  currency  of  gold  and  silver  must  supplant  at  least  one-half  of  the 
worthless  paper  (rash  which  now  constitutes  the  sole  medium  of  exchange 
and  barter.  Until  this  be  effected  there  can  be  no  stability  in  commerce, 
nor  in  any  department  of  industry  and  trade.  Revulsion  will  follow  revul- 
sion ;  speculation,  extravagance,  extortion  and  knavery  will  pervade  the 
land,  and  the  value  of  labor  and  of  all  real  property  will  be  perpetually 
fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Public  morals  and  national  good  failh  will 
continue  to  be  degraded  and  impaired ;  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  will 
eventually  become  as  unequal,  in  this  association  of  republics,  as  it  is 
io  the  most  aristocratical  and  consolidated  empires  of  Europe. 

Within  these  limits  we  boldly  take  our  stand  as  the  advocates  of  a 
pronipt  return  to  a  purely  metallic  currency;  a  currency  which,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  may  be  legally  tendered  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  And  it  is,  in  feet,  against  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  noisy  advocates  of  the  "  Credit  System,"  the  bankers, 
speculators  and  money-changers,  are  struggling,  under  various  pre- 
tences and  disguises.  They  ridicule  the  proposition  of  a  specie  cur- 
rency. They  pretend  that  cash  payments  will  destroy  commerce. 
They  demand  paper  promises  to  the  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
would  compel  us  to  receive  for  payment  in  all  transactions  that  which 
is  no  payment,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  Conslimtion.  And  it  is 
among  the  disguises  of  their  real  ends  that  they  aim  to  confound  the 
proper  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  money.  They  manufacture  and 
diffuse  bank  notes,  which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  money,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  excluding  all  real  money,  and  thus  constrain  the 
community,  in  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  either  to  forego  all 
barter  and  commerce,  or  to  accept  in  exchange  for  substantial  value  a 
token  which  the  Constitution  does  not  recognize  as  payment.  Thus, 
by  the  force  of  public  legislation,  indirect  indeed,  but  repugnant  in 
spirit  to  the  Constitution,  the  community  is  placed  under  the  necrssi-y 
c^  receiving  into  universal  use  a  paper  substitute  for  money,  which,  by 
dint  of  loBsea,  counterfeits,  depreciation,  feilures  and  refusals  to  pay,  liuds 
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directly  to  the  amaasing  of  great  estates  by  the  privileged  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  sufieriog  mas  of  the  people. 

It  is  our  wiah  to  arouse  the  comniunity  agaiosl  this  CDnspiiacy ;  to 
induce  them  firmly  to  take  their  stand  in  favoi  of  real  payroeDts,  real 
money,  and  a  specie. Etandiird.  The  first  piacticol  movement  towards 
this  desirable  end,  as  we  have  already  raideavoied  to  show,  is  the  sup- 
pression of  all  bank  notes  of  a  small  deDominatitm.  We  would  proceed 
slowly  and  gradually,  but  steadily,  and  with  firmness.  Wo  would  not 
stop  at  the  deoomination  of  fivo  dollars,  or  ten  dollars,  or  twenty  dollars. 
We  would  proceed,  before  stopping,  at  least  as  Ikr  as  the  example  presented 
by  France.  Three-fourths  of  the  actual  money  in  use  would  thus,  in  all 
probability,  be  gold  and  silver,  and  the  large  bills  of  the  banks  would 
stilt  aSbrd  every  needful  aid  to  the  heavy  transactions  of  commerce. 
The  fluctuations  arising  from  foreign  trade  could  then  be  easily  adjusted 
out  of  the  mass  of  the  specie  in  the  country,aud  we  should  escape  those  ruin- 
ous  convulsions,  panics,  and  suspensions,  which  have  so  frequently,  within 
the  last  few  years,  wasted  the  accumulations  of  our  industrious  popula- 
tion, and  exhausted  the  vast  resources  of  our  natural  wealth.  An  abso- 
lute limitation  of  the  amount  of  paper  issues  must,  some  how  or  other,  be 
effected;  and  in  the  absence  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  e& 
feet  this  limitation,  the  next  most  efficient  and  practical  measure  is  the 
stippression  of  bank  notes  of  a  small  denomination  by  the  Legislmurea 
of  the  several  Stales. 

The  ground  would  then  lie  open  for  the  safe  and  practical  introduo 
tion  of  the  true  principle,  which  should  govern  thia  as  every  other 
branch  of  the  business  concerns  of  the  country — the  principle  of  abeolute, 
unrestricted,  universal  fretdom.  We  would  even  most  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  its  immediate  introduction,  were  the  public  mind  at  all  prepared 
for  its  reception  ;  satisfied  that  even  the  preliminary  suffering  which  its 
first  operation  might  probably  cause,  before  the  evil  of  paper  curteocy 
should  work  out  its  own  perfect  cure  by  being  left  perfectly  free  to  ex- 
haust and  destroy  itself,  would  fall  £ir  short  In  amount  of  that  which  we 
must  Etill  for  a  long  period  continue  to  endure  before  reaching  the  end 
of  the  same  reform  by  the  opposite  process  here  indicated.  But  it  is 
vain  to  urge  this  theory  at  present,  though  we  would  still  keep  it  bdbre 
the  public  eye,  and  still  hold  it  out  as  a  common  ground  on  which  may 
be  compromised  the  great  controversy  now  in  progresa  between  the 
blinded  advocates  of  paper-money,  and  those  who,  like  ouraelvea,  are 
devoted  to  the  great  and  noble  moral,  social,  and  economical  reform,  of 
a  sound  and  solid  specie  currency  and  standard  of  value.  The  public 
opinion  is  not  now  very  &i  from  the  state  of  maturity  requisite  for  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  denominations  of  paper-money.  This  will 
be  a  great  step,  an  immense  gOod ;  and  we  will  not  throw  aw&y  its 
substantial  benefit,  in  an  impracticable  pursuit  after  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
ferred theory,  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  which  the  former  will  serve 
as  an  efTcclive  and  necessary  preparative.  ,  i^- 


JOHN  INGLEFIELD'S  THANKSQITINO. 


On  tbe  eveoiag  of  Tliaoksgirinf  day,  John  Inglefield,  (he  blackscnith, 
sit  in  hia  elbow-chair,  among  iIiotc  who  had  been  keeping  fMtinil  at  hia 
board.  Being  the  central  figure  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  fire  thitow  ilt 
■trongest  light  on  hia  massive  and  sturdy  frame,  reddening  his  roagh 
Tisage,  80  that  it  looked  like  the  head  of  an  iron  8tatne,all  a-glow  from  hia 
own  forge,  and  with  its  fetttnres  rudely  fashioned  on  hia  own  ttnTiL  At- 
John  Inglefield's  right  hand  was  an  empty  chair.  The  other  places  round 
the  hearth  were  filled  by  the  membera  of  the  family,  who  all  ni  quietly, 
while,  wuh  a  semblance  of  fontaatic  merriment,  their  shadows  danced  oa 
the  wall  behind  them.  One  of  the  group  was  John  Inglefield's  son,  who 
had  been  bred  at  college,  and  was  now  a  student  of  theology  at  Andover. 
There  waa  also  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  whom  nobody  coukl  look  at  with- 
out thinking  of  a  rose-bud  almost  blossomed  The  only  other  person  at  iha 
fireside  was  Robert  Moore,  formerly  an  apprentice  of  the  blacksmith, 
but  DOW  his  journeyman,  and  who  seemed  more  like  an  own  son  of  John  . 
Inglefield,  than  did  the  pale  and  slender  studeuL 

Only  these  four  had  kept  New  England's  festival  beneath  that  roof. 
The  vacant  chair,  at  John  Inglefield's  right  hand,  waa  in  memory  of  hia 
wi  e,  whom  death  had  snatched  fiom  him  since  the  previous  Thanka- 
giving.  With  a  feeling  that  few  would  have  looked  for  in  his  loagh  na- 
ture, the  bereaved  husband  had  liimself  set  the  chair  in  its  place  next  hia 
own  ;  and  often  did  his  eye  glance  thitherward,  as  if  he  deemed  it  possi-. 
Up  that  the  cold  grave  might  send  back  its  tenant  to  the  cheerfol  fireaid^ 
at  least  for  that  one  evening.  Thus  did  he  cherish  (he  grief  that  waa 
dear  to  him.  But  there  was  another  grief  which  he  would  fein  hare  lorn 
from  his  heart ;  or,  since  that  could  never  b^  have  buried  it  too  deep 
for  others  to  behold,  or  for  hia  own  remembiuice.  Within  the  past  yeas 
another  member  of  his  household  had  gone  from  him — but  not  (o  the 
grave;     Yet  they  kept  no  vacant  chair  for  her. 

While  John  logtefield  and  his  fimily  were  sitting  round  the  hearth,  with 
Uie  shadows  dancing  behind  them  on  the  wall,  the  outer  door  was  opened, - 
and  a  light  ibo(step  came  along  the  passage.  The  latch  of  the  inner  door 
was  lifted  by  some  fomiliar  hand,  and  a  young  girt  came  in,  wearing  a 
cloak  and  hood,  which  she  took  off,  and  laid  on  the  table  beneath  tha 
looking-glass.  Then,  after  gazing  a  moment  at  the  fireside  circle,  sha 
approached,  and  look  the  seat  at  John  Inglefield's  right  hand,  as  if  it  bad 
been  reserved  on  purpose  for  her. 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  fiither,"  said  she.    "  Tou  ate  your  Thank^iving 
vot  VII.  KO.  xxvii.— HABCB,  1840.        O  L.OO^Ic 
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dinner  without  me;  but  I  have  com«  back  to  speod  the  erening  with 
you." 

Yes — it  WBB  Prudence  InglefieM,  She  wore  the  same  neat  and  maid* 
enly  ouire,  whichihe  had  been  accustomed  to  put  on  when  the  hotuebold 
work  waa  over  for  the  day,  and  her  hair  was  parted  from  her  brow,  in 
the  simple  and  modest  Jnshion  that  became  her  best  of  alt.  If  her  cheek 
mig;ht  otherwise  hare  been  pale,  yet  th«  glow  of  the  fire  snfiiued  it 
with  a  healthful  bloom.  If  she  bad  spent  the  many  months  of  her  ab- 
•ence  in  guilt  and  inlamy,  yet  they  seemed  to  have  left  no  traces  on  her 
gentle  aspecL  Sbe  could  not  have  looked  less  altered,  had  she  merely  slept 
away  from  her  Other's  fireside  for  half  an  hour,  and  r^umed  while  the 
blaze  was  quivering  upwards  from  the  same  brands  that  were  burning  at 
hei  departure.  And  to  John  InglefieM  she  was  the  very  image  of  hii 
.  buried  wife,  such  as  he  remembered  her  on  the  first  Thanksgiviug  which 
they  had  passed  under  their  own  roof  Therefore,  though  naturally  « 
stein  and  ragged  man,  he  could  not  speak  unkindly  to  his  sinfiil  child, 
Dor  yet  could  he  take  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  You  are  welcome  home,  Prudence,"  said  he,  glancing  sideways  at 
-  her,  and  his  voice  Altered.  "  Your  mother  wouM  have  rejoiced  to  see 
you,  hot  she  has  been  gone  from  ns  these  four  months." 

"  I  know  it,  fother,  I  know  it,"  replied  Prudence  quickly.  "  And  yet 
when  I  first  came  in,  my  eyes  were  so  dazzled  by  the  fite-li^ht,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  sitting  in  this  very  chair  I" 

By  this  time  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  begun  to  recover 
from  their  surprise,  and  became  sensible  that  it  was  no  ghost  from  lh« 
grave,  nor  vision  of  their  vivid  recollections,  but  Prudence  her  own  selfl 
Her  brother  was  the  neit  that  greeted  her.  He  advanced  and  held  out 
his  hand  affectionately,  as  a  brother  should ;  yet  not  entirely  like  a  bro- 
ther, for,  with  all  his  kindness,  he  was  still  a  clergyman,  ai)d  speaking 
to  a  child  of  sin. 

"Sister  Prudence,"  said  he  earnestly,  "  I  rejoice  that  a  merciftil  provi- 
dence htih  turned  your  steps  homeward,  in  time  for  me  to  bid  you  a  last 
farewell.  In  a  few  weeks,  sister,  1  am  to  sail  as  a  missionary  to  the  bt 
Uandsoftbe  Pacific.  There  is  not  one  of  these  beloved  &ccs,  that  I  shall 
ever  hope  to  behold  again  on  this  earth.  Oh,  may  I  see  all  of  them— 
yours  and  all — beyond  the  gravel" 

A  shadow  flitted  across  the  girl's  countenance. 

"  The  grave  is  very  dark,  brother,"  answered  she,  withdrawing  ber 
bend  somewhat  bastily  from  his  grasp.  "  Yon  most  look  your  last  at  me 
by  the  light  of  this  fire." 

While  this  was  passing,  the  twin-girl — the  rose-bad  that  had  grown  on 
the  same  stem  with  the  catf-away — stood  gazing  at  her  sister,  longing  to 
fling  herself  upon  her  bosom,  so  that  the  tendrils  of  their  hearts  might 
intertwine  again.  At  first  she  was  restrained  by  mingled  grief  and 
shame,  and  by  a  dread  that  Prudence  was  too  much  changed  to  respond 
to  her  affection,  or  that  her  own  purity  would  be  felt  as  a  reproach  by 
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the  lost  one.  Bot  as  she  listened  to  ihe  fitmiliar  voice,  wliile  the  iocs 
grew  more  and  more  &miliar,  she  forgot  everything,  save  that  Prudeoce 
had  como  back.  Springing  foiward,  she  would  have  clasped  her  in  a 
eloae  embrace.  At  that  very  instant,  however,  Prudence  started  from  her 
ehair,  and  held  out  both  her  hands,  with  a  warning  gesture. 

"  No,  Mary — no,  my  sister,"  cried  she,  "  Do  not  you  touch  ma  Yoor 
boeom  must  not  be  pressed  to  mine  I" 

Maiy  shuddered,  and  stood  still,  for  she  felt  that  something  darker  than 
die  grave  was  between  Prudence  and  herself,  thoug^h  they  seemed  so  near 
each  other  in  the  light  of  their  bther's  hearth,  where  they  had  grown  up 
together.  Meanwhile  Prudence  threw  her  eyes  around  the  room,  in 
search  of  one  who  had  not  yet  bidden  faer  welcome.  He  had  withdrawn 
from  his  seat  by  the  fireside,  and  was  standing  near  the  door,  with  his 
fiue  aTerted,  so  that  his  features  could  be  discerned  only  by  the  flickering 
.  ihadovr  of  the  profile  upon  tbe'  wall.  But  Prudence  called  to  him,  in  a 
cheerful  and  kindly  toiie: 

"  Come,  Robert,"  said  she,  "won't  yoa  shake  hands  with  yoni  old 
friend?" 

Robert  Moore  held  back  for  a  moment ;  but  affection  struggled  power- 
fully, and  overcame  his  pride  and  resentment ;  he  rushed  towards  Pru- 
dence, seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom. 

"  There,  there,  Robert!"  said  she,  smiling  sadly  as  she  withdretr  her 
band,  "  Tou  must  not  give  me  too  warm  a  welcome." 

And  now,  having  exchanged  greetings  with  each  member  of  the 
&mily,  Prudence  again  seated  herself  in  the  chair  at  John  Ingiefield's 
right  hand.  8he  was  naturally  a  girl  of  quick  and  lender  sensibilities, 
gladsome  in  her  general  mood,  but  with  a  bewitching  pathos  interfused 
among  her  merriest  words  and  deeds  It  was  remarked  of  her,  too,  thai 
^  had  a  &culty,  even  from  childhood,  of  throwing  her  own  feelings 
like  a  spell  over  her  companions.  Such  as  she  had  been  in  her  days  of 
innocence,  so  did  she  appear  this  evening.  Her  friends,  in  the  surprise 
■od  bewilderment  of  her  return,  almost  Gsrgot  that  she  had  ever  left  them, 
OTthatshehadforfeitedanyofherclaimstotheiraffection.  In  the  rnom- 
ing,  perhaps,  tliey  might  have  looked  at  her  with  altered  eyes,  but  by 
the  Thanksgiving  fireside  they  felt  only  that  their  own  Prudence  had 
come  back  to  them,  and  were  thankful  John  Ingiefield's  rough  visage 
brightened  with  the  glowof  his  heart,  ss  it  grew  warm  and  merry  within 
bim;  once  or  twice,  even,  he  laughed  till  the  room  rang  again,  yet 
seemed  startled  by  the  echo  of  hb  own  mirth.  The  grave  young  minis- 
ter became  as  frolicsome  as  a  school-boy.  Mary,  too,  the  rose-bud, 
forgot  that  her  twin  blossom  had  ever  b-'en  torn  from  the  stem,  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dusL  And  as  for  Robert  Moore,  he  gazed  at  Prudence  with 
the  bashful  earnestness  of  love  new-born,  while  she,  with  sweet  maiden 
coquetry,  half  smiled  upon,  and  half  discouraged  him. 

In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  intervals  when  sorrow  vanishes  in  its  own 
depth  of  shadow,  and  joy  starts  forth  in  transitory  brightness.     When  tht 
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dock  atrock  eight,  Pindence  poured  out  her  &thei'a  cuibnnacy  dnuglil 
of  heib  tea,  which  had  been  steeping  by  the  fireside  erei  fioca  twilight 

"  Qod  blesB  you,  child,"  said  John  laglefield,  as  he  took  the  cop  frtxft 
hei  hand;  "  you  hare  made  your  old  iather  happy  again.  But  we  nuM 
your  mother  ndly,  Prudence— sadly.  It  seems  as  if  she  ought  to  ha 
here  now." 

"  Now,  father,  or  never,"  replied  Prudence. 

b  was  now  the  hour  for  domestic  worship  But  while  the  family 
were  making  preparadona  for  this  duty,  they  suddenly  perceired  that 
Prudence  had  pat  on  bet  cloak  and  hood,  andwasli&ingthe  latch  of  the 
door. 

"Prodeoce,  ProdNkcel  where  are  yoa  goingl"  cried  they  all  with 
ODetoicA. 

As  Prudoice  passed  out  of  the  door,  she  turned  towards  them,  and 
flung  back  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  farewell  But  her  face  was  so 
changed  that  theyhardly  recognized  it.  Sin  and  evil  pasnoDS  glowed 
through  its  comeliness,  and  wrought  a  horrible  deformity  \  a  smile  Ream- 
ed in  her  eyes,  as  of  triumphant  mockery  at  their  surprise  and  grie£ 

"  Daughter,"  cried  John  loglefield,  between  wrath  and  sorrow,  "  slay 
and  be  your  father's  blessing — or  take  his  curse  with  youl" 

For  an  instant  Prudence  lingered  and  looked  back  into  the  fire-lighted 
room,  while  her  counl^unce  wore  almost  the  expression  as  if  she  wers 
struggling  with  a  fiend,  who  had  power  to  seixe  his  victim  even  withis 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  her  father's  hearth.  The  fiend  prevailed ;  and 
Prudence  vanished  into  the  outer  darkness.  When  the  fiunily  rushed  to 
the  door,  they  could  see  nothing,  but  heard  the  dbund  of  wheels  rtttlinf 
over  the  frozen  groond. 

That  same  night,  am<xig  the  painted  beauties  at  the  theatra  of  a  nei^- 
boring  city,  there  was  one  whose  dissolute  miith  seemed  inconsiaatt  with 
any  sympathy  for  pure  aSections,  and  for  the  jo^  and  gri^  which  an 
hallowed  by  them.  Yet  this  was  Prudence  Inglefield.  Het  vint  to  tha 
Thanksgiving  fireside  was  the  reallzationof  one  of  those  waking  dieamt 
in  which  the  guilty  soul  will  sometimes  stray  back  to  its  innocence.  Btit 
Sin,alasl  is  careful  of  her  bond-slaves ;  they  hear  her  voice,  perhaps  at  tha 
]toliestmoment,andareconatrainedtogowhithersbesDmmonsthan.  Tha 
same  dark  power  that  drew  Prudence  Inglefield  from  her  father's  heulh 
— the  some  in  its  nature,  though  heightened  then  to  a  dread  necessity- 
would  snatch  a  guilty  soul  from  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  make  its  sin  and 
its  punidunent  alike  cteroaL 
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THE  CITIZEN. 

ntOM  TBI   VBIHCB   OT   BXKAROIR. 


Thoa  'dat  like,  my  child,  to  comprekeod 

What  "acitiiea"  doth  mean; 
Shut,  ahnt  thjr  books — to  me  attenl — 

Thou  &om  them  caiut  nothing  glean. 
Bee  beneath  our  wiodow  plod 

To&der  wheelwright  aged  and  thin; 
No  maater  otnuth  he  hot  Son — 

Tha^  my  son,  is  "a  ciliaen." 

It 
Wieck  of  cohoilfl  bm'd  in  atorj, 

Theii  &11  ha  witneai^d  undianiay«d— 
He  bewailed  our  darkened  glory 

While  for  brighter  hours  he  prayed. 
Sadden  the  trump  of  freedom  calling, 

He's  a  Boldier  at  her  guna— 
He  servea  hM  better  than  by  &lling, 

He  to  battle  leads  bii  aona. 

III. 

"My  boya,  onr  country  deu,"  quoth  he, 

"  Doth  to  UB  her  b(e  confida, 
Cooiinion  be  tm  him  who'll  fle^— 

Victory  or  death  1"  he  cried. 
Teaic  bedewed  hia  (brrowed  &ce, 

He  Ibught  all  covered  o'er  with  Mood; 
The  tyrant*!  ttandaid  in  disgrace 

He  broke  and  trampled  ta  the  mod. 

IV. 

Victory  won,  he  home  retained. 

With  his  boys  to  toil  again — 
How  many  names  by  &me  inumed 

Are  of  leas  worth  than  these  poor  umb  1 
Serre,  like  them,  thy  country  wholely. 

For  to  him  by  whom  'tis  aooght 
To  be  a  true  citizen  solely, 

Glory's  all,  »ile  pelf  ia  noog^L     ,  ,,,„_,,, ,  GoOqIc 
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Such  holj  dread  of  tyranny, 

Such  Bcom  of  base  self  interest, 
Such  lore  of  country— can  they  be 

The  inmates  of  a  tubjtcft  breaatl 
A  master's  pride  for  him  doth  tnce 

The  bounds  of  his  good  will  to  men— 
His  narrow  soul  can  ne'er  embrace 

The  virtues  of  a  eitiztn. 

E.  B.  a 

AlbMf,  N.  Y. 


MORMNG  SONG. 


'Tis  moTOing,  'tis  morning  1  the  clouds  in  the  sky 
Stand  gorgeously  waiting  the  sun's  coming  nigh; 
The  young  larobe  are  frisking  in  joy  on  the  gnus, 
Atid  the  south  wind  is  kissing  the  lips  of  the  loss; 
The  ripplea  are  breaking  the  smooth-mirrored  lake, 
And  thy  true-love  is  calling,  wake,  dearest  I  awakel 

The  lark  from  (he  clover  has  sprung  to  (he  cloud. 
And  niotm(s  iti  his  freedom  with  carolling  loud, 
The  peak  of  the  tnonntain  is  pnrpled  in  light, 
The  flowers  with  night-dew  are  diamonded  white, 
The  hare  leaves  the  plantain,  the  deer  seeks  the  brake, 
And  thy  true-lovfris  calling,  wake,  deareati  awakel 
The  light  mist  is  carliug  on  top  of  the  hill, 
The  rtarred  tiont  is  leaping  out  of  the  pure  ril), 
The  spring- leaf,  just  starting,  scarce  waves  in  the  grove, 
And  the  redbreast  is  singing  his  sweet  tale  of  love^ 
All  nature  has  risen  wild  music  (o  make. 
And  thy  ttoe  love  is  calling,  wake,  dearestl  awakel 

From  their  «sterhood  clniters,  the  violets  exhale 

Their  fragrance,  borne  to  thee  upon  the  soft  gala ; 

Balmy  sleep  and  bright  visions  thy  midnight  have  Meat, 

And  angels  have  guarded  thee  during  thy  rest, 

'Tis  a  jubilee  morning,  all,  all  for  thy  sakel 

List,  thy  true-love  is  calling,  wake  I  dearest  I  amka  I 
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DEMOOBAOY. 


DeuLocracy  must  finally  triumpli  ia  human  reaaon,  because  its  banda- 
tifflis  are  deep  io  the  hunaaa  heart.  The  great  nun,  whoM  wula  are 
bound  by  a  ttroog  frUcmal  sympathy,  mce  relieTed  from  ancient  prejn- 
aice,  will  otaud  forth  aa  its  moveless  championa.  It  &stena  the  aflecUona 
of  men,  aa  the  shield  of  their  present  liberties  and  the  ground  of  their 
fctora  hopes.  They  percei»e  in  it  a  saving  &ith,  a  redeeming  truth,  a  ro- 
gmvMing  power.  It  is  the  tmly  creed  which  does  justice  to  man,  or  that 
eaa  bind  the  entire  race  in  eternal  chains  of  brotherhood  and  Ioto. 
Nathmg  sinks  so  deep  into  the  beaita  of  the  multitude,  for  nothing  else 
is  so  idratified  with  their  moral  and  social  good.  Though  the  high  and 
nighty  of  the  earth  may  deride  its  simple  truths,  these  are  willing  t6 
die  in  their  defence.  Thoae  truths  are  bloided  too  cloeely  with  all  for 
which  it  is  worthy  to  live  and  glorious  to  perish,  to  be  relinquished  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  pang.  They  are  too  firmly  allied  to  the  imperidi- 
able  hopes,  the  deathless  a>pirati(»>s,  the  onward  triumphant  march  of 
humanity,  erer  to  be  deserted.  The  fortunes  of  individuals  may  change— . 
empires  be  bora  and  blotted  ont-^kingi  rise  and  &11— ■wealth,  honor, 
distinction,  fode-as  the  dying  pageant  of  a  dream— but  Democracy  must 
live.  Whilo  man  lasts  it  must  lire.  Its  origin  is' among  the  necessary 
relations  of  things,  and  it  can  only  eease  to  be  when  eternal  truth  is  no 
more. 

It  ia  the  principle  of  this  Democracy  we  wish  to  nnfotd.  Oar  design 
is  to  expound  in  oar  own  way  its  nature,  tendency,  beauty,  and  end. 
We  are  drawn  to  it  by  strong  cords,  and  cannot  but  explain  the  grounds 
of  our  love.  In  doing  so,  our  busineas  shall  be  mainly  with  gre^  truths. 
Raity  names  and  distinctions  shall  have  little  influence  over  our  thoughts. 
In  every  party  there  is  much  to  approve,  but  much  also  to  condemn. 
The  duty  of  man — the  preeminent  duty  of  Americans— is  to  seek  tmlb ; 
lo  pursue  it  throngh  every  difficuhy,  wherever  it  lurks,  with  restleas 
HaL  There  is  a  dear  region  of  philosophic  inqoiry  above  the  clottds 
of  party  strife.  '  To  procure  exemption  from  common  errors  and  ordi- 
nary  modes  of  thonght,  one  must  breathe  its  pure  and  wholesome  air. 
He  must  retire  from  the  din  of  daily  warfare ;  he  must  live  in  the  caln 
ttoifot  his  own  soul — in  the  silent  observation  of  man.  Freedom  from 
pr^ndics  is  the  indispensable  condtti<;n  of  free  thought  It  is  not  from 
the  hustings  or  the  arena,  we  can  send  forth  the  strongest  voice  to  onr 
fellow  men.  In  the  sacred  depths  of  rettremoit  the  soul  alone  is  fn^~ 
for  there  it  roama  gladly  over  the  universe — communes  with  its  own 
deep  experience— consults  the  snblime  spirits  of  the  paat— casts  aside  th« 
Inmmels  of  the  present — indulges  glorious  visions  of  the  fotnie,  ud. 
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comee  in  contact  with  truth.  We  speak,  therefore,  aiA  to  putiea,  bat  to 
men.  The  intereBts  of  party  Suctuate  like  the  ceaaeleaa  flowiDgs  of  dM 
•ea,  while  the  interests  of  hutnaoity  are  u  pennaoent  and  etenial  as  the 
hills.  Yet,  if  there  be  aoociations  of  men  which,  above  others,  recog^ 
aize  the  principles  we  shall  maintain ,  if  there  be  a  patty,  how  obscure 
or  d^ected  soever,  which  holds  the  truths  we  hold,  as  the  distizictiT* 
gioand  of  their  political  fiuih,  u  the  badge  of  their  fraternity — we  hail 
them  as  brothers — extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship— imite  with  them 
in  the  great  cause,  and,  from  the  last  depth  of  oni  souls,  bid  them  a  tight 
hearty  Qod'^teed. 

Democracy,  in  its  true  soise,  is  the  bst  beat  rerdatiim  of  hnnuM 
thoughL  We  speak,  of  course,  of  that  tnie  and  genuine  Democracy 
whitji  breathes  the  air  and  lives  in  the  light  of  Chtisiianity — whose 
Msenca  is  justice,  and  whose  object  ie  human  progress.  We  have  no 
•ympathy  with  much  that  usurps  the  name,  like  that  &erce  and  tutbulatt 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece,  which  was  only  the  monstioos  misgrowth  of 
ftction  and  fraud,  or  that  Democracy  whose  only  diatimetion  is  the  slave- 
like  observance  of  party  usages — the  dumb  repetition  of  party  creedsj 
Wid  still  lens  for  that  wild,  recklea  spirit  o(  mobism  which  triumphs, 
with  remorseless  aitd  firadish  exultation,  over  alt  lawful  anthority,  all 
constituted  restninL  The  object  of  our  worahip  is  fitr  difierent  ftaOL 
these;  the  present  offering  is  made  to  a  spirit  which  asserts  a  viituoaa 
freedom  of  act  and  thought— which  ineisis  on  the  rights  of  men — d»- 
mands  the  equal  difflisitHrof  every  social  adTan(age~-«dts  the  iropaitial 
paiticipaticA  of  every  gift  of  Qod — sympathizes  with  the  down-troddo^— 
MJoices  in  their  elevation — and  proclaims  to  the  world  the  aovereigntyt 
not  of  the  people  barely,  but  of  immuteble  justice  and  truth. 

The  subject,  in  every  aspect  it  may  be  regarded,  is  obviously  important 
It  involves  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  which  have  engaged  and 
-Iwffled  the  greatest  minds,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Sidney 
and  Locke — ^which  have  tasked  the  loftiest  energies  of  the  ItAiest  intel- 
laets,  and  furnished  themes  of  eaniMt  discuaaitm  in  each  sncceaive  ag« 
of  the  world.  The  inqtriry  into  human  rights  is  the  fundamaiial  pia- 
liminary  question  of  political  scieoce;  it  is  the  source  of  a  thousand 
Controversies~4bs  centre  of  nuroberless  great  oniveraal  truths.  As  ma 
view  it,  they  determine  the  cwnplexion  of  their  political  lives,  their  no- 
tieos  of  goverameot,  their  position  in  civil  contests,  their  influence  o« 
the  degtadalMm  or  progress  of  mankind.  Accordmgly  as  we  extend 
this  doctrine  of  human  nglus,  we  become  the  upholders  of  tyranny,  oc 
the  true  friends  of  man — we  become  the  contemptible  adherents  of  tha 
cherished  few,  or  the  noble  champions  of  the  oppressed  Dtany — we  are 
identified  with  the  rotten  abuses  of  past  misgovemmaU,  or  the  healthful 
^rit  of  modem  reform.  The  condition  of  society  is  modified  by  every 
change  in  this  doctrine  of  rights.  No  <rther  doctrine  exerts  a  mightiet 
power  over  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  whole  human  race.  In  timea  which 
■n  goB^  h  baa  been  the  moving^ring  of  rsvohttxm*— hu  armsad  Iha 
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fatociom  «nerg;ie8  of  opprened  nationi — hu  Mimded  into  the  an  ct 
da^otg  and  dyneuliei  the  fcarM  moauing«  of  coming  ttoims — hu  crim- 
nned  fields  of  blood — hu  numbeicd  troops  of  maityn— has  accelerated 
iho  downbll  of  empires— hu  moved  the  fbtmd&tionB  of  mighty  ihioaeL 
Eno  DOW,  milljou  of  impiisoned  epiiita  awmit  its  march  with  anxioos 
■olicilnde  and  hope.  It  mnst  go  forth,  like  a  bright  angel  of  Qod,  to 
•nhar  the  prieoo-doora,  to  socconi  the  needy,  heal  the  tick,  relie*e  the 
ditfTMaed)  and  poor  a  flood  of  light  and  love  into  ihe  dukaud  mtellecli 
and  dreary  hearts  of  the-aona  of  nun. 

As  in  the  crascioiiaKfla  of  moral  truths  all  hearts  confen  their  distiao- 
titma,  though  all  are  not  agreed  u  to  their  precise  number  or  force,  so 
m  the  eoaviction  of  rights  all  acknowledge  their  reality,  though  they 
difier  u  to  thair  natare  and  ezleiiL  The  simple  bet  that  man  hu  rights 
Mema  unqueationable,  and  is  accordingly  admitted  by  almost  nnanimoat 
■offinge,  to  the  nok  of  a  staitdard  tmth.  Controversy  commences  with 
the  attempted  verbsl  definitiim  or  statement  of  what  is  contained  in  tha 
&ct  Man  hu  rights,  is  every  where  the  ^lamation— but  what  are 
theyl— how  are  they  defined — what  is  their  extent— where  their  limita- 
tion t  What  are  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  &ct — whither  does  it 
kad — and  what  relation  hu  it  u>  the  social  arrangements  of  life  1  Tha 
problem  is  not  without  its  difficulty,  u  toppling  piles  of  fiery  dispnta- 
tioos,  essays,  tnuits,  and  speeches  mey  prove ;  yet  it  is  not  surronnded  by 
that  dark  mist  which  should  drive  us  despairingly  away.  Perhaps  the 
labors  of  our  fathers — certainly  the  eternal  instincts  of  out  own  soalfr— 
will  throw  light  into  the  gloom,  so  that  all  around  may  not  partake  of 
that  Cimmerian  night  in  which  the  pale  ghost  of  thought  wanders  Bight- 
less  and  cheerless.  Let  lu  appeal  tothe  reason  and  conscience  and  heart 
of  man ;  for  there  is  oor  only  appeal— 4here  is  the  <mly  tribunal  which 
can  be  called  upon  legitimately  to  decide.  On  this  question  there  is  no 
long  line  of  authorities  to  cite,  or  despotic  precedents  to  connih.  If  reap 
■on  and  conacience  are  incompetent  guides,  the  whole  inqniry  is  imprac- 
ticable and  absurd;  we  are  thrown  into  the  void,  nocertaia  dark]ie% 
abandoned  (o  dim  conjecture  and  still  dimmer  hope. 

That  man  hu  some  rights,  we  lay,  is  a  fact  beyond  the  Hmits  of  ft 
lawfiil  doubt;  it  is  a  fact  presappoaed  in  some  sense  in  all  political  raii^ 
dnatioii ;  it  ia  a  fact  of  niuversal  consciousness,  which  can  no  more  b* 
diAelieved  than  the  existence  of  self;  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  no  fonnal 
demtmstratioD,  for  itself  is  the  groundwork  and  first-truth  of  demonstra- 
tion.  The  beat  proof  of  its  legitimacy  is  the  appeal  to  each  individual 
truth.  It  rests  on  insdocts  which  are  broad,  bursting  manilintations  of 
Natnre— on  convictions  which  spring  up  spontaneously  with  the  earliest 
u  well  u  mightieal  unfokiings  of  human  thought  which  are  developed 
in  the  child  and  the  savage,  and  ever  wield,  under  every  sky,  despotie 
infloence  over  the  volitions  of  human  will.  The  spirit  of  resistance  ia 
never  mow  instantly  or  violently  arouaed,  than  when  these  spontaneooi 
eonvietMms  erf  zight  «ra  infiringed.    No  people,  how  atapid  in  mind  vt  '  ^ 
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degnded  in  morali  KWrer,  which  haa  sot  felt  theic  might— «o  inflcp*- 
nble  are  they  friHii  human  eziateoee,  ao  powerfully  utire  orer  tU  the 
movtngs  of  human  impulae.  Years  of  oppreonon  cannot  wholly  erad>> 
cate  or  dim  their  force,  whilst  they  grow  stronger  and  firmer  with  intat 
lectud  progicM  and  moral  elevation.  Han  haa  righta.  To  every  faculty 
of  hia  organization  there  ia  annexed  ihe  coosciouaneaa  of  a  right  to  iia 
nae,  of  a  right  to  invigorate  and  expand  it,  to  multiply  its  objecla  and 
unfold  ita  power.  Aa  a  being  of  fleah  and  blood,  of  appetite  and  pa»- 
•ioDB,  of  organs  and  limbs,  he  feela  he  has  a  right  to  their  gratification 
and  use.  He  may  eat  and  drink  whatever  ia  ad^ited  to  his  taate,  and 
■ocumulate  whatever  meana  will  iocreaae  hia  ha^HnCM  or  conianL  H< 
may  employ  hia  corporeal  powers  in  any  occupation  Ibi  which  thej 
were  dengned;  he  may  exercise  hia  labour  and  slciU  in  the  directioa 
which  may  beat  contribute  to  his  comfort ;  he  may  fix  hia  habitation,  and 
■djoBl  hia  modea  of  lib,  as  private  necesity  or  pleaaure  ahalt  control.  Ia 
all  theae  diapositioos,  none  on  earth  can  aay,  what  doeat  thoul  Aa  aa 
intellectual  being,  he  may  uae  that  capacity  of  intellectual  growth  with 
which  he  ia  endowed.  He  baa  a  tight  to  expand  and  invigorate  every 
mental  power,  to  cuhivate  every  mental  gift,  to  lay  up  knowledge  in 
stores,  to  investigate  every  acience,  to  comprehend  all  arta,  to  exbanat 
literature,  to  penetrate  nature,  to  unfold  past  recorda,  to  commune  widi 
great  minds,  to  sympathize  with  heroic  deeds,  to  delight  in  virtuous 
achievement,  to  revel  amid  Ihe  magnificent  cieationa  of  genius.  Who 
shall  restrain  thought  in  iti  free  passage  over  the  broad  imiverae — wbo 
shall  clip  the  restless  wings  of  imagination,  or  imprism  the  giant  ene^ 
giea  of  the  will!  Man  has  the  right  to  thiiik — not  only  to  think,  but  to 
ntter.  Thank  Heaven,  no  chaina  can  bind  the  viewleaa  thought — do 
tjrranny  can  reach  die  immaterial  mmd.  Whatever  hia  mind  in  tba 
"  wide  circuit  of  its  musings  "  nuy  conceive,  hia  month  in  the  preaenee 
of  the  world  may  speak ;  what  his  noble  spirit  feels,  he  has  the  right  to 
express.  He  may  send  forth  hts  "truths  of  power  in  worda  immoiial^ 
he  may  seek  to  convince  and  persuade  his  fellow  men ;  to  make  known 
hia  coarictiona;  to  declare  his  aspirations;  to  unfold  the  truth ;  todi»- 
corer  new  rebtiona  of  thought;  to  prcnnulge  novel  doctrine;  to  questioo 
error;  and,  if  he  be  able,  to  move  men  towaida  a  triumphant  asssult  oa 
evil  inslitntiona  and  corrupt  laws.  As  a  moral  being,  he  haa  a  right  to 
decide  on  the  duties  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  ia  placed ;  he  has  the 
ri^  to  indulge  the  tenderest  as  well  as  loftiest  sensibilities  of  the  heart; 
to  sigh  with  the  sorrowfiil ;  to  commtseraie  the  oppressed,  and  to  weep 
the  bitter  tears  of  a  brokeo  heart  over  misplaced  c<Hifidence  oi  wounded 
love.  He  has  the  right  to  nourish  the  sense  of  duty,  the  power  of  endur- 
ance, the  energies  of  self-command ;  to  conquer  paaaton  whh  manly 
force ;  to  throw  back  temptation  with  luaty  arm ;  to  resist  the  myriad 
bacinatiooa  of  deceiilul  life  with  iron  heart  and  inn  will.  He  has  the 
right  to  act  according  to  that  ccmacieiice  which  hia  God  has  given ;  to 
oppose  vice^  though  millions  swell  the  ranks  of  its  worahippeis;  to 
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npoiue  and  iipbold  tnlh,  dupiaed  aa  it  may  ba,  and  ereo  when  the  pro*- 
pact  reTwls  only  the  laggot  and  flame, 

Thcae  nghta  of  man  belong  to  him  aa  man — they  are  tieither  gifts  or 
granta,  or  privilegea,  but  rights.  He  tracea  them  to  no  concemoiu  of  a 
pariiammt  which  may  have  aasembled  fiu'  bach  in  the  darkneaa  of  time; 
to  no  congtitntioD  which  his  fbre&then  may  hare  nnctioned  oi  framed; 
to  no  royal  asemt  nnwillingly  yielded  to  the  atubboni  lequisitiens  of  a 
Mnrdy  people;  to  no  coaceasiona  granted  io  the  platitude  of  ariilocratie 
gfneroaity;  to  no  rentluticKis  nor  battles;  but  to  a  bigher  and  greater 
aoarce  than  these — the  Ood  of  his  apirit,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds. 
They  are  the  primary,  absolute,  imprescriptible  rights  of  his  nature,  de- 
iiTed  through  the  laws  of  his  being,  aa  an  immediate  gift  from  Him  that 
is  oTer  aU.  They  belong  to  man  as  an  indiTidual,  and  are  higher  than 
human  constitotions  or  human  laws.  The  charter  on  which  they  depend 
was  drawn  from  the  skies,  end  bears  the  signet  and  stamp  of  Heaven. 
To  fetter  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  only  to  act  the  part  of  tyranny,  but 
to  inflict  a  gross  wrong,  to  outrage  a  high  gift,  to  trample  on  a  creation 
of  Ood. 

Aa  rights,  then,  are  the  possession  of  the  whole  race,  equality  of  right 
is  predicable  of  its  constituent  members.  Identity  of  nature  involves  a 
community  of  attributes,  and  a  parity  of  moral  claims.  Ine4]uality  of 
condition,  it  is  obvious,  can  effect  no  transfer  of  rights.  The  strong,  the 
rich,  the  gifted,  the  good,  aie  only  equal,  in  respect  to  rights,  to  those 
leas  abundantly  endowed-  Bapremacy  in  one  shape  CDnfors  no  suprem- 
acy in  others;  and  if  it  did,  as  the  roads  to  ezceltence  are  infinitely 
varied,  there  could  be  no  mode  of  adjusting  the  diversity  of  conflicting 
claims. 

Many  objects  of  inquiry,  abstruse  in  themselves,  or  complicated  in 
their  details,  lawfully  admit  a  wide  lathude  trfdebate;  but  on  thissubject, 
opinions  can  only  diverge  through  the  corrupting  iuflnence  of  interest  or 
the  blending  agency  of  passion ;  for,  if  there  be  in  the  galaxy  of  celestial 
Iruthsi  one  of  purer  ray  or  richer  brilUaocy  than  the  rest,  it  is  that  which 
Bltesis  the  essential  eqiality  of  men.  Endued,  as  they  are,  with  the.sama 
appetites  and  desires,  with  conscience,  resson,  free-will,  with  kindred 
feelings  of  love  and  hate,  and  like  sosceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain ; 
bound,  as  they  are,  by  countless  ties  of  syropathy  and  dep^dsnce,  sharers 
of  the  same  beautiful  exist^tce,  handiwork  of  the  same  Qod,  children  <if 
a  common  destiny,  hastening  <m  to  an  eternal  world,  who  shall  erect  ths 
barriers  between  them,  or  affix  the  mark  which  shall  debar  either  this  one 
or  that  one  from  the  full  fruitkin  of  every  blessing  of  ezistaice— every 
gift  of  Ood  }  Who  shall  asaign  rank  to  the  members  of  an  nniversat 
brotherhood  I  Who  shall  urge  his  superiority,  and  not  shrink  in  crim- 
son coofnsian  before  the  rebuke  of  outraged  humanity  1  No.  As  the 
simplest  flower  of  the  field  expands  its  beauty  to  every  eye,  as  the  sofleat 
tephyr  waAscool  refreshment  to  erery  brow, aa  the  firae winds  of  Heav«  i  [j^ 


Uaw,  the  al«n  fbnrer  shine,  the  oceoa  rolls  its  mres,  the  enith  yieUg 
its  incresse  for  all ;  u  the  palsying  hand  of  infinnity  touches,  u  sorrow 
■nd  aafferiDg  visit  all,  as  "  pallid  death,  irith  equal  pace,  strikea  the  cot- 
tage of  tha  peasant  and  the  palace  of  the  king" ;  as  the  incidoils  of  lift 
afflict  or  elevate  all,  so  are  the  high  and  holy  rights  which  spring  from 
the  depths  of  our  human  being,  the  commoa  inheriknee  of  each — tha 
glorioos  portion  of  alL  They  are  a  patrimony  from  which  none,  erea 
die  smallest  of  Ood's  ofispiing,  are  debarred.  Wheretei  are  the  Up- 
light  form,  the  manly  brow,  the  "large  discourse  «f  thought,"  which  ai« 
theottribuleaof  man,  there  are  also  the  noblest  rights  of  man.  Troddea 
down,  despised  he  may  be ;  still  is  he  man,  bound  to  us  by  holieat  ties  tit 
obligation,  and  calling  in  strongest  tones  upcm  out  reverence  and  lovh 
l^et,  then,  the  poor  and  weeping  aon  of  man  look  up,  wherever  he  may  bo^ 
moistening,  with  bitter  tears,  the  bard  crust  of  adversity.  This  world  ii 
not  all  a  wilderaesi,  for  there  is  still  a  God  and  a  brother  to  him.  Hs 
is  still  embraced  in  the  warm  arm  of  frimdlieat  aflecticHi.  He  still  maj 
hope  that  the  wormwood  and  gall  aboil  no  more  be  mingled  in  the  cup 
of  daily  life. 

Man  surrenders  none  of  his  rights  on  entrance  into  society.  There  it 
ft  theory  which  places  the  social  and  natural  state  in  a  certain  mutual 
contradistinction  and  equipoise.  It  represenls  man  as  having  existed  ini 
certain  state  of  natural  liberty,  with  a  portion  of  whicb  he  parted  to  s^ 
cure  the  superior  protection  uid  enjoyment  of  the  social  state.  What  ia 
precisely  intended  by  this  tuUural  ttate,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Tha 
term  has  been  used  by  writers  in  every  varied  sense,  from  the  most  sinh 
pie  to  the  most  absmd.  Some,  with  Monboddo,  mean  by  it,  an  original 
inceptive,  complete  animal  rtate,  when  humanity,  like  poor  Chimpanzee 
howled  through  the  woods,  with  a  tail  and  hair  to  his  back,  exposed  to 
every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  dependent  lot  existence  on  the  wild  pro- 
ducts of  spontaneous  nature.  Others  again  have  meant  by  it  a  primitiva 
state  of  innocence,  virtue,  and  peace. 

— "  When  woith  wm  crowMd,  and  IWth  vu  k^a, 
Era  friendthip  {nw  k  aaaTe,  utd  lova  waxed  oold— 
Then  para  uid  happr  tiinre    \\m  gcUen  dayi  of  old." 

While  a  third  ehus,  and  geserally  the  moot  nnmeroaa,  nee  it  aa  a  fig* 
ment  of  the  brain— a  ctmjunctim  of  fancy  wrought  up  in  aid  of  a  politi- 
cal speculation,  or  to  help  out  some  (brgone  conclusion.  It  looks  at  a 
man'  without  society,  without  govemmeot,  suboidinatim,  or  law,  and' 
apart  from  those  relatioDS  subsisting  between  him  and  his  fellow-man. 
So  we  take  BlackMone,  when  he  saya,  "  th^  natural  libeKy  consists  ht 
the  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  being  a  ri^l  inherent  in  us  by 
binh,  and  one  of  the  gtAs  of  Ood  to  man  at  his  creation,  whoi  he  endnel 
him  with  the  ftculty  of  free  will.  But  every  man,  when  be  enters  so* 
eiety,  giva  «p  a  fori  of  Au  naOtral  libtriy  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a 
pntchaae."     Here  we  have  tho  naUiral  and  social  states  placed  m 
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a  Bon  of  uKBgatuaOL  We  muat  put  with  a  portion  of  i»e  to  attsin  tlu 
benefits  of  the  other.  Mao  muit  give  up  the  righu  inherent  in  him 
■t  birth  for  other  rights  which  are  ihe  creatures  and  oaring  of  lo- 
cial  life.  Membership  of  society  is  an  acquired  privilege,  and  all  thosa 
benefits  consequent  upon  mutual  association,  a  "valuable  purchase." 
Host  truly  it  is  a  valuable  purchase  i^  for  the  sake  of  it,  man  parts  with 
any  of  his  natural  rights,  which  are  the  firK  bait  gift  c^  Qod,  the  soorcat 
of  all  his  growth,  distinction,  and  happiness.  But  we  regard  this  whola 
hypothesis  not  only  ss  fiindameDtally  wrong,  but  disutroos  in  alt  its  ii^ 
flnence  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  man.  Why  resort  to  the  suppoeitioQ  of 
a  nataral  stale,  when,  in  lact,  such  a  state,  in  the  sense  intended,  nevei 
did  nor  could  exist  1  In  defiaingtharightsof  man,  we  must  consider  his 
whole  cooatitutioD — all  the  laws  and  relations  oi  his  being.  Every  aci- 
mce  respecting  human  nature,  save  politicat,  resorts  immediately  to  that 
nature  itself!  The  physiologist,  without  fancy  oi  fiction,  ctmsuUs  alone 
the  frame-woik  and  organisation  of  man ;  he  oboerres  its  structure,  notes 
its  workings,  marks  its  adaptations,  compares  its  relatioas,  and  then  cod* 
itnicts  bis  science  on  a  basis  of  bet  The  m^phymcian,  regarding  him- 
self  as  the  mere  spectator  or  critic,  looks  into  die  iuterioi  processes  of 
mental  action,  describes  their  characteriatica,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
separate  oboerrations,  declares  the  general  law.  And  in  the  aune  way, 
the  moral  philosopher,  the  anatomist,  and  physician  proceed.  But  tha 
political  inquirer,  not  slopping  to  regard  man  as  he  actually  is  in  his  pre- 
sent cixtdition,  and  amid  his  present  relations,  flies  off  to  some  distant 
point,  begins  his  inquiries  with  a  fiction,  builds  a  broad  system  ihereupoD, 
and  ends,  as  he  must  inevitably  end,  with  a  fictitious  result  Now,  i  sn's 
mly  truly  naturai  ttatt  is,  when  he  ccmforins  to  all  those  natural  lawa 
which  the  Creator  has  instituted  in  that  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
economy  in  which  he  is  placed,  A  wild  life  of  savage  t^d  solitazy 
wretchedness,  of  absolute  perstmal  independence  and  isolation,  is  the  moM 
mmatnral  state  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  supposed.  It  is  a  condi* 
tion  wholly  incompatible  with,  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  and  designs 
of  his  being.  Society  is  the  natural  element  of  humanity— ^e  only 
element  in  which  it  can  live,  and  breathe  and  move.  All  its  feats, 
weakikesses,  and  affections  impel  it  to  society  in  erery  step  of  bs  progrcae 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  our  new,  indeed,  there  is  a  primitiT* 
ap  elite,  an  original  aggregative  principle,  an  inward  intuUicm,  oret 
propelling  man  to  an  anocialion  of  some  aort  with  his  kind.  Tfaia  pri» 
eiple  ia  manifested  aikd  gratified  by  the  incarcerated  criminal,  fat  in- 
staoce,  in  the  absence  of  every  other  resource,  by  solitary  converse  with 
the  brute  creation,  or  by  Irading  animation  to  inanimate  things,  until 
even  "  he  and  his  chains  giow  friends."  It  is  a  propu'non  which  can- 
tot  be  overcome  except  under  the  cruel  discipline  of  yeara  Wb« 
thwarted  or  crossed,  it  becomes  the  source  of  intense  pain,  and  wbea 
gratified  in  the  reciprocal  inierchaoge  of  di^pen  lance  and  love,  yields  th* 
forest  and  best  delight    If  to  this  original  tendency  of  nature,  we  add  oiK  [^ 
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adaptednen  to  the  Bocial  itate,  the  iostiiict  of  propagation,  out  numberleaa 
social  posnooB  and  desiica,  the  insatiable  yearning  after  aympalby,  the 
moral  coovfctioa  of  a  great  Uw  of  reciprocal  baievoleoce  imposed  on  ths 
comcience,  the  capacity  of  menud  and  moral  expaosion  which  can  Mily 
-be  developed  by  social  intercourse,  together  with  the  obvioos  relation  of 
the  whole  outward  world  to  such  an  intercourse,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  man's  na^ral  state,  or  to  decide  upon  the  poajticm  for  wbi<^ 
he  was^designed.  Society  is  his  natural  state;  for,  "  in  it,"  says  Mooter 
qoieu,  "  he  was  bom,  and  ever  afterward  remains."  The  greater  its 
adnuKoment  in  civilization  and  refinement,  the  more  nearly  doea 
ntan  approach  (o  the  perfectioa  of  his  being.  Bo  br  from  demanding, 
ui  Older  to  its  enjoyment,  the  sacrifice  of  any  natural  right,  it  is  itself 
bot  a  great  natural  right,  serring  to  secure  ai^  strengthen  others,  while 
it  reveals  the  only  limilati(»i  the  Deity  has  imposed  on  unrestricted 
freedom.  The  right  of  another  is  the  limit  beyond  which  one  cannot 
carry  the  exercise  of  his  own  ligbL  Whatever,  if  allowed,  would  be 
deatEuetive  of  social  existence,  infringes  upon  a  great  common  right,  and 
deoiands  immediate  reformation  or  redrees.  When  irand,  injustice,  and 
crime  is  punished,  society  only  eterts  its  inherent  rights  of  self-defenctb 
When  it  adjudicates  as  in  civil  cases  between  men,  it  exerts  the  same 
right  ofself-preservalion  or  defence;  for,  if  iodividuaU  were  left  to  decide 
on  the  mode  and  measure  of  self-iedress,  ihe  social  arrangement  would 
nt  once  dissolve.  Individuals,  therefore,  do  not  so  much  relinquish  their 
lights,  as  adopt  new  modes  for  their  exercise,  at  once  consistent  with  natu- 
ral liberty  and  social  order.  Their  rights  are  held  in  abeyance,  to  be 
more  effectively  wielded  by  the  superior  judgment  and  power  of  associa- 
ted man.  When  exigencies  arise,  in  which  society  is  forgetful  of  iti 
tnisl,  as  well  as  in  coses  loo  minute  for  the  application  of  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  law,  the  individual  agBtimeBhisnght8,andrelies(»ihisown 
um  for  self-protection  sod  redress.  Regarding  society  as  it  virtually  is, 
«  compact  between  its  members,  there  are  mutual  promises  or  stipula- 
tions on  either  port  The  individual  promises  to  nbstaiu  from  all  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others,  while  society  promises  to  protect  him  in  the 
fall  and  free  enjoyment  of  bis  own.  These  are  the  high  obligations  of 
both — their  greatest,  supremest  duty.  A  step  beyond  this,  on  either  part, 
is  an  assumption  of  power,  and  the  infliction  of  wrong.  This  distinction 
is  important,  as  the  disregard  of  it  has  led  to  the  monstrous  abuses  under 
which  humanity  groans. 

Qovenmient  is  the  agent  of  society,  the  organ  through  which  its  pur- 
poses are  declared  end  its  will  executed.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  few  exert  the  delegated  poww  of  the  many.  Its  origin  is  in  the 
wealcnesB  or  wickedness  of  men.  To  protect  the  feeble  from  the  strong, 
the  good  from  the  bad,  each  from  all  and  all  from  each,  is  its  prominent 
design.  Would  all  coDform  to  the  natural  laws  of  their  being,  its  func- 
tions  would  be  exceedingly  simple  and  few.  Vice,  intolerance,  pnoipi- 
tancy,  crime  of  all  sorts,  create  the  necessity  for-  complex  forms  and 
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Mrong  powenof  gOTenunent  ThebeA  gorenimetitia  tbttwhoienileof 
actitmisaimptejuaiceloalL  Justice  is  the  nipreine,K)TereigDaibitei  of 
the  world — of  higher  authority  than  either  the  edict  of  royalty,  the  de- 
eieee  of  party,  or  the  injunctions  of  law.  The  state's  most  indiqxaiaa- 
ble  duty  is  to  proride  for  its  impartial  administmtioD.  Thus  iaatening 
to  it,  by  iodiaaoluble  bonds,  the  affinities  of  every  individual  and  clasi| 
k  will  eatablish  a  social  union  more  stable  than  the  hills,  and  more  har< 
moniouB  than  the  spheres. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  men  are  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights — thai 
they  raiter  society  on  common  ground — that  government  is  tho  agent  of 
all — there  are  momestrau  inferences  which  the  truth  plainly  inTolves. 

L  The  basis  of  repieaentation  is  the  penon.  Neither  birth,  wisdom 
nor  wealth  confers  on^iti  pasaeesor  an  exclusive  right  to  legislative  gob- 
tiol,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  exclusive  right  to  select  those  ia 
Mom  the  legislation  is  placed.  Fower  emanates  from  the  people :  it  ia 
transiently  delegated  by  society  to  be  wielded  for  its  benefit  It  is  tran^ 
farred  to  representatives  to  guard  ftnd'focililate  its  exercise.  Every  in- 
dividual  is  interested  in  its  use  m  abusej  for  it  is  his  own  power  relio- 
qnished  for  a  moment,  with  a  view  to  his  higher  security  and  good. 
Property  qualifications  are  but  little  regardbd  in  these  Stales.  The  prfr 
vailing  theoretical  doctrine  is,  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  must 
nle.  Objections  to  this  principle,  however  durdily  advanced,  have 
bUai,  oDe  after  another,  before  the  triumphant  experiment  of  our  free 
people.  The  asaertim  that  the  majority  will  absorb  the  rights  of  th« 
minority  is  sbout  to  share  the  same  bte.  It  will  be  urged  a  little  while 
by  the  adherents  of  "privileged  clssses,"  and  will  die.  It  is  wholly  de»- 
titate  of  foundation  or  strength.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves.  Though  the  majority  is  not  al- 
ways right,  probability  is  in  its  favor.  Its  ability  to  decide  in  matters  of 
Ate  ia  roore  than  equal  to  that  of  those  "better  classes"  which  affect  all 
wisdom  ai>d  knowledge.  It  is  a  common  error  to  overrate  our  own  ca- 
pacities, iai  underrate  those  of  others.  There  is  a  vulgar  pride  grati- 
fied in  depreciating  the  integrity  and  information  of  the  great  maaft 
The  arrogant  vanity  of  the  rich,  the  haughty  pretension  of  the  privi- 
l^ed,  the  insolence  of  the  unprincipled,  the  pomposity  of  the  learned, 
md  the  inflated  conceit  of  the  selfish  and  superficial  "  business  man"  de- 
light to  disparage  the  intellectual  or  moral  claims  of  "the  multitude." 
lliey  are  stigmatized  as  the  bwer  orders,  but  a  little,  if  any,  removed 
from  the  brute ;  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  wild,  ferocious  herd ;  passed 
by  with  the  n^e  jest  or  the  scomfiil  look,  or  at  times  crushed  in  tho 
dnat  like  crawling,  loathsome  earthworms.  But  there  is  a  native  in. 
•tinct  in  the  gmera)  mind  more  unerring  in  its  decisions  than  prejudiced 
jnstmciion — a  practical  sagacity,  which  seis  the  most  subtl^oFlar-reach- 
ing  inlelleel  at  uaught— the  conviction  of  great  truths,  which  sink  deep, 
deep  into  the  heart,  and  guide  its  sympathies  and  movements  aright  80 
loDg  a»  the  many  shall  know  their  rights — while  they  can  distingniA 
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moT&l  rectitnde  &om  guilt— while  they  are  judges  of  the  meuu  raoM 
eonducive  to  their  happineas  and  growth — and  while  they  may  he  ttir 
dtened  by  -erery  vari^  of  peiBuaaion  and  appeal,  it  ia  no  frightful  ab- 
anidify  to  rely  coofideiuly  db  their  will.  Moat  eapeciilly  may  they  ba 
tnuled  whao  govenunent  ia  confined  by  its  legitimate  bounds.  The  de- 
tails of  a  consolidated  goTemment  based  on  unwritten  laws,  perpetually 
changing — comprehending  an  infinity  of  functions — fettered  by  a  vaM 
variety  of  checks,  baknces  and  restrictions — connected  directly  witk 
arery  interest  of  society — mingling  in  all  the  gambtiog  and  speculation 
of  trade—entrenching  itself  behind  immense  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  mili> 
tary  etfablishments,  and  operating  through  a  machinery  as  intricate  as  tha 
di^reotial  calculus,  it  is  true,  would  puzzle  their  heads,  ss  they  do  ths 
most  experienced  itateamea  themselves.  But  the  DemocTalic  creed  cod- 
tempUtee  tto  such  complicated  arrangement.  That  creed  is  consistent  witli 
itself  throughouL  It  does  not  conatruct  an  engine  of  adjustments  and 
ralations  so  multiplied  and  abstruse,  that  the  most  practised,  wisdom  is 
alone  adequate  to  their  comprehension.  It  doea  not  abuae  the  people  for 
not  ctmtrotling  what  is  beyond  their  capacity  to  understand.  It  doea  not 
hang  laws  br  above  their  heads,  and  then  Draco  like,  execute  a  terrible 
penalty  upon  every  infringement  While  it  asserts  the  competency  of 
the  whole  to  govern  themselves,  it  restricts  government  to  its  natural 
usee;  it  curtails  the  number  of  iu  fimctions;  separates  its  action  from 
partial  intereMs;  simplifies  the  mode  of  its  operation,  and  reduces  the 
principles  of  legislation  to  the  simplest  expression  compatible  with  aoma 
ibnn  of  natiooal  organization.  It  insists  atrenoously  on  popular  righti^ 
because  it  believes  the  popular  body  sufficient  to  the  discharge  of  iia 
public  duties.  There  is  intelligence  enough  abroad  to  antwer  the  par- 
poaea  required  of  iL  On  this  poiol  we  wish  to  be  understood.  Out  de- 
sire is  not  to  magnify  the  intelligence  of  the  people ;  we  would  rate  it  at 
ita  worth.  We  admit  that  men  may  be  deceived,  misled,  prejudiced,  «»<• 
mpted  by  flattery,  inflamed  by  eloquence,  or  aroused  by  designing  lead- 
«is  into  all  the  excess  of  tumultuous  passion;  yet,  in  the  conflict  of  fre« 
thought  and  free  discusaion,  the  evil  will  cure  itself  There  is  ever  ia 
the  great  raaia  a  power  of  self-rectification.  There  is  ever  intelligence 
enough  to  conduct  a  govenunent  lightly  framed;  to  appreciate  public 
measures;  to  distingaish  good  and  evil ;  to  reward  patriotism  and  virtu^ 
and  to  rdwke  tyranny  and  vice.  Nothing  but  long  outrage  and  oppres- 
■ioa  can  drive  a  whole  people  into  insubordination  and  discord.  The 
convulsions  which  shake  civilized  nations  are  the  accumulated  results  of 
dreary  years  of  crimes.  They  are  the  spasms  of  distorted  and  wrenched 
limba — the  explosion  of  volcanic  fire  long  pent  up,  but  at  last  findinf 
venL  Freedom  and  justice  are  conservative  in  all  the  r  influence.. 
The  majority  of  a  free  populace  has  no  inducement  to  go  wrong.  They 
cannot  be  long  deluded.  They  have  no  exclusive  affinities  to  cloud 
iheir  perceptions  or  warp  their  judgmeota.  Their  whole  interest  ia  o& 
Iha  aide  of  order  and  right    They  have  no  partial  or  unjust  laws  to 
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■astaia,  no  privileges  to  perp^uate,  no  selfiah  relationa  to  protect,  and  no 
corrupting  ambition  to  gratify.  They  cannot  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
few.  Their  depeodeace  must  be  upon  iheraselvea.  Their  reaources  and 
■tretigth  mast  be  drawn  frojn  themselves ;  whilst  their  frantic  excejises, 
if  any,  must  fall  with  fall  severity  upon  their  own  heads.  Privileged 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  their  ezclusiveneas  be  founded  on 
birth  or  acquisition  of  any  sort,  have  always  plans,  of  their  own  to  ac- 
complish. Their  very  existence  depends  upon  the  maintenanp«  of  their 
aasumed  superiority.  Their  entire  interest  is  centred  in  the  retention  of 
power  already  possessed,  and  the  usurpation  of  as  much  more  as  can  be 
gained.  To  this  object  every  effort,  open  and  secret,  must  be  addressed- 
In  this  way  alone  can  they  live.  Their  growth  is  ever  an  under-current, 
rttnning  counter  to  the  great  currents  of  society.  Let  thnn  enlarge  their 
sympathies,  extend  the  landmarks  of  their  dominion,  and  they  resolve 
sooner  or  later  into  the  general  mass,  like  bubbles  into  the  yesty  waves 
of  the  sea.  Every  concession  to  the  multitude  without  opens  broader 
channels  to  the  escape  of  power— is  a  stimulus  to  additional  encroach- 
ment— deepens  the  inroads  of  aggressitm.  Their  safety  depends  upon 
dieir  bigoted  and  unflinching  resistance  of  popular  inSueoce.  Their 
wisest  policy  is  nncempromising  hostility  to  innovation  in  every  guise. 
To  retain  their  integrity  unbroken,  they  mus^  strangle  the  spirit  of  re- 
form in  the  womb;  they  must  crush  in  the  bud  every  manifestation  of 
Uberal  feeling;  they  must  chain  the  wings  of  thought;  muzzle  the 
pr<ss ;  organize  a  government  of  the  sternest,  strongest  materials ;  ex- 
pand, by  corruption  and  firaud,  the  ranks  of  their  dependents ;  draw 
around  them  an  immense  armed  force ;  shut  up  human  speech  by  the 
bayonet  and  sword ;  and  thus  add  power  to  power,  and  heap  wrong  upon 
wrong,  until  the  adverse  mass,  wearied  of  its  burdens  and  maddened  by 
the  agony  of  long  years,  bursts  every  restraint,  and  dashes  in  lempestn' 
ons  billows  over  the  land.  Restriction  and  injustice,  in  proportion  to 
their  degree,  arc  fruitful  sonrces  of  tumult  and  distress.  The  stability 
and  safety  of  a  people  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  their  freedom  from, 
nnequal  legislation  or  unjust  control. 

II.  Again:  As  government  is  the  agent  of  society,  its  "operation 
must  be  directed  to  the  good  of  all  its  members.  In  this  we  include 
more  than  is  commonly  meant  by  that  very  indefinite  phrase,  "  the  gen- 
eral good" — a  phrase  to  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  have 
been  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  great  object  of  government  is  to  secure 
every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Beyond  this,  it  should  not 
meddle  with  the  alTairs  of  men.  There  is  provision  for  the  existence 
and  growth  of  society  in  our  very  constitution.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
by  many  that  human  nature  must  be  fostered,  fondlrd,  or  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  legislative  interposition.  They  forget  those  great  principles 
at  the  bottom  of  thai  nature  which  compel  ihe  use  of  every  fiiculty. 
The  injiinctton  to  labor  there  written  is  far  moro  imperative  than  human 
law  could  make  it;  for  its  motives  ere  ever  vigitnnt  and  active.  Whils 
Toi„  TH.  Ko.  xxvji. — HARCH,  1640.        P  ,;lc 
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a  tbooBKod  clunorotu  demm  reign  ia  the  human  bresgt ;  while  mui 
shall  seek  his  higheat  happiness;  while  he  shall  delight  in  adrancement 
and  conquest;  while  indusiry  will  add  to  bis  qomfort,  and  indoIenc« 
prore  the  innvitable  soutce  of  misery  and  death ;  no  mode  of  exertion, 
no  means  of  production,  no  load  to  improTement,  will  be  left  untried. 
The  moyetnenla  of  haman  thought  are  not  more  tireless  than  the  eprioga 
of  human  action.  A  curio^ty  which  is  nevei  satisfied,  an  instinct  erer 
eRecdre,  appetites  more  imponunate  than  death,  impulaea  like  steeds 
restlessly  panting  and  champmg  for  the  race,  are  ever  uiging  the 
human  being  lo  additional,  accumulated  eflbrL  Undei  this  influrace, 
no  benefit  will  be  allowed  to  elude  his  gniap  ^  every  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage  will  be  readily  embraced ;  every  hope  of  gain  will '  be 
realized ;  he  will  traverse  distant  sees,  explore  ^e  wildest  woods,  fiica 
every  difficulty,  and  only  cease  to  act  when  he  has  ceased  to  live.  Wa 
may  rest  assured  that  labor  will  be  put  forth  whenever  it  will  meet  widi 
success,  and  capital  will  be  applied  where  it  shall  command  the  best  r» 
turn.  The  agency  of  government  is  obviously  not  required  here.  Th* 
movings  of  self-inteieat  ate  too  powerful  to  need  extraneous  aid.  The 
interference  of  legislation  will  only  blind  its  eyes,  and  diminish  its 
strength.  It  will  in&Uibly  prove  a  burden  and  a  curse.  From  the  oe- 
ceaetty  of  the  case,  it  must  ever  be  partial ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  infriage- 
meot  of  natural  right,  an  abandonment  of  the  first  principles  of  social 
union,  a  perveraioD  of  the  clearest  doctrine*  of  science,  a  usurpation  of 
power,  and  the  infliction  of  the  grossest  wrong.  The  form  in  which  it 
is  manifested  cannot  alter  the  fact  Whether  it  be  done  by  granting 
monopolies  of  any  branch  of  trade,  by  conferring  reward  and  distinction 
on  a  chosen  few,  by  deputing  privileges  of  an  honorable  or  commercial 
sort,  by  yielding  facilities  to  any  department  of  business,  by  forcing  in- 
dustry into  unusual  channels,  by  imposing  restraints  on  particular  inter- 
ests,  by  subjecting  certain  men  to  liabilities  from  which  other  mm  ar« 
exempt,  or  hy  fostering  the  wealth  of  some  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  rest,  it  is  equally  odious  and  unjust  In  every  shape,  these  restric- 
tions are  hostile  to  the  plainest  rights  of  person  and  property,  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  and  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society.  We  conceive  that 
every  man  hns  a  right  to  employ  his  productive  means,  in  whatever  they 
consist,  in  a  mode  (o  ensure  the  largest  returns,  or  most  consistent  with 
his  notions  of  propriety.  His  only  limit  is  the  regard  which  is  due  lo 
the  rights  d1  his  fellow  men.  The  ^cutties  of  both  body  and  mmd 
were  given  for  this  purpose.  The  strongest  laws  of  his  nature,  and  every 
condition  of  hia  being,  hare  reference  to  this  result  To  labor  in  the 
vocation  in  which  he  is  most  apt,  lo  apply  bis  agency  where  it  majr 
pnrchaae  the  best  recompense,  or  to  choose  that  form  of  exertion  most 
consistent  with  his  highest  good — the  enjoyment  of  physical  comfort  and 
the  gratification  of  mental  and  moral  wants — it  is  evident  to  the  com- 
monest sense,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  economy  in  which  he  is  placed. 
The  interposition  of  authority  may  be  called  government,  but  is  in  fiict 
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robbery  and  ffsud.  It  despoils  him  of  property  to  which  he  hu  the 
firmest  claim  which  reason  or  justice  can  give.  In  fonn  of  law,  it  abn>- 
galea  the  highest  law,  and  makes  the  grosseat  tjnaay  the  daily  duty  of 
the  Stat&  It  stripe  industry  of  its  motive,  by  disturbing  the  amount  and 
certainty  of  its  reward.  It  talces  irom  enterprise  hidf  its  energy,  by 
forcing  it  into  those  Tinaatural  channels  where  its  efforts  are  fruitless,  or, 
if  ancceasful,  invariably  spasmodic  and  short-lived.  The  spirit  of  com- 
merce is  crushed  by  the  mountains  of  weight  which  are  laid  upon  it; 
&11  its  departments  lumber  sluggishly  along,  or  waste  their  strength  in 
ineffectual  struggles  for  relief;  or,  excited  by  unhealthy  stimulus,  the 
body  politic  staggers  under  iatoxicatioo,  to  liUl  the  weak,  miserable  vic- 
tim of  debauchery  and  excess.  One'  portion  of  the  community  ts  bled' 
to  the  last  stages  of  depletion — another  is  pampered  to  the  point  of  ple- 
thora and  apoplexy;  or  both,  shaking  under  the  inconstant  attacks  of 
aitemate  health  and  disease,  are  soon  exhausted  of  strength,  and  die. 
Thus  it  creates  unnecessary  distinctions.  In  the  one  case,  it  raises  a 
class  to  an  unnatural  clevatioo ;  in  the  other,  depresses  it  &r  below  the 
po^on  it  was  destined  to  attain.  It  fixes  one  portion  of  society  in  forced 
dependence  upon  another — makes  over  the  prosperity  of  the  many  to 
Uie  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  few,  and  frequently  hangs  the  necessariea  of 
life  on  the  wings  of  speculation  and  chance.  Overgrown  wealth,  with 
its  ever  attendant  miserips  of  luxury,  oppreesion,  and  vice,  shoots  up  in 
rank  luntriance,  amidst  the  barreoest  poverty  and  distresa.  Tha  7 
splendid  palace,  glittering  in  gold,  vocal  with  the  shouts  of  merriment, 
looks  proudly  down  on  hovels  where  sit  cheerless,  haggard  hunger  and 
Iwait-withering  care.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  most  odious  of  all — 
proud,  overbearing,  insolent,  and  ignorant — strikes  deep  root  into  the 
sni.  The  poor,  through  bleak  days  of  wretchedness,  are  filled  with 
jealousy  and  discontent.  The  opposition  of  mutually  dependent  classes 
ktten  into  hate.  Party  contests,  which  should  ever  be  the  conflict  of 
great  principles,  degenerates  into  the  acrimonious  strife  of  personal  inte- 
rest ;  and  society  is  dissevered  and  rent,  whilst  its  morals  perish  in  the 
same  common  catastrophe  which  sinks  its  prosperity  and  peace. 

IIL  As  the  will  of  the  whole  people  is  the  source,  and  their  good  the 
end,  of  govemmem,  it  is  manifest  they  may  at  any  time  effect  its  changa 
They  may  accomplish  any  revtdnlion  which  their  growing  civilization 
demands.  They  may  adapt  the  riracture  of  alt  its  departments  to  whai- 
tver  stale  public  morality  and  intelligence  requires.  Their  naked  rigtl 
notie  bat  the  sturdiest  adherents  of  unrelenting  despotism  will  deny.  But 
in  the  practical  determination  of  a  change,  parlies  will  inevitably  arise: 
they  will  arrange  Aiemselves  under  the  operation  of  necessary  influ- 
(Dces  and  principles  springing  from  the  diversity  of  human  nature. 
The  interests  fostered  by  established  systeros.througb  the  natural  instinct 
of  selfiabness,  will  speedily  form  themselves  into  conservative  bands. 
Their  dependents,  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  will  hasten 
to  swell  the  sime  ranks;   wbilo  tho  naturally  timid,  dubious  as  tai,. 
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tha  Tirtne  of  their  fellow-men,  ftverse  to  change,  conjaiing  up  dismal 
prospecta  of  future  luiaTchy  aitd  misrule,  will  enliat  under  the  same 
banoen.  To  these  will  be  gathered  the  wealth  and  bshiou  which 
diawa  its  existence  from  old  customs  and  laws — the  priTilege  which 
■ubaiata  on  ancient  error — and  the  talent  which,  accustomed  to  ]»o- 
found  v«aeration,  never  travels  beyond  a  beaten  track.  They  will  be 
met,  on  ih«  other  hand,  by  the  untutored  yet  unsophisticated  mass, 
and  those  bold,  independent  men  of  g^us  who  intuitively  seize  the 
right,  and  labor  with  fearless  self-denying  energy  for  human  progreaa. 
The  conteet  wilt  be  intense,  as  the  interests  and  principles  involved  ara 
great  As  it  embrocea  the  great  doctrines  i>f  science,  the  first-truths  of 
government,  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  destinies  of  a  race,  a  long 
wsrftre  will  infriuga  on  the  civilities  of  life,  will  break  the  reatrainta  of 
law,  will  estrange  frioids,  will  throw  the  sword  into  families,  and  givs. 
rein  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  pasaioa  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  where 
victory  will  perch.  The  rights  and  happiness  of  the  many  will  pre- 
vail Democracy  roust  finally  reign.  There  is  in  roan  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  progress  which  no  power  on  earth  may  resist.  Every  custom, 
law,  science,  or  religion,  which  obstructs  its  course,  will  bll  as  leaves 
before  the  wind.  Already  it  has  dtme  much,  but  will  do  more.  The 
despotism  of  force,  (he  absolutism  of  religion,  the  feudalism  of  wealth,  it 
has  laid  on  the  crimson  field;  while  the  principle,  aUve,  nuwotmded,  vigo- 
arons,  is  still  battLng  against  nobility  and  privilege  with  unrelazing 
'Strength.  It  is  contending  for  the  extinction  of  tyranny,  far  the  aboliti<Kt 
of  prerogative,  for  the  reform  of  abuse,  for  the  amelioratioD  of  govenunent, 
for  the  destruction  of  monopoly,  for  the  establishment  of  justice,  for  th« 
elevation  of  the  masses,  for  tlie  progress  of  humanity,  and  for  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  man.  In  this  great  work  it  has  a  mighty 
and  efficient  aid.  Christianity,  self-purified  and  self- in  vigo  rated,  is  ita 
natural  ally.  Christianity  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  vitals  of  unjust 
power.  The  annunciations  of  ita  lofly  Teacher  embodied  trutha  ^bta 
which  the  nations  in  their  dim  twilight  had  long  struggled  in  vain.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  deepest  and  holiest  aspiratioDS  of  the  souL  Th^ 
kindled  in  humanity  the  dormant  roasciousnesB  of  its  native  worth,  im- 
parted to  it  the  sense  of  undying  strength,  infiiaed  into  it  the  convictioa 
of  immortal  capacities,  and  shed  around  it  the  light  of  a  glorious  destiny. 
Spuming  the  distinctions  of  policy,  buffeting  implacable  hatred,  uproot- 
ing mountains  of  error,  they  penetrated  the  remotest  hearta,  revived  the 
amouldering  sparks  of  a  new  life,  and  fastened  the  sympathies  of  a  wide 
brotherhood.  These  potent  doctrines  were  the  inherent  dignity,  the 
natural  equality,  the  spiritual  rights,  the  glorious  hopes,  of  man.  They 
addressed  the  individual  apart  from  social  position  or  rank.  Pierciug 
the  thick  obscurity  which  ages  of  darkness  have  gathered—  removing  the 
obstructions  of  hea]>ed  up  falsehood  and  fraud — they  speak  to  oppressed, 
down-trodden  man.  Tbey  speak  to  him  in  a  voice  of  infinite  power; 
they  touch  the  chocds  of  sensibility,  and  expand  his  soul  to  free,  generous 
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action;  they  &w&ken  hope;  ih^  admmuter  cooMlatioa ;  they  cherish 
the  Kose  of  peraonal  worth ;  ihey  stiengthen  laith  in  truth ;  they  reTeal 
the  highest  excelleace;  they  demand  nnceaabg  progress;  they  worship 
the  soul  as  of  higher  importaoce  than  all  oatward  Worlds 

The  moTement  of  man,  then,  must  be  onward.  The  Tirtue  of  esrth, 
■nd  the  holiness  of  Heavm,  are  pledged  to  his  support  May  God  hasten 
the  day  of  his  complete  final  successt  Then  will  the  downcast  loolt-up, 
then  will  the  earth  be  glad,  then  will  a  broad  shont  of  rpjoicing  break 
throngh  the  concave  of  heav«Q,  and  be  echoed  back  from  the  thrones  od 
high. 
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I  heat  thee,  through  thy  Toices,  mighty  sea, 
I  watch  thee,  through  thy  billows^  never  stayed; 

Thine  is  the  reckless  rule  of  destiny, 
Thine  is  the  niight,  in  majesty  arrayed, 
That  mocks  the  ambitious — makes  the  frail  ^iaid, 

Laughing  alike  at  human  strength  and  prayer,— 
Boiling  thy  mountam  waves  nfet  hearts  that  made 

Their  trust  in  thee  to  waft  them  to  the  dear, 

Who  still  survey  thy  form  in  hop^Ineas  and  fear. 


The  awe  that  is  unbounded  fills  my  sool 

As  I  behold  theor-liniitteas  and  lone, 
Driving  forever  on,  with  no  control. 

Keeping  a  march  that  never  nuy  be  dona 

While  man  may  watch  thee,  and  the  rereraid  nm— 
Direct  thy  course  alcmg  the  mighty  deeps ; 

Thou  seek'st  a  goal  that  never  may  be  woo, 
A  race  for  age  renewing ;  seldom  sleeps 
Thy  wing  thai  uovw  tire^  thy  ibrm  that  never  creqw.. 
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The  frail  barque  bean  me  baanding  o'er  ihy  breut, 

Tel  am  I  not  thy  maater.     In  my  hand 
I  grasp  no  bridle  which  can  make  thee  rest, 

No  curb  which  may  nibdae  thee  Co  command, 

No  scourge  to  make  thee  tremble,  or  to  stand  I— 
Thou  laugh'sl  at  human  conqueror,  though  thy  mood, 

The  mood  of  power  in  sport,  at  momenla,blaDd, 
MoTcs  thee  to  yield  a  pathway  through  thy  flood, 
To  htm  who  aeeks  for  sway  through  darker  aeai  of  blood. 

IT. 

Upon  thy  shores  he  marshals  his  array,- 

Hts  BonI  exulting  in  his  numerooi  bands^ 
He  panla  to  give  the  signal  for  (he  Iray, 

For  conflicts  which  shall  redden  all  thy  sand* 

With  human  gore,  and  drain  from  distant  lands 
Their  strength  and  beauty.     A  barbaric  cry 

Begins  the  work  of  death ;  keen,  clashing  brands 
Strike  to  the  hearts  of  kindred^  in  the  sky 
Hurtles  bji  iron  stonn  from  devilish  etgiscry. 


ThroDgh  the  long  day  the  work  of  death  proceeds; 

The  terrors  that  once  ^ook,  familiar  now, 
The  men  of  blood  grow  sportive  in  their  deeds, 

And  rush  where  rage,  with  grim  and  ghastly  brow, 

Shakes  his  red  locks,  and  aims  his  cruel  blow ; 
With  equal  fury,  a  superior  hate. 

And  better  skill  and  strength,  he  meets  a  foe 
Who  stops  him  in  his  path.     In  scorn,  elate^ 
The  conqneror  strides  o'er  necks  and  does  the  work  of  &Ml 

TI. 

Tet,  Ocean  I  thon  ariseal  on  his  path, 
And  half  revengest  all  his  deeds  of  wrong; 

His  nariea  vainly  seek  to  fly  thy  wrath, 

Thou  hear'it  no  threat  of  power,  thon  fear's!  no  thong, 
Nor  will  thy  rage  permit  the  conflict  long ! 

Thy  trophies  are  oblirionl  thon  hast  s€« 
Thy  seal,  in  mountains,  o'er  the  fierce  and  strong; 

Vain  were  the  toils  of  valor  t  never  yet 

Had  force  such  force  o'ereome — had  foe  snch  bmam  meri 
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VII. 

Eaith  coven  not  her  Tictime— ipan  mny  ilay, 
But  there  tke  proob  of  hamui  crime  renikin; 

Mo  friendly  hand,  ta  hide  them  from  the  day, 
Conveys  the  Moody  conee  of  the  Blsia 
To  the  veil'd  valks  of  silence,  from  the  plaui 

I«te  aholcen  by  their  thunders  I  but  thy  power 
Needs  no  appeal  for  Heaven's  benignant  rain, 

To  cleanse  from  trodden  sand  braised  leaf  and  flow'r, 

And  shuddering  eyes  <^  earth,  the  blood-pRM&  of  thy  honi  I 

VliL 

The  winds  diat  gather  on  thy  breast  by  night, 

Bear  to  the  distant  cities  alt  the  tale 
Thou  deign'at  them,  of  the  forms  which  in  their  sight 

Were  things  moit  precious  I     Thou  hast  heard  die  wail 

That  follow'd  thy  dread  tidings,  and  thy  gale    ' 
Has  mock'd  them,  and  has  new-aroused  their  fears 

For  others,  like  the  lost  ones,  who  make  sail, 
Trusting  thy  mercies  I  Many  a  watcher  hears 
Thy  storms  that  rise  by  night,  with  trembliBg  and  with  tears. 

IX 

The  thin  plank  only  keeps  me  from  thy  grasps 

The  thin  sail  only  lifts  me  o'er  thy  breast  ,- 
Thy  mighty  arms  seem  stretching  now  to  clasp, 

Thy  mighty  passions,  in  thy  roar  ezpreet, 

Beem  toiling  now  and  bounding  to  arrest 
The  flight  of  thy  new  victim  I — madly  glare 

Thy  veofeful  eyes  of  terror, — thou  vrould'st  wrest 
Thy  prey,  despite  the  mercy  which  would  spare, 
The  mercy,  bom  of  love,  Bol»«ov'reiga  every  where  I 


Still  mighty,  though  thy  wildest  mood  be  stayed, 

Thou  wak'et  no  less  my  homage,  that  I  feet 
Thy  billows  bafBed,  and  thy  storms,  that  played 

With  wrecks,  subdued  to  airs  of  May  that  steal 

Around  me  with  a  blessing,  and  reveal 
Visions  of  gentlest  climes,  sweet  streams  that  glide 

Through  groves  and  broad  savannahs,  where  the  seal 
Has  never  shut  the  fountain — where  the  pride 
That  vexes  human  hopea,  is  forced  from  nslwr^s  sida. 


J 


XL 

Aod  peace  is  o'er  the  land,  even  like  a  veil 

That  holds  the  freaheoing  watera;  like  the  dorc^ 
Uahaim'd  and  hansleas,  that  descends  the  dale, 

And  glides  the  social  emblem  of  the  grove, 

Whow  inmate*,  in  their  attribmes  of  love, 
Acknowledge  a  superior  law  to  oars; 

There  still,  the  sole  commooion  helps  to  prov^ 
Theprinciple  of  promise  for  our  bowers, 
Ijove,  Vhich  akwe  caachonn  the  serpent  bom  thsir  flowets. 

ZIL 

That  bvs  shall  spell  thy  waters,  mighty  seat 
Its  voice  of  power  is  on  thee  and  confessed ; 

Thy  tossing  limbs  are  fettered.    Thou  shalt  be 
Subdued,  even  as  on  in&at  sunk  to  rest, 
Thou,  that  with  giant  limbs  and  heaving  breast 

Strove  with  the  heavens,  and,  leagued  with  storm,  arose 
Like  one  with  fiendish  enemies  possessed, 

Mad  with  unmeasured  wrath,  and  prompt  for  blows^ 

Denied  repose  thyself  dwying  all  repose. 

XUL 
Boll  on,  roll  on  t  thy  billows  bear  me  &r, 

And  if  my  bones  must  whiten  in  the  wave. 
Beneath  the  iofltioica  of  malignant  star, 

I  would  not  ask  from  fate  a  kinder  grav^ 

Nor  ofier  up  the  homage  which  might  save  I 
It  might  be,  longer  life  were  longer  wo, 

And  he  who  still  hath  waged  with  Fortune  war, 
Might,  safely  render*d  to  his  home  below,  " 
Find  young  affection's  testa  hod  long  since  ceased  to  flow. 
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NAPOLEON  LOUIS  BONAPARTE. 

BT   A  TKIXKD. 


Od  the  moTniDg  after  his  Hrreat,  Napol«»i  Louia  was  allowed  to  wtite 
the  foUowing  letter  la  daeen  Honense: 

"  BTuaaoDxo,  Noetadtr  Ut,  18M. 

••  Mr  D»Aa  Hvvsu:  Toa  mail  have  be«n  leiy  uxitNU  at  not  hcuiag  from  mc, 
batiering  u  jtm  did  that  I  ma  with  my  eouain.  Your  aiixie^  will  iacxeaM  wltn 
yoakandMtlamatStiMlxniTS.wheial  bare  atteaptad  an  inmmctloB  tbat  hu 
-AiUd.  IaiidHTMalo0cananinpri*(H>;itiaoDl7OD  theiraeeoiuitUiatlgricva. 
VhaD  I  isft  Afeaanbstg  I  wu  pnpared  for  tbe  coiwequeiiceB  which  I  knew  iniMt 
CMU&antbeUluKofmy  enterpriie.  I>onotw««p,deai«ft mother.  IlUltba 
victin  «f  a  noble  eaaae ;  ih  ifler  yean,  the  world  will  do  me  jusGce  and  pi^  tna. 
Taatert^,  at  nx  o'clock  in  the  moning,  I  pmeiitcd  myielf  to  the  Fourth  Artil- 
leiy,  vAo  Keeived  me  with  cries  of  "viw  I'mqiereur,"  and  initantly  jdned  me. 
The  Foctj-Sixth  of  the  line  resitted  n*.  ',  We  were  ancsledinlfae  conrt-janlof  the 
bamcki.  Fortuuawly  do  tdood  was  abed ;  that  reOeetion  ii  a  gieat  eo<i«otation  to 
na.  Hare  couiaxej  my  dear  mother ;  I  will  be  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear  to  the 
lait  Mr.  Parquin  ia  among  Suae  who  bare  been  ameted.  Fny,  have  thii  letter 
coined  fw  my  bther;  it  will  contribnte  to  calm  hii  anxiety." 

Aa  Priace  Napoleon  had  evei^  Teaaon  to  sappoae  that  ha  would  be 
brought  to  trial,  he  busied  himself  in  drawing  up  his  defence,  which  was 
foaod  unfinished  in  hia  prison.    It  ran  thos : 

"G■HTLBliSl(^— I  do  not  intaod  to  defend  my  life  I  1  knew  that  I  riilccd  it 
when  I  croiMd  the  French  frontier,  but  J  am  anxiovi  to  defend  my  honor  and  mj 
ligfals.    Yei,  gentlemen,  my  righti  1 

"  After  the  reTolntion  of  18S0, 1  leijueated  penniuion  to  return  to  Fiance  a*  a 
pnrate  citiaeo.  Iwaerepnlaed.  Idedred  ta  he  allowed  to  lerteM  a  cotDKoneol- 
dicr.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  tc^neiL  I  ba««  been  traiUed  *a  a  pretender, 
{aipinnl)  1  bare  acted  ■■  ivn*  I 

"Do  not  belicTe,  bowcTCT,  thatmiuewaa  only  the  paltry  ambition  to  fill  a  ihrone. 
I  aspired  id  loniething  higher.  I  wished  to  wannble  a  national  Con«ieai,  which, 
eoniultinglbe  withriof  each  man,  would  have  made  French  law*,  wilbont  borrow> 
lag  conetitutiona  that  are  itot  tniied  u>  u*  from  ocher  countriea.  The  Empenr 
aeeompUabedhisinieMMi  hcprepaRdthcDalMHiaAK' liberty, by imrodncingiheprtB- 
ciple  of  equality  into  their  euitom*,  and  by  mnkiag  ntrii  the  only  meana  of  tiaiaf. 
Every  p>T«nment  thai  faaa  auccerded  that  of  the  Emperor  haa  barn  ezcloaiTt ;  o«a 
mted  wholly  on  the  nobility  and  clergy,  another  on  a  ioHTfeeiit  enatoeraey,  a 
third  Bolely  on  the  working  cianies.  Tbe  goTemmenI  of  the  Empeior  tested  on  the 
people,  ae  a  gentral  on  his  army.  The  goMmnient^f  Naptdeon  received  the  popu- 
lar aanctioD  four  timea.  la  1804,  the  French  nation  racogniud  the  hereditary  rlghta 
of  the  Imperial  fomily  by  (bur  milliona  of  votca.  Since  that  period,  the  nation  haa 
not  been  eonanllcd.  A>  the  eldest  of  the  Emperoi'a  nephews,  1  was  jnatiGrd  Jn 
conaidEring  myself,  not  sa  the  reprrsrnlstiTe  of  ibe  empire,  for  within  twenty  years 
many  ideaa  have  c  hanged,  bat  aailierrprewniativeof  iha  i*ttnigiHy  of  lit  aaiUn, 
I  have  alwaya  eonaidered  the  engle  aa  iha  emblem  of  the  lights  of  the  people,  iMt 
oT  ikMe  of  a  fiunily. 
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"  Aiumuoi  by  thcM  ideM,aDd  by  tlw  jiMtic«  i»f  mjr  «wm>,  1  czclumed, 'ibow 
princra  vho  eontider  IbonMlvei  of  tbe  Right  DiTim  can  find  men  to  die  for  Umn, 
in  order  to  TeCRcbliah  ^xue*  and  privilege*,  mi4  muM  I,  vboK  name  raaala  so 
much  gloiT  and  liberty,  inait  I  die  in  exile  1 '  'Hot'  •nawered  my  bnT«  com- 
pftnioiu  in  mlaranune, '  we  will  conquer  together  in  the  causa  of  the  FnDcb  nation, 
or  periah  with  you  t '  Do  not  auppoM  that  it  waa  my  aim  lo  imitate  ihe  laA  of  th« 
Roman  Empcron,  who  wai  rniird  lo-day  on  the  bncUera  of  the  aoldiery,  and  orep- 
thrown  to-morrow.  I  sTailed  myaelf  of  ib«  aid  «f  the  anny  in  allempting  a  (cto- 
Imion,  aa  thia  mode  of  aoion  offered  the  moat  ehancea  of  aODcrte;  and  beudea  I 
wai  anxioua  to  avoid  (he  ctMfution  and  lumnlt  that  nimally  Uiend  on  Metal  ooa- 
flida.  1  made  a  great  mialake  in  the  eiecutiou  of  my  project,  but  it  ia  lillli  to  tba 
honor  of  our  old  loldier*  that  their  hearu  did  not  bound  atihaaighlofibaeagle,  tha 
■ymbot  of  iheir  pajt  glory.  They  once  more  beheld  that  banner  which  they  had 
pianled  from  the  Tagna  to  the  Moaliwa,  that  banner  which  ^htj  bad  waHnd  whh 
their  blood—  *  •  •  they  beheht  it,  and  ibey  trampled  it  baoeatb  thair  faatlll 
They  lold  ma  of  their  new  tatha.  fbrgetting  that  it  waa  the  preaenae  of  oae  nilliM 
two  hundred  thouaaod  fbieignen  which  had  releaaed  them  fhim  that  tbsy  had  ti^eB 
to  the  Imperial  banner.  A  principla  that  haa  been  annulled  by  foiea  can  wily  ha 
relatablithed  by  force.  I  belieTcd  that  I  had  a  miacion  to  flilfil;  I  have  aeted 
accordingly." 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  instead  of  bringing  the  Prince  to 
trial,  the  goTernment  secretly  determined  (o  send  him  to  the  United 
States.  "  On  the  evening  o(  the  ninth  of  November,"  nys  Napoleon 
Louis,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "I  was  inibnaed  (hat  I  xns  to  ba 
removed  to  another  place  of  con  fine  roent.  On  lesTing  niy  room,  I  ibtutd 
General  Voirol  and  the  Prefect  waiting  for  me.  They  led  me  to  ihrar 
carriage  without  telling  me  whhher  I  was  to  be  conducted.  I  inusted 
upon  remaining  with  my  companions  in  miafortnne,  but  1  found  that  lbs 
government  had  decided  otherwise.  On  reaching  the  hotel  of  the  Pr£- 
tecture,  I  saw  two  post-chaises.  1  was  placed  in  one,  with  Mi.  Oiunai, 
the  commander  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Seine,  and  Lieutenant  Thiboulot;^ 
in  (he  other  were  four  non-commissioned  officers.  I  cannot  describe  the 
pain  I  felt  at  learning  that  I  was  to  be  separated  from  my  co-accused; 
that  I  was  to  abandon  mm  who  had  risked  their  lires  for  me;  that  I 
Was  not  to  be  allowed  to  explain  my  ideas,  to  defend  tny  intentions. 
The  two  officers  who  accompanied  me  had  terved  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire,  and  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parquio;  I  might 
have  imagined  that  1  was  travelling  with  friends.  At  two  o'clock  on  Ihe 
morning  of  the  elevcMh,  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  aligfited  at  the  Pr^ 
feclure  of  Police,  where  I  was  most  kindly  received  by  M.  DelesserL 
He  told  me  that  you  hail  come  to  France  to  implore  the  King's  clemency 
in  my  behalf,  and  that  1  was  to  set  out  in  two  hours  for  L'Oriait,  fiona 
whence  I  was  to  sail  for  the  United  States." 

M.  Delessert  was  right  At  the  time  the  Prince  wrote  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  just  given  an  extract,  Queen  Hortense  nas  within  a  few 
miles  of  Paris,  at  [he  ChUeau  of  the  Duchess  of  Ragusa.  Madame  de 
Salvage,  who  had  accompanied  Queen  Hortense  from  Arenenbeig,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  she  obtained  an  interview  with  Gotmt  Holt,  who 
■ssuiod  her  (bat  the  Princo  would  not  be  tried,  bat  would  beeonTeycdlo 
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the  United  Stitet.  Qaeeu  HoitOM  wu  reqoeiled  to  ple^  her  word 
fcr  her  sod's  remaining  in  tliBt  country,  but  siie  refused  to  do  so,  saying' 
**that  he,  bIddc,  was  master  of  his  actions."  Madame  de  Salvage  was 
ordered  lo  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  She  hastened  to  rejoin  Queen 
Hoiteuse,  lo  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  and  before  three  days 
had  elapsed,  they  had  recroased  the  frontier. 

Before  leaving  Paris,  Napoleon  Loais  was  allowed  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Queen  Hortense: 

Mr  PsAatio-nuR.:  Year  ItndinimiBproTcdbylhencpfoa  have ukcD.  Ymi 
tboogbt  only  of  ibe  dangcT  in  which  I  th  pkccd,  and  not  of  nj'  bonor,  whk-Ji 
compelled  me  lo  than  ihe  fate  of  my  rompenioii*  in  miefbnuiw.  ll  gives  me  tba 
graUaN  ptin  to  bt^Miged  loabnndon  men  whom  I  have  led  i«  ruin,  when  ny  pt»- 
soBCB  and  mf  IcMimony  migltt  have  iBfluencot  ibe  jury  in  their  favor.  1  hav« 
wrilMK  to  the  Kia(  to  eWRat  i^ita  Uahow  atevcy  to  them;  it  ia  the  only  favor  I 
aalc.  I  am  about  leafing  France  for  An^erica,  bol,  my  dear  motber,  if  yoa  do  not 
wiah  to  increaae  my  afflictioD  do  not  follow  me,  1  entieat  you.. 

"  WiUyoa  tMIlM  Iba  jHiameraof  Stnabourg  are  in  wanlof  nothinf.  Take 
can  of  ihe  oona  of  Colonel  Vaudicy,  vbo  an  at  Paha,  with  their  mother.  lahoold 
bo  naigned  to  my  fata  if  I  knew  that  the  live*  of  oiy  eompanioaa  would  be  (pared; 
hu  10  latl  that  I  had  bern  tfae  cause  of  the  death  of  thoae  brave  men  would  give  ma 
avcrloatingpaia. 

"Fanwell,  deanat  mothrr.  RelDm  to  Arenenber;.  Do  not  attempt  to  join  ma 
in  America;  it  would  make  me  loo  unhappy.    FanwelL" 

The  Prince  was  so  anxious  about  the  men  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated,  that,  previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  lo  several  other  per^ 
SODS  concerning  them.  One  of  his  letters  was  quoted,  at  the  trial  of  lh« 
prismers  ctf  Strasbourg,  by  the  late  Mr.  Parquin,  who,  alihough  a  fricitd 
to  the  present  govemmeot,  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming:  "  Do  you 
think  it  proper,  do  yon  think  it  generous,  thus  to  expatiate  dn  the  bults 
of  the  Prince  in  his  absence.  If,  by  means  of  the  press,  the  siugulai 
language  you  have  held  should  reach  bis  ear,  would  he  not  have  causa 
to  complain ;  would  he  not  exclaim :  '  yonr  government  would  not  allow 
me  lo  appear  befor*  its  tribunals ;  and  now  that,  contrary  to  my  wishe^ 
I  have  submitted  to  its  orders,  ttow  that  I  have  left  my  country,  the  in- 
Mrumenis  of  the  law  are  allowed  to  calumniate  me.  It  is  the  olqect  of 
the  government  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  whose  confi- 
dence and  esteem  are  to  me  invaluable.  Let  such  clemei>cy  be  revoked! 
I  will  not  accept  it  at  such  a  price.  Death  is  a  thousand  times  preferable 
lo  life  vrith  dishonor.'  What  generous  mind  could  misunderstand  this 
noble  language?  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  give  France  a  mora 
favorable  opinion  of  Prince  Napolecn.  He  was  suddenly  removed  from 
prison.  He  was  taksn  to  Paris,  where  he  was  allowed  to  pass  a  couple 
of  honrs  to  rest  after  the  feiigues  of  the  jouniey,  and  to  prepare  for  a  king 
voyage.  How  did  Ihe  noble  young  man  employ  the  time  thus  allotted 
him?  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had  left  his  companions  under  the 
weight  of  a  terrible  accusation.  He  was  anxious  lo  do  all  in  his  power 
lo  assttt  them.  He  began  a  letter  dated  Paris,  November  devrnth,  bat 
ha  bad  not  time  lo  conclude  it  immediately.    The  latter  part  of  ihe  letter 
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bean  the  iaU  at  VOneOL,  Novnobn  fiftMoth,  for  he  would  not  pot  Ut 
foot  on  boud  the  tobcI,  whkh  wu  to  nice  him  fcr  from  Piince,  witbcnt 
having  done  sJl  he  could  (o  defend  tboM  who  had  ci»iipr(»Diaed  them- 
mItm  for  him.    Tbi*  letter  ran  thai: 

"Sm:  NotwitlMUnding  tny  d«ire  (o  lanain  viih  mj  eowpanioni  in  iniafiinnDe, 
»ni)  U)  ■hue  ibeir  GiM ;  iMiiwiibMaiKlinK  m*  pmnUitioiM  OD  thn  nit^,  tte  King, 
from  a  Itindtr  motive,  doubtlen,  hai  ordcrnl  (iiM  1  ilMMild  Im  takn  lo  L'OiicM,  u4 
ftom  thencs  u>  the  United  Suio.  Akttnigb  much  louched  bytheKingi'agaaaiaiir, 
I  un  derpljF  eflicied  al  Icavine  my  companioiw,  for  I  bclien  tbu  w.j  pnwncc  K 
the  bar,  and  my  tcMinon]',  vould  liave  inBurnrrd  the  juiy  in  their  favor,  and  thed 
liKhc  OB  many  impotUni  ciicumManeo.  A«  I  wn  dtprivrd  oT  the  eonolalioa  ef 
being  Mtfol  to  the  Men  of  wbMe  rain  1  am  the  CBtiie,  I  moK  foaUe  to  a  lavya 
wb«t  1  an  not  allowid  to  irll  tbe  jary.  We  ere  all  ^iHj  Ibr  haiing  taksa  «p 
UBi  againM  ib«  pTcnmeai,  bw  I  an  the  noM  ao,  far  I  had  long  medititad  eCart- 
>n|[  •  n*olntion )  I  eaetclwd  my  oompanioni  from  an  hoaorable  portion  in  aodtty, 
■wt  iodncfd  tham  la  riik  all  Ok  dangen  that  maM  al  wayi  attend  ■  pofmtar  eMama 
UoB.  I  aadnced  them  by  epeakitip  to  them  of  all  that  wa«  aioM  Ukely  to  mora  the 
beMt  of  a  Frenchmaa.  They  toM  ma  of  their  oatha.  1  rnnlndod  ifars  thit  in 
181&  they  had  awon  fidelily  to  Napolron  II.  and  hia  dyniMy. 

"  The  goTenuneat  hai  acted  grnrnMuly  tovaid  ma.  It  haa  eonaidend  that  Hy 
being  an  eiile,  ny  lo**  for  France,  and  my  reUtionab^)  to  the  Onperar,  vera  ^■ 

"  Can  the  jury  doolberwtaa  than  (bilow  the  raad  poiniad  out  by  (ha  gomwneMf 
Nspoleon  Louis  arrived  at  L'Oricnt  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  waa  conducted  to  the  citadel,  where  the  drawbridges  were  inatanllf 
nised,  and  all  commmiicaltoii  with  the  town  strictly  prohibited.  It  was 
while  at  L'Orient  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  imdergone  an  official  examination,  to  Mr. . 

"  Mr  DuR  ■     .     I  cannot  leave  Eun^  withont  azpreaaing  my  Ihanka  to 

yon  Ibr  yoar  generoui  offer  of  aerrin;  me  in  the  painful  circumManoea  in  which  I 
have  becB  placed.  I  received  your  letter  while  in  the  priaoo  of  Straibourg,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  write  ymi  bjlora.  I  c  maM  tell  you  how  much  1  lament  not  bdng 
abia  to  ahare  Iba  ^*l*  of  the  oflcen  who  were  arretted  with  me.  Idy  enterpriM 
karing  foiled,  my  intentioni  being  unknown,  my  fate  (aUboagh  contrary  to  my 
wiahei}  bivin;  been  dtff:n:at  from  that  of  thoaa  wboae  proapeeta  I  have  mined,  I 
ahall  be  coniidered  aa  mad,  ai  ambilioua,  and  oi  bate.  In  the  event  of  a  (ailnra  I 
wea  prepared  Ibr  the  two  former  epitbeta,  bat  aa  Ibr  the  latter,  it  ia  mora  than  I  eaa 
baarl 

"  Aa  aooa  ai  tb>  wind  iafoir  I  ahall  aail  for  New  Yoric  If  ahall  endeavor  to  nb- 
mit  ealmly  to  this  new  eiiU;  but  I  am  in  dupiir  at  Isaring  thoaa  whoae  devoiioa 
In  tbe  Bonaparte  oauie  hai  been  ao  fatal  lo  them,  1  could  have  wiabcd  to  be  tha 
only  victim. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear • ,  my  eompllmenia  u  Hra.  .    I  A$& 

never  Ibrget  the  prooft  of  frwodahip  yon  have  given  ma. 

"  Youis,  aSectioDBtely,  "  K.  I>  B." 

A  fortnight  after  the  Prince's  departure,  the  prisonen  of  Strasbourg 
weretried  before  the  coart  ofaasiies  of  the  Liower  Rhine,  and  diamisMd. 
We  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  learn  the  particulars  of  this  trial,  lo  a 
little  work, entitled:  L'tmurreetiondt  Slratbovrg,  by  Eagtae  Roch. 

Prioce  Napoleon  contrary  lo  the  eipcriAtiooa  of  his  friends,  was  obliged 
to  paw  aonu  months  on  board  the  venel  in  which  he  sailed,  and  did  not 
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uilvfl  at  New  Torlc,  before  the  monih  of  April  The  following  letters, 
written  bj  him  duriag  the  pusage,  and  after  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
will,  we  believe,  not  be  read  without  interest 

"  Iir  noBT  or  the  Cinut  Iblbs,  Dtetmber  IVL 
"  Brny  man  has  within  himselr  a  world  conipoMd  of  M  that  be  ha*  leen  and 
board,  and  to  which  hs  eonstuntly  nieura,  even  whan  wandering  in  a  fbnsign  land. 
I  ■careei;  know  which  is  the  most  painful,  the  racollsction  ot  raisfortanc,  or  thalof 
happiness  that  has  fled  forever.  ■  ■  •  • 

"  The  winter  it  over ;  the  iride  winds  have  sucdeeded  the  storms,  so  thai  I  am  en- 
aUed  to  pass  most  of  my  time  on  deck.  1  relletton  all  that  has  hsppensd  i  I  think 
of  jrou,  andof  Arenenberg.  All  f  s^ed  two  months  since,  was  nsTer  to  return  to 
Switicrland ;  at  prtsent  wm  I  to  gira  wsf  10  my  feelings,  my  only  wilh — would  ba 
toTstomtomy  little  mom,  in  that  besutiful  country,  where  it  appears  to  nM  ihat  I 
ought  to  have  heenw  happy.  Alaal  those  who  feel  deeply  are  condemned  (o  pass 
tbeiidayainlha  wretcbedneasof  inaetion,(^inlheeanTulsiiin>orpainrui  senastions." 
"JamuTy  1,  1837. 
"  Mr  Daia  Morua :  This  is  the  firat  day  of  the  year.  I  am  in  another  hemis- 
phae,separalrd  from  you  by  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  milea.  Fortnnalely  tbooght 
eleaisthiaexpanse,  and  in  leas  than  a  lecond  I  am  near  you.  I  bes  you  to  fbrgiva 
me  dx  baring  Ki*en  you  so  much  pain,  and  to  believe  in  my  (cndenieu  and  grati- 
tnde. 

"  This  ntoming,  alt  the  offleera  wailed  on  me  in  a  body  to  wish  me  a  happy  New 
Year.  I  was  much  gratified  by  this  mark  of  attention.  At  half  peat  (our  we  sat 
down  to  table;  aa  wit  were  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  more  to  the  weH  than 
Constance,  it  was  at  (hat  ^me  seven  o'tilock  at  Arenenberg,  and  you  were  probably 
likewiae  dining.  I  drank  in  thought  to  your  health,  you  doubtless  did  the  same  for 
me,  at  taaat  I  flattered  Myaelf  that  yoa  had.  1  also  thousht  of  my  cranpanioni  in 
miabrtune.  Alaal  I  oftan  think  of  them.  I  reflect  that  they  are  more  unhappy 
than  myaelf,  and  that  thought  makes  me  most  wretched." 

"Jamarj  10. — We  have  just  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro;  the  view  of  the  bay  is  moat 
beautiful;  I  *h:ill  sketch  it  to-morrow.  I  hope  thut  you  will  soon  receive  this  letter. 
Do  not  think  of  joining  me;  I  hare  not  yet  determined  whro  I  thall  fix  my  abode. 
Perbapa,  I  shall  dseida  lo  reside  in  3aath  Amsriea.  Farewell,  dearest  mother.  Re< 
member  me  to  our  old  servant*,  and  to  our  frienda  of  Constance  and  Thurgovia.  I 
am  quite  well." 

"AprU. — I  learned  thai  my  firicnds  were  acquitted  as  soon  as  I  landed  at  New  Yorit. 
Yon  may  imagine  bow  happy  I  ftit  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Wnen  I  left  the  frigate  from  whanee  wsved  the  tricolorsd  flaj,  where  so  mach 
kindlMSS  bad  been  shown  MS,  I  shed  tears  as  if  Isaving  my  country  for  a  second 
lime.  The  pleaaure  at  recovering  my  liberty  did  not  compansau  for  the  grief  I  bit 
■1  quitting  my  countrymen  and  the  French  flag. 

"  I  have  read  all  my  papers.  I  thought  that  there  was  as  much  generosity  sa  policy 
in  the  cMidiMt  of  the  government  lowsrda  me.  I  now  seethst  it  wasonly  pditie. 
I  have  been  basely  calumniated  when  I  could  not  defend  myself.  I  appeal  to  the  tcati< 
mony  of  Crcnrral  Voirol,  of  Messrs.  Ouinst,  Thiboulot,  and  Drlessert.  They  wil| 
•lytbat  1  protmted  against  being  sepnrated  from  mj  eompanions.  1  desired  lo 
iwaain  in  Straabourg,  consequently  no  conditiona  could  have  been  required  ttom 
■as  when  I  receivrd  my  liboty. 

"Hiiw  baa  my  motlter  been  treated  1  Why  was  she  not  informed  that  I  waa  to  ba 
taken  to  Rjo  Janeiro.    I  know  how  much  aniiely  aha  must  have  suffered." 

M  my  persons  have  ac<:usBd  the  Prince  of  ingratitude,  because  he  sap 
in  the  above  letter,  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  more  politic 
than  gtneroua.  It  mtist  be  recollected,  thai  in  the  letter  qnotcd  by  Mr. 
Parquin,  he  expressed  himself  much  touched  by  the  King's  generoMty. 
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This  change  of  opinion  is  accounted  foi  by  Mr.  Idity ,  in  hia  pamphlet  on  the 
insurrection  of  Strasbourg.  Mr.  Laity  Mates  that  the  officers  who  joined 
Napoleon  Jjouis  on  the  thirtieth  of  Octob«i,  and  who,  when  the  enter- 
prise iailed,  nude  their  escape,  had  taken  nteasurea  in  caae  the  Prince  waa 
condemned,  for  saving  hia  life.  Several  auperior  officers  aaaembled  at 
Paria,  and  agreed  to  aend  a  deputation  to  the  King,  to  proteat  against 
the  young  prince  being  brought  to  trial.  One  of  them  having  observed 
that  it  waa  unnecessary  foi  them  to  commit  themaelves,  unless  in  case 
of  abaoliite  neceasity,  they  poatpoaed  their  address  to  the  King,  which 
ultimately  proved  unnecessary.  Thus  this  fact  waa  not  generally  known. 
Several  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peer^,  who  feared  being  cailei  upon 
to  judge  Napoleon  Louis,  wrote  to  Louis  Philippe  to  protest  against 
his  being  tried.  Lastly,  the  garrison  of  Strasbourg  had  formed  a  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was  to  release  Prince  Napoleon,  should  he  he 
C4Hidemned. 

Such  were  the  reaaona  which  induced  Louis  Philippe  to  believe  that 
it  waa  prudent  to  be  merciful,  and  which  justified  the  Prince  in  thinking, 
as  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  particulars,  that  it  vraa  not  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  government  that  he  owed  hia  life  and  liberty. 

Napoleon  Louis  had  been  but  a  abort  lime  in  America,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  alarming  account  of  the  state  of  hia  mother'a  health.  Aa  he 
had  never  given  his  promise  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  he  could 
feel  no  hesitation  in  returning  to  Europe.  He  hastened  to  Arenenberg, 
where  he  had  the  sad  consolation  of  being  whh  his  mother  during  her 
last  moments,  dueen  Hortense,  aa  is  well  known,  expired  on  the  fiflh 
of  October,  1837. 

From  that  period  little  or  nothing  was  heard  concerning  the  Prince, 
until  the  publicalion  of  Mr.  Laity's  pamphlet,  which  was  written  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  Louis,  and  was  calculated  successfully  to  refute  the  ca- 
luniies  of  which  he  had  been  the  object.  It  (raced  the  line  of  conduct 
he  had  pursued  up  to  the  thirtieth  of  October,  and  summed  up  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  Mm  to  suppose  that  the  French  nation  desired  a 
change  of  government.  A  week  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet,  when  Mr.  Laity  was  arrested,  and  the  government  determined 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  following  letter 
was  written  by  Prince  Napoleon  as  soon  as  he  beard  of  his  friend's 
arrest. 

"  AREHENBEna,  July  Snd,  UQ8. 

"Hr  DuK  Lirrr:  I  hrar  that  you  are  to  appear  belbn  (he  Chambrr  of  Pens 
because  fou  have  been  ^neroua  and  dcTOted  enoush  lo  relate  the  paniculan  ol'  my 
rnterprite,  lo  junify  my  inieiiLiona,  and  lo  refute  the  calamnifa  of  which  I  hait  Wt 
theohjsct.  I  do  not  tomprehend  the  importance  the  govecnmmt  atlachei  lo  prevent- 
ing the  rirculAlion  of  Ihii  pamphlEl.  You  linov  that  in  aultioriiinj  you  to  publish 
it,  my  only  object  waa  to  r:futB  the  baas  cBluian:es  heapeil  on  me  during-  th«  five 
montli]  I  pfwd^  in  priann  and  at  tea.  My  honor  and  (liHl  of  my  friends  required 
'  that  we  stioulJ  conTince  ihe  public  thai  it  was  not  mad  enlhtiiiaim  which  led  us  lo 
Siruliourg;  in  1B3  J.  It  hjs  been  s»id  th>it  your  pamphlet  is  a  new  conspiracy ;  on 
the  contrary  it  ju^iGea  me  fro>n  the  reproach  of  ever  having  conapiriid,  and  yoa 
aula,  in  the  flm  pages,  (hat  we  wailed  far  nearly  two  yean,  tielbre  publishing  all 
tbatidate*loni'-,ioonIer  that  men's  minda  might  bs  more  caln  and  ibatUtey  might 
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jadgs  without  hatred  and  without  prejudice.  If,Mlbop«,B  ipirit  of  jnatict  aniinalM 
the  Cbamber  of  Pmti,  if,  ss  Is  nquim]  by  Lha  Corulitution,  it  is  independent  of  ihs 
•zeculire  power,  you  cannot  powibly  be  condemned  -,  for  I  cannot  repeal  too  often 
TOUT  pamphlet  ia  not  anew  appeal  to  rsTolt,  but  (he  limple  and  true  statement  of  facta 
which  have  been  miarep  resented.  I  have  no  proteclioD  in  the  world  but  that  of  pub- 
lie  opinion,  no  npport  but  in  lha  sMeem  of  atj  coualrrmen.  If  it  ia  impossible  for 
nj  friends  and  myself  to  delend  me  against  unjust  calumny,  I  shall  consider  my 
&le  aa  most  cruel.  You  know^my  friendsbip  for  you,  and  will  comprehend  how 
much  il  giieTcs  me  to  think  (hat  you  may  be  llie  victini  of  your  deiotion  to  me,  al- 
though I  am  sore  that  witli  your  nobte  character  you  will  auSsr  with  resignttlion , 
Say,  that  in  antboritiaE  this  publication,  it  wai  not  my  intention  to  disturb  the 
tranquillily  of  France,  nor  to  rouse  bair-«xtingaisbed  passions,  but  to  show  nnysrlf  to 
my  countrynten  such  aa  I  am,  not  such  as  I  hsTe  been  represented.  You  will  doubt- 
less be  asked,  where  yoti  gathered  theassettiona  you  moke.  You  may  say  (hat  you 
have  them  From  me,  and  that  I  certify  on  my  honor  that  they  ware  made  me  hymen 
whoae  Teracity  can  be  depended  on.  You  will  be  asked,  where  is  the  Bonaparte 
party  7  Anewer,  the  yarty  ia  no  wher^i  the  caiae  e»«ry  where.  The  pany  it  no 
where,  becauae  my  friends  are  not  enrolled,  but  the  cause  baa  partizans  every  wher«r 
fioin  the  garret  of  the  workman  to  the  council  of  the  King,  from  the  barrack  of  the 
•oldierto  the  palace  of  the  marshal  of  Franoe;  republicans,  jtuff-nilini,  legitimists, 
all  thoae  who  wish  fbr  a  powerful  goTcrnment,  real  liberty,  and  an  imposing  na- 
tional poaition,  all  these  are  Bonaputists,  for  the  imperial  ayalem  waa  not  a  facli- 
tiaia  imitation  of  the  conslitutiona  of  England  and  America,  but  the  formula  of  the 
principtea  of  the  revolution;  it  represented  hitrarchy  in  dctoociacy,  loyalty  m 
the  taw,  merit  rewarded;  it  was,  in  short,  an  imnunse  pyramid  wilhaToai  baseand 
a  lofty  summit.  If,  at  eome  future  day,  the  present  goTemment  should  be  avei^ 
thrown,  and  the  eiample  of  the  last  BEleen  years  warrants  us  in  making  (his  sup- 
poailion,  and  if,  accuslomed  as  different  parties  hare  been  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  to  bruTe  every  goTcrnmanl,  they  should  sap  ell  the  foundations  of  the 
social  edifice,  then,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Napoleon  might  be  an  enclior  of  eafely  to 
all  the  truly  patriotic  and  geneioua  in  France.  It  ia  on  Ihia  account,  as  you  know 
that  I  Skm  anzioua  the  honor  of  the  Eagle  of  the  thirtieth  of  October  ahould  remaiit 
lulamiahed,  notwlthatandin;  its  defeat,  and  that  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  ahould 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  vulgar  advenluier. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Laity,  I  should  still  hope  for  justice  were  not  the  interests  of 
the  moment  the  only  maxim  of  paniea." 

The  Chamber  of  Peeie  se&lenced  Mr.  Laity  to  pay  a  fine  of  fire  thou, 
nnd  fraacs,  to  five  years  imprisonment,  and  the  aurveiilance  of  the  po- 
lice for  life;  and  tbe  Freocii  gorenimeDt,  aflecling  to  consider  his  pam- 
phlet aa  an  act  of  revolt,  seized  upon  this  occaaioo  to  demaad  the  expuU 
•ioa  of  Prince  Nnpeleon  from  Switzerland.  The  Dnc  de  Montehello,  ia 
a  note  to  the  Federal  Directory,  dated  August  first,  says:  "  It  is  well  known 
that  Areneoberg  is  the  centre  of  intrigues,  which  my  gorernment  neither 
can  nor  will  tolerate.  It  is  in  vftin  that  the  Prince  would  deny  it  The 
works  he  has  caused  to  be  published,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
that  which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has  recently  condemned,  prove  that 
his  object  io  retumingto  Europe  was  Dt>t  alone  to  perform  the  last  duties 
toward  a  dying  mother,  bat  to  renew  attempts  and- to  eihibit  pretenaiont 
which  we  now  see  he  never  intended  to  resign."  We  make  ho  com* 
meats  on  the  heartleasness  with  which  Mr.  de  Montehello,  alludes  to  ths 
death  of  dueen  Morlense ;  we  will  only  observe  that,  had  he  given  him* 
•elf  the  trouble  to  read  stich  of  the  leuers  of  Napoleon  Lsuis  as  were  pub- 
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lisbed  in  tha  French  journals,  he  woold  have  diBComed  esilier  that  the 
Prince  had  never  repented  go'iag  to  Strasbouig,  and  that  hia  defeat  had 
not  caused  him  to  change  hia  opiniona.  Aa  aooD  aa  the  French  govern- 
ment had  discovered  that  the  Due  de  Moniebello's  note  had  produced  no 
effect  on  the  Swiss,  and  that  not  one  member  of  the  Diet  had  Toted  for  the 
Prince's  expulsion,  Count  Mol£  wrote  M.  de  Montebello  that  should  the 
Swiss  persist  ia  their  refuaai  to  expel  Louis  Bonaparte,  he  must  demand 
his  passports. 

The  Qraud  Council  of  Thurgoria  now  assembled,  and  Mr.  Kan,  one 
of  the  members,  opened  the  sitting  by  reading  Count  Mold's  despatch. 
He  then  informed  the  council  that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  notified  their 
adheaion  to  the  demand  of  the  French  goveromcnt.  The  following  let- 
ter from  Prince  Napoleon  Louis,  was  then  received  by  the  council: 

"  Qentuhen  : — If  I  now  addrcu  you,  it  is  in  order  to  rectify  certain  ftct*  in  jovr 
eyes,  and  to  give  yoa  s  proof  of  my  mnfidenee  and  of  my  ealeem,  I  reiuriwd  to 
Switzeriand  a  y«ar  aince,  vtLh  the  fiim  detennination  to  remain  a  atlanger  to  every 
intrigue.  My  teaolulion  has  not  changed,  but  I  never  intended  to  purchase  rrpoM 
at  the  expenie  of  my  honor.  I  had  been  basely  calumniated ;  fede  bad  been  per- 
verted; I  permitted  a  friend  lo  defend  me.  This  it,  b«  far  ai  I  knov,  tbeonly  poti- 
tieal  itep  which  hni  taken  place  since  my  return,  but  the  French  ministry,  lo  altain 
its  end,  stjll  continues  its  folse  assertions.  They  say  thai  the  bouse  where  my  mo- 
ther has  but  just  died,  is  a  centre  of  intrigues.  IjCt  that  be  proved  if  il  be  possible^ 
I  positively  deny  it ;  my  intention  is  to  remain  quiet  in  Thurgovia,  and  to  avoid  . 
doing  anything  that  could  destroy  the  friendly  relations  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
To  have  a  new  proof  of  the  falaehood  of  the  accusations  of  the  French  goremment, 
you  need  btit  read  the  articles  that  have  appeared  of  late  in  the  ministerial  joumala; 
you  will  see  that  not  satisfied  with  persecuting  me  in  my  retreat,  they  do  their  utmost 
to  mske  me  appear  ridiculous,  by  circulating  the  most  absurd  falsehoods  concerning 

"  Oendemen,  and  membert  of  the  Grand  Coundl,  1  address  myself  to  yoo,  with 
whom  I  bare  (ill  now  lived  oa  a  friend  and  as  B  bnKber;  you  will  tell  the  other  cao- 
toni  the  truth  respecting  me.  The  foreign  invasion,  which,  in  1815,  overthrew  ibe 
Emperor  Napoleon,  led  to  the  exile  of  alt  the  member*  ofhis  femily.  Consequently, 
Aom  that  period  I  bad  legally  no  longer  a  country,  when,  in  1832,  you  eonfenvd  on 
me  the  righie  of  eiUxenship  in  this  canton.  This,  then,  is  the  only  right  I  possess* 
The  French  government,  which  maintains  the  law  thalconsidBrsme  a*  civilly  dead, 
has  no  occasion  to  addreas  itself  to  Switzerland  to  know  tbat  it  is  only  in  Thurgo- 
via that  I  have  the  rights  of  citixenihip.  When  I  am  to  be  persecuted,  then  alone 
the  goTcmment  recogniies  me  as  French;  at  Strasbourg  I  was  represented  by  tha 
Procuienr  Qeneml  as  s  foreign*  t 

"  Oentlemso,  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my  conduct  during  the  last 
five  years  proves  that  I  know  how  to  appreciate  your  gift  If.  to  my  great  regret,  I 
should  now  become  a  cause  of  agitation  (a  Swilzerland,  the  fault  is  not  mine, 
but  that  of  ihoaa  who  have  declared  pretensions  which  are  contrary  to  justice  and  tlw 
rights  of  nations." 

After  some  deliberation  the  Orand  Council  oTThurgoviadeclarcd  totha 
Diet  that  the  assertions  of  the  French  gorerumpnt  were  hlse,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  honor,  expel  the  Prince. 
Although  the  members  of  ihe  Diet  knew  that  in  case  of  a  rcfuail  to  ac- 
cede  to  the  demand  of  the  French  government,  Switzerland  would  be 
exposed  to  war,  the  majority  voted  in  favor  of  Napoleon  Louis. 
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The  French  government,  finding  that  no  menaces  would  induce  the 
Swiss  tobaaiah  the  youn^  prince  from  the  country,  where  he  had  passed  ao 
many  years,  ordered  its  troops  to  advance  to  the  frontier.  War  now  seem- 
ed inevitable,  but  Napoleon  Louis  ended  all  didiculties  by  declaring  hie 
intention  of  leaving  Switzerland;  in  the  ibllowing  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Anderwert,  the  President  of  the  Lesser  CoudcU  of  Thurgovia: 

"  Ba : — When  iKe  nole  of  the  Duke  of  Monldiello  wns  nddressed  (o  the  Diet,  I  did 
not  cliooae  to  mbniit  U>  the  exaeiiona  of  the  French  government,  fori  wiabnlui  prove 
by  raj  reliuai  to  leave  Swilzcrl&nd  thai  I  bad  returned  lo  Europe  without  bieitking 
any  promin,  that  I  hnd  a  right  to  reside  here,  end  ihal  I  should  find  aseistance  and 
protection.  During  (he  last  month  Switzerland  has  evinced  by  her  energetic  protes- 
tations, and  by  the  decisions  of  the  Brand  Councils,  that  she  was  ready  to  moke  the 
greatest  sacriGces  in  defenca  ofher  dignity  and  of  her  rights.  She  has  done  bar  du- 
ly as  an  independent  oauon ;  I  shall  do  mine, and  remain  faithfultotbe  voiceofhI)■>o^■ 
I  may  be  peroeouted,  but  neier  abused. 

"The  French  government  having  declared,  tbal  (he  refusal  of  the  Diet  lo  listen  to 
'M  demand  would  Ibe  signal  of  a  conflagration  of  which  Switzerland  might  be  the 
vielim,  I  must  leave  a  country  where  my  presence  ia  the  oubjoct  of  such  unjuH 
cleJina,Bndmigfat  be  IIk  pretext  of  such  great  mi>ibrtune«  1 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  lo  inform  the  Federal  Direelory  that  I  shaJlleave  as 
soon  as  I  have  obtained  Ctoia  (he  ambassadors  of  different  powers  the  passporta 
which  I  require,  in  order  to  proceed  to  some  place  where  I  may  find  a  safe  asylum. 
By  thus  voluntarily  leaving  the  only  country  in  Burope  where  I  have  (bund  support 
and  protection,  by  leaving  the  place  which  so  many  evenla  had  rendered  dear  to 
me,  I  hope  lo  prove  lotheSwisa,  thati  was  not  unworthy  of  tbe  marks  of  esteem  and 
aiiection  they  have  given  me.  I  shall  never  forget  (he  noble  conduct  of  (he  cantoni 
which  hnve  pronounced  in  my  favor.  The  recollection  or  the  generous  protection 
which  the  canton  of  Thurgovia  has  extended  to  me,  will  remain  deeply  engraved  in 
my  heart.  I  hope  that  this  xepamtion  may  not  beeveHasting,  and  that  the  day  will 
come  when,  wilhout  compromising  (he  interests  of  two  nations,  who  ought  lorentain 
friendi,  I  may  return  to  the  asylum  which  twenty  years  rewdence  and  acquired 
rights  had  led  me  to  consider  as  an  adopted  country.  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Councils,  and  to  believe  that  the  hope  of  saving  Switxerland  from 
all  annoyance,  is  the  only  tbougiit  which  can  aallen  the  regret  I  experience  in  leaving 
ber.  NiFoi.Eon  Louis  Bohipirte." 

With  the  departure  of  Napoleon  Louis  from  Switzerland,  ends  our 
task,  which  an  early  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  femily,  united  to  a  natural  disposition  to  sympathize 
with  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed,  induced  us  to  attempt  We  ven~ 
ture  to  hope,  that  some  persons  who  have  hitherto  judged  the  Prince 
from  the  portraits  drawn  of  him  by  party  spirit  will,  after  reading  these 
pages,  do  justice  lo  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  and  ihe  purity  and 
loftiness  of  his  intentions. 


In  admitting  the  above  paper  to  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review, 
the  duty  cannot  he  disregarded  of  disclaiming  the  responsibility,  for  alt 
its  vict^  and  sentiments,  which  might  seem  to  be  implied  in  its  simple 
silent  publication  and  endorsement.  Contrary  to  a  general  rule  in  re- 
gard to  papers  of  such  tiature,  we  have  been  induced,  by  the  interestt 
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snd  evident  authentic  character,  of  the  nanatiffl,  to  insert  it  notwith- 
■tonding  the  bet  that  it  was  received  anouymoualy,  no  clue  being  af- 
forded  by  which  the  author  might  be  known.  Of  the.  character  of  the 
Strasbourg  enterprise,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  gallant  young 
adventurer  made  the  rash  attempt,  the  reader  has  ample  mateiiaU  to 
form  a  judgment,  on  the  face  of  itg  narrative  by  the  hand  o(  an  enthuai- 
astic  friend  himself  Instead  of  having  abandoned  all  thought  of  umilar 
aspirations,  it  is  well  knowa  that  the  young  Napoleon  Louis  19  perpetii- 
ally  engaged  in  movements  and  correspondence  having  in  view  the  guh- 
version  of  the  throne  of  the  able  and  politic  King  whom  Talleyrand 
has  so  admirably  characterized  as  the  NapoUon  d»  la  Paix.  So  long 
as  the  profound  skill  in  the  art  of  government — and  especially  of  Fmieh 
government — the  ever  prompt  energy,  and  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  Lotiis 
Philippe  himself  shall  continue  to  shed  their  pacific  braeficence  over  aU 
the  true  substantial  interests  of  France,  so  long,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must 
these  vague  aspir^ons  and  restless  hopes  of  the  BtHuiparte  family  con- 
tinue to  be  but  the  bright  mockery  of  a  dream.  There  is,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bonaparte  party  is  one  of  great  and 
widely  diffused  strength  in  France.  It  has  two  powerful  papers  as  its 
organs,  at  the  two  capitals  of  Fiance,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons;  the  openness  of  whose  attacks  on  the  reigning  family,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  superseding  it  by  a  Bonapartean  government,  would 
astonish  the  reader,  could  we  here  aflbrd  space  for  any  extracts  from 
their  columns.  On  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  chance  of  his  dynasty  of  securing  the  succession  is  a 
far  less  probable  one,  than  that  of  some  one  of  the  inheritors  of  that 
deathless  name  the  sound  of  which  has  not  yet  loat  its  power  to  cast  its 
spell  of  fascinated  awe  over  the  hearts  of  men — however  clearly  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation  are  awakening  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  true  character  of  that  magnificent  moral  as  well  as  material  empire, 
which  that  wonderful  man  was  able  to  erect  upon  the  chaotic  ruins  of 
the  Revolution.  Broad  and  firm  as  appear  the  foundations  of  Louis 
Philippe's  throne,  resting  on  the  material  interests  and  the  calm  appro- 
bation of  the  productive  middle  classes  of  the  kingdom,  yet  does  it  also 
appear  very  certain  chat  it  has  not,  and  cannot,  strike  very  deep  down 
into  the  afeclions  of  the  French  people,  A  stnliment  once  deeply  and 
strongly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  has  an  inextinguishable  and 
living  power  with  which  no  mere  cold  opinion  can  eventually  compete. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  such  a  sentiment  as 
that  which  yet  quickens  the  pulses  of  every  Frenchman  at  the  sight  of 
the  commonest  picture  of  a  little  man  in  a  redingoU  griie,  and  a  three- 
cornered  cocked  hat,  surmounting  a  counteiumce  of  a  calm  deep  beauty 
and  majesty,  as  unparalleled  as  the  wonderful  career  of  its  possessor. 
But  the  Bonapartes  like  the  Bourbons  have  a  great  deal  to  forget.  If 
their  dreams  are  of  great  "pyramida"  with  their  summits  towering  to 
die  clouds,  and  crowned  there  by  a  sunlight  of  "glory" — as  appean, 
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we  fesi,  to  be  the  case  with  this  young  Nt^leon  Lonis — then,  al  H 
taexoa  to  us,  DO  ch&nce  awaits  them  of  erei  leeching;  their  realizatiotL 
Bot  if  thejr  commit  themselves,  with  true  heert  and  &ith,  to  the  mighty 
tide  which  is  now  slowly  lising  over  Europe,  as  over  the  rest  of  the 
woild,  of  the  Democratic  Principle,  we  camiot  doubt  that  it  must,  ere 
many  yean,  as  soon  as  the  barrier  is  removed  that  is  now  presented  by 
the  individual  person  of  Louis  Philippe,  not  only  bear  them  back  to  the 
country  from  which  their  name  is  now  an  inunitigable  sentence  of  exile, 
but  must  place  some  one  of  theii  number  in  the  lofty  post  of  its  First 
Cidzen  and  Chief  Executive  Magistrate. 


BACON'S    REBELLION. • 


Wb  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  long  desired  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing, in  a  manner  commensurate  with  our  sense  of  their  importance, 
these  valuable  aids  to  the  student  and  collector  of  American  History. 
Mr.  Force  is  already  extensively  known  in  connection  with  his  great 
and  partly  successful  project  of  collecting  into  one  continuous  series  all 
the  rough  materials  existing  on  each  side  of  the  water  for  a  Documentary 
History  of  the  Revolutionary  war;  but  his  antiquarian  researches  have 
extended  much  farther  back,  and  with  careful  industry  he  has  gone  on 
gathering  together  scarce  tracts,  and  accumulating  interesting  memoranda 
relative  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  several  colonies,  until  in  the  pre- 
sent, as  in  numerous  other  instances,  his  curious  stores  have  been  made 
available  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment.  We  perceive  that 
these  volumes  have  been  adopted  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton as  their  "Transactions,"  but  it  is  not  intended  that  this  identification 
with  that  body  shall  operate  to  deprive  Mr.  Force  of  ony  portion  of  the 
credit  for  antiquarian  liberality  and  research,  to  which  they  so  justly 
entitle  him. 

There  are  twenty-five  pamphlets  published  in  the  two  volumes,  and 
the  titles  of  eighteen  others  are  given,  intended  to  form  the  cootenla  of 
a  third,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a  series  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer,  nor  is  there  an  attempt  made  to  publish  consecutively  all  the  biblio- 
graphical treasures  which  exist  on  particular  colonies  or  passages  in  their 
history.  This  would  have  been  out  of  Mr.  Force's  power,  and  would 
have  narrowed  bis  fiind  of  anilquarian  entertainment  too  much.    Still  it 

•  TrMtii  and  MtHr  paper*  rElnlin^  principally  lo  (he  origin,  seUlement,  nnd  pro- 
gnu  of  the  Coloniea  in  Noith  America,  from  tlia  diicovcr/  of  th«  country  to  tb« 
rear  I77G,  collocled  by  P«er  Fore*,    'i  toIi.    Wuhington. 
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naiild  have  beai  desirable,  where  a  pamphlet  of  historical  ccmtroversy 
has  been  here  reauKitated,  to  have  given,  aide  by  side,  its  predeceaaoi  or 
reply.  For  iiutance,  Lord  Baltimore's  "jmnttd  eate"  should  have  been 
reprinted,  to  make  No.  IX  of  the  firm  volume,  where  it  was  "  iiDcased" 
with  such  elaborate  length  of  titla-page,  fully  intelligible. 

As  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  Article  chiefly  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  our  early  Colonial  history,  Bacon's  Rebellion, 
as  it  is  generally  termed,  in  Virginia,  in  1676,  we  shall  pass  with  but 
slight  notice  over  those  portions  of  these  volumes  that  relate  to  other  sub- 
jects— replete  as  they  are  with  curious  historical  interest  and  value. 

The  lirst  five  Tracts  of  the  first  volume  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  establishment  and  early  progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
The  first  of  these,  in  particular,  ought  certainly  to  leconunend  itself 
in  these  latter  days  to  an  extensive  popularity,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
be  regarded  as  probably  ihe  earliest  specimen  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  western  land  speculation,  of  that  modem  school  of  Ame- 
rican art  which  has  of  late  years  flourished  in  such  palmy  luxu- 
riance a'mong  us — we  refer  to  the  art  of  mapping  down  imaginary 
cities  in  the  yet  unreclaimed  wildcmes^  in  elegant  imiformity  of 
rectangular  beauty,  with  ample  provision  of  "  corner  lots,"  "  public 
squares,"  and  "  water  powers,"  to  charm  the  dazzled  eyes  of  speculative 
gudgeons.  This  Tract  is  entitled  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  deei^'d 
establishment  of  a  New  Colony  to  the  South  of  CaTolina,  in  the  most 
delightful  country  of  the  Universe.  By  Sir  Robert  Mountgomry,  Bar- 
onet,"— and  is  the  Prospectus  of  a  project  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country  between  the  Altamaha  and  Savannah  rivers,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  the  "  MargravaU  of  Axilia."  It  is  dated  1717,  about  six- 
teen years,  therefore,  prior  to  the  actual  settlement  of  Georgia,  by  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe. 

Sir  Robert  Mountgomry  derives  his  title  from  a  grant  from  Lord  Car- 
teret the  Lord  Palatine,  and  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of 
Carolina,  for  the  consideration  of  a  yearly  quitreut  of  the  value  of  a 
pciuiy  sterling  per  acre,  as  the  land  shall  be  taken  up  and  occupied.  On 
the  strength  of  which  title  he  certainly,  as  he  informs  the  public,  resolves 
"to  proceed  upon  a  scheme  entirely  different  from  any  heretofore 
attempted." 

This  "  scheme"  is  illustrated  by  a  map, — which  would  of  course  have 
been  a  lithographic  one,  had  the  art  been  then  known — so  complete  and 
elaborate  in  its  details,  that  had  the  enterprising  "Knight  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia" arisen  from  whatever  grave  he  may  be  slumbering  in,  and  appear* 
ed  in  Wall  Street  on  any  bright  summer's  morniDg,  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  we  would  readily  have  guaranteed  a  full  subscription  to 
all  the  shares  of  his  project  in  a  very  short  time.  This  map,  which  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  model  and  prototype  of  that  native  School  of 
Design  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  is  intended,  as  we  are  told,  to 
eihibit  "  the  Form  of  our  Azilia  in  the  Fullness  of  her  Beauty."     It 
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tspresenta  a  district  or  townshl)),  twenty  milee  square,  laid  out  with 
tempting  matbemetical' accuracy.  Iii  the  centre  ia  the  future  "  City"  ol 
the  moderate  dimensioDs  of  about  three  miles  square — hiiTiug  in  its  cen- 
tre the  palace  of  the  Margrave,  and  surrounded  with  a  "void  space,"  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees,  which  is  to  be  "useful  for 
a  thousand  purposes,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  being  airy,  and  affording  a 
fine  Prospect  of  the  Town  in  Drawing  near  it."  Next,  surrounding  the 
"  City,"  succeed,  for  the  space  of  five  miles  each  way,  the  "  Estates  of  the 
Gentry  ";  each  consisting  of  a  raile  square,  duly  divided  by  parallel  high- 
ways, and  each  having  its  little  tower  or  castle  exactly  in  the  centre. 
These  are  a  hundred  and  sixteen  in  number,  every  gentleman  adventurer 
being  restricted  to  one,  so  that  all  may  be  "  profitably  emulous  of  out- 
doing each  other  in  Imprmemeni,  since  that  is  the  only  way  left  them  of 
growing  richer  than  their  Neighbours."  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
this  large  square  is  reserved  a  space  of  four  miles  square,  equivalent  each 
to  sixteen  of  these  estates,  for  "  great  Parks,  or  rather  Forresls,"  in  which 
"  are  propagated  HerdsofCattleofall  sorts  by  themselves."  Accordingly 
we  find  one  occupied  with  horses  apparently  in  a  high  state  of  enjoyment, 
flinging  up  their  heels,  rolling  on  their  backs,  or  springing  almost  per- 
pendicularly upwards,  as  if  in  emulation  of  that  famous  cow  recorded 
'  in  history  as  having  "jumped  over  the  moon";  while  in  a  retired  cor- 
ner a  more  quiet  pair  seems  to  be  going  through  a  very  interesting  pro- 
ceoB  of  equine  courtship.  A  second  is  occupied  with  horned  cattle,  who 
appear  to  pensively  ruminating,  in  the  midst  of  the  blissful  abundance  of 
shade  and  pastnre  allotted  to  them.  The  third  appears  amply  stocked 
with  deer;  and  the  cheerful  resignation  with  which  one  noble  "  hart  of 
grease"  is  standing  to  receive  his  death-shot,  from  the  levelled  gun  of  a 
hunter  about  a  raile  and  a  half  distant,  must  have  held  out  a  truly  attrac- 
tive picture,  to  the  sporting  gentry  of  England,  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
field  in  store  for  them  in  Azilia.  While  the  fourth,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  an  Arcadian  scene,  in  which  rich  flocks  of  merinos  and  south- 
downs  are  tended  by  a  shepherd  duly  accoutred  with  crook  and  dog — the 
latter  a  frisking  little  fellow  with  a  curly  tail — while  the  fair  ChW  who 
is  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  pastoral  felicity  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed reposing  beneath  the  shade  of  some  of  the  thick  clumps  of 
trees  with  which  the  whole  is  pleasantly  diversified.  So  much  for  tho 
Estates  and  the  Parks ;  next  ensues  a  space  of  two  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending round  the  aquare,  reserved  for  farms  for  the  inferior  sort,  to  be 
awarded  as  bounty-lands  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  faithful  con- 
tinuance in  the  service  of  the  Margrave.  And  finally  the  extreme  outei 
space  of  the  District — a  mile  in  breadth — is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  ben- 
efit of  (he  Margrave,  by  persons  to  be  stationed  along  its  outer  border  foi 
the  defence  of  the  whole  against  the  savages — the  whole  being  surround- 
ed, it  should  be  home  in  mind,  by  an  entrenchment,  regularly  construct- 
ed and  fortified,  with  salient  and  retiring  angles,  bastions  and  redoubts, 
&c.  amply  provided  with  "Musquets,  Field  Pieces,  and  Patarero's" — 
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the  common  dwellings  of  the  men  who  ste  to  defend  them,  and  to  culti- 
Tate  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  Margmve  intheir  rear,  being  conatnicted 
within  these  Redoabts. 

When  it  is  remembered  thai  all  this  admirable  and  attractive  project^ 
ao  beautifully  orderly,  ai  well  in  its  geometrical  distribution  as  in  its  so- 
cial classification — so  complete  and  self-sufficing  in  all  the  means  and 
appliances  for  a  state  of  the  highest  possible  terrestrial  felicity — so  perfect 
in  its  security  against  all  external  danger,  and  withal  so  obviously  natural 
and  easy  of  execution,  requiringno  greater  extent  of  armed  and  garrison- 
ed fortification  than  a  circuit  of  eighty  mitti — when  it  is  remembered,  we 
say,  that  this  is  held  out  only  as  a  specimen,  to  which  of  course  all  the 
other  counties  or  districts,  of  the  same  superficial  extent,  were  to  corres- 
pond, all  must  acknowledge  that  Sir  Robert  Mountgomry,  however  near 
he  may  have  been  approached  by  some  of  the  more  modem  disciples  of 
bis  school,  stands  yet  incontestably  at  its  head,  without  a  rival  in  the  bold 
magnificence  of  hia  enterprise ;  and  in  that  noble  elevation  above  every 
ordinary  consideration  of  common  sense  and  practicability,  suitable  to  the 
character  of  so  soaring  a  speculator.  And  when  we  contrast  the  grand 
elegance  of  his  plan,  ashis  Azilia  discloses  "the  Fullness  of  her  Beauty" 
on  paper,  with  the  comparatively  mean  and  humdrum  mode  in  which  the 
good  and  benevolent  Oglethorpe  ailerwarda  executed  the  design  of  plant- 
ing the  new  Colony  of  Georgia,  we  cannot  too  profoundly  regret  that  no 
''  Credit  System"  was  yet  in  existence  adequate  to  the  sublime  task  of  the 
realization  of  the  former. 

The  two  old  pamphlets  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  da- 
ted in  1609,  and  1612,  entitled  "  Nona  Britannia,"  and  "The  New  Life 
of  Virginia,"  are  replete  with  curious  interest  and  entertainment,  shed- 
ding as  they  do  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the  current  popular  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  the  time  in  England  in  relation  to  American  adventure.  They 
are  by  the  same  author,  whoso  name  is  indicated  only  by  his  initials 
"  R.  J." — the  latter  being  a  continuation  of  the  former ;  and  are  designed 
to  stimulate  emigration  to  the  infant  colony,  and  to  defend  it  against  what 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  time  a  strong  current  of  public  dis&vor.  In 
the  following  passage  the  author,  in  cautioning  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  colony  against  various  sorts  of  persons  whom  they  should 
avoid  as  dangerous  members  of  such  an  enterprise,  so  aptly  describes  a 
large  class  of  men  which,  in  our  own  days,  we  have  seen  exerting  so  po- 
tent and  pernicious  an  influence  over  our  most  important  political  and 
social  institutions,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  it.  Surely  he 
must  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  swarms  of  speculators,  stoch- 
johbera,  log-rotlurs,  lobby-members,  bank -projectors,  et  id  gmus  omn€, 
by  which  our  country  has  been  tormented,  and  its  substance  eaten  away, 
as  by  the  plague  of  the  locusts,  when  he  writes — 

"  I  dos  MmcMly  odmoniih  you  to  beware  ond  shunne  three  kindn  of  people  :  the 
first,  a  mest  vite  minded  ton,  nnd  Ibr  themoM  parlbadde  mcmbere  of  IhU  Citie,  bf 
•ome  meau  shaken  out  of  their  honcit  coane*,  and  now  ihifting  by  their  wiu«* 
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will  alvaiea  be deuiaing  MDM  uahappincu  to  wroog  thcpIuitalioD:  luehu  daily 
beate  their  braino,  and  seek*  br  lying  Buggeatloni,  under  colour  of  good  pr«tefic«  to 
the  Conunon-weelth  to  infringe  our  anuent  libertita,  and  would  ( if  they  were  not 
■DMe  witkall  uld  curbed  by  authoritie  )  make  a  monopoly  to  themaeWee,  of  each 
thinf  after  other,  belaagiog  to  (he  &e«dota  or  euery  taaa'a  profeaaion— ^  rery 
wrack  of  MerchaDdize." 

The  following'  extract  also  is  well  worthy  of  quotation,  ob  involving 
the  great  moral  of  the  history  of  the  unparalleled  progress  of  these  Col- 
onies, from  the  heahhy  and  precious  seed-corn  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
g^reater  portion  of  them,  to  that  present  state  of  gigantic  growth  which 
has  been  so  justly  the  astonishment  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world: 

"There  ie  laid  upon  you  in  tbii  worke  a  threerold  labour  to  be  done  upon  yoOr 
■elves,  upon  your  EJigliah,  rind  upon  thepoore  Indinna.  Andfirvt  upon  your  lelreaj 
for  ail  mena  earcs  and  eyei  are  so  fixed  upon  Kinga  and  Rulen,  Ibat  tbey  keepe  a  re- 
giateriamindeof  whalererlhey  doeor  Ipeake,  tbe  better  sort  of  love  to  imitale  ibeir 
goodoea,  and  tbelooaer  MTtof  flatlerie  to  applaud  tlwir  wicked  nea  and  sooth  tbem 
in  their  vices;  when  your  wholeaom  lawes  ahall  have  no  execution,  when  you  abnll 
publiah  and  pretend  for  tbe  honour  of  Ood,  and  good  of  ibe  publike  weale,  and  yet 
ahall  can  for  neltbei  of  both,  but  be  loose  in  your  ownecourae  oflife,  giving  way  la 
■mUtioD,  idleneaae,  and  all  unbridled  appetite,  to  your  tongues  in  awearia^,  lo  your 
bodies  in  unchaality,  making  your  owneCouila  and  houaeacHgesof  proud,  uncleane 
and  all  disordered  pcnona,  enlbrciag  ibe  good  lo  pioe  away  with  grief,  and  advan- 
dnf  men  of  bad  deserts,  accounting  it  happie  to  doe  what  you  list,  when  no  man 
dares  rqiTove  you )  miserie  and  confuaion  will  be  the  end  of  this,  and  you  shall  leava 
for  your  monwnenta  sbame  and  dishonour  bebinde  you  to  all  posteritie. 

"  But  if,  like  wiae  and  prudent  guides,  as  we  do  rightly  esteeme  you,  in  rearing 
this  great  frame,  you  aball  lay  the  foundation  in  your  owns  tteps,  and  by 
your  owne  example  aball  teach  your  inferiours  the  fears  of  God,  and  by  your 
modest  recreationa,  and  commendable  labours  abalt  lead  them  on  lo  doe  iba 
like,  especially  in  that  most  wholesome,  proGlable  and  pleaaant  work  of  planting  in 
which  it  pleased  Ood  himself  to  set  the  first  man  and  most  excellent  creature  Adam 
iahia  innocencie,  lo  wbichlbe  best  Kings  of  Israel  were  most  addicted,  and  by  which 
•d  many  kingdoniB  are  much  inriched,  and  for  wbieh  the  noble  King  Cirua  that  great 
monarch  ia  much  commended,  whose  glorie  was  to  all  ambassadors  and  fonaine 
States  (notwithstanding  his  being  a  Souldeir  and  a  Conquerour  of  great  employ- 
Bient)  in  shewing  tbe  comdie  order  of  bis  owne  handie  woAe.  When  thus  your 
li^t  shall  guide  their  feete,  sweets  will  that  harmonie  be  betwecne  the  head  and 
membera  of  the  bodie,  then  uiay  sleepe  the  rigour  of  your  lawes,  and  you  shall  resem 
ble  the  best  and  wisest  sort  of  Kings,  which  by  the  inBuertce  of  their  grace  aitd  love 
doe  dailie  cure  conaumption,  melancholies  and  evil  effected  nundes,  as  also  make 
thur  hearts  more  honest  end  upright,  and  then  that  woike  (though  burnt  as  stubble 
heretofore)  yet  being  thus  grounded  shall  abide,  you  shall  live  in  lionor  and  die  in 
peace;  Itie  sueceeding  ages  of  those  converted  Infidels  shell  count  you  happy,  and 
that  pieeious  aeed  which  you  hare  aowne  in  Learea,  shal  be  as  blessed  sheaves  upon 
your  heoda  for  ever." 

In  the  following  pasage  in  which  he  urges  the  duty  of  the  colony 
towards  the  "  poore  Indians,"  there  is  a.  stinging  reproof^  when  we  read 
it  by  tbe  light  oftheaclual  experience  of  our  history,  which  might  well 
dispose  uslo  pass  it  over  in  silence,  but  for  out  sincere  conviction,  that 
the  present  general  policy  of  our  government  towards  the  Indian  tribes 
is  animated  by  a  truly  humane  and  liberal  spirit;  being  designed,  by 
congregating  them  on  a  safe  and  apoclal  lorritory  of  their  own,  to  com* 
bine  them  into  some  degree  of  civilized  politiral  or(>anizatian,  and  at 
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lettst  to  tiy  the  eiperiment,  under  more  favorable  chances  of  success  than 
have  heretofore  existed,  of  the  possibility  of  gradually  raising  them  to  the 
level  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  Deeply  indeed  is  it  to  be  deplored 
that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  good  end  in  view,  unfortunate  circum- 
stances have  rendered  necc^ssary,  in  some  cases,  means  of  severe  and  vio> 
lent  coercion,  in  the  execution  of  the  indispensable  preliminary  ofremovat, 
which  have  thus  Gir  proved  scarcely  less  harLissing  and  disastrous  to  our- 
selves, than  their  evt^niual  resulc  must  be  to  those  whose  obstinncy  and 
faithlessness  have  provoked  them: 

"  And  fbrthspoore  Indian!  what  ahalt  I  say,  but  God  ihni  had)  many  wnleBshcved 
m«TcIe  tn  you,  make  you  shew  inercie  lollicm  and  theirs.  And  howaocver  ihey  may 
lecmc  unto  you  so  inu>llerable  wicked  and  rooted  in  mischiere,  (hat  they  cannot  be 
moTcd,  ynt  conajder  riglitty  and  be  not  disMnim^,  Ihey  are  nn  wonie  than  Ihc  na- 
ture of  Qi'ntilca,  and  even  of  tboae  Gentiles  ao  hainouslie  decyphered  by  S.  Paul  to 
bee  full  of  wickednewe,  haters  of  Qod>  doers  of  wrong,  such  lu  could  iwver  be  ap- 
peased and  yet  himaelfe  did  live  to  see,  that  by  the  fruits  of  his  owne  labnurs,  many 
(hnuaanda  even  of  them  became  true  beleeving  Chriaiisns,  ond  of  wliose  mce  and 
offspring  consisleih  (well  neen-)  the  whole  Church  of  God  at  Ihia  day.  This  ia  the 
worke  that  we  first  ioleiided,  and  have  publiaht  to  the  world  to  be  ehtefe  in  our 
thoughts  to  bring  those  infidell  people  from  the  worship  of  the  Dive))  to  the  service 
iifGod.  And  this  is  the  knot  that  you  must  untie,  ot  cut  asunder,  )ieforE  you  can 
conquer  those  sundrie  impedimenta,  lli.tl  wilt  surely  hinder  all  other  proceedings,  if 
this  Ik  not  first  preferred. 

"Take  their  children  and  iraine  them  up  with  gentlenesse,  leach  them  our  English 
tongue,  and  the  princifileu  of  religion  ;  winne  the  elder  sort  by  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, maketliem  equal  with  yourEnj^lish  in  case  of  protcvli  on,  wealth  and  liabitBtion, 
doing  justice  on  such  as  shall  dot'  ihem  wrong.  Weapona  of  warre  are  needtull,  1 
grant,  but  for  defence  only,  and  not  in  this  oase.  Ifyou  seeke  to  gaine  thia  victorio 
upon  them  by  itnungcms  of  wan?,  yous)ia]l  utteriy  lose  it,  and  never  come  neere  it, 
but  shall  make  your  names  odious  to  all  tiicir  poslerilie.  In  aleed  of  Iron  and  Steele 
yon  musl  have  patience  and  humanitic  to  manage  their  crooked  nature  ID  your  form 
of  civilitic:  for  as  our  proverbe  ia,  Looke  how  you  winne  llteui,  so  you  must  wenre 
them:  if  by  way  ofpeaviand  t."en[leneBae,  then  shall  you  alwaies  range  tliem  in  love 
to  you  wards,  and  in  peace  to  your  English  |>eoplB ;  and  by  proceeding  in  that  way, 
sball  open  the  sprini^ofeanhly  benefits  to  them  both,  and  of  safetie  to  yoor  aelvea." 
The  papers  which  Col.  Force  has  here  brought  together,  relating  to 
the  much  misunderstood  and  much  misrepresented  passage  of  our  early 
colonial  history  to  which  we  now  turn  as  the  main  subject  of  the  present 
Article,  are  four  in  nuinbc.T,  and  together  with  the  materials  embodied  in 
the  several  histories  of  Virginia,  they  afford  ample  means  of  forming 
a  correct  general  view  of  it,  notwithstanding  several  laeana  in  the  con- 
nection of  its  details,  now  in  all  probability  irreparable.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  tract  well  known  to  exist  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
sures in  the  Library  of  Congress,  being  a  complete  autograph  copy,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  JefTerxon,  from  an  original  MSS.  bought  at  a 
bookseller's  sale  in  London  in  1803,  by  our  Minister  at  that  Court,  Mr. 
King,  and  by  him  tratismitted  to  the  PresiJeni,  Mr.  Jefferson, — whose 
copy  is  a  perfect  fac-aimile  of  the  original,  in  the  pages,  lines,  orthogra- 
phy, and  evon  interlineations.  This  MSS.  was  a  history  of  the  whole 
aSiiir,  written,  as  it  appears,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister,  Lord  Oxford, 
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about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  the  Rebellioa,  by  a  perwn  evidently 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  origin,  progress  and  conclusion.  Of  the 
name  of  the  author  no  record  baa  ever  becu  found;  though  he  says  of 
himself  thst  he  was  a  planter ;  that  be  lived  in  Northumberland,  but  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1676,  for  the  county  of  Slafibrd, 
Col.  Mason  being  his  colleague,  of  which  Afsetnbly  Col.  Warner  was 
Speaker^  that  it  was  the  firal  and  sbould  be  the  last  time  of  his  meddling 
wkh  public  affairs;  and  he  subscribes  the  initials  of  his  name  T.  M.  The 
contents  of  this  narrative,  of  which  the  candor  and  simplicity  cannot 
lail,  as  remarked  in  the  preface,  to  command  our  confidence,  were  first 
made  public  in  1804,  through  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  second  is  a  curious  contemporaneous  letter,  written  in  1676,  by 
"  Mrs.  An.  Cotton,  of  Q.  Creeke,"  to  a  friend  in  England,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  "  our  late  troubles."  The  fourth  is  a  mutilated  manuscript,  of 
greater  length  than  either  of  the  preceding,  which  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  an  old  and  respectable  family  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Vii- 
g'inia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  communicated,  in 
1812,  by  Mr.  Burwell,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia  to  Mr. 
Josiah  Cluiocy,  from  Massachusetts,  and  published  in  the  first  volume 
(second  series)  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
No  indication  appears  of  the  authorship,  unless  it  be  the  same  Mrs.  An. 
Cotton  who  was  the  author  of  the  former, — which,  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  style  appears  extremely  probable  i  while  the  writer  of  the  lauer 
must  at  any  rate  have  had  before  him  Mrs.  Cotton's  letter,  ae  part  of  hie 
materials ;  many  of  its  expressions,  and  even  whole  passages,  being  iden- 
tical with  that  good  lady's  quaint  peculiarity  of  language  and  thought 

The  third  paper  consists  of  a  list  of  the  persons  executed  after  the  close 
of  the  afiair  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  copied  by  Mr.  Robert  Orcen  how 
DOW  of  the  State  Department,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Harleiau 
Library  signed  by  Sir  William  Berkeley. 

Sir  William  Berkelev  was  appointed  by  Charles  I.  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  in  1639.  The  circumstances  attending  his  succession  to  the 
government  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  they  shed  an  important  lin;ht 
on  the  character  of  that  strong  popular  movement  which  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  historians  to  designate  as  Bacon's  Rebellion,  which  about 
forty  years  later  convulsed  the  province  with  civil  war,  and  resulted  in 
the  recall  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  himself.  His  predecessor.  Sir  John 
Hervey,  by  his  tyrannical,  corrupt,  and  rapacious  government,  had  beeoi 
able,  within  the  period  of  six  years,  from  1629  to  1635,  to  arouse  so- 
strong  a  feeling  of  popular  indignation,  that  by  a  formal  order  of  the- 
provinciai  Council  and  Assembly,  on  the  petition  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  planters,  he  was  suddenly  deposed,  seized,  and  sent  to  England  as: 
a  prisoner,  with  a  strong  array  of  chargt;s  against  him — two  genllemeik 
of  the  Assembly  being  deputed  from  the  Colony  to  urge  his  prosecutioiL. 
Well  indeed  would  it  hare  been  for  the  ill-&ted  monarch  on  the  throne, 
had  he  taken  timely  warning  by  this  instance,  on  a  humbler  scale,  of  the 
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heigfhtlo  nhicfatheapiritofihe  times  wu  capable  of  rising,  in  the  itrag- 
gle  baweea  deapotisin  and  popular  rights.  But  the  deputies  of  iha 
Colony  fiiuiid  all  the  natural  aympathiei  of  the  Court  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  tyranoical  and  corrupt  authority  ;  and  Chariea,  in  whom  hiaowncol- 
liaioDs  with  his  former  parliamenti  had  inspired  an  utter  disgust  of  the 
very  name  of  popular  assemblies,  instead  of  extending  a  fair  hearing  to 
their  charges,  looked  upon  the  presumptuous  boldness  of  the  Virginians 
as  little  short  of  treason.  The  deputies  were  treated  with  marked  con- 
tempt, stigmatized  as  traitors,  and  torbiddeu  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
their  King:  while  Sir  John  Hetrey  was  reinstated  in  his  farmer  author- 
ity, and  sent  back  to  Virginia,  to  add  to  the  insult  of  his  presence  the  re- 
doubted severity  of  his  inflamed  resentments.  In  1639,  however,  the  bank- 
rupt necessities  of  the  Court  forcing  it,  after  its  long  interval  of  arbitrary 
government  by  Ibrce  and  prerogative,  to  convene  another  parliament,  it 
felt  itself  so  far  compelled  to  yield  to  the  just  rights  of  the  colonists, 
which  would  not  &il  to  find  a  strong  sympathy  and  support  iu  the  ap- 
proaching parliament,  as  to  supersede  Hervey,  by  a  successor  whose  re- 
putation for  Lbcrality,  chivalric  courtesy,  and  ability,  with  every  accom- 
plishment of  personal  elegance,  was  calculated  to  convert  the  late  indig- 
nation and  disgust  of  the  Virginiani  into  a  contented  and  joyful  Loyalty. 
Such  having  been  die  circumstances  of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  acces- 
sion to  the  government,  he  should  not  have  forgotten,  at  its  close,  the 
obvious  precedent,  of  forcible  popular  resistance  to  abused  authority,  of  the 
eventual  success  and  practical  sanction  of  which  his  own  person  might 
have  afforded  him  an  illustration. 

The  first  year  of  his  government  was  marked  by  oneofthcmosi&lal 
massacres  by  the  Indians  that  (he  Colony  had  hitherto  knoivn,  which 
strewed  all  the  frontier  settlements  with  mutilated  corpses,  and  devastated 
with  fire  all  that  was  not  food  for  the  tomahawk.  Upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  victims  to  this  terrible  blow,  which  was  the  last  efibrt 
of  the  old  PowhtUan  league,  still  kept  alive,  though  twenty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  its  great  founder,  by  the  genius  of  the  "  Hannibal  of 
the  Indians,"  Opechancanough ;  who,  though  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  80  decrepit  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  being  carried  in  a  litter  by 
his  attendants,  directed  the  massacre  in  person,  about  the  head  waters  of 
the  York  or  Pamunkey  river,  at  which  place  it  was  particularly  destruct- 
ive.  Being  captured  in  the  war  that  ensued,  the  old  warrior  was  brought 
into  Jamestown,  where  he  was  shot  by  one  of  his  guards,  probably  from 
exasperated  revenge,  though  on  the  nominal  pretext  of  apprehension  of 
an  escape,  as  a  great  instance  of  the  Indian  dignity  and  stoic  contempt 
ttf  pain.  His  death  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  deserves  a  passing 
allusion. 

The  liberality  and  mildness  which  marked  the  early  period  of  Sir 
WHIiam  Berkeley's  administration,  together  with  the  unbounded  popu- 
larity which  by  his  social  character  and  manners  he  was  able  to  attach 
10  his  own  person,  were  soon  seen  to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
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dispoaitiona  of  the  Virginiaos  towards  the  royal  government ;  and  to 
create  an  attacbmeal  to  the  royal  cause,  in  the  close  Aniggle  in  which 
it  became  so  soon  engaged  with  the  Parliament,  which  would  seem 
to  contrast  strangely  with  the  stem  republican  jealousy  of  anlhority  on 
many  occasions  before  exhibited  by  the  Tirginians.  This  sentiment  was 
probably  more  apparent  than  real,  more  superficial  than  deep;  and  was 
doubtless  much  promoted,  if  not  mainly  caused,  by  the  high  tone  of 
religious  Episcopal  orthodoxy  which  prerailed  in  the  Colony,— creating 
naturally  a  strong  bias  against  the  Puritanical  tendency  of  the  popular 
rooTement,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  in  the  mother 
country.  With  this  influence  cooperated  that  of  the  influx  of  a  great 
number  of  the  royal  partisans,  forced  into  exile  by  the  complete  down&ll 
of  their  cause  at  home,  and  attracted  to  Virginia,  in  preference  to  tho 
other  colonies,  by  its  reputation  for  loyalty.  So  that  when,  upwards  of 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  fleet  appeared 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Q.  Aiskew,  to  reduce  the 
Colony  to  submission  to  the  new  home  goremment,  its  summons  to  sur- 
render was  met  with  such  an  array  of  defence,  organized  by  the  gallantry 
and  zeal  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  that  the  former  \vas  glad  to  coneent  to 
a  capitulation  which  secured  to  the  Colony  more  liberal  and  ample  terms 
than  ever  were  procured  under  similar  circumstances  i  all  its  former  pri- 
vileges being  secured,  and  new  and  important  advantages  acquired  by  it, 
— together  with  highly  favorable  personal  conditions  for  the  Qovemor 
himseli^  and  all  his  royalist  friends  and  adherents.  And  as  the  Virginian 
planters  had  been  the  last  to  renounce,  bo  were  they  the  first  to  resume, 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  Gov- 
ernor under  the  Commonwealth,  irritated  by  some  features  of  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  home  government,  they  recalled  Sir  William  Berkeley 
from  his  retirement,  by  a  bold  and  successful  movement,  in  advance  of  the 
Restoration,  and  proclaimed  him  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  King.  On 
the  consummation,  therefore,  of  the  Restoration,  the  enthusiasm  of  exult- 
ing loyalty  which  welcomed  the  announcement  of  that  event  in  the  Co- 
lony may  readily  be  imagined. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  sentiment  was  &r  from  being  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  a  general  popular  feeling.  It  existed,  probably, 
rather  on  the  higher  surface  of  society,  among  the  cavalier  gentry,  whose 
cause  was  now  the  ascendant  one,  than  throughout  its  lower  numerical 
mass.  For  we  find  that  as  early  as  1663,  not  more  than  two  years  from 
the  complete  reestablishment  of  the  royal  party  in  the  Colony,  popular 
discontents  so  extensive  and  serious  prevailed,  that  an  actual  insurrection 
was  projected, — stimulated  and  aided  by  a  number  of  the  old  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  who  had  been  transported  to  Virginia,  on  account  of  their  in- 
tractable spirit  at  home, — a  conspiracy  which  was  only  discovered  and 
arrested  on  the  evening  preceding  its  intended  explosioa  Moreover, 
within  the  few  ensuing  years  that  preceded  the  events  to  which  we  aro 
bringing  down  this  general  historical  sketch,  it  was  foynd  necessary  nia^-it.^^ 
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terially  to  abridge  the  right  of  popular  niffrage,  so  aa  to  exclude  from 
the  Asaembly  persons  disaffected  to  the  govemment.  In  fact,  within  Has 
period  we  observe  all  the  indicatioas  of  a  general  alienation  of  the  popu- 
lar Wachment  or  confidence  from  the  govemmeni — extensive  diacontents, 
with  frequent  partial  riots  and  insurrections — the  distinct  appearance  of 
a  "  court  party" — collisions  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor,  in 
animated  opposition  of  the  former  to  the  encroachmeDla  of  power,  and  & 
high  state  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  latter  and  his  adherents,  with  a 
spirit  of  personal  haughtiness  and  violence,  which  no  doubt,  in  its  social 
influence,  must  have  gone  far  to  cooperate  with  the  public  reasons  ex- 
isting to  widen  the  breach  between  them  and  the  popular  party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  existing;  at  the  period  to  which  the  pre- 
sent narrative  refers,  such  the  leading  events  that  had  led  to  that  state  of 
things;  while,  undeniably,  numerous  practical  grievances  weighed  se- 
Terely  on  the  great  body  of  the  oolonigta  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
onerous  amount,  and  the  oppressive  mode,  of  taxation  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  bemg 
raised  solely  per  capita,  the  poorest  citizen  contributed  an  equal  sum 
with  the  richest  to  the  public  revenue.  Among  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  public  expenditures  of  which  they  complained  was  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  numberof/or^s,  both  along  the  frontiers,  for  defence  against 
the  Indians,  and  on  the  rivers,  against  enemies  from  the  sea,  as  well  as 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  The  establishment  of  these  forts  had 
been  carried,  through  an  Assembly  brought  into  power  only  by  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  a  government  measure, 
in  opposition  to  a  general  dislike  and  determined  r^istance  to  them  by 
the  popular  party.  Scattered  at  great  intervals  through  the  wilderness, 
with  small  garrisons,  they  were  considered  as  worse  than  useless  against 
the  Indians;  while  those  on  tiie  rivurs  were  still  less  likely  to  be  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  lavor.  A  leading  motive  in  their  establishment, 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  government  at  home,  was  to  promote  the 
element  of  towns,  of  which  each  fort  might  serve  as  a  natural  nucleus, 
— a  policy  doubtless  favored  by  the  consideration  of  the  military  strength 
thereby  added  to  the  government,  which  could  not  look  with  entire 
satisbclion  on  the  sturdy  spirit  of  freedom  that  characterized  the  Vir- 
ginians. The  repugnance  of  the  colonists  to  towns  was  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  all  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  which  Beverley  notices,  (writing 
in  1720],  remaikmg  that  "to  this  day  they  have  not  any  one  place  of  co- 
habitation among  them  that  may  reasonably  bear  the  name  of  a  town." 
It  was  only  by  great  exertions  of  the  Governor,  sparing  neither  his 
estate  nor  his  public  and  private  influence  in  promoting  the  erection  of 
houses  there,  that  the  capital,  Jamestoum,  hod  of  late  years  begun  to 
assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  settled  town  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

While  the  country  was  in  this  critical  state,  oppressed  with  burthena 
and  grievances,  inflamed  with  highly  wrought  popular  discontent  against 
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a  haughty  governing  f  court  party,'"  and  ripe  for  leTOlution— an  idea 
not  unfimiili&r  to  the  tmus — a  new  element  of  public  excitement  suddenly 
arose,  of  such  a  nature  as  altogether  to  break  down  every  barrier  of 
pnideace  or  loyalty  which  yet  preserved  a  reluctant  aubmisaion  to  a 
deeply  obnoxious  govemmenL  This  arose  from  a  renewal^  in  1675,ofthe 
Indian  hostilities,  of  which  there  had  been  a  total  inteimigsion  ever  since 
the  peace  extorted  from  them  in  1645,  in  the  war  that  succeeded  the 
massacre  above  alluded  to.  In  various  directions  along  the  frontiers 
Airious  and  sudden  inroads  were  made,  marking  their  route  with-  devas- 
tation and  blood.  These  were  made  for  the  most  part  by  distant  tribes; 
though  the  remissness  of  the  nearer  and  friendly  tribes  to  comply  with 
their  obligations  by  the  treaty,  in  neither  giving  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  these  inroads,  nor  molesting  their  retreat,  appeared  to  indicate 
a  formidable  danger  of  a  revival  of  the  old  confederattj  war. 

It  is  a  sod  truth,  to  which  the  present  instance  was  probably  no  ex- 
ception, that  in  most  of  the  Indian  quarrels  with  the  whites,  from  our 
earliest  down  to  our  latest  history,  at  the  same  time  that  a  most  furious 
indignation  is  always  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  laUer  against  the 
savage  and  treacherous  foe  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  but 
a  shade  removed  from  the  wild  beasts  of  their  forests,  their  early  stages 
are  too  often  marked  by  some  fierce  and  violent  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  themselves,  which  baa  stirred  up  the  revengeful  passions 
of  the  Indians  to  a  point  only  to  be  appeased  by  a  satiety  of  massacre. 
It  seems  that  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  Indian  murders  committed 
within  the  Maryland  borders,  the  Susquehanoughs,  lately  driven  from 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  by  the  Senecas,  were  Invested  in  a  fort  be- 
longing to  the  Pascatoway  Indians,  near  the  head  of  the  Potomac,  by  a 
large  united  force  of  Marylauders  and  Virginians,  though  the  Susque- 
faaooughs  had  been  friendly  with  the  Yirginiana,  and  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  these  murders.  This  ibice  was  commanded  by  CoL  John 
Washington  (the  grandfather  of  Washinoton),  who  had  arrived  in 
the  colony  about  seventeen  years  before,  from  the  north  of  England. 
The  full  bitterness  of  white  hostility  to  the  Indians  appears  to  have  ani- 
mated the  besiegers;  for  when  six  of  the  chlefa  (  Werowanees  and 
CoekaroMti,  they  are  called  in  the  difierent  accounts)  advanced  from 
the  fort  to  hold  a  parley,  and  to  ask  the  reason  of  that  hostile  armament, 
their  conference  was  so  little  satiaiactory  to  the  English,  that,  as  we  are 
coolly  andqiialntly  told,thelatter  "caused  (he  commisaionersbraines  to  be 
knock'd  out  for  dictating  ao  badly  to  their  tongues" — an  action  certainly, 
as  It  is  afterwards  added,  ■'  diametricall  to  the  law  of  atmes."  Thence 
ensued  a  fierce  war  of  revenge.  The  Indians  held  out  six  weeks  in  the 
fort,  which  was  of  great  strength,  until  famine  compelled  them  to  make 
their  escape  by  night ;  which  they  efiected  with  success,  and  in  passing 
"  knock'd  ten  men  on  the  head,  who  by  carelessly  asleep  in  their  way," 
Daring  this  long  siege,  we  are  told  that  in  lieu  of  other  food  the  Indians, 
"  rather  than  the  venticles  should  lie  void,  had  stowed  up  so  much  mal- 
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lize,  MUermizl  with  a  reaoUution  of  tevmge,"  that  it  wn  nM  dll  they 
had  rourdertid  nxty  while  men,  being  ten  for  each  of  their  chie&tbat 
had  beoi  alain,  that  they  sect  a  messenger  to  the  Qovemor,  declaring 
themselves  now  satisfied ;  and  oflfering  peace,  oa  the  conditioiu  of  "  vallu- 
able  aatisbction  for  the  damage  they  had  sustained  by  the  war,"  and  of 
sbstainiDg  from  aU  future  interference  in  their  quarrel  with  the  Mary- 
iaoders; — which  terms  being  of  course  rejected,  their  war  of  massacre 
in  detail  was  resumed  with  renewed  fierceness. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  Sir  William  Berkeley  exhibited  aa  obsti- 
nate disbelief  and  disregard  of  the  danger,  which  might  well  exasperate 
to  the  last  pitch  of  impatience  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  more  ex- 
posed sections  of  the  country.  Determined  to  adhere  to  his  treaty  of 
peace,  and  angrily  reprobating  the  murder  of  the  six  chiels  at  the  fort, 
he  appeared  almost — like  many  more  modem  statesmen — to  take  the  part 
of  the  Indians  against  the  excited  and  panic-stricken  planters,  forgetting 
that  that  course,  however  painful  may  be  the  opposite  necessity,  comes 
too  late  after  the  commencement  of  such  hostilities  as  constitute  Indian 
war.  He  refused  to  settd  troops  agamst  them,  and  even  disbanded  a  force 
of  militia,  which  was  prepared  to  inarch  under  Sir  Henry  Chicherley, 
<m  the  ground  of  waiting  for  the  approaching  mecdng  of  the  Assembly. 
In  answer  to  demands  for  succour  from  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  him  but  imperfarmed  promises. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  of  this  extraordinary  remissness 
of  the  CioTemor,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mra.  An.  Cotton,  "  in  applying  meanea 
to  stop  the  fewrye  of  the  Heathen."  One  of  his  motives  was  probably 
an  obstinate  infatuation  dnd  pride  of  opinion  in  behalf  of  his  bvorite 
forts,  as  a  sufficient  means  of  defence  for  the  frontier, — as  is  indicated  in 
the  following  postage  from  the  anonymous  Tract  we  have  referred  to  as 
the  fourth  of  those  collected  by  Col.  Force  in  relation  to  this  subject : 

"Forit  iilobonndentiMd  that  theae  forts  were  conlriTedieMhcrby  theioIaeoiB- 
mBiMl  of  the  QoreniDiir,  or  otherwajra  bjr  the  aAvUx  of  tbne  whoae  jodgmanta,  in 
theae  affair*,  he  approved  of;  ottber  of  which  waa  naw,  they  being  doD,  hie  own 
emmedikte  act,  aa  they  were  don  in  hia  name,  which  (o  have  undone  at  the  aimpla 
reqoeat  of  the  people,  had  bin  in  efled,  to  haveundon  (he  Repute  he  alwayt  held  in 
the  peoples  judgment  for  a  wiae  man ;  and  better  that  they  should  luSer  aome  nnall 
iDconvenieocea,  than  that  he  ahould  be  accounted  leaa  discerning  then  ihoee,  who  till 
now  were  counted  more  than  haire  blinde.  Beudea  how  atnuld  he  aaiiafie  his 
honour  or  the  undertaken  of  the  work.  If  the  people*  petition  be  graoied,  they 
rnuat  be  disappointed,  which  would  be  little  leas  than  an  undoing  lo  them  allsoe,  in 
their  Upeclalion  of  piofiiU  to  be  raised  fnxn  the  work." 

The  "imall  inconvenUneet"  here  spoken  of  are  thus  described  a  few 
lines  before  the  preceding  extract : 

"Thcydayly  committed  abundance  of  unguarded  aitd  unrevengedmurthers  upon 
the  English,  which  they  perpretraled  in  a  most  barbarous  and  horrid  manner.  By 
which  means  atnindence  of  the  Fronteare  Plantation*  become  ealher  depopulated  by 
the  Indian  settlers,  or  deserted  by  the  planters  faaiea,  who  were  compelled  to  braake 
their  abode* lo  find  security  for  their  Uvea;  which  they  were  not  topsrl  with  in  th* 
hands  of  the  Indians,  but  under  the  worst  of  torments.    For  ibtae  bruiisb  and  is- 
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bnmnn  brutca,  le*t  ilieir  cniehics  might  not  be  thought  ciucll  BDoiigh,  they  deviMd  a 
hundred  ways  to  toner  and  torment  tboia  poore  xMilea  with,  whose  rrebed  rote  it 
wai  to  fall  into  their  unmercirtil  hands.  For  some  hefore  ihey  would  depriTe  them 
of  their  lives,  Ihef  would  lake  a  great  deal  of  time  to  deprive  them  firat  of  (heir 
■kins,  and  if  ibeit  lite  had  not,  through  the  anguish  of  theic  paine,  forsaken  iheJT 
lonnented bodiee, iheyttiilA  Ikeir  dala  tneek  avi  tkair  t«U  (orsom  inMrament) 
tear  oflT  the  nails  of  tiifir  itanJi  and  their  toes,  which  put  the  poor  auffem  to  a  woful 
MndUivn.  One  wns  preparti  Jar  Ikt  fiamet  at  Javtz'  tnon,  who  indured  much, 
but  found  roeans  lo  escape  •••**■••• 

fbr  least  that  Iheir  deaths  should  be  attributed  to  sonia  more  merciful  hands  than 
thein,  lo  put  all  out  of  question,  the;  would  lea  re  som  of  those  bnitisfa  markeaupoa 
thdr  fenceless  bodies,  that  they  might  leotify  it  could  be  none  but  they  who  had 
committed  the  fact. 

"  And  now  it  was  that  the  poor  distressed  and  doubly  afflicted  Planters  began  lo 
ditse  and  execrate  that  ill-manigtd  business  at  the  fort.  Their  cries  were  i«iterated 
■gain  and  again,  both  to  God  and  lo  man  for  releife.  But  no  appearance  of  long 
wilted  for  aafeiy  ahaeing  in  (he  horiion  of  Ibnr  bopea,  they  wne  redy,  could  they 
hantould  which  way  to  leare  all  and  fotsahe  the  Cnltony ;  rather  than  to  stay,  and 
be  exposed  lo  the  cnielties  of  the  beiberouB  heathen." 

It  will  scarcely,  tbcrefoTe,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  at  lost  a  gene- 
ral simultaneous  rising  took  place  of  the  people  at  tbe  heads  of  ihe 
James  and  York  rivers,  for  the  common  cause  of  the  country,  of  self-defence 
and  revenge — and  this  ivna  the  occasion  that  constitutea  the  first  act  in 
the  history  of  "Bacon's  Rebellion." 

It  is  very-  clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  astemblBge  la  which 
is  justly  to  be  applied  the  term  by  which  we  find  it  designated  by  all  the 
historians,  of  ituaTrtttion.  Instead  of  being,  in  any  sense,  directed 
against  the  government,  iis  sole  motive  was  the  irresistible  necessity  of 
aelf-preservation,  and  its  sole  object  to  proceed  against  the  Indians. 
Guided  by  that  popular  instinct  which  so  rarely  errs  in  the  choice  of  a 
leader,  in  a  crisis  of  emergency  of  that  n^ure,  the  unanimous  acclama- 
tii»i  of  the  multitude  placed  a  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  planters  of  that 
section,  at  the  head  of  the  movement-,  nor  was  it  till  thus  called  forth 
that  he  attempted  to  assume  any  prominent  part  in  it,  having  at  first 
silently  mixed  in  the  crowd  as  a  private  spectator. 

By  all  the  concurrent  accounts,  even  of  his  most  bitter  (^poQcnti, 
Nathaniel  Bacon  is  described  as  a  person  rarely  gified  with  the«no- 
blest  endowments  of  nature,  admirably  developed  by  cnllivation.  He 
was  very  young,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  mere  "youth,"  bis  age 
at  this  period  not  exceeding  twenty-nine.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time 
ID  the  Colony,  having  ^nt  his  early  youth  in  England,  where  he  had 
passed  through  all  the  steps  of  legal  education  with  great  distinction,  and 
where,  too,  it  was  said  by  his  opponents,  he  had  dissipated  the  bulk  of  a 
handsome  patrimony.  He  was  not  witbotit  property,  however,  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  an  estate  at  the  head  of  James  river,  where  his  overseer  and 
a  bvorile  servant  had  £illea  victims  to  one  of  the  recent  Indian  inroads. 
He  was  cousin  lo  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  Colony,  Colonel  Ba- 
con, an  old  member  of  the  Council,  one  ,of  the  stauncbest  adherents  of 
the  Governor  during  the  commotions  that  ensued ;  who  is  described  n 
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"a  vory  rich  politick  man,  am)  chilJIrM,  det^in^iinn  this  kinaman  for  hia 
heir."  Young  Bjwn  himself,  for  his  "eitranrilinary  qualifications," 
in  Irss  than  ihrrc  years  aili;r  his  arrival  in  llic  Colony,  was  admitted  to 
a  siMt  in  the  Goiuicil;  and  alluinther  i<loo(l  a>-cond  to  none  in  Virginia 
in  ^-tifiral  esteem  nnd  adnuration,  as  in  his  fuiure  prospects  of  prosperity 
and  public  honor, '  It  is  plain  that  do  chargf^  could  be  more  preposleroiM 
thaa  thai  which  ia  urged  ai^inst  him  by  his  opponents,  that  he  was  a 
ri:cklcss  adrrnmvcr,  impatient  to  rclricTe  his  desperate  fortunes  by  "  fish- 
intf  in  the  iro'ibled  waters  of  popular  discontent."  In  person  h«  appears 
to  havebeonof  striking  beauty  and  noble  presence— of  winoing  manners, 
and  endowed  with  a  rare  power  of  .;uninianding  and  fascinating  elo- 
qui'iice — ardtiii,  fi-urlessand  energetic— bold  in  conception  aod  resolute 
in  cxeeulion — full  of  resource,  and  never  di-serted  by  bis  prcaeitce  of 
mind — generous  and  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  himself  the  object  of  their 
ualiinited  devotion  and  confidence. 

On  being  thus  called  lo  the  command  of  this  spontaneous  popular 
movement,  Bitcon  addreased  them  in  a  speech  of  vehement  and  exciting 
eloquence,  in  which  he  iecapituldt(xl  ail  the  grounds  of  grievance  which 
had  acrumulatcd  since  the  Restoration,  as  "an  ungracious  and  ungrateful 
return  for  the  gallant  and  perilous  loyalty  of  Virginia,"  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the 
people  "  with  no  common  zeale  sent  up  their  reiterated  prayers,  first  to 
himselfe,  and  next  to  heaven,  that  he  may  becom  their  guardian  angel, 
to  protect  them  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  against  whom  chia 
(jenl;  man  had  a  perfect  antipathy."  Before  taking  any  other  step,  he 
published  a  declaration,  selling  forth  at  large  the  various  grounds  of  pub- 
lic discontent,  and  the  motives  of  the  present  proceeding;  andsentmes- 
sage  after  message  to  Jamestown,  humbly  beseeching,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  assembled — whose  temper,  he  represented,  would  ill  bear  tamper- 
ing with — a  legal  commission  to  go  against  the  Indians  at  their  own 
charge;  to  all  of  which  the  Governor  returned  complimentary,  bat 
evasive  and  procrastinating  replies.  The  motives  of  this  infatuate  conduct 
were  probably  the  passion,  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  aged  QovcrnoT,  and 
of  the  evil  counsellors  in  whose  hands  he  was;  together,  perhaps,  as  we  find 
it  intimated,  with  a  distrust  of  Bacon's  temper,  as  the  bttcr  appeared  "  pop- 
ularly inclined."  It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  weight  to  the  current 
surmises  and  murmurs  which,  we  are  told,  were  excited  by  "  the  mis- 
teryes  of  these  delays,"  that  avarice  entered  into  the  motives  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  profitable  trade  for  beaver 
skins  still  kept  up  with  a  portion  of  the  Indians,  of  which  he  derived  the 
principal  advantage ;  and  that  he  had  an  eye,  moreover,  to  the  expectation 
that "  rebbells  forfeitures  would  be  loyall  inheritances."  At  last,  however, 
their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  exasperated  by  daily  reports  of  fresh 
murders,  Bacon  vowed  that  if  a  commission  should  not  arrive  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  another  murder  he  would  march 
with  or  without  one — a  resolution  which,   though   it  is  termed  a 
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rash  one,  and  though  many  of  hig  friends  and  &mi]y  were  urgent  in  their 
lemonstrances  against  ic,  few  of  our  readers  will  probably  condemn. 
Accordingly,  the  appointed  day  haying  passed,  with  about  three  hundred 
men,  including  "most  or  all  of  the  officers  civilloi  military,"  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  set  forth  into  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians, with  no  other  commission  than  the  will  and  choice  of  the  people, 
under  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  by  the  GoTemor,  the 
wrath  of  the  proud  old  caralier  was  artfully  stimulated  by  those  about 
him,  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sinister  influence 
which  seems  to  havo  been  exerted  upon  his  mind  may  have  aimed  from  the 
commencemenL   Instead  of  seeking  to  appease  his  anger,  we  are  told, — 

"  Thej  deriwd  meenefi  lo  incr«nse  il,  'bj  fiaming  apecioui  pretences  which  they 
funded  upon  the  bouldncsa  of  Bacons  nelioni,  and  the  peoples  aSecttons.  They 
began  C«om  of  tbem)  lo  hsTe  Bucops  merits  in  mistnut,  as  a  luminary  thai  ihreat- 
eiied  an  eclipse  to  their  riHing  gloryea.  For  the'  he  was  but  a  yong  man,  yet  Ibey 
found  that  he  waa  master  and  owner  of  those  indumenta  which  eonalitutea  a  com- 
pleate  man,  (as  lo  imrinsecalls)  wisdom  to  apprehend  anf  discretion  lo  cbuse.  By 
which  embellishments  ir  he  Eboald  continue  in  Ihe  Govemours  fBToqr,  of  senioun 
they  might  become  juniours,  while  Iheir  yon^r  brother,  ihro'  the  nimblencaa  of  his 
wit,  might  Bteole  away  that  bleasing  which  they  accounted  their  owne  by  biithiighi. 
This  rash  proaeeding  of  Bacon,  if  it  did  not  undoe  himselre,  by  hia  fhiling  in  the 
enlerpriae,  might  chance  to  undoe  them  in  the  aBectionsof  the  people;  which  to  prevent 
they  thought  it  conducible  to  their  intreas  andestBbliBlunent,far  to  get  the  Oovemour 
in  the  minde  to  proclaims  him  a  Rebell,  as  knowing  that  onca  being  don,  since  it 
could  not  be  don  but  in  and  by  the  Ooiernoun  name,  it  must  needs  breed  bad  blood 
betweene  Bacon  and  Sir  William,  noteaaily  lo  bepurged.  For  though  Sir  William 
might  forgive  what  Bacon  as  yet  bad  acted,  yel  it  might  be  quealionable  whether 
Bac«n  might  fbrget  what  Sir  William  had  don.  However,  according  tolheirdeairea, 
Bacon  and  all  hia  adherents,  was  proclaimed  a  Rebell,  May  the  S9,  and  forces  raiaed 
to  reduce  him  to  his  duty.  With  which  the  Qavemour  advanced  from  the  Middle  Plan- 
tation* to  find  him  out,  and  if  need  was  to  fight  him,  if  the  Indiana  had  not  knocked 
him  and  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  head,  aa  some  were  in  hope  they  hod  don, 
and  which  b;  some  waa  earnestly  dcaircd.", 

Overtaken  by  this  proclamation,  by  which  all  were  commanded  to  re- 
turn within  a  limited  time,  most  of  Bacon's  company,  especially  those 
whose  estates  gave  them  the  most  reason  to  fear  the  pains  and  penakies 
of  forfeiture,  obeyed  it,  and  abandoned  their  leader  and  the  few  braver 
spirits,  about  fifty-seven  in  number,  who  were  determined  to  carry  out 
their  enterprise  begun.  With  these  he  still  urged  on  his  bold  hunt  afier 
the  Indians ;  attacked  a  large  body  of  them  in  a  palisadoed  fort,  to  which 
they  had  to  wade  a  branch  of  the  James  river  shoulder  deep;  fired  the 
palisades,  stormed  and  burned  the  fort  and  cabins,  blew  up  a  considera- 
ble magazine  of  arms  and  powder,  and  slew,  it  is  stated,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians — after  which  feat  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Willium  had  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  was 
hastening  after  Bacon,  when  he  was  himself  overtaken,  and  compelled  to 
return  by  the  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  lower  andcen- 

•  Wiltisniaburg.    Sea  BitTerley'i  HiiUify  ofVirginia.  ,,i[(2 
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tTalcouDtieSiheadedbytwopersoiu  named lagiam and  Walklate.  Theso 
leaders,  afler  urging  the  same  grounds  of  complaint  that  were  set  forth 
in  Bacon's  declaration,  insisted  upon  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
present  Assembly,  which  had  been  base  enough  to  countenance  the  re- 
cent proceedings  of  the  governmeiit  Gall  and  wormwood  as  it  doubt- 
less was  to  the  haughty  old  Governor,  it  is  the  best  evidence,  at  the  same 
time  of  the  extent  and  depth,  and  ol  the  justice,  of  the  public  discontent^ 
that  he  felt  himself  forced  to  comply  without  resistance  to  these  demands. 
The  forts  were  ordered  to  be  dismantled,  the  old  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  writs  were  immediately  issued  for  u.  new  election.  This  election 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  tbe  malcontents ;  and  to  complete 
the  mortification  of  the  Governor,  Bacon  himself,  by  this  lime  returned 
from  his  Indian  expediiion,  was  unanimously  elected  as  one  of  the  two 
members  from  Henrico  county,  notwithstanding  the  double  disqualifica- 
tion, of  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  of  his  attainder  of  treason.  On  this 
he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  down  to  Jamestown,  to  obtain  a  reversal  of 
his  attainder,  and  a  commission  against  tbe  Indians.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  about  thirty  gentlemen,  his  friends,  in  a  sloop,  and  his  way  heralded 
by  the  report  of  his  Indian  victory.  But  before  he  was  able  to  effect  a 
landing,  he  was  intercepted  by  an  armed  vessel  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Gardiner;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape, 
was  seized,  most  of  his  companions  thrown  into  irons,  and  himself  de- 
livered to  the  Governor  at  Jamestown.  The  latter,  however,  speedily 
allowed  him  his  personal  liberty  on  parole ;  which  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  a  complete  pardon,  and  his  reinstatement 
in  his  seat  at  (he  Council  board.  This  reconciliation  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Bacon  was  doubtless  produced  partly  by  the  ioSucnce  of  the 
cousin  of  the  latter  upon  both,  and  partly  by  the  fear  which  could  not  but 
be  entertained  by  the  former,  of  Bacon's  power,  sustained  as  he  was  by 
the  general  popular  sentiment,  and  the  known  character  of  a  majority  of 
the  new  Assembly,*  as  wull  as  by  the  unbounded  devotion  of  his  own 
section  of  country.  Bacon  was  induced  to  make,  at  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly, a  written  acknowlettgment  of  his  offence,  to  ask  pardon  of  God, 
the  King,  and  the  Governor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  reported, 
and  always  asserted  by  Bacon  and  his  friends,  that  he  was  promised  his 
commission  on  the  Monday  following — this  scene  being  enacted  on  a  Sa- 
turday, the  eighth  of  June,  1676.  Bnrk,  in  his  lucid  and  able  history  of 
Virginia,  doubts  the  fact  of  this  alleged  promise  by  the  Governor,  regard- 
ing its  denial  by  the  latter  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  pride  of  peTsonai 
honor  for  which  he  still  gives  him  credit,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 

•  "  Bacon  being  taken,  if  he  were  thus  pardoned  by  the  OoTemor,  it  gains  gnat 
evidence  how  unwilling  tie  was  to  shed  blood,  which  in  alhcr  places  ia  laid  to  liia 
cfaarge ;  and  though  ihe  evf  nt  may  make  some  conclude  that  another  course  would 
liavo  be«a  better,  yet  Sir  William  Berkeley's  knowledge  of  the  ill  temper  of  the  As- 
BeMbly,  which  was  mudi  in feeud  with  Bacon's  principles,  (as  is  said)  might  be  the 
reaaon  of  his  endeavouring  to  win  him  by  lenity,  to  make  him  useful  in  thai  juncture 
ofanain." — AtuiBir  to  tKc  Ohjalioiis  oeaiiutSir  William  Berkeltf,  in  justification 
(/A:i  j7.'a<;..'cr^inf  j—uicd  iu  Bui'k'it  Ui^oty  of  Virginia, 'J  vol.  p.  iXO. 
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demiu  without  reserration  the  arbitiaiy  &ad  UDJuet  tyrtumy  which  marked 
hia  conduct  TbiaseetoatooaadegreeoflibeiaUiy  toward  the  memory  of 
Berkeley  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  affair,  espe- 
cially in  ita  later  stages.  The  likelihood  ia  still  less  that  such  a  concessioa 
could  have  been  extorted  from  Bacon  on  any  other  condition,  as  be  evi- 
dently had  his  resolution  firmly  fixed  on  this  object,  and  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  his  own  position.  Moreover,  the  staEemeni  of 
the  afiair  made  ailer  investigation  by  the  royal  Coromiaaioners,  Jeffries, 
Perry,  and  Morrtsoi],  mtitled  "  A  Review  Breviarie  and  Conclusion, 
&C,"  says,  that  on  this  occasion  Bacon,  "  as  credible  report  says,  was  pro- 
mised a  conrniission  to  go  against  the  Indians,  for  which  be  waits  some 
time  in  town," — which  is  not  contradicted  in  thereply  to  that  paper  made 
by  the  friends  of  Sir  William,  aAer  his  return  to  England.  It  is  at  any 
Tate  easy  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  imagining  some  equivocation — through 
third  parties,  if  we  suppose  the  Governor  himself  incapable  of  the  aat 
— which  may  have  conveyed  that  understanding  to  Bacon.  It  ia  certain 
that  this  promised  signature  of  his  commission,  as  General  for  the  Indian 
war,  was  currently  believed,  as  that  it  was  also  "  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  who  passionately  dedred  the  same;  witnessed  by 
the  generall  acclamations  of  all  then  in  towne." 

There  can  remain  but  little  doubt  that  the  Governor  was  pbying  a 
double  part  in  his  present  fair  seeming.  The  promised  commissioa 
was  not  signed;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days.  Bacon  suddenly  and  se- 
cretly disappeared.  The  version  of  this  matter  given  on  the  side  of  the 
Governor  is,  that  he  asked  and  obtained  his  permission  to  absent  himself 
from  the  Council  board,  to  go  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  ill — his  true 
motive  being  to  raise  the  countiy  in  rebellion.  We  cannot,  however, 
donbt  the  explicit  testimony  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
first  of  the  Tracts  above  referred  to;  a  narrative  marked  throughout  by 
great  candor  and  simplicity,  its  aLlbor,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  being 
a  gentleman,  of  standing  and  character,  disconnected  from  politics,  and 
referring  to  detoib  of  his  own  special  knowledge : 

"  Whilst  some  dales  paaaed  In  letlingthe  qDota'sormcn  anuBBnd  amuiiiclan  pro- 
viiioiia  &e.  each  coniity  WBB  to  fiiTtiUh,  one  morniDg  Nrl;  B  bruit  ran  about  the  town, 
BacoD  ia  Bed,  Bacon  is  fled,  wbeitupoo  I  went  nraight  to  Mr.  l.awrence,  who 
(ibnneTly)TtiiofOxibiduniTenity,  aodforwit  learoingiuid  sobrietf  wa*  equall'd 
■here  by  few,  and  who  some  yean  before  (u  Col.  Lee  ibo'  one  of  ibe  council!  and  a 
fiiend  of  the  govsrn'n  infbnn'd  me)  had  been  paTtiolly  trenled  nl  law,  for  a  coniiderabls 
estate  on  behalf  of  a  coimpt  favourile  ;  which  Lawrence  complaining  loudly  of,  the 
govern'r  bore  him  a  grudge;  and  now  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  tlie  old  treacheiaus 
villian,"  aiid  that  hia  bouse  was  searcht  that  morning,  at  day  break,  buL  Bacon  was 
eacAp«d  into  the  countiy,  baving  intimation  that  the  governor's  generosily  in  pai- 
doning  bini  and  his  followers,  and  restoring  him  to  his  seal  in  councill,  were  no 
other  than  previona  weadles  loarouKhim  and  his  adherenis  and  lo  circumveni  them 
by  stratagem,  furasmuch  as  the  taking  Mr.  Bacon  again  into  the  eouncill  was  first 
loke^  him  out  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  next  place  the  gorera'r  knew  ihe  country 
people  were  haslniog  down  with  dreadfiill  ihreatninga  to  double  revenge  all  wrongs 
should  be  done  10  Mr.  Bacon  oi  his  men,  or  whoever  ahou'd  haie  had  the  least  hand  r 
in 'em.  ^JC 

"  And  so  miKb  was  true  that  this  Mr.  young  Ntuhaniel  Bacon  (not  yet  anived  to 
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SOyMn)  had  a  nigh  relBtion  namely  Col.  NothnnielBieon  of  long  Haddine  in  tb« 
councill  a  f  eiy  rich  politick  man,  and  cliildlcw,  deiigtung  thia  Icinaman  far  his  h«ir, 
who  (not  without  much  painea)  had  prevailed  with  hi>  uneaey  cusin  to  deli*cr  the 
fbrementioiied  written  recantation  at  the  bar,  having  compiled  it  rsady  lo  hU  band 
and  by  whose  meanea  'twan  lupposed  that  timely  intimadon  waa  conveyed  to  th* 
young  gentleman  to  flee  for  bis  life,  and  also  in  3  or  4  daka  after  Mr.  Bacon  was 
first  Bciz'd  I  taw  abundance  ot  men  in  town  come  tbitbra  from  the  beads  of  the  rivers, 
who  finding  him  restor'd  and  his  men  al  libeny,  relurn'd  home  sadsfied ;  a  few  daiea 
after  which  the  govem'r  seeing  all  quiet,  gave  out  private  warrants  to  take  him 
againc,  intending  as  was  thought  (o  raise  the  militia,  and  no  lo  dispose  things  as  10 
prevent  bis  friends  from  gathering  any  more  into  a  like  nunwrous  body  and  coming 
down  a  second  time  to  save  him." 

Exasperated  at  the  tieacheiy,  and  now  manifest  deadly  hostility  of  the 
Governor  towards  him,  Bacon  now  felt  thai  no  other  mode  than  force 
Temained,  both  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  that  of  hia  friends,  and  10 
obtain  the  commission  for  the  Indian  war,  which,  it  will  be  lemembered, 
was,  throughout,  the  main  object  of  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
Qoremor;  in  effecting  which  he  lost  no  time  in  acting  with  his  cha- 
racteristic energy  and  boldness.  Bat  that  his  inovement  was  not  a  levo- 
lutionary  one,  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  existing  government 
and  laws,  is  manifest  from  the  &ct,  that  its  very  object  was  but  to  obtain 
a  legaE  commission,  to  discharge  a  great  and  indispensable  public  service, 
for  which  he  had  an  ample  physical  force  devotedly  at  his  command,  had 
he  been  willing  to  use  it  without  that  formal  legal  sanction  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  so  solicitous  to  secure.  The  successive  Heps  of  vio- 
lence through  which  the  history  of  the  whole  a0air  has  to  pass,  assuming 
an  aspect  of  rebellion,  and  plunging  the  country  into  all  the  convulsioa 
of  civil  war,  appear  clearly  ascribable  to  the  treacherous  and  violent 
conduct 'of  the  Oovernor  himself.  He  is,  we  think,  the  moS  justly 
to  be  regarded  as  the  attacking  party  in  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
and  as  having,  most  foolishly  if  not  designedly,  provoked  all  its  cons^ 
-  quences — the  very  means  which  he  employed,  of  mingled  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, throwing  Bacon  and  the  popular  party,  almost  compulsorily,  on  the 
necessity  of  a  resort  to  bold  and  spirited  force  in  self-defence.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  Governor's  official  position  as  the 
representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country,  there  yet  existed 
the  paramount  though  distant  authority  of  the  home  government,  to  which 
both  parties  professed  an  undiminished  attachment  and  allegiance,  and 
to  which,  in  this  struggle  between  the  Governor  and  the  people,  the  latter 
were  willing  to  appeal  against  the  oppressive  abuse  of  his  authority  by 
the  former;  and  to  justify  their  course,  as  imposed  on  them  by  a  pressing 
necessity  of  self-protection,  and  as  not  inconsistent  either  with  a  just  loyalty 
or  a  dutiful  attachment  lo  order  and  law.  The  issue  between  the  two 
parties  was  to  be  uUimately  judged  on  its  full  merits ;  and  meantime  the 
people  were,  we  conceive,  perfectly  justified  in  the  attitude  they  assumed 
in  self-defence ;  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  even  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  length  of  which  ihey  had  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  Berkeley's 
immediate  predecessor,  Hervey — who,  it  has  been  seen,  waa  summarily 
deposed  by  the  people,  and  sent  home  for  trial. 
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Such  was  not  Bacon's  course ;  and  probably  the  aged  Qoveraor  was 
saved  from  it  only  by  a  lingering  respect  for  tiis  gray  hairs,  and  liis 
former  popularity  in  the  Colony.  A  few  days  after  his  escape  from 
Jamestown,  the  excited  body  of  people  who,  it  has  been  seen,  had  flocked 
down  to  the  city  to  ensuiebissafety,  on  their  return  collected  about  him; 
and  probably  neither  leader  nor  followers  needed  any  further  stimulus 
than  the  mutual  excitement  of  their  assemblage,  to  proceed  in  a  body 
back  to  Jamestown,  and  force  from  the  Governor  the  performance  of  his 
laithlesa  promises,  and  the  gratification  of  their  own  enthusiastic  and 
determined  desire,  that  Bacon  should  lead  them  against  the  Indjans. 
The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  time  in  issuing  in  all  direc- 
tions  his  summons  to  the  country  to  hasten  to  hia  support, — but  with  little 
good  eflect ;  and  Bacon,  in  about  a  week  after  his  flight  from  Jamestown, 
reentered  it  without  opposition,  at  the  head  of  live  hundred  men  in  arms. 

For  one  day  the  Governor  resisted  alike  the  clamors  of  the  people, 
and  the  earnest  importunity  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  (in  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  majority  of  Bacon's  friends)  that  he  should  accede  to  their 
demand.  He  even  went  out,  in  high  excitement,  to  meet  Bacon,  sur- 
rounded as  was  the  latter  with  a  guard  of  fusileers.  "Here,"  cried  the 
■tout  old  cavalier,  opening  his  breast,  "  Here,  shoot  me !  'Fore  God,  ftir 
mark!  shooll"  frequently  repeatiug  the  same  exclamations,  with  violent 
gesticulation.  To  which  Bacon,  with  apparent  equal  excitement,  answered: 
"  No,  y'r  hon'r,  we  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  y'r  head,  nor  of  any  other 
man's.  We  are  come  for  a  commission  tosave  our  lives  from  the  Indians, 
which  you  have  so  often  promised ;  and  now  we  will  have  it  before  we  go  I" 
On  the  following  day  Sir  William  yielded ;  and,  his  pride  once  broken 
down,  hia  draught  of  the  cup  of  humiliation  was  certainly  complete  to 
the  dregs.  He  not  only  signed  Bacon's  commission  as  General  of 
the  forces  to  be  raised  against  the  Indians,  but  a  great  number  of  blank 
commissions,  to  he  filled  in  by  the  latter  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
war,  for  the  subordinate  officers  embraced  in  his  plan  ;  who  at  the  head 
of  small  parlies  were  to  scour  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  se- 
cure the  peace  of  the  several  counties,  in  his  absence  on  his  expedition 
against  the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  He  signed,  moreover,  not  only  an 
act  of  indemnity,  hut  even  also,  together  with  the  Council  and  Assembly, 
a  highly  applausive  letter  in  fkvor  of  Bacon's  designs  and  proceedings — 
though  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  private  one  of  a  widely  difierent 
character. 

After  two  or  three  days,  however,  he  dissolved  this  Assembly,  it  beinff 
evident  that  it  contained  a  majority  disaffected  to  him,  and  which  was  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  a  thorotigh  investigation  and  redress  all  the  public 
grievances,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  generate  fresh  collisions 
between  that  body  and  the  government,  and  fresh  popular  agitations. 

The  length  oi^this  narrative  precluding  the  possibility  of  completing 
it  in  a  single  number,  with  any  justice  to  its  interesting  details,  we 
select  this  as  a  suitable  pomt  of  division,  and  will  conclude  it  in  oui  next 
Namber. 


[March, 
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VPS&LA   AND  DANNKMORA. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning  on  which  we  set  out  from  Stockholm, 
upon  an  eicusion  toUpsala  and  the  mines  of  Danoemara.  Oui  party  con* 
sisted  of  my  four  English  feliowHravellera  and  myself.  It  was  a  lucky 
chance  thu  had  brought  us  together  at  Copenhagen.  Many  hours, 
and  days  even,  that  might  othemiae  have  been  tedious,  were  made 
light  and  pleasant.  We  had  the  benefit  of  each  oihen^  obacrratious— 
no  small  matter,  as  every  traveller  knows — and  the  companionship  and 
sympathy  of  persons  having  a  common  origin  and  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. One  of  them  had  lefl  home,  as  1  had  done,  alone,  and  waa  aa  glad 
as  myself  to  find  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  same  road.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  my  wanderings  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  we  travelled 
many  thousand  miles  together.  The  other  three  had  lef^  England  in 
company,  an  uncle  and  two  nephews.  The  uncle  had  seen  some  sixty 
winters,  and  much  more  of  the  world  than  evenaixty  years  open  to  most 
men.  He  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies  and  in.  Canada,  travelled  through 
the  United  States,  and  through  middle  and  southern  Europe,  taken  the 
overland  route  to  India,  voyaged  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Sras,  and 
had  finally  settled  a  great  landowner  and  woolgrower  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  Revisiting  England  once  more,  prosperous  and  rich,  he  had 
taken  with  him  two  young^nephews,  one  of  whom  was  just  entering  the 
army,  and  the  other  the  church,  and  had  come  to  visit  the  north,  the  only 
part  of  Europe  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

Preferring  to  go  by  water  as  far  as  Upsala,  instead  of  taking  a  day's 
journey  across  the  country,  we  took  passage  in  one  of  the  steamers  on  the 
Malaren.  On  our  way  up  the  lake  we  passed  Sigtuna,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  the  nortL  While  Stockholm  was  yet  a  cluster  of  barren  islands, 
before  even  Upsala  was  founded,  Sigtuna  was  the  capital  It  was  even 
fotmded  by  the  younger  Odin  himself^  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  our  era, 
if  not  earlier.  Here,  after  hia  victorious  progress  from  the  Caspian,  he 
established  himself,  invented  the  Runic  alphabet,  formed  a  new  code  of 
laws,  and  a  new  religion.  From  this  point,  the  new  mythology  spread 
through  the  north,  by  the  influence  of  the  Scalds,  reached  the  Germanic 
family,  and,  becoming  wrought  into  the  poetry,  haa  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  influenced  the  mind  of  half  the  christian  nations.  All  that  now 
remains  of  this  great  seat  of  idolatry  and  barbarian  power,  are  the  walls 
of  some  pagan  temples.    A  few  huts  are  scattered  among  the  ruins. 

In  the  presence  of  such  monuments  of  past  ages,  the  mind  is  carried 
back  to  dieir  own  times.      It  reassembles  within  their  walls  all  that 
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filled  them  thai,  and  seea  not  the  temples  alone,  but  the  wonhippen. 
Then  it  glances  from  that  age  to  the  present,  through  the  intervening 
ages,  and  compares  the  successive  conditions  of  our  race.  For  myself  I 
could  not  look  on  those  mins  with  cold  curiosity,  nor  without  much 
emotion.  They  reminded  me,  not  mare  of  the  past  degradation,  than  of 
the  progrees  of  mankiDd,  and  of  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  on  us. 
He  who  knows  what  were  the  superstitions  and  the  rites  of  the  north  in 
pagan  times,  can  fancy  what  those  walls  have  witnessed.  How  difiermt 
was  man  here,  when  they  were  laid — how  narrow  his  mind,  how  dim 
his  knowledge,  how  low  his  hopes — what  confusion  in  thought,  what 
rudeness  in  manners!  And  what  changes  of  creed,  of  opinion,  and  of 
manners  since  I  How  slowly  the  light  of  civilization  and  religion  pene* 
trated  these  dark  lands!  One  generation  after  another  became  less  rude 
until  at  last  the  worship  was  abandoned  and  the  temples  left  to  decay. 
Not  Ikr  fromfSigtuna,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  stands  Skokloater,  once,  as  Its  name  signifies,  a  monastery,  now  the 
country  seat  of  Count  Brahe,  the  first  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  What 
a  transition  from  the  temples  of  Sigtuna  to  the  cloisters  of  Skoklos- 
ter — that  old  monastery,  as  we  should  call  it,  were  it  not  so  near  Sigtuna 
in  comparison  with  which  its  age  is  as  nothing.  And  yet  the  monaste- 
ries have  been  dissolved,  and  the  monks  scattered  ages  ago,  to  make  room 
for  the  disciples  of  Luther.  These  were  great  strides  in  civilization,  the 
gradual  work  of  many  centuries,  of  which  the  witnesses  ate  collected  in 
one  group  on  the  bonks  of  the  Malaren. 


tt  was  some  hours  after  noon,  when  we  discovered  Upsala,  acroSsa  broad 
plain  on  the  right  Its  public  buildings,  the  palace,  the  university,  and 
the  cathedral,  stood  out  in  strong  relief,  from  the  brow  and  sides  oftha 
hilt  on  which  the  town  is  built  This  hill  is  on  the  western  line  of  the 
Talley,  which  stretches  out  before  it  to  an  immense  extoit  A  little  stream, 
called  the  Fyris,  winds  past  the  town  to  the  lake,  and  though  scarcely 
wider  than  our  boat,  it  was  deep  enough  to  admit  her,  and  she  went 
Up  to  the  town,  almost  brushing  the  grass  on  each  side  as  she  passed 
along. 

We  had  time  before  dark  to  visit  the  university,  the  cathedral,  and  lbs 
palace.  Upsala  is  a  very  old  town,  older  than  Stockholm.  It  was  ooce 
the  capital,  and  still  retains  the  distinction  of  being  the  seal  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  kingdom,  and  the  place  where  the  kings  are  crowned.  It 
contains  only  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  private  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  but  generally  neat,  and  interspersed  with  trees  and 
gardens. 

The  university  house  is  in  the  best  style.     It  was  erected  by  the  pre-    . 
■ent  king.     I  went  tlirough  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  with  the  greatest  interest     In  the  lecture  room  ot  the 
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botanical  garden  is  a  statue  of  Linnsus,  behind  the  lecturer's  choir — 
seated,  and  in  the  attitude  of  reading  a  lecture.  His  house  ia  still  sand- 
ing— a  neat  white  building,  with  a  large  garden. 

The  cathedral  is  the  largest  and  the  richest  in  the  country.  Though 
the  material  is  brick,  which  lessens  the  general  efiect,  it  is  nevertheless, 
a  very  noble  structure.  It  has  double  towers,  and  in  the  interior  a  double 
row  of  fluted  columns,  and  a  magnificent  aliar.  What  is  much  more,  it 
has  underneath  its  pavements  ashes  that  were  once  instinct  with  genius 
and  heroism,  whose  fame  has  spread  to  the  limits  of  Christendom.  Oos- 
tavus  Vasa  and  Lion^us  alone,  if  there  were  no  others,  are  enough  to  con- 
secrate the  place  forever.  The  great  kinff,  after  his  stormy  career  of  many 
vicissitudes,  was  laid  at  rest  in  this  quiet  spot;  and  the  great  naturalist,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  peaceful  life  of  study,  waa  laid  there  with  him.  Would 
it  be  hard  to  tell,  which  of  the  tn'o  has  done  most  for  the  glory  of  his 
country  I  Over  the  grave  of  Linnieus  is  a  plain  Mone  slab  in  the  floor, 
inscribed  simply  with  his  name — what  a  namel  and  in  the  wall  opposite 
is  his  monument 

I  never  look  ai  any  of  these  old  cathedrals,  but  the  first  thought  that 
enters  my  mind  is  of  the  past.  It  is  not  so  much  their  vastness,  though 
that  were  enoueh  to  affect  the  imagination,  nor  their  magnificent  archi- 
tecture, but  their  association  with  the  olden  times.  I  think  of  those  that 
bnik  them  centuries  ago;  of  the  mitred  priests,  the  cowled  monks,  the 
lord  and  vassal,  that  have  trampled  their  pavements.  I  reflect  that  these 
towers  have  seen  changes,  and  revolutions,  and  whole  generations  pass 
away  beneath  them ;  that  the  same  chimes  have  sounded  hourly  for  ages 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  homes  of  the  living. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  cathedral,  the  evening  bell  was  ringing; 
flocks  of  daws  were  fluttering  about  the  belfry,  and  cawing  as  if  the 
noise  disturbed  them.  It  awoke  a  saddened  feeling  to  hear  the  sound  of 
that  evening;  bell  booming  through  the  valley.  Whether  it  were  some- 
thing plaintive  in  the  tone,  or  whether  it  were  the  hour,  or  the  impres- 
sions I  had  brought  from  within,  or  it  may  be  some  thought  of  distant 
home,  I  know  not,  but  the  sound  struck  upon  my  hcan — I  stood  still  to 
listen  to  it  Perhaps  it  was  a  familiar  sound  heard  in  a  strange  place — the 
remembered  tones  of  some  bell  heard  at  home,  recalled  here  by  this,  in 
the  extreme  north,  almost  beneath  the  polar  star — I  listened  till  the  bell 
ceased,  and  turned  away. 

Crossing  the  open  square  before  the  cathedral,  I  came  upon  a  monu- 
ment inscribed  to  "  Gnstav  Adolph,  den  Store."  It  was  a  plain  obelisk, 
erected  by  the  present  king,  with  inscriptions  in  Swedish  and  Latin, 
signifying  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
Great,"  by  Carl  Johann,  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  people.  I  remarked 
often  during  my  slay  in  this  country,  the  veneration  in  which  the  namo 
of  Gustavus  Adotphus,  (  or  Guslav  Adolph,  the  Swedish  name,)  is  held. 
It  is  stamped  on  the  hearts  of  the  Swedish  people;  and  if  great  talents 
and  great  virtues  merit  the  veneration  of  a  people,  Gustav  Adolph  de- 
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serrea  it.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men,  who,  thrown  upon  the  most 
troublous  times,  prove  themselves  equal  to  all  emergencies.  History 
has  few  Dames,  certainly  not  one  king  of  modern  times,  like  Gustav 
Adolph.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  chief  administration  of  the  king^ 
dom  devolved  on  fainj.  At  eighteen,  be  came  to  the  throne;  and  calling 
to  his  aid  the  wise  counsels  of  Ozenstiem,  he  extricated  his  country  from 
a  war  in  which  she  was  engaged  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark. 
Invited  to  come  to  the  aid  of  protestantism  and  freedom,  then  struggling 
for  life  in  Germany,  he  changed  at  once  the  aspect  of  the  war.  Sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  beset  with  intrigues  and  jealousies, 
opposed  by  veteran  armies  and  the  most  experienced  commanders,  his 
own  geaerous  and  noble  nature  triumphed  over  dissimulation  and 
meanness,  and  his  vast  military  talents,  over  all  the  resources  of  Aus> 
tria.  He  created  military  science  anew — he  introduced  principles  and 
tactics  which  prevail  at  this  day.  He  converted  the  noblest  powers, 
at  every  opportunity,  to  the  noblest  ends.  With  all  the  great  traits  of 
his  grand&ther'a  mind,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  dissimulation  in  his 
character.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  the  great  fight 
of  Lfltzm — ^victorious  in  death  as  he  had  always  been  when  living — 
leaving  an  unstained  crown  to  his  wayward  daughter  and  an  imperish- 
able name  to  his  countrj-. 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
Tbe  good  is  oil  interred  with  their  bonet." 

"Oft"— not  always;  far  from  it — the  good  that  Gustav  Adolph  did,  is 
still  manifest  in  the  security  of  prolestant  Germany,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  protestant  world — to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  benefits  of  bis  example^ 
an  example  pregnant  with  good  (o  countless  hearts.  Let  any  man  who 
doubts  the  wordly  advantages  of  virtue,  compare  tbe  enthusiasm  which 
the  Swedes  leel  for  him,  with  the  regard,  for  instance,  of  the  French  for 
Napoleon.  Admi rations-deep,  boimdless  admiration,  if  you  please — 
in  the  one  case;  love,  admiration  and  gratitude  altogether  in  the 
other.  Such  an  example,  so  cheriahnd,  so  reverenced,  must  have  a 
strong  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  Swedish  mind,  like  the  ven- 
eration of  the  Russians  for  Peter,  or  of  the  Americans  for  Washington, 
though  this  last  is  even  a  yet  more  sacred  and  universal  feeling.  The 
veneration  of  the  Swedes  for  Gustav  Adolph  may  even  he  an  element  of 
no  little  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character.  The  deep 
religious  enthusiasm  which  filled  his  mind,  distinguished  him  from  every 
other  Europe&n  conquerer.  No  wonder  that  his  countrymen  shotild  see 
in  him  the  example  of  all  that  was  chivalrous,  and  brave,  and  virtuous, 
and  wise;  at  once  hero  and  christian,  patriotandmariyr;  who  died,  as 
the  rude  stone  over  the  spot  where  he  fell  expresses  it,  "  fighting  for  the 
rigkit  of  cotucienee." 

There  are  few  passages  in  hislory  so  striking  as  Schiller's  description 
of  the  battle  of  Lotzen,  and  the  £ill  of  Oustavua.  The  annals  of  tbe 
thirty  years^  war  abound  in  incidents  of  tbe  most  thrilling  interest, 
especially  the  part  taken  by  Oustaviu;  hia  perscverence,  bis  heroism, 
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and  his  derotion;  (tie  vengeance  he  took  on  the  ferocious  Tilly,  hia 
bTilliant  charge  at  Leipsic  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  diatinguished  by 
his  green  plume,  his  conduct  at  LQtzea,  give  to  his  career  the  interest 
of  romanca  The  proteatants  of  Crermany  were  two  or  three  years 
ago  making  a  universal  contribution  to  erect  a  great  monument  to 
his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  fell;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  plain 
rough  "stone  of  the  Swede,"  with  its  overshadowing  trees,  forms  a 
more  eloquent  monument  than  all  the  contributions  of  Christendom  can 
purchase. 

The  name  of  Upsala  will  ever  be  dear  to  scholars,  as  that  of  a  vener- 
able seat  of  learning.  Her  political  importance  has  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Itisnotlhat,nor  her  historical  reputation,  but  her  university;  the  great  men 
she  has  nurtured ;  her  rich  collection  of  books,  of  manusrripts,  of  miner- 
als, of  coins ;  it  is  the  learning  and  the  fame  of  her  professors,  that  attract 
hither  strangers.  More  than  any  thing  else,  the  great  fame  of  Linnens 
has  covered  her  with  glory. 

The  university  slill  flourishes,  but  a  rival  has  sprung  up  in  the  south, 
at  Lund.  Upsala  has,  nevertheless,  fourteen  hundred  students,  and  forty- 
seven  professors,  besides  adjuncts.  Among  the  professors  is  Geyer,  the 
historian,  who  is  a  great  favorite  with  his  countrymen,  and  well  known 
abroad.  The  Swedish  mind  has  often  made  itself  felt  in  the  rest  ef  Europe, 
notwithstanding  that  her  language  and  situation  have  cat  her  off  from  that 
intimate  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is  the  more  fortu- 
nate lot  of  the  southern  nations.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  French  influence  upon  her  literature  was  too  apparenL  About  that 
time,  a  reformation  commenced.  Swedish  scholars  began  to  study  more 
closely  the  early  monuments  of  their  own  language.  The  old  Dational 
poetry  and  chronicles  were  brought  out ;  a  Swedish  taste  created,  and  a 
new  school  of  writers,  more  characteristic  and  national,  formed.  Since 
then  she  has  been  busy  in  her  seclusion,  cultivating  her  language,  and 
usingtfaestoresofber  old  romantic  md  heroic  periods.  Abroad,  the  influ- 
ence of  her  writers  may  not  be  greater  than  it  was  before  the  decline  of  the 
French  ccnnexion ;  but  they  have  become  more  national  and  more  power- 
ful at  home.  And  although  the  language  confines  to  her  own  limits  most 
oftheworksof  her  authors,  every  year  brings  forth  such  as,  if  written  in 
English  or  German,  French  or  Italian,  would  find  a  place  in  all  Euro- 
pean libraries.  Meantime,  every  year  is  invigorating  the  literature,  deep- 
ening its  national  traits,  and  increasing  its  political  power.  The  press  is 
active.     Newspapers  are  abundant    Education  is  widely  diffused. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  language  must  have  aided  her  scholars  in  in- 
spiring their  countrymen  with  a  just  pride  in  the  literature.  Soft  and  musi- 
cal, it  is,  I  should  think,  particularly  adapted  to  metrical  compositions. 
It  is  delightful  to  hear  it  spoken,  from  the  lipsof  a  woman.  Having  the 
same  root  whh  our  old  Saxon,  and  many  words  which  are  even  now  so 
nearly  like  ours,  as  to  be  readily  understood,  the  two  languages  have,  never- 
theless, in  most  respects,  diverged  widely  in  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years. 
What  influence  their  langiiage  may  have  had  upon  their  music,  or  whe- 
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ther  their  muaicel  taates  inay  have  aerred  to  soften  and  hannontze  their 
language,  I  know  not  Cenain  it  ia,  that  they  ate  in  a  Teroarkable  do- 
giee  a  miuical  people. 


It  is  necesmry  for  every  peraoti  who  tiaveb  by  land  in  thia  country,  to 
send  a  messenger  forward  to  order  horsea  to  be  got  in  readinesa,  if  he 
would  not  be  delayed  upon  the  load.  There  are  do  diUgences,  no  pub- 
lic conveyances  by  land,  and  such  is  the  system  of  posting,  (hat  the  horses 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  peasants,  and  unless  you  order  them  before- 
hand, you  may  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  peasant,  whose  turn 
it  is  to  serve  the  posts  that  day,  can  be  sent  for.  It  is  the  practice,  there- 
fore, to  send  forward  a  courier,  or  "forebode"  as  he  is  called,  to  give 
warningofyour  coming.  Havingdespathedour  "  forebode"  in  due  form, 
and  liaving  seen  all  the  sights  of  Upsala,  we  went  quietly  to  bed,  to 
dream  of  those  we  were  to  see  the  next  day,  &r  under  ground  in  the 
mines  of  Danoemora. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  in  two  wagons.  There  was  nothing  of 
any  iuieiest  upon  the  route,  except  Gamla  Upsala,  or  old  Upsala,  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  present  town.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  tnmuli, 
monuments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  a  little  Lutheran  church,  on 
the  foundation  of  a  pagan  temple.  Some  of  the  old  wall  still  remains, 
and  forms  part  or  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  tumuli  are  of  an  age,  too 
distant  to  be  kuown  by  any  record  or  tradition.  They  are  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  resemble  such  as  I  have  seen  in  England.  Similar  mounds 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 

The  country  wbs  nearly  level,  and  the  roads  excellent.  For  the  first 
twenty  miles  the  land  was  cukivated,  and  large  Gelds  of  grain  waved 
before  ua.  Then  we  plunged  into  a  thick  pine  wmid,  which  stretched 
to  Dannemora.  It  waa  not  yet  noon  when  we  arrived  at  the  hamlet, 
consisting  principally  of  the  cottages  of  the  miners. 

The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  walk  to  the  opening  of  the  mine 
to  look  down.  I  was  startled.  Such  an  awful  gul^  I  had  never 
looked  down  before.  Eighty  fathoms  deep,  and  several  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  it  yawned  before  me.  There  was  no  con- 
cealment, no  curtain  of  darltoesa,  to  cover  up  the  depth.  The  open- 
ing at  the  surface  is  so  wide  that  it  was  as  light  as  day,  to  the 
very  bottom.  The  miners  looked  no  larger  than  grasshoppers  I  My 
head  grew  dizzy,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rally  mj^self  to  venture  down. 
A  scaBblding  is  erected  at  the  edge,  over  which  a  bucket,  two-thirds  the 
rizc  of  a  barrel,  ia  suspended  by  a  single  rope,  passing  over  a  pulley,  and 
wound  round  a  capstan.  Thia  bucket  is  used  for  drawing  up  the  orei 
and  iaihe  only  means  or  descent  This  being  lowered  a  little  below  the 
edge  of  the  scafibld,  four  oTua  slid  offinto  it,  and  a  steersman  holding  the 
Tope,  stepped  upon  the  rim,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  projecting  points  of 
rock.     Here  were  four  men,  squeezed  into  a  bucket,  and  another  above 
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them,  hanging  by  a  dogle  lope,  over  an  abyss  of  five  hundred  feet  My 
blood  niahed  back  to  my  heaxL  I  held  my  breath  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  looked  upwards.  To  look  down  would  have  been  loo  much  for  my 
nerves  at  that  mom^iL  Slowly  the  rope  was  unwound  from  the  capstan, 
which  was  turned  by  ozec,  and  we  sunk  down,  first  straight  and  heavy 
L'ke  lead,  and  then,  as  the  line  of  rope  loigthened,  with  a  slight  swin^f, 
like  the  oscillations  ofa  pendulum.  A  cold  vapory  mist,  whose  thin  vol- 
ume I  could  see  like  a  cloud,  rolled  up  from  below  to  receive  us ;  the  mm 
standing  on  the  scafiblding  grew  smaller,  the  sky  changed  its  hue,  and  the 
noise  of  the  miners  grew  louder,  as  we  went  down  past  one  rock  after 
another,  till  at  last  the  bucket  rested  on  the  bottom.  We  had  been  six 
minutes  in  the  descent 

Depth  is  great  by  comparison.  What  would  one  think  of  being 
let  down  in  a  bucket  from  Table  Bock  at  Niagara — this  was  a  depth 
three  times  as  great  On  the  bottom,  under  the  open  sky,  there  was 
solid  ice,  and  this  in  the  mouth  of  August  For  the  most  part,  the 
mine  lies  open  to  the  sky.  It  ia  not  like  those  mines  where  there 
is  a  narrow  shaft,  and  an  immeiue  excavation  under  ground,  but  a  vast 
chasm  scooped  out  from  the  sur&ce.  From  the  bottom  of  this  chasm,  go 
outside  cuts,  leadinginto  long  arched  caverns  and  winding  passages.  I 
suppose  the  ore  was  found  at  the  sur&ce,  and  continued  all  the  way  down. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  mine  we  were  girt  by  high  black  walla  of  solid 
rock,  frowning  down  up<m  ua,  sometimes  projecting,  sometimes  receding, 
and  broken  into  the  most  irregular  forms.  Here  and  there  portiona  of 
the  Tock  had  been  left,  stretching  from  side  to  side,  resembling  bridges, 
one  above  another,  high  over  us,  spanning  the  enormous  chasm.  There 
were  three  hundred  miners  at  work.  The  ceaseless  din  of  their  ham- 
mers, muhiptied  by  the  echoes — the  constant  tilling  of  water — and  the 
frowning  mass  of  rock  all  around  us,  reaching  as  it  seemed  almost  into 
the  sky — formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impressive 
scenes  I  had  ever  wimessed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  of  blasted 
rocks,  which  now  and  then  took  place,  rolled  about  the  mine  like 
heavy  thunder. 

The  mine  has  been  worked,  they  told  me,  four  hundred  years.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  ore,  the  best  of  all  ore  for  fine  steel 
The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  seventeen  successive  pumps,  worked  by 
a  water-wheel  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  The  power  is  transmit- 
ted by  two  rows  of  small  timber,  fastened  to  cross-pieces,  which  work 
horizontally  upon  posts  fitted  into  the  ground. 

Ailer  an  hour  or  so,  we  resumed  our  places  in  the  bucket,  and  were 
drawn  up.  As  we  rose  toward  the  top,  it  was  refreshing  to  feel  the 
current  of  wind,  blowing  over  the  aurfiice  of  the  earth.  Having  re- 
gained the  scaffolding,  I  looked  down  upim  the  next  party.  How 
diminutive  they  appeared!  Tiie  bucket  seemed  scarcely  larger  than  a 
thimble,  and  its  weight  affected  the  rope  so  little,  that  it  b^  into  a 
light  curve,  as  by  the.wmd. 
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Sicrnii  AHicU. 

At  the  close  of  the  Article  on  thU  subject  in  oat  preceding  Number, 
we  had  spoken  at  some  length,  not  only  of  the  life  and  character  of  Me- 
tastasio,  but  of  his  poetic  and  dramatic  style — adverting  also  tothe  striking 
&ct  of  his  downfall,  which  the  present  age  has  witnessed,  from  thai  throne 
of  the  Italian  drama  so  long  occupied  by  him  in  undisputed  supremacy. 
A  few  remarks,  we  perceive,  remain  to  be  added  to  our  notice  of  Metas< 
taaio,  before  proceeding  to  complete  the  outline  which  is  intended  here  to 
be  presented,  of  the  history  of  the  Opera,  with  a  view  of  its  present  form 
and  character,  and  of  the  kindred  performances  to  which  it  is  now  genft- 
rally  allied. 

The  degree  of  celebrity  which  Metastasio  had  acquired  in  Italy,  and 
atill  more  abroad,  has  never  been  equalled.  He  was  called  the  poet  of 
women.  The  whole  of  the  French  and  Qennan  ladies  studied  Italian 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  his  dramas.  His  verses  constituted  every 
where  the  code  of  love  and  sensibility.  Mio  bene,  viia  vita,  cuor  mio,  idol 
mio,  erudele,  tiranna,  and  such  expressions  of  his  invention,  have  re- 
mained to  the  dictionary  of  love.  His  ariettas  were  interspersed  in 
every  fashionable  conversation.  The  ineffable  sweetness  of  some  of  them 
can  easily  account  for  such  an  incredible  enthusiasm.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  following,  which  we  insert  as  but  a  specimen  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, though  we  deem  it  impossible  to  give  in  an  English  version  any 
thing  beyond  the  simple  translation  of  the  sense: 

Flacido  zefiretto, — se  incontri  il  caro  oggctto, 

Dille  che  sei  sospiro, — ma  non  gli  dir  di  chit 

Limpido  ruscelletlo, — se  mai  t'incontri  in  lei, 

Dille  che  pianto  sei, — ma  non  gU  dir  qual  ciglio 
crescer  ti  fecosll 

Oh  gentle  zephyr, — ^if  thou  fiin  her  cheek. 
Tell  ber  thou  art  a  sigh,— but  whose,  oh,  do  not  speaki 
Oh  crystal  streamlet, — if  thou  cross  her  way. 
Tell  her  thou  art  a  tear, — but  from  what  eye  thou  thus 
o'erflow'at,  oh,  do  not  say  I 
With  such  melodious,  and  not  unfrequently  touching  strains,  dressed 
up  in  all  the  melting  exuberance  of  music,  the  Italians  of  the  last  century 
succeeded  in  forgetting  that  they  had  lost  all  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
men.     But  since  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  most  noble  and  austere 

*  RmcoUs  dei  melodnunmi  di  Felipe  Roinaoi.    QtcKM,  1632. 
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virtues  have  been  brought  into  exertion,  Tvhen  the  nielanclio)y  of  Italian 
politics  haa  spread  a  sombre  shade  over  the  whole  domain  of  her  litera- 
ture,  the  Italians  have  thrown  aside  that  book  in  di^ust,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  lost  in  that  eternal  sweetness,  as  a  dy  drowned  in  a  vase  of  honey. 
The  proscribed  book  lingered  for  a  while  on  the  toilet  of  the  ladies. 
For  a  while  the  iair  readera  made  a  stand  in  &var  of  theic  poet,  bat  it 
seems  as  if  women  could  not  have  an  opinion  for  themselves.  They 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  current,  and  betaking  themselrea  to  the  tragic, 
they  substituted,  for  Metastasio,  Alfieri  end  Jacopo  Ortis,  who,  instead  of 
tanning  their  sensibility  with  the  soli«sl  emotions,  agitated  them  with 
ague,  headache,  and  convulsions. 

The  leign  of  Metastasio  is  over.  But,  as  ii  is  always  the  case,  that  iho 
opinbna  of  men  recover  from  one  extreme  only  to  plunge  into  the  oppo- 
site, the  discredit  into  which  the  works  of  Metastasio  have  fallen  is  a 
flagrant  injustice.  The  minds  of  men  aie  too  ikr  exasperatol  in  Italy  for 
such  harmless  amusement ;  but  if  all  foreign  outrages  and  political  ran- 
cors should  ever  subside,  if  the  fiercest  passions  should  be  laid  aside,  as  a 
suit  of  armorin  the  hour  of  peace,  if  thecaptive  and  wanderer  should  ever 
rest  on  the  bosoms  that  are  waiting  foi  them,  the  Italian  daughters  will 
take  up  Metastasio  once  more,  and  the  effeminate  luxury  of  his  fascina- 
ting language  will  once  more  call  a  smile  over  the  stem  features  of  the 
restored  exile — a  smile  on  those  pages  upon  which  their  Guhers  hare 
oflcn  shed  tears. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  foi^oltcn  that  the  principle  charm  of  such 
pottry  resided  in  the  prestiges  of  music  It  was  certainly  no  slight 
triumph  for  Metastasio,  and  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  musical  poetry, 
that  his  verses  could  bear  a  cold  perusal,  and  even  a  dramatic  performance; 
yet  a  great  part  of  the  interest  has  naturally  subsided,  when  the  innova- 
tions of  the  musical  kingdom  render  them  unfit  for  the  use  to  which 
they  were  designed.  Pergolesi  and  Jumella  hod  the  largest  share  in 
the  triumps  of  Metastasio  i  and  the  music-masters  became  so  fully  aware 
of  this,  that  they  took  the  whole  of  the  opera  upoa  themselves,  and  made 
of  poetry  a  slave  to  their  most  strange  caprices.  Hi-nce  noble  minds  ut- 
terly abandoned  the  melo-dramo.  The  verses  for  an  opera  were  no 
longer  called  poetry,  but  parole,  words ;  the  piece  was  no  longer  called 
drama,  or  mclo-drama,  but  libretto ;  and  ignorant,  vulgar  wretches,  under 
the  direction  of  the  maestro,  amid  the  dim  of  riotous  taverns,  wrote  operaa 
for  a  few  crowns  apiece.  The  music-masters  and  company  found  their 
interest  in  this  arrangement,  as  they  could  without  respect  torture  their 
hose  allies,  the  poets,  and  rule  over  the  stage  with  an  undisputed  sway. 

Thus  in  proportion  as  the  diflltsion  of  the  opera  was  bringing  about 
the  golden  age  of  music,  which  the  present  generation  has  perhaps  wit- 
nessed in  its  greatest  splendor,  it  lost  more  and  more  of  its  interest  as  a 
branch  of  literature,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  comic  operas  by 
Castis,  and  some  occasionally  written  by  literary  men  of  high  standing — 
such  as  the  Ascanio  by  Parini,  the  Slraloniea,  a  satirical  drama,  compo- 
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sed  by  Monti,  aided  by  an  BBsocialioa  of  the  beat  poets  of  the  age  of  N^- 
faletm,aaA  the  Barbieri  di  Sevigiia  writteo,  if  we  reiaembei  rigbtly,  by 
the  venerable  Lorenzo  da  Ponte— the  verges  of  Tancredi,  Stmiramide, 
Olello,  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  opeiaa,  made  inuuortal  by  the  music 
of  Rossini,  are  a  heap  of  absurdities,  not  only  destitute  of  all  order  and 
diguity,  but  oflen  repugnant  to  every  lule  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
measure,  rhythm,  and  grammar. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  chance  of  success  even  for  the  highest  poetic 
abitity  in  an  attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  were  a  man  of  genius  to  be 
found  willing  lo  consecrate  his  muse  to  the  opera,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  fettered.  The  laws  of  the 
opera  vary  not  only  from  season  to  season,  and  from  town  to  town,  but 
are  always  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  company  for  which  it  is 
wriUen.  The  general  rules  lo  be  observed  at  the  present  day,  may  how- 
ever be  thus  summed  up. 

The  number  of  personages  is  reduced  to  four,  and  these  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  prima  donna,  lenore,  contralto  and  bono.  Other 
actors  may  indeed  nominally  appear  in  the  list  of  performers — they  may 
even  now  and  then  speak  a  word,  or  have  a  share  in  a  guintetto  or 
finale — but  the  poet  who  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  give  those  insig- 
nificant wretches  an  air  or  a  long  recitative,  would  incur  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  his  rulers.  This  economy  has  been  occasioned  both  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  or  hiring  a  larger  number  of  good  singers,  and  by 
the  jealousies  that  would  be  the  natural  consequences  of  their  simulta- 
neous appearance.  In  several  operas  lately  given  on  the  stage  in  Lon- 
don  and  Paris  such  as  /  Purifani  and  Mariiu>Faliero — this  difficulty  baa 
been  partly  overcame,  and  prima  donnas  have  been  c(»npelled  to  share 
iheit  triumphs  with  their  most  irreconcilable  rivals.  Yet,  even  in  most 
operas,  two  women  are  always  acting  together,  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
culiar tone  of  tbeir  voices  in  soprano  and  contralto.  This  last  arrange- 
ment has  generally  been  substituted  to  supply  the  want  of  those  degraded 
creatures,  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  scenes  in  ancient  timea, 
and  subsequently  a  criminal  luxury,  bad  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  the 
outrages  and  shame  of  humanity,  and  the  last  lingering  remnant  of  whom 
are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  any  where. 

What  part  can  be  assigned  to  the  contralto,  who  assumes  the  armor, 
dress,  and  character  of  a  man  and  a  hero,  and  who  will  of  courae  retain 
all  the  graces  and  coquetries  of  her  sex  and  profession,  it  can  be  easily 
conceived;  and  those  little  Arsaeti  and  Arbaces,  with  their  golden  ring- 
lets escaping  down  from  beneath  their  helmets,  and  their  bosoms  swelling 
under  their  corslets  of  steel,  need  all  the  fascinations  of  loveliness  to  €»• 
cape  from  the  danger  of  the  ludicrous. 

The  number  of  personages  once  thus  settled,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  anxiety  to  introduce  them  according  to  their  rulea  of  precedence. 
For  neither  can  they  appear  all  at  once,  nor  enter  at  random,  or  as  the  sub- 
ject would  naturally  demand.    The  opera  must  of  necessity  have  an  ior 
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tToduction,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  a  different  thin^  from  the  gym- 
phonia  or  overture;  so  that  though  Bellini  has  often  dispensed  with  this 
last,  yet  the  introduelian,  which  was  unknown  in  ihedaysof  Metastasio, 
has  now  become  a  piece  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  generally 
sung  hy  the  choruses,  led  by  secondary  personages.  In  some  operas,  as 
II  Croeiafo,  l  'Astedio  di  Coriate,  Norma,  and  la  Slramera-,  it  is  the  sub' 
limest  efibrt  of  the  composer's  geniua.  Then  the  ienoTt,  basso,  and,  most 
commonly,  last  of  all,  the  prima  donna,  successfully  occupy  the  stage, 
BO  as  to  leave  to  each  of  them  the  opportunity  of  being  welcomed  with  a 
stoim  of  applause,  according  to  their  individual  degrees  of  popularity. 
Then  come  one  or  more  pexxi  eoneerlatt,  that  is,  ducts,  tercets,  and  so 
forth ;  and  when  every  voice  has  been  heard  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
act  ends  with  &  finale  or  close,  in  which  generally  all  the  actors,  primary 
and  secondary,  choruses  and  military  bands  have  a  share — when  every 
mouth  is  roaring,  every  trumpet  braying,  every  drum  and  tymbal  rolling, 
tmtil  the  whole  house  is  quaking  and  reeling  and  trembling  from  its 
very  foundations.  Such  was  the  style  of  the  finales  of  Rossini  who  has 
been,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  accused  of  utterly  drownitig  hia  words  and 
melodies  with  his  deafening  accompaniments.  This  excess  has  now  been 
considerabiy  corrected  or  tempered  by  Bellini,  who  sometimes  has  sup- 
pressed the  finale  altogether ;  sometimes  has  modified  it  to  a  single  air  or 
tercet,  with  choruses.  The  second  act  is  generally  a  reproduction  of 
the  first,  bating  the  introduction,  and  allowing  some  more  latitude  to  the 
poet  in  the  distribution  of  bis  scenes.  In  very  modem  operas  we  find 
not  unfroquently  a  third  act,  consisting  generally  of  a  single  air  with 
choruses. 

But  the  greatest  vicissitude  the  opera  has  undergone  since  Metastasio, 
ia  the  almost  total  suppression  of  the  recitative.  The  airs,  duets,  and  cho- 
ruses never  occupied  a  thirtieth  part  of  one  of  his  operas.  Sometimes  an 
air  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  over  half  an  act  His  airs  seldom  exceed- 
ed the  length  of  eight  or  twelve  lines,  and  you  seldom  meet  with  more 
than  one  duet  or  tercel  in  the  whole  of  a  drama.  All  this  has  been 
completely  reversed.  In  our  day  a  recitative  cannot  erceed  the  length 
of  twenty  lines,  and  scarcely  two  pieces  of  such  dimensions  could  be  en- 
dured in  the  same  opera.  Monologues  and  dialogues  are  reduced  to  such 
a  distressing  Inconism,  that  the  poet  has  no  time  to  give  any  free  play  to 
thought  or  passion,  and  as  the  air  is  generally  intended  as  the  bursting 
expression  of  the  last  Sage  of  excitement,  what  ought  to  be  developed  in 
the  recitative  is  supplied  by  ihe  composer  with  preludet  and  solos,  pos- 
tages, etc.,  on  different  instruments,  so  very  anxious  have  been  the  musi- 
cians to  engross  all  the  effect  by  the  magic  of  their  notes.  The  airs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  formerly  very  simple,  have  now  become  a  most 
complicated  concern.  They  were  once  either  composed  of  a  single 
motivo,  or,  at  the  most,  divided  into  adagio  and  allegro.  Such  de- 
nominations are  now  obsolete.  An  air  is  now  divided  in  two  or  more 
tempi  or  times,  and  displays,  not  unfrequently,  a  good  number  of  motives 
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totally  difiereot  and  independent  of  each  other.  Each  motiTe  demands 
of  the  poet  a  peculiar  measure,  and  from  one  to  another  there  must  be 
passages,  preludes,  etc,  which  also  must  be  filled  up  with  words,  whether 
the  saise  admits  of  it  or  not.  But  every  air  is  not  essentially  of  the  same 
character  with  all  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  complete  opera 
there  are  and  must  be  a  eavatina,  rondo,  preghiera,  Tomanza,  and  several 
Other  pieces  of  different  denomination  and  character,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  or  explain  to  the  uninitiated,  but  which  prove  at  every 
step  a  check  to  the  wing  of  the  poet's  fancy.  The  duets,  tercets,  and 
other  ptizi  conetrtati,  have  all  the  difficulties  common  (o  the  airs,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  Leaving  aside  the  re- 
quiake  consonsnceofsounds,  the  incongruence  afs  simultaneous  dialogue 
in  which  every  one  sings  and  no  body  listens,  the  absurdity  of  giving  a 
common  utterance  to  persons  placed  in  difiereni,  sometimes  in  opposite, 
circumstances,  and  actuated  by  hostile  passions,  there  remain  a  hundred 
restrictions  and  exceptions,  of  which  the  public  know  nothing,  and  which, 
however,  give  all  the  pangs  of  the  rack  to  the  ill-lkled  versifier  that  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Then  an  opera  would  be  no 
operaatallif  there  were  not  a  triumphal  or  a  funeral  march,  a  iiM-earo/a, 
or  polaeea,  or  chorus  in  the  distance,  a  hunting  air,  a  subtemmeau  scene, 
a  death-scene,  a  battle,  a  siege,  a  storming  of  a  city,  a  something  to  give 
variety,  to  gratify  the  maestro,  or  the  actors,  or  the  machinist,  or  even  the 
lamp-lighter,  who  all  have  preconceived  their  own  plan  of  the  spectacle, 
and  to  all  of  whom  the  poet,  by  a  straining  exertion  of  his  wits,  must 
make  himself  humbly  subservient 

Such  difficulties  havingdeterredeveryindependent  mind  from  a  career 
where  there  was  so  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  the  trade  of  melo- 
dramatic poet  had  lallen  into  the  utmost  discredit;  when  Bellini — the 
ever  lamented  charmer  who  was  lately  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  country's 
liopes — Bellini,  with  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  brightness  of  mind  far  so- 
petior  to  his  uneducated  blotters  of  the  harpsicord,  felt  all  the  importance 
of  securing  to  hia  music  the  cooperation  of  poetry.  He  associated  him- 
self witii  Felice  Bomani,  a  man  of  natural  taste,  and  of  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Under  the  c<tmbined  efforts  of  these  two  kindred  spirits  the  opera 
was,  if  not  restored  to  its  primitive  dignity,  at  least  emancipated  from  all 
gratuitous  absurdity.  The  sway  of  prima  doanai  had  been  carried  in 
our  days  to  an  unexampled  excess ;  and  all  the  genius  of  Bellini,  and 
his  personal  advantages  that  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  these  fait  sul- 
tanas, could  not,  however,  induce  them  to  lay  down  those  privileges  with 
which  the  abuse  of  an  indulgent  age  had  blindly  invested  them.  Still 
the  seeds  of  a  salutary  improvement  have  been  sown,  and  if  the  times 
should  prove  favorable  to  them  we  might  perhaps  anticipate  a  total  refor- 
mation of  the  melo-drama.  But  the  Italians,  for  a  long  time,  have  di- 
verted their  attention  from  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  words  of  an  opera. 
All  they  expect  from  the  poet  is  a  succession  of  passion  and  movement 
>Qch  at  may  give  music  a  wide  field  for  display.     Their  attention  being 
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turned  to  the  specta[:Ie  only  by  snatches,  they  do  not  mind  contradictiona 
01  improbabilities ;  method  and  order  would  be  for  them  labor  lost.  In 
proportion  as  the  spectacle  is  introduced  among'  nations  strangers  to  the 
language,  the  poetry  becomes  a  less  important  maiter.  The  notion  gene- 
rally prevails  that  Italian  music  is  wholly  independent  of  poetry — so  fiir 
that  some  of  our  fair  musicians  in  America  learn  to  sing  aougs  which 
they  can  neither  pronounce  nor  understand.  In  such  circumstances  a  poet 
might  put  forth  his  talent  without  any  one  to  thank  him  for,  or  even  be 
aware  of,  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  It  cannot,  then,  be  without  great 
merit  that  Felice  Romani  has  been  able  to  overcome  this  universal  in- 
difference, so  &r  as  not  only  to  have  his  poetical  powers  as  a  melo-dra- 
malic  writer  universally  acknowledged,  but  even  to  see  his  productions 
separated  from  the  notes  of  Bellini,  that  had  given  them  life,  collected  and 
published,  and  generally  regarded  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  his  country. 

The  most  conspicuous  talent  of  Romani  consists  in  having,  withotit 
violating  any  of  the  arbitiaiy  rules  which  we  have  imperfectly  sketched 
above,  been  able  to  give  hia  dramas  an  easy,  simple,  rational  conduct,  by 
which  some  of  them  are  not  only  superior  to  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  since  the  day  of  Metastasio,  but  even  leave  us  little  occasion  to 
regret  the  multifarious  web  with  which  the  plana  of  that  poet  were  woven. 
The  Norma,  Straniera,  and  Sojtnambvia,  have  almost  all  the  order 
that  could  be  expected  in  an  ordinary  drama ;  and  though  {lomani  seldom 
aspired  to  the  merit  of  invention  in  his  subject,  yet  he  deserves  no  small 
praise  for  having,  without  apparent  constraint,  forced  the  whole  of  the 
Zaire  of  Voltaire,  or  the  Bertram  of  Mathurin,  within  the  Procustean 
bed  of  an  opera.  He  has  been  equally  successful  in  bringing  about 
those  striking  situations,  which  are  termed  technically  eoipi  di  teena, 
without  shocking  our  understanding  by  their  apparent  absurdity,  as  was 
commonly  the  case  before  him.  Thus  the  lercet  that  stands  at  the  first 
act  of  Norma,  and  the  finale  of  the  second,  are  two  of  the  most  masterly 
scenes  that  mind  of  poet  ever  contrived,  and  they  do  not  belong  so  exclu- 
sively to  the  domain  of  the  opera  but  that  great  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  them  for  the  most  elaborate  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy. 

All  this  has  been  said  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  full  justice  to  the 
genius  of  Romani,  whose  inventive  powers  never  seem  at  a  loss,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  many  disadvantages  agaioit  which  a  melo-dramatic  poet  la- 
bors. But  so  long  as  the  recitative  is  reduced  to  a  few  hasty  lines,  the 
opera  will  always  lie  low  and  obscure,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and 
the  dramas  of  Metastasio,  notwithstanding  their  striking  defects,  will  al- 
ways hare  a  better  appearance  as  regular  productions.  None  of  our 
modem  operas  has  one-third  of  the  number  of  lines  of  the  pieces  of  that 
dramatist;  and  the  poetry  of  la  Norma  or  la  Straniera  can  be  perused 
in  twenty  minutes,  while  the  apparatus  of  music  makes  of  it  a  spectacle 
of  four  hours.  The  poet  does  little  better  than  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
action ;  he  puts  forth  a  fragile  stem  and  a  few  arid  branches,  which  (he 
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composer  will  afterwuds  w&na  with  the  fecundating  powers  of  music, 
to  covei  them  with  a  luzunance  of  veidaat  foliage  and  Sowers,  under 
which  branches  and  ^m  will  scarcely  be  lecognized. 

The  merit  of  dramatic  invention  being  (bus  taken  lirom  the  poet,  there 
remains  for  him  nothing;  more  than  that  of  the  beauty  of  lyrical  style. 
Here  indeed  not  ooiy  can  music  have  no  interest  in  depressing  the  flight 
of  poetry,  but  it  is  admirably  aided  by  it.  The  Italian  language  in  itself 
is  melody,  a^d  its  poetry,  especially  when  in  lyrical  metres,  approaches 
singing  so  near  that  it  can  easily  account  for  the  natural  advantages  of 
that  country  over  their  neighbors  in  the  devclopement  of  musical  taste 
and  powers.  Still  the  ear  of  the  musician  is  not  nnfrequently  at  discord 
with  that  of  the  poet,  and  many  a  verse  of  the  latter  is  poetically  en- 
dowed whh  a  great  soilness  and  harmony,  that  would  be  rejected  by  a 
Composer  as  unmusical.  To  satisfy  a  maeHro  on  this  point  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  accents  uaiformly  felling  on  the  same  determined  sylla- 
bles, which  gives  often  to  what  are  called  musical  verses  a  distressing 
monotony.  To  please  the  master  and  to  avoid  this  sameness,  and  raise 
the  verses  to  the  aspiring  flights  of  lyrical  inspiration,  becomes  in  prac- 
tice a  harder  task  than  it  would  be  readily  believed. 

Metastasio  has  been  considered,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  master 
of  this  kind  of  composition.  On  the  ground  of  soilness  and  delicacy 
his  ariettas  leave  us  nothing  to  desire,  as  to  a  rival  they  leave  little  hope 
of  successful  emulation.  Yet  it  has  been  often  remarked  that  he  seemed 
not  always  to  understand  the  office  and  object  of  an  air;  that  whilst  we 
expect  from  him  the  vehement  language  of  a  soul  tossed  on  the  waves 
of  passionate  tumult,  when  in  those  lyric  verses  we  seek  for  the  final 
expansion  of  the  sentiment  which  has  been  so  slfilfitlly  developed  in  the 
recitative,  he  acquits  himself  by  a  simile,  or  by  one  of  those  over-nice 
plays  of  thoughts  and  words  which  reminds  us  of  the  coneitti  of  Marini, 
and  brings  over  our  heart  a  sudden  chill  which  all  the  fire  of  music  could 
never  dispel.  Thus  it  requires  indeed  all  (he  mellifluous  spell  of  the 
verses  of  Metsstasio  to  reconcile  us  to  the  meanness  of  a  following  illus- 
tration, and  to  recognize  in  it  the  effervescence  of  a  maternal  heart  roused 
to  despair  by  the  imminent  danger  of  her  ofispring — "a  turtle-dove  that 
surprises  one  who  is  robbing  her  nest,  finds  in  the  agony  of  her  terror 
a  valor  that  she  never  had  in  her  bosom.  Though  nature  has  armed  her 
not  vfilh  talons  for  the  protection  of  her  young,  she  at  least  presents 
to  the  plunderer  the  obstacle  of  her  plaintive  cries."  *    All  this  may  be 

■  Tortore,  che  soipreDde 
Cbi  1e  rapiB«e  >l  nido, 
Di  quell'  ardir  si  acMod* 
Che  mtu  non  ebbs  in  kii. 
Col  rostto  e  cogli  artigli 
6c  non  derende  i  Ggli, 
Fa  di  qu«rel«  inciampo 
Al  rapiion  aIruii, 
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very  well  in  a  narrative,  but  it  certainly  a  not  the  languago  of  the 
drama,  hot  the  utterance  of  agonized  maternal  peasioo. 

Notwithstanding  the  warning'  of  impartial  critics,  the  bscioatira  of 
Metastasio  perpetuated  his  defects  in  the  melo-drama,  because  the  Ig- 
norant poets  that  succeeded  him  could  more  easily  copy  his  &ults  than 
approach  his  inimitable  beauties;  but  Romani,  who,  with  the  gift  of  an 
almost  equally  melodious  ear,  possessed  also  a  quick  discernment,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  purifying  his  style  at  the  new  sources  of 
the  sublime  and  melodious  odes  of  Manzoni,  has  been  enabled  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  Metastasio  in  the  exuberant  sweetness  of  his  me- 
tres, without  falling  into  his  puerilities ;  and  as  we  have  obserred,  that 
the  number  of  airs  and  concerted  pieces  coostitute  in  our  day  almost  the 
whole  of  the  opera,  he  has  brought  this  part  of  the  composition  to  a  more 
extensive  field.  It  is  not  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with  lines  which 
betray  some  haste  aod  negligence,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  hurry 
with  which  such  productions  were  sent  into  light,  and  of  the  great  con- 
straint under  which  the  author  was  laboring.  It  can  be  also  easily  un- 
derstood, that  depth  of  erudition  and  the  advantages  of  athorough  educa- 
tion were  not  equal  in  Bomani  to  his  natural  talent  for  poetry,  to  the 
vividness  of  his  thought,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  feeling.  Yet  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  lyrical  part,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side 
of  the  great  dramatist,  and  not  unfrequently  above  him.  We  suljoin 
only  two  of  his  airs,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  language,  because,  the  charm  residing  especially  in  the  exqui- 
sitely melodious  strain  of  verse,  the  literal  translation  which  we  add  can- 
not, of  course,  pretend  to  do  any  justice  to  the  soft  beauty  of  these  pas- 
sages: 

Casta  diva,  che  inargenti 

Q,uestre  sacre  antiche  piante, 
A  noi  volgi  il  bel  sembianle, 

Senza  nube,  senza  vel. 

Tempra,  O  dea,  dei  cuori  ardenii, 
Tempra  tu  lo  zelo  audace, 
Spargi  in  terra  quella  pace 

Che  regnar  tu  lai  nel  ciel ! 

tfoTMO.  PregUera. 

Goddess  pure,  that  silverest 

These  old  solemn  trees  with  light, 
Turn  on  us  thy  beauty  bright, 

Free  from  cloud,  from  shadow  free. 

O'er  the  wildly  burning  breast. 
Goddess,  pour  thy  soothing  balm. 
Shed  o'er  earth  that  holy  cahn 

Which  o'er  heaven  is  shed  from  thee. 


,  Goo^^lc 
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Non  tentara,  se^eta  isoletU 
lo  conosco  nei  mari  lontani, 
Ul^dall'  onde  a  dai  btuchi  prolelta, 
Bcorderai  I'linirerso  cod  me. 

Qual  niscello  per  piag^  fiorita, 
Scorrer^  la  tua  placida  vita ; 
Sorger^  per  te  lieta  ogni  aurors, 
Fia  serena  ogni  sera  per  le. 

lo,  beato  d'un  solo  tuo  sguardo, 
Frenerft  sul  mio  labbro  i  sospiri ; 
Noa  dir&  come  peao,  com'  ardo, 
Fia  che  11  cuot  oon  ti  parii  per  roe. 

Come  i)  Tenio  sul  coUe  romito, 
Oemerb,  piangerft,  non  udiCo, 
Fid  al  dl  che,  obbliato  il  livale, 
La  roia  fede  trionfi  dj  le  I 


Untrod— afar — 1  know  where  smiles 
Tbe  loveliest  of  foiry  isles ; 
There,  circled  safe  by  grove  and  sea, 
The  world  thou  shall  forget  with  me. 

Like  stream  that  sio^  through  banks  of  flowers, 
Bhall  float  in  light  thy  tranquil  hours; 
Joyous  each  cloudless  dawn  shall  be, 
And  calmly  close  each  eve  for  thea 

Blessed  with  one  sunbeam  from  thine  eyes, 
My  lip  shall  check  my  bosom's  sighs ; 
Nor  speak  its  baming  agony, 
Till  thine  own  heart  shall  plead  for  me. 
Like  lonely  winds  that  murmur  fiiint, 
Thou  shalt  not  hear  my  passion's  plaint, 
Till  when  all  else  forgot  shall  he, 
My  truth  at  last  shall  conquer  thee  I 
Itisnotdifficult  to  perceive,  on  an  accurate  perusal  of  some  of  the  operas 
of  Romani,  a  general  change  in  the  size,  the  order,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  the  measures  andrhymthof  the  airs,  from  the  models  of  the  bard 
of  Maria  Theresa;  and  the  example  ofRomani  has  easily  demonstrated, 
that  the  weakness  and  efieminacy,  wliicb  had  hitherto  characterized  the 
opera,  were  not  so  entirely  and  essentially  owing  to  this  kind  of  compo- 
sitioD,  as  to  the  mood  and  temper  of  that  first  man  of  genius  thai  exerted 
over  it^for  so  long  a  time  an  tindispnled  sway.     The  characters  of  Noi- 
ma  and  il  Pirala  are  poetically  great,  some  of  the  scenes  possess  great 
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vehemence  and  power ;  and  that  tinge  of  melancholy  that  Romani  has 
contrived  to  give  hia  works  has  substituted  the  true  pathos  of  Romanti- 
cism,  for  the  anacreontic  sweetness  of  classical  epicurism. 

It  is  then  to  the  genius  of  his  poet,  Romani,  that  Bellini  owed  no  incon- 
tidemble  part  of  his  success ;  and  the  example  of  those  two  united  conge- 
nial spirits  ought  to  have  indi^ced  other  composers  to  proceed  with  more 
discrimination  to  the  selection  of  the  verses  for  which  they  destine  theii 
musical  strains.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Sici  lian  Arion,  the  avarice  of  the  managers,  the  malignant 
influx  of  the  atars  of  the  opera,  threaten  to  frustr^e  the  labor  of  those 
two  illustrious  reformers.  Donizetti,  a  man  of  prodigious  fecundity  and 
of  splendid  talents,  but  of  a  taste  neither  naturally  piire  nor  exceedingly 
refined  by  education — placed  after  the  death  of  Bellini  at  the  head  of  the 
musical  empire — following,  according  to  the  difierrat  phases  of  their 
glory,  now  Rossini,  now  Bellini — astonishing  and  dazzling  the  multimde 
by  a  rapid  succession  of  operas  without  number — has  never  been  scru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  the  poets  whom  he  associated  to  his  theatrical 
manufactory ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  his  melo-dramas  writtoi 
by  Romani,  the  majority  of  his  operas  are  revolting  with  all  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  days  of  Rossini. 

The  tendoicy  that  the  opera  in  our  days  most  evidently  evinces  is  the 
same  which  has  equally  invaded  the  drama,  the  romance,  and  all  other 
branches  of  works  of  imagination,  namely,  to  the  tragic.  The  opera  buffo, 
or  comic  opera,  is  indeed  more  universally  performed,  and  more  copiously 
produced  than  the  opera  stria  or  heroic ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  national 
taste  is  inclined  to  the  latter.  Comic  operas  are  more  numerous,  because 
it  is  the  first  effort  by  which  young  composers  venture  to  claim  the  pub- 
lic attention ;  because  its  verses  and  music  are  thought  to  be  a  lighter  and 
easier  composition;  because  its  performance  is  not  attended  with  the  for- 
midable expense  of  choruses,  orchestra  and  decorations,  that  a  tragic  op- 
era demands,  and  it  can  be  more  easily  got  up  with  the  small  means  of 
the  poor  theatres  of  most  towns.  But  the  Delia  Seaia  and  San  Carlo 
theatres,  and  all  the  ruling  stages  of  the  larger  cities,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  only  opened  for  siich  operas,  as  are  now  called  tragieal  melo-dramas, 
or  lyrical  tragediei.  The  universal  taste  of  our  age  for  strong  and  pain- 
fiil  emotions  has  given  a  decided  preference  to  such  actions  as  aie  closed 
by  an  unhappy  end;  and  the  audience  will  not  leave  the  house  in  good 
humor  with  the  po^,  unless  be  has  searched  the  inmost  fibres  of  their  hearts, 
and  rent  them  asunder,  unless  they  feel  their  pulse  heated,  their  temples 
beating  and  their  breasts  stifled  under  the  throbs  of  anguish  and  horror. 
This  same  lugubrious  end  ferocious  predilection  has  been  equally  ex- 
tended to  the  pantomime,  another  kind  of  performance  ao  intimately 
connected  with  the  opera,  that  we  cannot  help  closing  our  Article  by 
giving  an  account  of  its  principal  features. 
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The  pantomime,  one  of  the  spectacles  that  seem  to  have  been  earned 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  amoiig  the  ancieata,  was  revived  in 
Italy  at  the  first  dawning  of  dramatic  performances.  So  &r  back  as  the 
b^inniog  of  the  siscteenth  caitury,  the  Calaodra  of  Cardinal  Bibbieona, 
the  first  comedy  in  the  Italian  language,  was  exhibited  with  inter-acts,  a 
mLdure  of  sbgiog  and  dancing,  the  ecenca  of  which  were  principally 
acted  by  gestures.  These  inter-acts,  or  intermedii,  for  a  long  time  form- 
ed an  essential  part  of  all  theatrical  compositions;  but  in  the  progress  of 
time  they  were  more  particularly  assigned  to  the  musical  opera.  The 
ait  of  dancing  having  afterwards  been  perfected  in  France,  and  the  acts 
ofour  opera  having  been  reduced  to  two,  the  only  inter-act  that  remained 
look  gradually  form  and  consistency  ;  until,  alter  the  experiment  of  some 
German  composers,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  whole  of 
a  tragedy  or  comedy  was  performed  on  the  stage  without  the  utteranceof 
a  word.  The  necessity,  in  this  arrangement,  of  addressing  the  under- 
standing by  the  sole  organ  of  the  eye,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  those  showy  exhibitiona  which  having  been  first  stripped  fiom 
the  opera  by  Zeno  and  Metastaaio,  were  abandoned  forever  as  the  share 
of  the  pantomime.  This  spectacle  was  consequently,  even  to  our  days, 
a  display  either  of  appalling  phantasmagorical  scenes,  oi  of  grotesque  or 
hobgoblin  bufiboneries.  In  our  days  the  art  of  the  pantomime  luviug 
been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unexampled  before,  the  deep  pathos 
of  a  tragical  scene  has  been  universally  substituted  for  the  optic  illusions 
of  magic ;  and,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  Milanese  Vigano,  the  panto- 
mime has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  superior  by  &r  to  the  opera 
itsel£  The  scenic  decorations,  especially  by  San  Quirieo  at  the  theatre 
Delia  Seala,  the  superb  draperies  and  dresses,  the  numberless  eomparte  or 
attendants,  are  still  there  for  the  gratification  of  the  vulgar;  thedances  of 
the  French  or  Italian  school  have  always  one  scene  assigned  them ;  but 
the  action  stands  by  itself  regularly  divided  into  five  acts,  of  which  the 
ballets  only  constitute  a  short  episode ;  and  the  pantomimic  actors,  alto- 
gether different  beings  from  the  dancers,  sometimes  persons  of  great  in- 
teltigence,  always  of  overpowering  feelings,  speak  to  the  understanding 
ia  a  language  unrivalled  by  either  the  style  of  the  mightiest  poets,  or  the 
notes  of  the  most  energetic  music.  The  sensation  felt  by  one  of  Vigano'a 
pantomimic  tragedies,  such  as  Gahriella  di  Vergy,  la  Yeitale,  or  Ines  di 
Ctutro,  is  not  only  overwhelming  to  the  spectator,  but  it  proves  so  ex- 
hausting to  the  actors  themselves — they  abandon  themselves  so  violently 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  present  moment — they  strain  their  frame  so  in- 
tensely to  give  their  mute  utterance  to  passion — that  Molinari,  la  Palle- 
rint,  la  De  Paoli,  and  other  performers  of  their  sphere,  undermine  their 
constitutions  by  their  continual  eflbrte,  and  die  in  their  youth  victims  of 
their  zeal  for  public  applause. 

Such  are  the  spectacles  of  fcir  Italy.  In  a  country  where  the  passions 
of  political  parties  are  forcibly  bushed,  and  only  treasured  up  by  a  frw 
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enthusiasts  iu  the  depths  of  theii  hearts — ^where  commerce  and  industry, 
and,  to  a  certaia  degree,  even  scioice  and  letters,  are  languishing;  under 
the  weight  of  tyranuy — the  theatre  constitutes  the  engrossing  topic  of 
conversation ;  and  the  Italians  run  to  their  &ctions  in  laTOr  of  Bellini  or 
Donizetti,  of  Pasta  or  Malibran,  almost  with  the  same  fury,  certainly 
with  the  same  warmth,  which  kindled  their  iathers  in  their  bloody  strifes 
of  Guelpha  and  Ohibellines.  A  deplorable,  and  not  perhaps  entirely  ex- 
cusable blindness!  But  are  not  the  Americans  plunged  into  the  opposite 
eztrcmel  Gould  not  life  be  carried  on  with  equal  activity,  and  yet  be 
enlivened  by  moderate  enjoyments  of  a  more  warm  and  more  thrilling 
naturel  Are  the  morals  of  a  people  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
dullness  and  monotony  in  which  they  drag  through  their  days?  Would 
an  Italiati  opera  of  necessity  carry  along  with  it  the  indolence  and 
apathy,  the  miseries  of  division  and  political  and  religious  servitude,  the 
inquisition,  and  all  the  other  plagues  that  desolate  that  feirest  of  landgl 

We  know  not ;  it  is  not  our  design  to  make  ourselves  the  advocates  in 
America  of  those  spectacles  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  sketch,  as 
exhibiting  the  tastes  of  far  off  countries.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  in  a  general  way,  (hat  the  guardians  of  public  morals  are  per- 
haps too  much  afraid  of  illusion — that  there  is  prose  and  reality  enough 
in  every  transaction  of  life,  and  no  apprehension  that  the  sceptre  of  rea- 
son may  be  soon  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  almighty  Arithmetic — that 
a  strict  sense  of  duty  and  utility  must  not  essentially  be  the  tole  moven 
of  human  action — that  the  human  mind,  deprived  of  all  sources  of  ex- 
citement, will  languish  and  droop,  as  too  long  a  calm  would  rot  the  very 
waves  of  the  ocean. 

Illusion  is  in  this  day  a  venerable  middle^ged  malrtm,  whom  at  every 
hour  the  ravages  of  time  have  stripped  of  some  of  her  former  charms. 
She  sits  alone  and  neglected,  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  the  festive 
hall,  casting  a  melancholy  glance  on  the  busy  groups  that  are  whirling 
and  gliding  aroimd.  Oh  I  do  not  add  to  the  bitternem  of  her  distress — 
do  not  envy  her  at  least  the  rosy  remembrance  of  her  days  of  triumph — 
when  one  of  her  looks,  one  of  her  smites,  had  all  the  powers  of  a  ray 
of  sunshine — when  flowers  shot  forth  wherever  she  trod,  and  she  passed 
unheeding  and  goddess-like  amidst  the  homage  of  mortals. 
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A  nv  ntiim  lUnthwud  fiom  the  e^tital  of  this  Tair  aisterliood  of 
fepablicB  Lea  a  pretty  and  retired  spot  where  a  few  houses  have 
dustered  themselree  round  the  nucleus  of  an  old-fashioned  litde  edi- 
fice  known  by  the  name  of  Rock  Creek  Church — whether  within  or 
foej^nd  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  geographical  lore 
TentDreth  not  positiTel3r  to  pronounce.  A  pleasant  and  little  frequent 
toad  condacta  the  occasionaltraveller,  through  a  country*  impoverished, 
partly  by  inferiority  of  soil,  and  partly  by  long  neglect  and  bad  culti- 
vation, into  that  most  dusty,  dull,  and  disagreeable  of  cities  which 
does  very  little  credit  to  the  name  of  WashingtOD. 

On  a  bright  summer  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  AngHst,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thonaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven — to 
adopt  the  fashion  of  introduction  of  less  veracious  histories  than  the 
present — if  the  gentle  reader  of  this  page  had  chanced  to  be  walking 
or  riding,  according  as  fortune  may  have  endowed  him  with  the 
Bieans  of  locomotion,  along  the  road  here  mentioD^d,  he  might  have 
had  the  hap  to  encounter  a  conple  of  gentlemen  riding  slowly  in  from 
conntfy  to  city,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation  evidently  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest  to  both.  And  if  the  gentle  reader  aforesaid  had, 
moreover,  chanced  to  overhear  a  few  word*  of  that  same  earnest 
conversatioa,  we  can  only  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  privilege,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  would  have  besn  an  object  of  intense  envy 
K  a  great  nation  of  at  least  sixteen  or  sevenleen  millions  of  aonls — to 
tay  nothing  of  some  nine  or  ten  hundred  artificial  legal  entities  into 
whose  compositioa,  according  to,  the  homely  but  sagacious  popular 
adage,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  that  any  such  element  as  a  soul 
■bovid  enter. 

Onr  two  eqaestiians — between  whom  a  bosom  friendship  of  early 
life  had  ripened  into  the  full  maturity  of  the  years  which  had  now 

\i.bem  the  most  nndistisguishod origin  to  the  highest    ^)\q 
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eminence  of  public  honors— were  both  men  of  some  little  mA  sad 
note.  The  one  was  the  Prebident  of  tbb  Unitbd  State*— 
Ihen  resident  for  a  few  montliB  of  the  middle  heats  of  snmmei  st  » 
retired  country  house  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  scene  of  his 
toilsome  official  duties,  and  just  on  the  point  of  commencing  the  pre- 
paration of  the  first  Executive  Message,  with  which  he  was  to  meet 
the  Extra  Session  of  Congress  which  he  had  snmmoned  to  assemble 
in  shoot  a  month  from  that  date.  To  the  other,  the  yoi^ger  of  th» 
two,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  allude  more  particularly,  than  to  remsik, 
that,  having  recently  retired  from  the  political  duties  of  the  Cabinet  to 
the  professional  labors  of  priTste  life,  he  was  just  in  (he  act  of  depar- 
ture to  a  difierent  section  of  the  country ;  and  the  conversation  here 
spoken  of— to  which  there  was  much  in  the  circumBtancsa  of  the 
hour  to  lend  a  peculiar  solemnity — was  simply  the  parting  words 
between  the  two,  as  the  one  was  accompanying  the  other  a  brief 
space  on  his  way.  Its  subject  may  of  course  be  readily  imsgioed — 
the  condition  of  the  country,  the  approaching  Extra  Session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  former  in  his  opening 
Message,  in  the  crisis  of  his  political  destiny  at  which  he  now  stood. 
Its  concluding  words,  as  they  were  shortly  afterwards  repeated  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  have  long  struck  our  fancy  as 
worthy  of  the  public  record  which  they  now  receive  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  substantially  as  foUows ; — "  We  cannot  know  how  tha  toi- 
tnediale  conmUion  may  resvH,  but  the  PeopU  wili  at  aU  evejtts  eeeittit- 
aily  come  tight,  aiid  posterity  at  least  wiU  do  me  j\KtK«.     Be  the 

VKBSENT  ISSUE  FOX  OOOD  OR  FOR  EVIL,  IT  IS  FOK  POSTERITY  THAT  I 

WILL  WRITE  THIS  Message." 

It  may  be  easy  to  balance  an  egg  on  its  point,  af^r  receiving  the 
simide  suggestion  of  breaking  the  sbelL  It  may  be  easy  to  discover 
a  continent,  after  being  taught  U>  steer  persereiingly  in  the  direction 
in  which,'  fanhei  or  nearer,  it  must  lie.  But  the  easiest  of  all  things 
is  ex  post  facta  yaticinalion.  Many  a  shallow  political  speculator, 
therefore,  now  that  the  progress  of  the  hour  and  the  event  has  illumi* 
nated  the  future  waich  then  lay  so  dark  and  doubtful,  and  wrapped  in 
cloudy  danger,  may  aay,  with  safety,  that  the  bold  course  which  Mr.  Van 
Buren  at  this  period  idopted  was  the  visest,  and  in  fact  the  only  pos- 
sible one.  But  it  is  na  quite  so  easy  to  raise  ourselves,  by  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  to  th«  level  of  th«  poulion  from  the  isolated  and 
perilous  elevation  of  whict  the  President  then  had  to  survey  the  lowr 
ering  horizon  which  encompassed  him — to  appreeiat*  all  its  difficulties, 
and  to  measure  all  the  conflicting  influences  which  pressed  up<Hi  it 
from  all  directions.  And  still  less  easy  might  it  have  been  to  prove 
capable,  in  the  actual  position  itself',  of  die  same  calm  firmness  of  cou- 
rage, the  same  clearness  of  judgment,  and  the  same  fearless  trust  in 
alwtnct  principles  yet  unrecognized  in  practice,  which  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren so  signally  displayed  thiou^out  the  trying  ordeal  of  that  gre^ 
poUtical  crisis.    It  is  mainly  for  the  qualities  displ^^  and  ibe  hi{^ 
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public  aerric*  rendwed,  U  this  period,  that  we  an  in  favor  of  his  i»- 
alfiction  to  a  secoBd  term  eS  the  Chief  ExecvtiTe  Magiatiacjr  of  iba 
United  States. 

The  great  event  of  PreKdent  Jackson's  AdnunistnUdon  was  the  con- 
test  with  the  Bank  of  Ae  United  States,  and  its  destroctiou  aa  a  Fe- 
deral institution — that  of  Madison's  was  the  War — while  Jefieraon's 
was  Tather  a  general  revolntion  of  the  anti-democratic  spirit  and 
ptdicy  of  the  preceding  Administnttion,  than  marked  by  any  single 
ialieot  point  of  such  historical  pronUnence  aa  to  give  its  character 
and  name  to  Uie  period.  The  great  event  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  Admi- 
oiatiation,  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  known  and  deaignated,  ia  the 
DiooreeefBanJt  end  State,  in  the  fiscal  afiaira  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment,  and  the  return,  after  half  a  centnry  of  deviation,  to  the  original 
design  of  the  Constitiititm. 

A  fewremarkB,on  the  present  occasion,  on  the  aubject  of  Pfwidm- 
H^  n-tUgibiUty,  seem  to  be  called  for,  to  meet  a  nuaapprehenaion  of 
ftat  qnestion  extensively  prevalent  in  the  pnblic  mind.  Having  been 
for  diree  Presidential  terms  excluded  from  power,  is  bnt  natural  that 
a  decided  hostility  to  the  practice  should,  for  the  present,  be  very  gene- 
rally asserted  by  the  Whigparty  of  Opposition.  It  is  naturally  enough 
pntforward  by  them  in  the  preaant  contest,  as  a  leading  principle  of  their 
Preaidential  candidate — being  in  fact  the  only  distinct  and  avowed 
principle,  beyond  HaaX  of  simple  opposition,  which  we  axe  aUe  to  re- 
cognize on  Uieir  side  of  the  great  political  issue.  De  Tocqueville,  too, 
gives  one  of  his  most  elaborate  passages  to  depict  the  evil  and  danger 
vS  thia  feature  in  oar  system ;  and  it  cannot  have  faded  from  the  re- 
ct^ection  of  the  Democrs^c  party,  that  this  idea  was  strongly  put  for- 
ward by  General  Jackson  in  aome  of  his  earlier  annual  measages  to 
Congress — thongfa  in  connexion  with  the  idea  which  we  think  a  very 
imdemociatic  one,  of  an  extension  of  the  single  term  of  service  to  six 
years.  It  was  as  favorably  received  by  his  psr^  at  that  time,  as  it 
was  honestly  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  suggestion  itself ;  though 
the  state  of  things  soon  after  aroae  which  exhibited  a  practical  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine,  in  the  high  political  necessity  and  duty  imposed 
M  General  Jackson  himself  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term,  and  in  the  enthnsiastic  support  which  bis  re-election  received 
from  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  Nor  was  this  the  only  one  oS 
the  political  ideas  early  advanced  by  that  noble  old  Patriot  President, 
which  more  mature  refleclion,  and  practical  experience  of  the  woric- 
hig  of  onr  great  system,  compelled  him  aX  a  later  period  to  modiiy. 

We  are  indeed  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  orgaoizatitm 
of  the  Execntjvedepaitmentof  oar  system  of  government,  upon  which 
too  strong  animpreaswasleftbythatanti-democratic  sentiment  which 
it  ia  well  known  existed  in  no  inconsiderable  force  in  the  Conventioa 
that  fiamed  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  preaenis 
several  featores  of  a  semi-monarchical  character  which  are  made  en- 
danUe  to  the  jealous  ^e  of  stem,  uncomproniaing  democtacy. 
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mily  by  the  rapnUictu  wi^vAi  in  which  the  (Aca  nnut  necmsuily  bo 
kdministend,  so  long  u  it  ii  held  by  the  head  and  lepreaantatire  of  a 
party  clumiog  the  character  aad  name  of  tA«  Dtnuteratie.  We  duriike 
its  length  of  term.  We  dialike  ii«  extent  of  official  patronag«.  We 
dislike  the  qoaai-regal  palace,*  and  the  quadruple  dispiopattifHi  <rf 
■alary,  which  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  indlTidnal,  however  de- 
mocratic in  character  and  simple  in  habits,  to  such  an  inordinate  ele- 
VWion  of  social  rank  and  position  abore  the  broad  level  maas  of  his 
eiliien-peers.  All  theae  features  we  ahould  rejoice  to  see  aroeDded ; 
and  that  will  indeed  be  an  auspicious  day  for  the  RepuMic  whidi 
riiall  witness  the  free  ^^licalitm  of  the  hand  of  democratic  refiniB  to 
the  Executive  department  of  oar  Federal  Government,  by  the  atdisti- 
tution  of  oKMud  tamu,  with  unrestricted  re-«ligibility,  for  the  present 
tMiare  of  four  years ;  and  by  applying  the  true  principle  of  popvlw 
tit^ioH  to  die  great  bulk  of  the  offices  now  held  under  Executive  ap- 
pointment. Ijet  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  reform  would  impair  the 
prt^r  and  healthy  energies  of  the  Executive  department.  None  can 
be  more  aUve  than  ourselves  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  diose 
anergics  in  full  vigor  and  efficiency,  within  their  just  limita,  as  in 
truth  a  democratic  check  upon  the  fai  more  dangeions  tendency  of  dM 
Legitlative  power  to  excess  and  abnacf  But  it  is  clear  that  it  is  rady 
in  the  moral  force  of  its  democratic  character,  as  the  true  represen- 
tative and  expression  of  the  popular  majority,  that  the  power  of  the 
Executive  office  resides — that  power,  at  least,  which  is  of  a  healthM 
character,  and  which  it  ia  desirable  to  preserve  unenfeebled.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  a  Preaident  fresh  from  the  frequent  ordeal  of  the  popo- 
lar  snfoge,  txrand  to  shape  his  course  with  reference  to  an  early  re- 
euning  responsibility  to  the  same  tribonal,  is  a  more  direct  represen- 
tative and  embodiment  of  the  popular  will  and  sentiment,  than  the 

*  We  nrjl)  t*ha  adnnUga  of  thU  opportam^  to  thraw  irat  Ihs  aaggastioti,  vlw- 
thar  it  migfat  not  b«  in  mnoj  paioU  of  visi*  an  aioellant  coune,  od  iha  oiguna- 
tiun  of  tbe  "  SinithxiDuui  IniLilute"  at  the  Cit/  of  Wuhington,  to  apprtpriaU  U 
ilt  me  the  Praidail'i  prcieni  palaiial  mamum.  Tl  would  ba  the  beat  mode,  car- 
tainlf ,  of  gelling  rid  of  it.  For  that  purpoie  it  would  be  idmirably  adapted ;  and 
it  would  not  only  ba  a  vary  importimt  economy  of  that  aaered  fund,  bat  woold  en^e 
Iha  inatitntMi  to  go  mio  operalion  al  amDch  aariiar  period  that  odierwin  probablr 
poNible.  Without  oudiing  to  rftmoeroltic  it  qoite  down  to  a  "  lug  oabin,"  wa 
think  a  luilable  reaidenca  might  be  erected  for  our  Preaidanta,  apacM>»  and  elegant 
while  aimple  aud  utiambitiQui^iuirounded  perliap*  by  olhen  of  limilu  ttyle  for  tha 
Keada  of  Department — at  Tery  moderate  eipenaa,  andarithli)  advantsge,  inita  motvl 
affect,  amply  juati^ii^  the  outlay.  A  itmnltaneoaa  redeoiion  of  Ibe  PrMJdentiat 
Mdaiy  to  a  level  of  aometfaing  nearer  to  tfaoaa  of  Iba  Oovaiuort  of  Stttea  and  tba  other 
high  officera  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent — on  far  highac  gtooai*  then  that  of  mat* 
economy — woald  atran  cover  the  occesaary  coat  of  the  reform  hete  auggeatad.  Let 
no  one  aneer  at  thii  u  an  iaiignificaDt  tiiSe,  or  ai  a  piece  of  Impracticable  danu>- 
cratic  quiioliim.  The  money  which  would  be  »pent  in  carting  the  miteriala  of  the 
n«aidenlial  Palace  to  throw  them  into  the  FaciSc  Ocean  mold,  in  oar  opinion,  be 
■mch  mora  wiaaly  ap])Gad  than  that  which  waa  ospended  upon  iu  ataetion. 

t  Aae  OsBocmie  Havieif  far  Fsbnvr,  183S— Aitkla,  X  EiaoeliTe  U*ai]wlise." 
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same  individaal  wWi  nrai  th«  doM  of  a  fam  yMia'  tenim  of  hu  of^ 
fica  1~whaa  the  progreM  of  opinioD,  stiiinil&ted  hj  the  daTelt^wraont  of 
•Tnita,  tta.y  hare  ntored  onwud  far  is  advance  of  that  of  which  hi* 
olection  was  the  oxpieaaion— and  when  be  may  hare  done,  or  hare  \A 
undone,  tnoch  that  may  be  calcntUed  to  weaken  the  ayn^MthiH  of 
the  pc^tnlar  heart  with  him  and  his  admimatration. 

The  obrions  objectiona  which  will  £i8t  auggeat  themaelrea  to  tb« 
ninda  of  nine  readers  out  of  ten — namely,  that  it  would  keep  Iha 
comitry  in  a  atate  of  unieating  agitation,  and  that  no  aingte  FreaidonI 
would  erei  have  time  to  carry  ont  any  large  and  conaiatent  ayatem  of 
policy— will  be  fomid  to  Taniah  into  nought  on  a  vary  alight  inqwctJOBi 
For,  in  the  firat  jdace,  it  is  vety  dear  that  the  eril  of  petpetnal  political 
excitement  conld  not  be  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  we  now  dail/ 
witoes*.  From  the  fint  to  the  Isat  moment  of  the  preaent  quadrennial 
term  the  queolion  of  the  Pteaidential  ancceaaion  ia  aa  fiiiionaly  agitated 
as  Ihongh  die  election  were  vi  immediate  lecurrenco ;  while  the 
JiminnriiM  of  tho  political  impoTtanco  of  each  election,  of  the  splendor 
of  the  office,  and  (rf  the  magnitude  of  the  demoraUzing  prize  which  it 
is  too  ^  to  {m)ve  to  our  great  men — (an  ina^reciable  eril  !)~conld  . 
not  bnt  pmportioaably  <timini«h  the  excitement  of  die  conteat  for  it> 
poaseasioa.  And  as  for  the  second  objection,  does  it  not  direofly  ini' 
[Mga  om  own  cardinal  prindple  of  confidence  in  the  inleUigent  ci^mdty 
«f  the  people  for  self-^vemment  ?  Presidents  do  not  gorerA  this 
euuutry,  but  great  parties  and  great  piindples— and  who  wiriwa  that 
the  fiunxr  ahonld  carry  out  tbiir  own  indifidnsl  "  ayatems  of  policy !" 
This  anbiect  is  a  large  sad  raady  important  one.  We  hare  kmg 
meditated  bringing  these  ideas  before  the  coimtry  in  the  pages  of  thin 
work,  and  shall  ock  an  early  occasion  return  to  dieir  discnssioo  wiA 
graatant  fdneaa  of  detail. 

Bnt  vidons  as  may  be  the  features  of  the  constitntion  of  the  EzeciH 
tiTo  depaitmsnt  to  which  we  hare  here  cnrsorily  alluded,  it  is  a  great 
— *-*-^-  to  imagine  that  tbeyare  either  aggrarated  by  its  re-digil^ty, 
or  dnt  this  great  evil  which  we  dl  recogniie  around  us,  of  ezcesuTS 
pn^  scticn,  in  which  the  Prendettiiai  quaation  absorbs  everything, 
Astotts  ereiything,  and  enibitieiB  ererything,  would  be  obviated  hf 
Ae  limitation  of  tho  office  to  a  single  term.  The  sage  framen  of  tba 
Conatitatioa  who  gave  their  aanction  to  the  principle  of  re-«ligibi1ity, 
by  eipress  refosd  in  Convention  to  prohibit  it,  were  not  wrong  in  the 
view  which  they  look  of  its  probable  woiting — nor  the  glorioua  ao- 
diorities  in  onr  peat  history  who  have  added  to  the  practice  the  stamp  of 
their  reverend  example.  On  the.  contrary — little  as  we  are  disposed  to 
like  BO  long  an  occupation  of  so  elevated  an  office  by  a  sin^e  individud, 
and  liable  aa  it  nay  be  to  abase  in  dishonest  or  inc(mipetent  hands — ^yeC 
is  it  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  a  more  than  counterbd- 
aacing  advantage  is  not  found  in  the  incentive  to  good  coodnct  derived 
from  die  prospect  of  a  re^lectitn,  requiring  a  President  to  keep  pooe 
with  the  nwvenient  (rf  the  public  opii^,  and  to  lead  it  tn  the  wisest  r 
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directioD — giving  Um  tlie  Btrongeat  motiTe  to  reoommead  bu  admiiiu- 
tradon  to  fK^nkr  imtx  \sj  meuures  of  &  trulj'  pafnilar  ch&ncter  and 
aim — and  foicing  him  to  guide  bia  steps  with  unrelazing  care  by  the 
strictest  rule  of  pd:>lic  inlegn^  and  prirate  propria^  of  life,  in  the  uni- 
versal bUie  of  liffht  shed  aiound  hia  path  by  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  case  may  oftut  siise,  too,  where  a  President  may  become  the 
•b|}ect  of  a  strong  feeling  of  popular  gratitude,  a  feeling  of  a  pei- 
leetly  healthy  character,  which  claims  its  indidgeoce  in  his  re-<^c- 
laoa,  and  to  which  there  is  no  just  resaon  that  it  should  be  prohibited. 
He  may  have  been  the  author  of  wnne  now  and  bold  measure  of  de- 
mocratic reform,  adnnced  imder  ciicmnstancss  of  peculiar  thai  and 
(leiil,  which  may  have  giren  rijie  to  a  riolent  struggle  of  putiea.  In 
such  a  case  he  acquires  a  pecnliai  tdmtification  with  the  ptinciide  of 
the  proposed  reform,  as  its  embodied  representatire  ;  and  becoming 
dnia  personally  associated  with  ila  populahty,  the  uatnTal  soiliment 
of  attachment  of  which  he  is  made  the  cenne  b  quickened  and 
strengthened  by  the  persecution  of  which  he  is  st  the  same  time 
Beceassrily  the  object  from  the  opposite  side  oi  opinion  or  of  political 


This  sentiment  claime,  we  repeat,  its  natural  aitd  rij^tfiil  gratifi- 
cation in  his  triumphant  re-dection,  which  thus  becomes,  at  the  same 
time  the  public  sanction  of  his  policy,  the  high  reward  of  his  high 
desert,  the  just  atonement  for  all  that  he  has  been  made  to  endure 
from  the  furious  bitterness  of  oppositian,  aod  a  noble  encouragement 
to  odters  hereafter  to  earn  a  similar  m«ed  by  a  similar  means. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  imagination  for  the  case  here 
supposed.  In  all  its  features  the  reader  will  have  recogiuzed  that 
irttich  is  now  presented,  at  the  cldee  of  ikt  first  term  of  the  {«esent 
incnmbent  of  that  highest  of  human  political  dignides.  And  of  this 
— 4part  from  those  considerUions  of  party  expediency  which  with 
peculiar  force  at  the  [sresent  mtMnent  woidd  seem  to  point  in  the  same 
direction — a  sufficient  evidence  is  afibrded,  in  the  sptntaneons  una- 
nimity with  whitih  the  unirersal  opinion  of  the  Dwnocralic  Pioly  has 
long  ago  settled  on  Mr.  Van  Boren  as  its  candidate  and  leader  in  the 
approaching  Presidential  election,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  wiliiout 
any  necessity  for  the  macUnery  tA  a  coaventiett  to  concentrate  its 
expression — thon^  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  the  immerous  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  same  school  of  political  faith,  and  distinguished 
champioDs  of  its  ]»inctples,  from  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to  select 
many,  vho  would  do  no  dishonior  to  the  Chair  that  has  been  filled  by 
that  glorious  dynasty  of  republican  Chief  Magistrates  at  the  head  of 
which  ahines  the  name  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Coantry." 

Tbis,  then,  is  the  leading  issoe  for  the  approaching  contest--4he 
ground  on  which  he  has  been  the  most  bitterly  asaailed  dvring  hia  first 
term — that  on  which  bis  future  title  to  historical  fiune  w31  mainty 
lest — and  that  mt  which  we  are  quite  wilUng  now  to  plaee  Mr.  Van 
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Bnren'B  claint  to  &  reflection,  npon  hia  party  and  the  countiy,  the 
Divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  bb  inTolved  in  the  policy  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Tressiiiy.  There  are  many  other  p<Hata  of  view,  embracing 
luge  fielda  of  enrvey,  in  which  bis  adminiatration  ie  to  be  regarded ; 
and  in  which  it  may  well  challenge  a  compaiiaon  with  auch  an  ad- 
Biiniatration  as  must  be  the  result  of  the  practical  ^^cation  of  the 
heteiogeDeouB  princiifles,  so  far  a«  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them,  of 
the  Opposition  who  are  now  struggling  so  vehemently  for  its  overthrow, 
and  ia  their  own  succesaion  to  the  vacated  seats  of  office.  But  thia 
mie  ia,  par  exceUenee,  and  beywtd  comparison,  the  most  prominent  and 
important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  haa  a  peculiarly  individual  character, 
Bot  equally  applicable  to  the  other  aspects  in  which  we  might  hold  up 
to  the  popular  view  his  entire  system  of  administration,  necessarily 
extensive,  coniplAz  and  various^ 

For  example,  other  iadividuaJB  nngbt  be  named  in  whose  persons 
might  be  found  a  more  entire  representation  of  some  of  the  other  lead* 
iog  principles — separately  regarded — which  make  up  the  outline  of 
die  political  faith  of  die  Democratic  Party, — auch  aa,  the  StKte-Rigbts 
principle — the  Specie  Reform  of  the  Cuirency^^adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitutional  compact  <m  the  subject  of  Slavery — Free 
Trade — hostiUly  to  a  National  Bank — to  FubUc  Debt — to  Internal 
Improvements  by  the  Federal  Government,  &c.  But — at  the  same 
tiioe  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  prominent  Demociat 
who,  by  an  admirable  combination  and  harmony  of  all  these  principles 
into  one  complete  and  well  ^tempered  system,  can  be  regarded  in 
equal  degree  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  consistent  representative 
alike  of  all  and  of  each — of  the  great  principleof  the  Divorce  of  Bank 
and  State — a  principle  of  reform  superior  perhaps  in  present  import- 
ance to  ai^  of  the  others,  at  the  sune  time  that  it  touches  more  or 
less  closely  on  nearly  all  of  them — -he,  and  be  alone,  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  and  individual  representative.  Now,  there- 
fore, when  near  the  close  of  his  first  term,  in  advocating  tiia  re-election 
to  a  second,  it  well  behoves  us  to  put  forward  this  measure  more  pro- 
minently than  any  other,  as  bis  title  to  that  magnificent  tribute  of 
national  honor.  With  that  view  it  ia  the  object  of  the  present  Article 
to  present  a  rapid  review  of  its  history  within  the  period  referred  to ) 
and  as  its  first  bright  salient  point  of  interest,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
involnng  the  essential  type  and  characteristic  of  its  whole  subsequent 
progress,  we  have  thought  the  closing  wwds  of  the  couversaiioa  above 
mentioned  a  fit  and  worthy  introduction — as  they  were  shortly  a&a 
related  to  us  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Letosretom,  then,  tothe  moment  of  their  utterance,  to  recall  to  our 
memory,  what  was  the  condition  of  oonntry,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
position  in  it,  at  the  time.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  must  be 
of  course  yet  fresh  in  the  rectdlection  of  moat  of  our  readers. 

Mi.  Van  Buren  bad  taken  his  inaasiml  oath  on  the  fourth  of  March 
T2 
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preceding.  On  the  tenth  of  Msy  the  great  fin&Dcul  eaithquak*  of  tfa» 
SiupenaioD,  brmking  o«t  at  ha  commercial  mebvpolis,  rolled  r^udly 
Orel  the  entire  Umon,  in  erery  diiectioii,  to  tho  fartheBt  extent  of  its 
limits.  The  irtH^e  banking  system  of  the  conntzy  strewed  the  grountl 
iriih  iis  mins^  All  the  great  interest*  of  jnrodactioa  and  ci»nmetce, 
of  which  the  currency  of  a  country  is  the  life-blood,  and  of  which  th» 
banks  were  the  accustomed  channcis  md  vehicles  of  citculwon,  lay 
likewise  stunned  and  paralysed  by  the  shock.  From  ereiy  quarter  a 
imirersal  cry  of  agony  arose  from  the  land  ;  though  half  drowned  by 
the  shri^s  of  execration,  from  the  myriad  presses  and  orators  of  Whi^ 
isiD,  i^ainst  the  Goremment  at  whose  door  was  laid  the  re^ioiuibilit^ 
of  the  whide — mingled  (mly  with  theii  shouts  of  exalting  triomph,  at 
Ihis  CMisn^mattoD  of  the  financial  p«^yof  the  Democratic  party,  and 
at  the  [OBspect  of  its  now  inentable  and  irrecovefable  orertltrow. 

Nor  were  the  exultation  and  confidence  of  all  Whigism  greater  than 
iaa  sense  of  disc  omfiture  and  alarm  of  a  large  portion — perhaps  we  should 
say  the  main  bulk — of  the  Democratic  party  itself.  Tfae  catastrophe 
was  so  new— so  appalling — so  OTorwhelmiDg ;  it  fell  so  heavily  wfoa 
dl  interests  snd  all  parties ;  the  exptosim  of  the  swoDen  credit  bobble 
bore  so  rninoiuly  upon  so  large  a  number  of  influential  indlTidual* 
among  those  who  had  heretofin*  been  most  actire  in  the  suf^iort  of  the 
Administration ;  and  in  truth,  when  auperficislly  regarded,  did  appear 
to  refer  itself  so  plausibly  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  financial 
neasoros  of  the  preceding  AdministratioD,  oi  which  Mr.  Van  Buiea 
bad  inherited  the  responsibilities — thst4t  can  be  ito  matter  of  mirpriae 
Ast  through  all  the  summer  of  diat  celebrated  year  the  Dentocratie 
party,  as  a  body,  was  in  a  complete  state  of  disorganizatim  and  con- 
ftuioB.  A  feeling  ef  discouragement  and  despair  seemsdto  chill  and 
(Bmerve  many  of  the  tmest  and  the  stoutest ;  while  it  was  endent  that 
Ikrge  masses,  perplexed  amid  contending  doubts  and  alarms,  were 
wavering,  in  hmiest  tmcertainty,  on  the  point  ef  a  decisive  abandon- 
ment of  a  Govemment  which  appeared  propetly  chargeable  with  the 
Rsponsibility  of  having  led  the  country,  by  its  "  experlmeBts,"  thus 
deeply  into  the  miry  entanglements  ef  this  Slosgh  of  Despond. 

Through  all  dtia  tempest  Mr.  Van  Buren  remained  calmly  at  his 
post  at  the  helm  ef  state,  alike  nntetrified  and  onseduced — self-pos- 
sessed— ^resolute^and  unwavering,  equally  in  his  convictions  of  the 
nghtfolness  of  the  principtes  with  which  he  stood  identified  by  the 
pledges  of  his  entire  political  life,  and  in  his  determination  to  carry 
Aem  firmly  out,  with  a  wise  and  prudent  courage,  to  all  their  legiti- 
mate consequsitces ;  and  whether  the  present  issue  be  for  good  or  for 
evil,  to  trust  fearlessly,  in  the  first  resort,  to  "  the  sober  second-thought 
•f  the  people,"  and,  in  the  last,  to  posterity  at  least  for  final  justice. 
We  may  venture  to  say  that  ihrongfaout  all  this  period  ho  snrpassed 
the  expectationa  of  his  most  intimate  IHends,  who  had  never  before 
seen  1dm  similsily  tried  and  tested — as  he  disappnitled  tbe  coafideal 
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piopliecieB  of  his  enemies.  He  had  beea  amply  known  before  tor  aa 
able  man,  for  a  wise  man  (in  General  Jackson's  frequent  phrase  in  !»• 
lation  to  him),  for  an  honest,  finn,  and  far-eighted  man,  as  wsll  as  for 
a  man  of  consistent  democratic  coovictioos  uid  conduct — but  be  had 
not  before  been  known  for  a  grt4a  man.  Before  the  suspension,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  rery  powerful  pressnie  had  set  in  upon  him  imme- 
diately on  Ma  accession  to  the  Presidency,  to  force  trum  him  an  abaa< 
donment  or  relaxation  sf  the  currency  policy  of  the  preceding  Ad- 
ministration, by  a  repeal  of  the  Specie  Circular,  and  by  the  call  of  en 
exb«e>&iary  aession  of  Congress  for  "  relief  to  the  distended  and 
■trug^iog  Credit  System — both  which  demands  hsd  been  resisted  as 
resolutely  as  they  were  damorously  urged.  And  after  it,  the  pressnrv 
for  every  ^natter  to  oooqtel  him  to  shape  the  course  of  his  Adminis- 
tration in  a  direction  larorable  to  the  caose  of  the  banks,  and  to  the 
renewal  ef  the  public  confidence  which  they  had  forfeited  by  abusing, 
■ras  of  course  multiplied  in  proportion  widi  the  political  necessity 
which  those  who  urged  it  cODceived  to  be  now  imperatively  incui»- 
t>ent  onhim. 

But  from  the  central  height  of  his  position,  and  the  tranqnil  retire- 
ment of  the  country  residence  at  which  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
duougbout  Una  period  was  passed,  Mr.  Van  Buren  looked  abroad  orer 
(he  whole  expanse  of  the  sul^ect,  with  imahrinking  eye,  and  with  that 
clear  and  far  keenness  of  intellectual  vision  which  has  always  been 
his  most  remarkable  trait — a  trait  well  recognized  is  the  familiar 
touhriqtut,  of  intended  dispiBigement  but  of  real  fUKnpliment,  with 
which  it  uaed  to  be  the  faahion  of  hia  politick  opponents,  astonished 
nt  the  accurate  results  of  his  mental  processes,  as  developed  by  the 
course  of  time,  to  cou^  his  name.  Looking  upon  it  by  the  light  of 
i(»t  principlos  of  political  economy  and  democratic  truth,  he  aurveyed 
the  whole  conise  of  the  stormy  financial  history  of  the  country 
through  the  period  ^t  had  led  to  this  general  catastrophe  ;  and 
through  the  rapid  succeBsion  and  confusion  of  the  events  he  read 
aright  the  essential  law  of  their  movement.  The  decisive  rossons, 
|M>litical  and  economical,  against  a  National  Bank,  bad  been  tong 
deeply  interwoven  into  his  mind.  He  had  witnessed,  and  had  well 
understood,  the  e^wosion  of  the  cmrency  which  had  followed  the 
«esB«iti<m  of  the  long  and  convulsive  struggle  for  a  recharter  between 
that  institntion  and  the  Federal  Government — the  direct  and  leading 
•geacy  which  the  United  States  Bank  had  had  in  causing  that  move- 
auHit,  by  the  rapid  extension  of  its  own  loana  to  the  amount  of  twen^ 
Bullions  within  a  few  months,  although  it  had  before,  during  the 
euspense  of  die  contest,  made  the  approaching  termination  of  ita 
eharter  the  pretext  for  a  curtailment  of  unexampled  severity  and  pres- 
sure—the  joyful  promptitude  with  which  its  stimulating  ezam)^  was 
fiiUowed  by  the  bulking  tnstitutions  of  the  States — the  great  oonsei> 
ifHBt  iaflation  of  Boniiul  priees— the  n^sod  engnBoaa  ds*  w4 
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growth  of  speculation,  in  its  most  morbid  character  and  most  fatal 
excess — the  consequent  ysst  accumulation  of  the  surplus  revenue — 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  possession  of  this  upon  the  banks — 
the  conrulsive  derangement  of  the  whole  sjretem  of  machinery,  in 
the  Tory  midst  of  diis  unprecedented  extravagance  of  high  action,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Distribution  Act — the  efiect  of  this  measure  in 
atill  farther  stimulating  speculation  and  ezpansioD,  by  demoralizing 
and  intoxicating  State  Legislatores,  and  leading  them  into  stupendous 
schemes  of  internal  improvement — 'the  reaction  of  this  cause  again 
npon  the  currency,  by  leading  to  the  creation  of  State  slocks,  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  hundreds  of  miHions  from  Europe  to  be  repaid 
by  poor  posterity,  loans  paid  in  reality  only  in  the  fkbrics  of  foreign 
nidustry  to  the  detriment  of  our  own,  and  nCHninatfy  at  home  only  by 
kn  expansion  of  the  domestjc  manufacture  of  papet-money— the 
alight  check  upon  this  tromendous  overaction  of  pseudonnredit  appUed 
by  the  Specie  Circular,  for  the  protectirai  of  the  national  domain  from 
the  process  of  evaporation  which  it  was  so  rapidly  tandergoiog,  under 
this  state  of  things  in  which  the  acre  of  public  land  was  the  only 
commodity  exempt,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  law,  from  the  uni- 
versal hollow  inflation  of  nominal  price — the  inevitable  result  of  aH 
this  in  an  active  fweign  commercial  debt  of  about  sixty  miliions,  in- 
dependently of  State  and  stock  indebtedness  to  an  amount  whose 
magnitude  could  only  be  dimly  conjecturad — the  rise  of  foreign  ex- 
change, even  in  spite  of  the  outward  s^am  of  public  stocks,  which 
had  so  long  artificially  and  unnaturaUy^ept  it  down  to  a  delusive  ap- 
pearance of  equilibrium  and  safety — the  necessary  consequent  drain 
of  specie  from  the  banks,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  foimd — followed, 
htevitabty  and  of  course,  by  the  bursting  of  the  whole  bubble  of  this 
insane  "  Credit  System,"  in  the  universal  suspension  or  bankruptcy 
of  the  banks. 

This  was  the  general  oudine  of  the  events — these  the  leading  points 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  great  national  movement,  the  necessary 
result  and  catastrophe  of  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  witnessed  in  every 
direction  around  htm,  in  the  ruins  that  strewed  the  land,  and  the 
agonized  clamors  for  "reUef!"  that  rose  from  its  whole  extent  Alllhis, 
we  repeat,  he  saw  with  unclouded  and  unquailing  eye — thou^  of  course 
not  without  the  emotions  which  it  could  not  but  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
every  lover  of  his  country,  however  clearly  the  whole  might  be  ascri- 
bable  to  those  very  causes,  against  the  action  of  which  the  general 
scope  of  the  policy  of  the  Administralioa  had  been  diiected,  and  of 
which  the  agents  and  suppoiteis  were  now  the  most  frantic  and  furi- 
ous in  their  oi^Ktsition  to  that  AdminiatratioB.  He  saw  that  the  whole 
had  its  primary  origin  in  the  radical  viciousness  of  that  fatal  paper- 
money  banking  system  which  has  grown  up,  like  a  Upas  tree,  to 
poiscra  the  atmosphere  of  the  land  which  it  overshadows ;  and  as  a 
lecondaiy  cause,  that  the  disease  had  .derived  a  frightAil  ■ 
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and  aggr&vstion,  in  many  of  its  worst  characteriatics,  from  the  UI' 
omensd  onion  so  long  subsisting  between  it  and  the  Fedsial  Govern- 
ment — both  of  these  views  being  bnt  confirmations,  by  terrible  evi- 
dence of  experience  on  a  grand  scale  of  evil,  of  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject long  and  profoundly  enterlaindd  by  him.  The  course  of  duty 
dictated  to  a  President  of  the  United  States  by  these  convictionB,  if 
it  was  a  plain  one,  was  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  arduous  and 
dangerous  one — flenum  opus  akx.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  great 
national  evil,  the  more  loudly  it  demanded  reform,  tho  more  fearfully 
did  it  prove  (he  formidable  character  of  the  vast  interest  which  held 
the  whole  community  in  the  thiall  of  that  subtle  network  of  fetters 
which  its  action  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  politic. 
Tooch  not  the  aoimded  hydra.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  moment  of  weakness  to  the  banks — of  shorn  locks  and 
vrithered  strength-— that  having  them  "  on  the  hip,"  it  was  now  easy 
to  "  hold  them  there."  Far,  indeed,  &om  it.  Never,  probably,  in 
Otint  palmiest  hom,  had  the  power  of  that  tiemendoua  engine  of  social 
and  political  power,  the  banking  system,  seemed  more  fonnid^le 
Uisn  now  in  the  hour  of  its  prostration  in  the  disgrace  of  universal 
bankruptcy.  Instead  of  its  being  a  moment  of  weakness,  when  the 
i^proach  of  the  hand  of  reform  might  be  more  safely  hazarded  than 
at  another,  precisely  the  reverse  was  the  case.  For  it  was  precisely  the 
moment  in  which  the  cry  conld  be  raised  with  the  greatest  effect  by 
the  banks,  that  the  common  safety  of  all  was  identified  with  their 
cause,  and  diat  all  should  anite  la  sustain,  to  indulge,  to  relieve,  to 
encourage  them,  by  demonstiations  of  "  confidence  " — a  confidence, 
foraooth,  increased  in  exactly  inverse  ratio  to  the  evidence  afforded  by 
themselves  of  theii  title  to  it.  There  was  no  slight  degree  of  popular 
idanaibility  at  that  time  in  the  appeal  urged  in  their  betudf,  that  what- 
ever course  might  hereafter  be  pursued  by  the  Democratic  party,  for 
their  reform  and  for  the  protection  of  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, now  at  least  was  not  the  hour  to  press  it — that  all  should  unite 
to  carry  the  distressed  ship  of  the  public  credit  (to  use  a  favorite  me- 
taphoi  of  that  day)  safely  through  the  immediate  severity  of  the  tempest 
—and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  agitate  these  questions  when 
die  haven  should  be  reached,  of  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  an  object  to  be  attained  only  by  an  implicit  obedience  to 
die  terms  and  methods  dictated  by  themselves. 

In  ^preeiating  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  position  at  the 
period  we  are  here  referring  to,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
indication  then  appeared  of  that  great  movement  of  the  Somh  to  his 
support,  under  the  glorious  guidance  of  its  noble  leader,  which  has 
since  developed  itself  with  snch  decisive  effect ;  while  a  general 
dissolutioii  of  his  own  party,  with  the  abandonment  of  his  Administra- 
tion by  a  very  great  {nxipoition  of  all  the  old  inflnential  loaders  among 
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its  suppoiten,  wu  plaioly  inevitable,  if  he  should  dare  to  ucume  uiy 
atdtode  antagonisiical  to  the  power  of  the  banks,  and  to  the  popular 
iTkfatuation  in  favor  of  die  papei^noney  Credit  Syitem.  The  only 
existing  party  on  which  he  could  rely  for  auppport  in  such  a  position, 
GOasisted  of  a  amall  section  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  had  assumed  a  distinct  organization  on  the  ground 
of  hostiUty  to  ib»  moiiapoly  of  the  banking  system,  and  the  fraudulent 
fallacy  of  p^>er-mouey — insignificant  in  number,  though  powerful  in 
talent,  enthusiasm,  and  stem,  true,  radical  democracy — an  object  of 
persecutioD  to  all  the  other  parties,  and  known  throughout  the  conn- 
try  as  large  only  as  the  object  of  a  vague  tenor  and  random  execia- 
lion,  imder  die  uncouth  and  contemptuous  designation  of  the  "  Loco- 

FOCOB." 

But,  in  truth,  the  principles  of  this  little  knot  of  sinetr*  dmtoeratU 
refonners  were  thoae  always  cherished  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  sod  to 
which  he  had  neier  been  unfaithful,  thioughont  the  whole  couiee  of 
his  poUtical  life — being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  those  of  a  pure 
and  earnest  democraoy,  illudiinated  by  the  light  of  llie  soundest  prin- 
ciples  of  political  economy.  And  insignificant  as  might  be  their 
present  numbers,  and  impotent  as  might  aj^ai  their  present  detached 
party  organisation,  yet  the  power  of  truth  depends  neither  on  numben 
nor  on  parties,  but  on  its  own  divine  vitsl  energy  ;  and  in  a  deep  and 
thorough  agitation  of  a  sound  priaciide  is  lo  be  found  m  m^hty  sa 
engine  of  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  hajads  of  a  single 
worthy  votary  of  ita  truth,  as  though  urged  by  the  acclamations  of 
millions. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  times,  and  such  Mr.  Van  Bursn's 
position  in  them,  when  he  resolved  upon  his  famous  Message  of  the 
£zlra  Session,  in  which  he  was  seen,  to  the  astonishmMit  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  to  fling  at  the  banks  a  daring  defiance  of  their 
worst ;  and  to  lake  the  high  ground,  for  the  Government,  of  a  total 
discoimexioii  from  the  banking  system  in  any  and  every  shape — for 
the  Currency,  (ao  far  as  affected  by  the  fiscal  action  of  Ae  govern- 
ment), that  of  the  repudiation  of  the  use  of  paper-money  for  all  the 
minor  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  the  return  to  the  only  solid 
and  safe  currency  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — 
and  for  the  existing  national  distress,  arising  out  of  the  unavoidaUe 
collapse  of  the  expanded  Credit  System,  that  the  "  relieP  clamored 
for  was  equally  beyond  the  power  and  the  rightful  action  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  (farther  than  by  a  liberal  present  indulgence  to  its 
debtors  smong  the  banks  and  merchants) ;  and  that  it  was  only  to  be 
obtained  through  the  gradual  agency  <^  the  greti  laws  of  nat<tf  e  and 
of  trade,  by  patient  endurance  of  this  neoessary'eiqtittion  of  past  fol- 
ly  and  eXGess~-all  temporary  palliatiTes,  founded  on  the  applicatiOB 
of  more  btidung  aod  more  p^^-iDOiiey,  being  tmly  ealculal^d  tQ 
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prolong,  sad  eTsntiully  greuly  to  Bggnvata,  tbs  sgonT'  of  tba  pTeient 
crisis  of  national  diseaBo  and  derangement. 

The  fury  of  the  polidcal  itonn  t)iat  onsned  will  long  be  remem- 
bend.  The  cause  of  the  Adminiatration  seemed  for  a  while  irro' 
coTsnbly  prostrate,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  prospects  of  being  sua* 
tainod  in  his  bold  appeal  from  the  banks  to  the  people,  utteily  despe* 
rate.  State  after  State  abandoned  him,  and  by  sncb  heavy  reversed 
majorities  as  q>peared  to  indicate  a  great  popular  tide  of  revolutioa 
which  it  would  seem  idle  to  attempt  to  stem.  The  party  which  bad 
elected  bim  broke  np  with  a  great  conmldoii.  A  large  segment  of 
it  passed  over  openly  into  the  ranks  of  Opposition, — where  they  soon 
illustrated  strikingly  the  old  adage  that  "  one  renegade  is  worse  thaa 
ten  Turks."  A  still  larger,  differing  from  the  latter  claaa  only  in  de- 
gree, by  retaining  a  loose  and  weak  adhesion,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  strenuously  opposed  tlie  cardinal  principles  on  which  by  his 
Message  he  had  staked  hia  political  existence,  were  productive  of  far 
greater  injury  and  embarrassment  in  the  atmggle  that  ensued,  by  dis- 
tracting the  unity,  and  paralyzing  the  energy,  of  those  by  whom  the 
struggle  was  in  reality  undertaken  with  an  enthusiasm  and  courage 
worthy  of  the  cause  which  called  them  forth.  Every  where  Opposi- 
tion was  triumphant.  Mr.  Van  Boren  was  already  stamped  as  a 
doomed  and  rained  man — an  opinion  which  was  at  that  time  to  ba 
heard  not  unfrequently  uttered  even  by  persons  who  vrished  him  well ; 
and  who  believed  that  the  future  would  eventually  render  a  tardy  jus- 
tice to  him  and  to  his  principles,  though  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
generation  he  must  be  their  martyr. 

But  the  Message  very  rapidly  began  to  worit.  It  addressed  itself 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  Democracy,  and  did  not  fail  to  find  there 
aprompt  and  congenial  response.  Far  and  near  it  went  forth  through  the 
land,  like  the  aonnd  of  the  trunpet-note  of  rally  on  the  plain  of  battle  10 
a  wavering  and  disorganised  host.  It  was  immediately  recognized 
as  the  spell-word  that  had  been  wanting  to  be  the  aignal  of  order 
and  spontaneous  rearrangement  thron^^iont  the  chaos  of  conflicting 
ideas  into  which  the  Democratic  party  had  been  thrown  by  the  shock 
of  the  recent  convulsion.  Our  reorganizatioa  begin  immediately 
OD  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  that  noble  docnment,  and  proceed- 
ed with  great  rapidity  and  energy ;  and  if  ever  this  is  true  of  a 
single  man,  in  relation  to  a  mass  of  millions,  Mr.  Vsn  Bnren  was,  in 
hia  individual  person,  most  emphatically  the  nucleua  of  this  process — 
dte  point  of  departure,  of  impulsive  atimulua  and  central  sof^Knt,  to 
this  great  national  movement  of  opinion.  Had  he  proved  false  or  in- 
capable it  could  not  at  that  time  have  taken  place.  And  it  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  bader  in  all  anch  crises  of  hnnun 
aSairs,  and  of  the  migh^  inflnence  for  good  which  it  may  beeonw  th« 
high  and  iaippy  lot  of  an  individual  to  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a 
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■uioB,  wbm  the  vuct  coajnnctioB  taka*  place  oS  the  Hoar  aad  iha 

MUL 

Th«  MibMqDent  prope—  of  the  moTenwot  we  ahiU  not  here  r»- 
tnca  in  delaiL  The  depth  and  extent  to  irhicti  it  wu  seen  to  pn>- 
c««d  within  the  ahott  period  of  two  jttn  wne  ain{4)'  attested  withia 
the  peat  year,  by  the  general  Innniph  of  the  Democratic  canee  in  the 
election*  thnrngbovt  abnoat  the  whole  efctent  of  the  Union.  The  pre- 
eent  Hovae  of  Re[»e8entatiTes  faaa  been  elected  lo  pass  the  Indepen- 
dent Treaanrjr  B^,  and  will  aoon  diacharge  that  hi^  duty.  The 
fint  great  step  towcrda  the  refoim  of  the  cunency — than  which  the 
warmest  democratic  philanthropy  can  pnpoee  to  itaelf  no  woithiei 
object  of  eflbrt — in  detaching  the  influence  oi  the  Federal  Govem- 
nwnl  from  (he  snppon  of  our  wretched  paper-money  system,  is  now 
•ecnred.  The  mihcdy  alliaace  between  them,  by  which,  through  the 
past  half-century,  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  have  been  more  than 
half  neutralized,  can  never  be  reunited.  Though  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  this  reform  upon  the  currency  of  the  caaaXTf  will  be  but 
slight,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  views  taken  of  it  by  both 
friends  and  foes,  yet  upon  the  future  action  of  the  goremment  it  will 
impress  itself  with  on  ed^ect  as  potent  as  salutary.  We  now  at 
last  are  about  to  retam  to  the  starting  point  of  the  Constitution,  when 
in  an  eril  hoar  Hamilton's  bold  and  powerful  hand  seized  the  hehn  of 
the  state,  and — with  honest,  bnt  radical,  and  most  fatal,  erret  of 
theory — gave  it  that  false  direction  which  it  has  taken  fifty  years  <^ 
erii  and  of  struggle,  to  correct. 

In  the  line  of  our  Presidents,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  immediate  author  of  this  great 
nfonn,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  ultimate  benefieial 
effects  upon  the  working  of  our  system  of  government.  This  con- 
stitutes his  present  tide  to  a  le-eteeiion,  which  it  has  most  assuredly 
secured  to  him  by  a  massive  majority,  as  it  will  hereafter  «mstitute 
a  tiUe,  which  none  will  be  found  to  dispute,  to  a  f^orious  historical  dis- 
tinction. This  is  the  main  root  of  that  sober,  rational,  thinking,  popu- 
larity—the noblest  kind  of  popularity,  and  not  the  less  enthosiastic 
that  it  is  calm  and  deep — which  be  has  extorted  from  reluctant  pre- 
judice, in  many  qnartera  of  the  Union.  His  high  daring,  which  was 
by  many  deemed  desperation,  has  proved  the  pnrfoimdest  wisdom. 
Fearless  in  the  cause  of  the  truth,  by  the  might  of  the  truth  he  has 
conquered.  Throwing  himself  with  a  noble  confidence  upon  the 
people,  by  the  people  has  be  been  nt^ly  sustained, — and  the  "pos- 
terity" to  which,  as  quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  he 
appealed  in  the  time  of  perilous  crisis,  has  come  earlier  than  he  or 
any  one  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  The  lesstm  is  an  invaloaUe 
one  lor  our  public  men.     So  may  it  be  always. 
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JiNUB,  a  god  of  the  ancients,  was  double-faced — liaviog  one  aspect 
for  peace,  the  other  far  vai — our  modem  ieity  of  Commerce  enforces  a 
aimilar  worship.  The  Credit  System  is  the  smiling  countenance  which 
beams  on  prospeious  trade  ;  but  the  Debit  System  the  grim  and  aeowl- 
ing  Tisage  which  lowers  over  the  land  at  pay-day.  Credit  comes 
with  enticing  amiles,  the  fiist-bom  of  joyous  hopes ;  but  Debt  is  the 
horrid  after-binh  that  lags  sot  slowly  behind  its  beauteous  brother ;  for 
loon  as  Credit's  name  is  written  on  one  side  of  that  commercial'  bibles 
the  merchant's  ledgei',  nature  indites  upon  the  other,  with  relentless 
certain^  and  steadiness  of  hand,  the  unsightly  monosyllabic  name  of 
"  Debt"  Birth  and  death  follow  not  each  other  more  naturally.  The 
wo^  danced  of  late  at  the  growth  and  manhood  of  our  glorious  Credit 
System.  Existence  was  then  asweet  and  inloxicatiug  feast ;  precious 
gifts,  deliciouB  viands)  and  exhilarating  wines  were  profusely  scattered 
among  the  rerelling  guests;  Few  saw,  and  yet  fewer  heeded,  ths 
lengthening  acaia  which  Debt  was  writing  on  ih»  walls.  For  a  while 
the  curse  to  man  aeemed  suspended,  that  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  abalt 
thou  eat  thy  bread."  They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,  yet  how 
l^riously  were  they  not  arrayedi  Alaa,  that  "  all  that's  bright  must 
bde  ;"  and  that  Debt,  like  poverty  coming  through  the  window,  should 
snub  ambition,  as  unfeelingly  as  the  latter  is  said  to  treat  lore ! 

The  examination  of  onrpieseot  great  Debit  System,  its  why,  whenoei 
and  whither,  ia  facilitated  by  a  moral  rule,  true  as  any  maibemati- 
eal  one  : — we  hsTe  but  to  know  what  was,  to  be  assured  what  is.  For^ 
■a  were  our  smiles,  now  muat  be  oor  tears ;  for  each '  tickle  i'  the  aidee* 
at  loans  eSected,  must  there  be  a  '  scratch  o'  the  head'  at  payment ;  as 
were  the  the  revels,  the  sudden  fortunes,  the  grand  improvements,  the 
wildemesB  cities,  the  great  regulators,  so  must  there  now  be  spare  diet, 
•faeriff's  executions, 'mouldering  wheelbarrowa  by  unfinished  banka 
of  long  ditches,  gullies  half^dug  through  hills,  regulators  unreguiated, 
and  still-bom  cities  critistd  in  their  en^ryo.  For  now  reigns  Credit's 
great  antithesis,  its  co-ordinate  and  coe<|ual  negative  pole.  A  howl  of 
horror  has  echoed  up  torn  the  abysmal  depths  of  inStrfvency  to  affiight 
die  nations ;  the  angelic  f<Hrm  of  "  Or.''  has  ahrmik  away,  panic.) 
stricken,  into  nought,  and  dark  and  diamal  forth  stalks  to  light  of  day 
the  hideous  monster  "  Da."  to  claim  his  rightful  alternate  hour  of  nde^ 

The  pbwer  of  the  ndghty  phantom  consists,  however,  alone  in  this, 
that  he  but  reverses  the  sbandonecl  sceptre  of  credit }  he  brandishes 
its  pay  and  befate  the  emended  merchant,  and  cries  "  Settle  !"  Htf 
Waits  not  the  building  ofthe  lithographed  city,  but  shouts  "Pay!''    As  .^[c 
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little  does  he  heed  the  sacnd  di^ty  of  State  aovereignty,  BflHghted 
U  direct  taxation,  bnt  thunders  "  Specie !" 

Alas,  the  vanity  of  man !  A  name,  an  empty  epithet,  a  ragne  com- 
binaden  of  a  few  sounds  or  letters,  syllabled  on  the  air,  or  scrawled 
on  the  surface  of  white  paper,  can  so  enchant  his  fond  fancy,  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  essence  in  a  new  appellatiTe.  The  "  Great  Credit 
System"  was  the  by-gone  catch-word,  in  ringing  all  the  jinking  changes 
of  which,  the  thought  nevei  occurred  to  aak  himself  the  question,  can 
there  be  a  credit  aystem  without  an  equal  and  corresponding  system 
of  debt  1  The  Administratioo  opposed  credit  in  its  unhealthy  excesses, 
and  wss  blamed  ;  it  thus  resisted  debt  and  was  also  entitled  to  praise, 
and  the  same  months  that  declared  that  credit  was  the  poor  man's 
wealth,  also  admitted  that  debt  cursed  both  rich  and  poor  i  and  had  oui 
^orious  Credit  System  been  but  styled  a  glorious  System  of  Debt,  our 
dishonor  and  much  incalculable  eril,  moral  and  economical,  had  been 
averted. 

It  is  not,  howerer,  the  sole  end  of  this  Article  to  show  that  any  s^ 
lem  of  Credit  must  be  a  system  of  Debt,  or  that  the  simple  enunciation 
of  Credit  inTolves  coextensive  Debt  i  for  our  Credit  System  has  been 
but  a  juggling  scheme,  inducing  many  times  more  Debt  than  actual 
Credit.  We  have  now  to  pay  dollars,  where  we  had  borrowed,  not 
dollars,  but  the  credit  of  them,  the  phantom  ideas  of  dollars  i  and  thus 
in  most  instances  received  but  the  mere  credit  of  a  credit,  the  shadow 
of  a  shifting  cloud,  a  3im  abstraction  of  the  mind,  to  which  mental  dark- 
ness gave  ghostly  form  through  credulity,  but  which  the  dsylight  of 
better  judgment  has  dispelled  into  its  native  oought. 

He  who  loons  what  he  does  not  own,  loans  nothing  solid ;  and  when 
therefore  some  eight  hundred  banks  throughout  our  country,  loaned  oa 
an  average  three  times  the  amount  of  their  c^iitals,  they  loaned  one* 
third  something,  and  two-thirds  nothing.  Under  the  operation  of  such 
a  system,  they  for  a  time  trebled  apparent  nominal  values,  of  which  the 
original  third  now  alone  remains,  as  the  wofully  shrunken  residuum; 
yet  the  d^ita  incurred  still  exist  in  their  full  pristine  dimensions — &t- 
tening  ever,  and  growiikg,  with  their  unfiling  nutriment  of  accruing  in- 
terest— integral  legal  demands  against  personal  respoosibihty,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  consideration  for  their  contraction  have  dis^peared. 

In  dazzling  splendor  glitteied  the  great  Baal  of  Credit,  and  the  wor- 
shippers exclaimed :  "  Great  art  thou,  O  Baal,  and  in  thee  there  is  no 
shadow  of  change!"  But  the  protfrate  idol  has  been  broken,  and  is 
found  composed  of  little  gold  and  much  clay,  and  the  worshippers  who 
abandoned  their  plonghs  to  adore  the  idol  in  city  temples  are  again 
on  their  way  to  their  couiUry  fields,  glad,  like  modem  Nebuchadnez- 
zars,  to  eat  grass  with  the  cattle. 

Bat  in  all  this  there  is  mnch  food  for  philosophical  inquiry.  No 
widely-spread  popular  delusion  ever  existed  unfollowed  by  rich  harvests 
of  sJlerthougbt ;  snd  we  now  everywhere  witness  the  efitnta  of  a  mighty 
peo^  elaborating  from  the  cruciUe  of  present  suffering  the  golden  r»- 
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stduum  of  experience.  "WhencethmeenlaT  indwhattheirreawdft" 
■ire  muTeTSBl  inquiiies.  Itis,boweTeT,Temarkable  thatinreTolutioDt 
present  generatioiiB  seldsm  solve  the  enigma  of  their  own  w<akinga, 
and  the  true  and  ultimate  tendency  of  great  inatinctiTe  efibrta  havo 
been  unknown,  though  not  tmfelt,  by  the  moat  violent  actora  in  them. 
So  alao  now,  during  our  financial  revolution,  it  is  a  common  subject  of 
reproach  against  the  Democratic  party,  that  they  desire  to  destroy  ere- 
■  dit,  and  that  such  is  the  issne  joined  in  this  great  political  and  finan- 
cial struggle.  But  is  this  so '  Credit  is  an  element  of  man's  nature, 
foimded  on  fiutb  in  the  piomiseB  of  moral  and  accountable  beings ; 
credit  is  a  practical  eTpresaion  of  that  beUef  of  man  in  man  which 
constituies  Uie  basis  of  society,  and  most  of  all  of  the  democratic  theo- 
ry ;  credit  exists  most  where  honor  and  tmth  proffer  the  snrest  guar- 
anteea  of  fulfilment,  and  could  only  be  annihilated  by  their  destruc- 
tion. Is  it  not  then  strange,  if  the  great  democratic  mass  be  struggling 
against  nature,  and  spite  of  proTcibial  enterprise  be  striving  to  ruin  the 
very  adrantages  which  their  owq  oft-tried  honor  has  secured?  In 
this  country  both  capital  and  population  have  regularly  donbled  in  less 
than  a  generation,  and  yet  onr  mightiest  resources  are  sliU  unassailed 
— still  exist  in  their  primitive  state  of  nature.  With  such  means  the 
wildest  folly  of  legislation  could  not,  even  if  it  would,  anest  credit ; 
BUch  an  end  could  only  be  accomplished  through  our  moral  degrada- 
tion, when  faith  should  be  more  questionable  than  ability.  Far  from 
snch  insensate  aims,  the  Democracy  are  straying  to  destroy  the  mo- 
nopolies of  credit,  which,  because  they  were  monopolies,  must  have 
rendered  true  credit  less  abundant,  as  well  as  less  healthy ;  for  when 
did  monopolies  ever  prodnbe  other  results  ?  The  great  mass  <rf  the 
wealth  of  our  country  has  been  thrust  aside  from  its  right  to  lepreaent 
exchangeable  values  through  banking,  and  the  comparatively  small 
means  of  a  favored  few,  bloated  with  special  privilege  to  seeming  size, 
have  failed  in  the  Herculean  task  to  monopolize  that  which  the  general 
wealth  could  alone  accomplish.  Our  eight  hundred  banks,  whose  ag>> 
gregate  ca[»talsandcreditwerebutatitheof  the  national  wealth,  were 
compelled,  by  the  wants  of  an  accumulating  trade,  to  puff  themselves  to 
inordinate  size,  in  the  gigantic  effort  to  represent  all  the  exchangeable 
values  of  onr  mighty  coantry,  and  resembled  aa  many  pyramids  standing 
on  their  pinnacles,  and  the  first  breath  of  disaster  tottled  them  over. 
Om  inventions  and  systems  have  foolishly  airayed  themselres  in  oppo- 
sidtm  to  the  inventions  and  systems  of  the  world,  both  actual  and  past 
Since  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  precioua  metals  have  been  the  great 
mediom  of  representation  of  exchangeable  values ;  and,  since  then,  and 
now,  it  has  ever  required  all  the  gdd  and  silver,  and  all  the  credit  which 
their  possesion  gives,  to  represent  those  values,  and  our  adversaries  say 
that  even  then  there  is  not  sufficient;  yet  in  spite  of  these  allegations 
that  such  universahiy  is  defective,  far  frmu  aeeking  jdans  to  enlarge, 
Aeii  endeavors  have  been  to  diminish,  that  whioh  th«y  tbemselTes  d«> 
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claie  to  b«  too  litde  ;  instead  of  a  oniToml  ayitom,  weeing  an  the 
muTenal  means,  we  hsve  h>^  a  monopoly  eystem  founded  on  putUl 
we&lth ;  inatead  of  inviting  aU  vho  bad  the  means  to  ud,  we  hare 
ordeied  the  maaa  to  stand  ahxtf,  stripped  them  of  their  equal  rights, 
and  with  those  atrippings  fed  the  big  monsters  and  the  little  ones. 
Commerce  needed  the  uniTersal  aids,  but,  in  the  face  of  moaopoly, 
could  only  get  the  partial,  and  was  obliged  to  give  tmat  to  onr  mono- 
poly banks  for  the  lesidne ;  and  hence  banking,  to  the  amount  of  thiee  - 
times  its  capital,  was  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  &nd  all  most  perceive 
that,  as  privilege  is  straightened,  want,  like  a  mirror,  must  give  reflec- 
tion instead  of  substance,  and  that  in  this  view  privileged  banking^is 
not  so  much  a  means  of  lending  as  of  borrowing. 

In  no  country  where  banking  was  &ee  have  the  banking  classea 
«ver  been  ensbted  to  palm  on  the  public,  either  through  circidalion, 
deposites,  or  discounts,  a  credit  representing  three  times  the  amount 
of  capital ;  public  competition  would  soon  strip  the  fields  which  profi 
fered  so  rich  a  harvest.  The  golden  tree  of  ^e  Hesperides  grew 
not  in  a  highway ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  this,  as  in  every  in- 
stance, monopoly  has  received  more  than  nature  meant  to  give.  In 
comparison  with  the  banking  means  of  the  public,  the  banking  ci^- 
lal  of  monopoly  iostitutionB  is  but  a  slender  portion  of  the  aggregate 
wealth ;  and  give  but  to  the  general  means  free  scope,  credit  would 
become  as  extensive  as  their  universality,  while  competition  would 
jstrip  discounts  of  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  that  noxious  qoalitj 
of  credit,  which  lends  to  the  lender  through  his  own  loans — a  qnsJi^ 
which,  in  all  panics,  has  made  our  banks  broken  reeds  of  reliance  to 
our  merchants,  for  in  all  such  they  have  been  found  themselves  more 
indebted  than  even  the  community  they  q)peared  to  trust,  so  that  the 
question  with  them,  in  such  times,  has  ever  been,  whether  themselves 
to  break,  or  to  break  their  customers ;  and  self-preservation  naturally 
instigates  the  latter.  If  they  only  loaned  their  own  capital  who  could 
run  them  T  That  debtors  should  run  their  ciediton  would  be  a  queer 
miracle.  How  difierent  the  position  of  a  real  capitalist  who  lives 
on  (he  interest  of  actual  investment,  and  who  loans  only  what  he 
owns.  He  insures  not  his  own  position  by  forcing  his  customer?  in 
times  of  universal  distress  ;  if  assured  of  ultimate  payment  his 
promptings  are  directly  the  reverse,  and  self-interest  gives  a  keener 
edge  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  nature  to  extend  in  such  times  even 
jiddkional  assistance. 

Let  then  each  sufferer  patiently  await  until  this  great  democratic  fi^t 
has  been  fought,  and  Credit  has  been  rescued  from  the  sUongholds  of 
mowqwly,  and  erected  <m  the  broad  pedestal  of  liberty ;  and  tnly  as 
freedom  begets  abamdance,  and  privilege  stint,  so  surely  shall  we  find 
credit— that  is,  a  true,  healthy,  and  beneficial  credit,  resting  securely 
on  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  unshiiting  measure  of  ratne— both  eztende4 
in  quantity  aikd  improved  in  quality, 
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POLmCAL  PORTRAITS,  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
NO.   XVIII. 

HIOHARD    BDBH- 


Ahoko  tboae  wha  in  ader  times  will  hdii  a  distingQisfaed  place  in 
the  list  of  American  Statesmen,  when  theii  lives  and  charactots,  both 
poblic  and  private,  shall  be  viewed  through  the  impartiali^  of  historic 
light,  most  aainredly  will  be  found  the  anbject  of  the  following  sketch. 
If  talents  of  the  highest  oider— on  education  the  most  liberal — laborious 
study — a  judgment  matured  hy  profound  thought — if  &  long  life  of  d»- 
votitHi  to  his  countty  in  ctxmexion  with  some  of  her  most  impottaat 
civic  eetrices— if  political  wisdom  drawn  from  the  best  and  purest 
WUTcee,  aai  a  political  integri^  nevur  questioned — if  the  most  marked 
eridence  by  his  feUow-countrymen  of  their  jost  ^preciation  of  his 
merits — if  snch  grounds  can  create  an  undeniable  title  to  a  natiaiuU 
MOM,  it  will  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Rush. 

RicHASD  Rush  is  the  second  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  of  Pennsylvania.  To  have  been  brought  up  by  his  father,  is  to 
be  well  educated ;  fiir  bis  communicative  temper  and  habits  made  him 
a  preceptor,  continually  impaiting  to  those  around  him  the  patriotism, 
philanthrophy,  morals,  learning,  manners,  industry,  and  emulation,  of 
which  he  was  an  example  as  well  as  teacher,  who  lefl  the  world  re- 
plenished with  his  principles  aikd  pt^ils.  Richaid  Rush  was  bora  in 
Philadelphia,  in  August,  1780,  and  is  now  therefore  fiffy-nine  years  old, 
«ij<^ing  a  degree  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  activity  and  health  un- 
usual at  that  period.  After  having  been  at  the  usual  preparaK»y 
sehoole,  he  was  entered  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  at  which  institntion  his  father,  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Richard  Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  had  both  been  educated,  both  of 
whom  were  Signers  of  the  Decluation  of  Independence. 

At  college,  though  but  little  addicted  to  hard  study,  he  was  fond  of 
debftte  and  public  speaking,  for  which  intellectual  exercises  he  early 
exhibited  the  germs  of  future  excellence.  He  took  his  degree  in  the 
antnnm  of  1798,  beii^  the  youngest  is  a  class  of  thirty-three.  Imme- 
diately iqion  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
(£ce  oi  William  Xiewis,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar. 

The  year  following  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  martial  ex- 
dtement,  imdei  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  France.  The  youth  of  the 
eoontijr  poured  in  theii  addresses  to  the  President,  Mr.  Adams,  with 
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a  tenderortheiiBerricfisiiicMeof  var;  and  yonng  Rush,  tlien  seren- 
teen  yean  of  kg«,  did  not  hold  back  from  the  general  feeling,  ihoogfa 
he  was  not  of  "  MacPhenon'a  Blues."  This  fervor  of  the  country 
did  not  last  long,  neither  invasion  nor  war  having  followed,  ezc^ 
partial  hoatilitieH  with  France  i^ion  the  ocean,  where,  as  nsnal,  our 
flag  was  triumphant.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  time  with  Mr. 
Lewii,  he  gave  himself  up  to  close  study,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  1800,  when  but  little  over  Iwen^.  His  habits  were  at  this 
period  formed  to  laborious  aelf-diacipline  and  culture.  During  the  six 
or  seven  years  that  followed,  being  still  a  member  of  his  father's  family, 
and  having  little  practice  in  his  profession,  he  did  not  cease  his  devo- 
tion to  study,  making  the  night  "joint  laborer  with  the  day,"  and,  al- 
though of  a  robust  and  strong  constitution,  endangering  his  health  by 
die  intensity  of  his  application.  The  law,  history,  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  goveniment,  the  orators,  the  poets — these  were  the  fields 
into  which  he  went,  reading  the  beet  authors.  He  formed  at  this  time 
that  intellectual  habit  eo  effective  in  the  acquisitioa  and  retention  of 
knowledge,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  mind  itself,  ot  digestiiig  by  reflec- 
tion all  that  he  read.  Every  volnrae  received  the  full  power  of  his 
attention ;  important  facts  or  thoughts  were  lecallod,  and  entered  in 
his  own  language  in  common-place  books,  and  a  short  criticism  and 
opinion  passed  upon  many  of  them  when  finished.  Nor,  among  th» 
other  studies  which  engrossed  at  this  period  the  industrious  energies 
of  his  mind,  was  that  of  politics  forgotten,  although  he  took  no  active 
part  in  them  at  this  period  of  his  life.  If  his  personal  and  professional 
associates  were  the  Federalists  of  Philadelphia,  he  had  deeply  im- 
bibed from  his  father,  in  early  life,  the  republican  principles  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mi.  Madison.  The  former,  in  the  baanttltil  letter,  pub- 
lished among  his  works,  that  he  wrote  on  religion  to  Dr.  Rush  in 
1803,  begins  by  saying:  "  In  some  of  my  delightful  conversatiwis  with 
you  in  the  evenings  of  1798 — '99  (the  black  cockade  daya),  and  which 
served  u  an  antidote  to  the  afflictions  of  the  crisis  through  which  onr 
country  was  then  laboring,  the  Chriatain  religion  was  onr  topic."  It 
was  from  such  fountains  the  son  took  in  political  principles  which 
throughout  a  life  now  not  short  hare  emphatically  governed  him. 

The  first  political  meeting  which  he  ever  attended  was  tme  held  in 
the  State  House  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  in  1 807,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attack  by  the  British  on  our  frigate  Chesapeake.  He  had  up  to  this 
time  been  known  only  as  an  ambitious  and  extremely  studious  yoong- 
member  of  the  bar.  He  made  an  animated  and  vigorons  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  wrongs  we  had  received  from  England  generally, 
and  on  this  last  outrage  in  particular,  which  was  received  with  tho 
wannest  applause,  and  introduced  him  most  favorably  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Hitherto  known  but  little  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was 
now  looked  upon  as  destined  to  eminence  in  this  field.  The  year  foI> 
lowing  brought  him  for  the  fint  tinw  into  piofeuionid  notice.    Iq 
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1806,  in  &  speech  tlut  oocufded  the  principal  pait  of  the  dny,  he  de- 
fended the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  Colonel  Duane,  who  was  prosecuted 
b;  the  ComiDOfiwealth  for  s  libel  upon  Governor  McKean.  Thia 
opaech  endeared  him  Terjr  mnch  to  hia  democntic  fdlow-citiEeni. 
There  vaa  a  soimdueM  in  Ks  political  doctrines,  and  an  eloquent  fear- 
leaeness  in  its  whole  chaiacter,  that  aeemed  to  entrench  him  at  once 
in  their  warm  affectione.  As  an  incident  iUnatrative  of  the  effect  pn>- 
dnced  nptm  the  friends  of  Colonel  Dvane  hy  Mr.  Rush's  powerful  ap* 
peal  for  his  client,  it  may  be  stated,  that  one  of  the  oldest  democrats, 
who  heard  it,  embraced  him  when  he  concluded,  and  took  him  up  in 
lus  arms,  while  loud  plaudits  were  heard  throughout  the  court  nxn)> 
After  this  apeech  business  at  the  hai  poured  in  upon  him  rapidly.  In 
this  ctmnezion  he  has  often  spoken,  and  always  in  terms  of  grateful 
acknowledgment,  of  the  early  professional  friendship  he  leceired  from 
the  present  Judge  H(^pkinsoa  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  cordially  afforded  to  a  yoimg  tyro  at  the  bar. 

At  the  succeeding  Congressional  election,  that  patriarch  of  the  deni»< 
cialic  portf  in  those  days,  and  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Thomas  Leq>ei,* 
together  with  Col.  Duane  and  Dr.  Lieb  called  on  Mr.  Rush  and  asked 
him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  among  the  candidates  for  Congress  ; 
but  he  declined,  being  at  that  epoch  intent  upon  his  profession.  But 
he  continued  to  receive  ever  afterwards  manifestations  of  marked 
attachment  and  confidence  from  these  and  other  champions  of  the  deuw 
entio  cause.  Colonel  Duane  was  unbounded  in  hia  thankfulness  for 
his  itttmx  of  him,  and  sent  him  a  large  fee — which  was  declined, 
Hr.  Rush  considering  him  as  a  persecuted  man.  Public  bodies  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, composed  of  democrats,  now  sprnttaneonsiy  made  him  their 
counsel  and  solicitor,  as  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  and  other  democratic  functionaries,  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 

In  January,  ISll,  Goremor  Snyder  a[^iointed  him  Attorney  Gene* 
ral  of  Pemuylrania.  His  practice  was  now  increasing  daily.  In 
the  spring  of  tiiis  year  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Brown  and 
himaelf  (Peter  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar)  led  to  a  duel. 
Neither  party  received  any  injury,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both,  that 
the  event  did  not  interrupt  the  courtesy  of  their  subsequent  intercourse. 
As  Attorney  General,  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  much  inter- 
courae  and  coirespoodence  with  Governor  Soyder  and  his  associatee 
in  the  State  administration,  then  consisting  of  the  powerftd  democrats 
of  the  State  o[  thai  era,  viz. :  Mr  Findlay,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State,  now  Treasurer  of  the  Mint ;  General  Porter,  father  of  the  pre- 
sem  Governor ;  Mr.  Boilean,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Cochrane — the 
•■teem  and  confidence  of  all  whom,  an  well  as  of  the  members  of  the 

*  Mr.  JaSiuMn  wu  baaid  to  nj,  Ihu  the  tiUei  of  Dr.  Iluih,  Major  Boiler,  «f 
Sonth  CuoUhb,  ud  Mr.  Lsiper,  ware  the  onlj  ddm  in  nulidalphu  to  which  ha  was 
•nt  invitad  daria(  tfaoM  da;*  of  Padaisl  penecntion ;  and  that  tha  Fotealiats 
■■ad  la  croaa  tba  atraats  to  iToid  him. 
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LeguUtim  whom  he  used  lo  bm  in  hia  naits  on  bmmieBs  to  the 
Beat  of  ttis  State  goremmaiU,  he  gained  in  a  high  degree. 

At  this  point  of  time,  and  &  little  eailiei,  nationBl  politics  had  grawd 
to  be  of  intense  intereat.  The  state  of  onr  reladona  with  both  Eng- 
land uid  Fiance,  the  multiplied  wrongs  we  had  receired  from  both; 
and  the  peculiar  aggiaTstion  and  malignity  of  thoae  from  England,  as 
they  included  impressment  and  the  killing  of  our  citizens  with  htf 
cannon  off  onr  shores,  rendered  a  wU  with  one  or  the  other  countty 
almost  inevitable.  Home  questions  of  a  highly  exciting  natnra  alsd 
existed,  and  were  of  dally  discussion  in  the  presi ;  amtmg  others, 
that  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  files  of  the  Aurora,  of  which  Col.  Duane  was  elill  Editor,  con- 
tain Mr.  Rash's  contributions  on  this  subject  against  the  renewal  Ol 
the  charter,  on  Mr.  Madison's  original  ground  of  its  imconstitutton- 
ality.  His  father,  though  never  in  active  politjca,  nor  at  aU  a  party 
man,  afler  the  Rerolutionary  struggle  ended,  was  nererthelesa  always 
opposed  in  his  opinions  to  the  banking  and  paper  Bystems,  and  corres- 
ponded with  Mr.  Madison  on  the  fbndlng  system ;  in  the  strong  con- 
demoalioa  of  which  he  joined.  The  ton  had  been  deeply  indociti- 
nated  in  the  same  opinions.  Hence  his  opposition  to  the  rechaKer 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  in  unison  with  his  early  con- 
victions ;  as  has  been  the  case  with  thousands,  owing  to  the  mnrpa- 
tions  of  the  late  bank ;  for  these  usurpations  all  honorable  and  cor- 
rect merchants,  like  the  Presidents  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  old  Thomas  Willing  of  Fhiladdphia,  and  David  Lenox,  thou^ 
of  the  Federal  party.  Would  hare  joined  in  condemning,  as  having 
Sprung  from  a  reckless  school  of  font  and  unwarrantable  speculation, 
not  from  any  of  their  maxims  of  badiing.  Thomas  Willing  would 
have  gone  to  the  rack  before  he  wotild  hare  issued  as  currency  the 
notes  of  a  defunct  bank,  have  farongfat  down  upon  himself  a  penal 
statute  from  Congress. 

In  November,  1811,  on  the  appointment  of  the  late  Jsdge  Dnval 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, then  President,  immediately  nominated  Mr.  Rush  to  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  which  Jndge  Oural  had  vacated.  This 
appointment  was  entirely  unexpected  by  him,  as  it  had  been  misought ; 
buf  it  seems  to  hare  been  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  democratic 
party  of  hia  State,  whose  favor  and  confidence  he  universally  enjoyed, 
to  an  extent  never  surpassed  perhaps  by  any  one  at  his  age.  He  de- 
clined accepting  this  appointment  at  first,  but  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  on  receiving  the  commission,  asking  time  to  deUrente.  He 
did  not  accept  it  until  he  had  ascertained  from  that  source,  thai  its 
duties  would  raise  no  official  impediment  to  the  occaaional  exercise 
of  his  profession  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  should  he  in-- 
cline  to  do  so.  The  ensuiug  January  he  removed  with  his  bmily* 
having  married  a  southern  lady,  to  Washingtcm. 
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The  friencUhip  betvSen  hii  father  and  Mr.  M4disDn  Wu  k  good 
psBBport  to  the  kiod  dispositioua  of  the  letter  tawaids  him  on  bis  fint 
arriral  in  Washington  j  and  it  wu  his  good  fertune  to  gain  the  esteem 
a&d  friendship  of  lliat  great  and  gdtMl  man,  and  to  have  been  honored 
with  his  Gttifidence  erer  afterwards. 

The  war  haviiig  been  declared  against  England  in  June,  181S,  Hr.- 
Rosh  was  selected  to  delirer  a  public  oration  in  Washi^fton  on  the 
4th  of  July  immediately  following.  The  occasion  was  a  marked  onOf 
aoA  the  auditory  not  lesS  so,  consisting  of  the  President,  Heads  o^ 
Department,  nearly  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  CongteUf 
beaides  citizens  atid  slrsBgers — the  foreign  ministers  among  (he  lat- 
ter. It  was  delivered  la  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  RepreseitfaliveSf 
and  made  a  large  addition  to  his  rising  repuiatian^  It  has  been  pre- 
served among  die  repositories  of  American  elo^eace ;  and  no  mow 
need  here  be  said  of  it  than  barely  to  remark,  that  in  portraying  th« 
causes  of  the  war,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  both  just  snd  neces- 
sary, the  vitiwB  which  he  gave  of  the  qnestion  of  impiessmeDt  show- 
ed a  perfect  knowledge  of  thst  whole  subject,  and  Ixave  Ufl  on  record 
<m  e^Kwition  of  it*  whether  as  to  sigument  or  rhetoric,  force  or  fire, 
not  easy  to  have  been  surpassed  on  such  an  occasion  j  parts  of  which 
have  passed  into  the  nsdonal  classicslity  of  our  school-books  as  mo- 
dels of  patriotic  eloquence.  As  the  contest  proceeded,  few  persona 
in  the  country  did  more  towards  causing  its  true  nature  to  be  rightly 
understood.  His  mind  and  pen  were  always  active  and  ardent  in  ex- 
plaining and  uj^lding  the  causs  of  his  country  ;  in  exhortation  snd 
eaconrsgement  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Fedeialiste  upon 
the  Administration ;  the  effects  of  whose  opposition  undoubtedly  were 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy.  The  columns  of  the 
National  lolelhgencer,  then  the  greet  Democratic  p(^>er  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  nation,  and  the  Democratic  press  of  Pliiladelphia,  were 
the  influential  channels  through  which  his  patriotic  ptoductionB  chief- 
ly reached  the  public  ;  (he  latter  paper,  conducted  by  his  zealous 
Mend  Colonel  Binna,  having  first  given  circulation  W  his  communis 
cations  under  the  signature  of  "  John  Dickiikson  " — ^the  same  stgaabua 
that  he  adopted  while  explaining  at  s  later  day,  in  the  Globe,  the  po- 
licy of  General  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  French  treaty  of  indemnity. 
In  the  session  of  1813  his  early  friend  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  then  in 
the  Htnise  of  Representatives,  was  his  gueel  in  Washington ;  and  their 
efibrts  were  united,  as  they  have  been  aince,  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  the  former  being  at  thst  time  her  zealous  and  eloquent  cham- 
pioo  in  Congress.  In  the  aimmier  of  1814,  when  the  war  was  as- 
tmnii^  its  greatest  fnry,  and  Federal  Opposition  proportioosbly  angv 
menting  ita  own,  Mr.  Ruah  addressed  s  letter  to  the  Mayw  of  Phila- 
delphia, apprising  him  of  Admiral  Cochrsae's  hostils  intentions  along 
our  shores,  before  his  iitcendiary  proAsmations  were  msdfi  public ; 
for  which  letter  he  received  torrents  of  Federal  abuse.    A  few  weeks- 
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aAnwuda  WubiDgMn  wu  aacked,  iu  edifiaea,  Radicated  la  Ae 
peaceful  arts,  and  to  lagisUtion,  brnnt,  Bahivora  appnacbed,  aad 
Phttadfllpkia  thieatMMd. 

In  Fd>niai7,  1814,  tlw  posta  of  Seeretaiy  of  the  TieHory  and 
Attorney  General  baing  racant,  the  fennei  bj  ibe  reaigaataoD  of  Mr. 
Pincknay,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Gdlatia  hanog  orentaid  tlu  time  it  waa 
kept  open  for  him  while  engaged  in  negotiatioiia  for  peace  abroad, 
Mr.  MadiaoQ  placed  either  post  at  Mr.  Ruah'a  di^oaal,  lesring  th» 
docisi<H)  with  hinuelf.  He  was  then  thir^-thne  yeara  of  age.  He 
went  into  the  latter,  and  thua,  aa  a  member  of  the  Calrinet,  becana 
aaaociaied  with  the  PresidmM  in  his  official,  aa  ha  had  already  poa- 
aeaeed  hia  personal,  confidence.  Hia  babita  (rf  inveatigatioa  and 
Btudr,  e^ci^y  in  the  field  of  public  law,  had  laid  the  beet  fowndatina 
far  a  knowledge  of  the  high  dntiea  of  this  important  atation.  For 
Aeii  diacharge  he  wm  nceordingly  alwaya  foimd  ready ;  and  by  re- 
aiding  in  Waahingtott,  and  ceaaing  to  practice  in  Mhor  coarts,  he  was 
dwaya  at  hand.  One  of  hia  early  acta  waa  a  letter  to  the  Diatiict 
Attorney  of  MaasacbnseUa  on  the  eubjecl  of  our  citizens  holding  tnler- 
eourae  with  the  enemy  by  going  on  board  of  their  shipe  within  our 
waten  or  off  the  coctets  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  with  the  hgkta  at  a 
mind  inibued  with  the  principlea  applicable  to  the  belbgeient 
and  neutral  atate  of  nations,  and  cognizant  of  the  political  obligatians 
of  the  citizm,  he  discriminatad  the  caaea  of  lawfbl  and  unlawful  iaXn- 
cooTM  with  the  enemy.  This  letter  waa  pnbliahed  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  and  elsewhere,  and  had  its  effect  in  helping  to  djaaaini- 
nala  cmrect  views  on  a  anbject  so  important ;  and  the  general  oomtd- 
nesa  of  the  (qnniona  he  gave  to  the  different  depaitmenta  of  the 
Government,  in  all  the  variety  and  c<MnpUcatioir  of  its  serviee  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  the  changing  face  of  thinga  on  a  retum  to.  peaco, 
haa  neret  been  called  in  question.  It  may  be  added,  that  with  the 
exceptiim  of  one  of  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  he  waa 
praetfated  by  a  dangeroua  illness,  daring  which  he  was  consoled  by  a 
daily  visit  at  hia  bed-side  from  Mr.  MadiacHi  for  ueariy  four  weeka, 
he  WBS  never  found  wanting  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  perJofmanco 
of  hia  duty  before  that  high  and  imposing  tribunal,  being  alwnya  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  causea  of  the  United  Sialea  aa  Uiey  were  called 
on  for  argument.  While  a  mender  of  the  C^inet,  be  k^  a  rainuie, 
as  long  the  war  laatod,  of  what  passed  at  every  Cabinet  meeiiDg,  and 
did  Ike  aaroe  of  events  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  noting 
down  firora  time  to  time  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Madison  whsB 
canying  with  them  a  public  intereat.  Nor  must  the  tact  bo  omitted, 
that  as  a  cabinet  councillor,  though  youngest  in  the  body,  he  was  tb* 
atrenuouB  and  imshaken  advocate  for  the  roost  vigorous  war  meaaoiea 
against  the  enemy,  which  the  Federaliata,  at  every  stage  of  the  war, 
were  endeavoring  to  parajyae'and  check ;  not  only  by  their  rancor 
ons  c^ipoaitioa  to  Mr.  Madiaon,  whom  at  last  tbey  were  for  sending  to 
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Bftft  widi  BaaiptHa,  tot  hf  oonatantly  helding  o«t  delnsiTtt  «q»ci«- 
ttons  of  petos— dMhnng  >lwft^  tint  the  Bi^ish  deairad  it,  bat  ibal 
«nr  AdaloMtntioii  did  not  In  proportion  to  A«  xeml  with  wUck  Mr. 
Rwh  WW  known  to  (^>pDse  tbwe  sad  uinilar  unpUriotic  wai  fabo 
■UegatHHu,  did  he  dnw  down  Federal  honilitjr,  sad  beoome  an  object 
of  ita  BBsparni^  Bttacks. 

WhOe  Attorney  Generd,  anAct  of  CongreH  daTolTodiipaBUm,iii 
eoDJnnetion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  Mr.  Monroe,  the  dnty  of 
preeeritog  the  plan  and  manner  m  which  a  new  editkm  of  the  laws 
ofthe  United  Sutea  should  be  pnUiabed.  As  the  first  law  officer  of 
&o  GoTomment,  the  execution  of  this  dniy  waa  chiefly  aasnmed  1^ 
Hr.  Roah.  He  submitted  his  plan,  which  was  a  comprehensiTe  one, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stste,  by  whom  it  was  af^Htived  in  all  its  parts. 
It  directed  for  die  first  time  the  Tepublication  at  large  of  all  repealed 
or  expired  lawe  and  treaties,  in  order  that  the  progress  snd  history  of 
onr  whole  system  of  federal  legislation,  as  well  as  of  ma  international 
relatioBfl,  might  be  traced  by  easy  reference  to  every  law  or  treaty 
that  had  erer  had  siDBtence  in  onr  code.  It  directed  the  ezan^natioa 
of  the  jonm&ls  of  die  <dd  CMigresa  during  the  CoBfedenOion,  with  o 
▼iew  to  the  npoblication  in  fnU>of  pit  such  acts  or  orttioances  as 
affected  the  territorial  domain  of  the  States  m  Union ;  or  as  might  serre 
to  connect,  by  a  short  dironological  series,  the  eariy  official  acta  of 
the  Revirfitionaty  Government,  or  those  of  the  CoiflBderatioB  betwoca 
•83  and  '88,  wHh  the  fonnaiion  of  the  present  Cmistitntion  of  iho 
Un^ed  Ststes.  The  wiiole  work  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Rndl 
with  die  gtostost  care,  and  fiwms  the  edition  of  1815  in  five  rtAaaaa. 
Tlw  firat  vtJniBe,  whi^  compTises  the  docmnMits  last  described,  ««■- 
mins  a  body  of  uKient  and  fundamental  law  belonging  to  onr  Fedenl 
and  Slate  systeias  of  govermnent,  than  which  no  other  of  the  seme  com- 
pass is  more  valwAle  at  the  present  day  to  the  atndent  of  oar  poUtical 
Matoty  and  to  die  jurist ;  and  none  is  more  authentic,  since  every 
docament  ms  invariaUy  ct^lated  with  the  original  roil  deposited  in 
the  Department  of  State,  where  the  original  roll  existed.  His  ptsa  is 
pabbshed  at  the  commencement  of  the  edition,  and  may  be  coasnlted 
with  advantage  by  any  one  deuious  of  embodying  in  the  best  forms 
Ob  atatotory  code  of  uiy  of  onr  States,  as  it  has  formed  the  model  for 
Ihnt  of  the  Union. 

OnRb.  Monroe's  installation  in  the  Presidency,  inMaroh,  1817,  be 
^ppdiated  Mr.  Adanw  Secretary  of  State,  recaUiBg  him  ftom  the  Lon- 
dM  imsrioM  where  he  then  was.  Until  he  could  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Rush  was  omnmissioBed  by  the  President  to  act  as  Snore* 
taryof  SMt.  This  appointment  being  temporary,  only  a  partial  shaio 
of  its  duties  devolved  upon  him.  He  corre^onded  with  dM  Spaniak 
lOnister,  Mr.  Onis,  on  om  relations  with  Spain ;  held  interrisws  with 
the  Abb£  Coma,  Minister  ftom  Porttigd— hut  stSl  better  knowa  as 
4hs  veaOtshle  sage  sad  philosi^hor  of  Postogal,  sirf  friond  sf  Ur. 
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J«ff«mn— «L  our  niatioia  with  tluit  coontry  prodoMd  by  the  rcTOhi- 
tkm  in  Peraambaco ;  and  cooclvdad  an  arrasg«inent  with  the  Bibish 
Miniatei,  Mi.  Bagot,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain 
and  ihe  United  Stat«B  should  reci|vocally  dismantle  their  naral  foicea 
upon  the  northern  lakes,  Umiting  it  to  cme  Teasel  <ri  each  of  the  lakes, 
of  not  more  than  ons  hundred  tons  harden,  and  anned  with  only  on* 
fiif^itoen  pound  'H">'">^  Thia  was  the  principal  dijdomatic  buiness 
whichaddeditself  to  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  the  home  busineaa  of  the 
Depaxtmott  during  the  seaaon  he  was  connected  with  it.  But  he  has 
often  spoken  of  it  as  tm»  that  affiirded  him  a  rich  treat  by  the  oppor- 
tunities it  opened  to  him  of  reading,  in  the  original,  the  correeponctence 
of  our  esriy  and  illustriona  diplomatic  men — Franklin,  the  elder  Adams, 
Jeffersm,  Jay,  and  othets  of  Rerolntionaiy  fame.  The  vcdumes  COU' 
tainting  it  were  aaiU  to  hia  houae  after  office  hours,  and  he  waa  enabled 
to  ravel  in  theae  pages  of  poUtical  wisdom,  tagaci^,  and  knowledge, 
from  men  whose  names  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  di[dMnatie 
history,  and  the  treasures  of  whose  minds  are  generally  oonreyed  in 
ft  style  of  auch  daaaic  pniity.  Mr.  Adama  arrived  in  the  United 
States  tawsrda  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  and  soon  afterwards  en* 
tared  iqion  the  duties  of  the  Depaztment,  of  which  Mr.  Rush  had  been 
the  incumbent  for  six  months. 

The  contest  for  Govenior  between  Mr.  Findlay  and  Mr.  Heiater 
coming  cm  tt  ahoot  dus  time  in  Pemuylvania,  Mr.  Rush's  devotion  to 
the  intaraata  and  pnqiarity  of  his  State  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
nere  ^ectator  of  it  although  residing  in  Washington.  He  took  an 
nctiva  part  in  the  election  with  hia  pen,  exerting  his  utmost  zeal  in 
favor  ot  the  Damoocatic  candidate,  Mr.  Findlay,  who  was  taken  up  as 
ihe  succeasor  of  Governor  Snyder — that  pure  patriot  and  wise  Chief 
Magistrate,  so  long  the  favorite  and  boaat  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
hia  piecea  that  ai^Mared  in  the  DemocraiLC  press  waa  reputdiahed  io 
Philadelirflia  in  the  pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  thionghmn  the  State 
with  acknowledged  advantage.  He  had  the  aaUsfaction  to  witness  the 
auocess  of  hia  friend  and  candidate,  Mr.  Findlay,  in  opposition  to  lus 
Federal  cotr^wtiior. 

On  the  3lBt  of  October,  1817,  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Rnah 
Envojr  £ztraordinary  and  Minister  PlenipotentiaTy  to  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain.  It  may  be  suf^Ktaed  that  his  previoua  pursuita  and 
(raining  had  qualified  him  for  this  new  atation,  which  came  to  him  as 
nnaolidtedas  it  was  naturally  gratifying  at  his  time  of  life.  Itopened 
U  that  en  of  our  affairs  a  wide  uid  dignified  aphare  of  public  duty. 
The  war  with  Greu  Britain  over,  it  became  an  important  object 
with  «ar  Govemmeut  to  settle  a  great  number  of  questions  remain' 
jng  unadjusted  with  that  nation,  the  discussion  of  which  in  time  of 
|>eace  might  give  better  hope  of  useful  results  than  had  ever  been 
accoD^Ushed  anterior  to  the  war,  when  practical  wronga  were  cob- 
jMandy  prodocing  an  irritated  state  of  fee^g  hetwew  the  two  coiu* 
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tms.  To  Mr.  Rnah  ■wen  to  be  cmfided  the  bigh  duties  ud  negotia- 
(iona  to  be  enterod  optn  in  these  hopes.  Hi.  Adams,  with  his  hsppy 
oonunand  of  resoarcea  for  compliment,  as  of  resources  for  ereiytbing, 
perceiving  that  while  temponrily  in  the  Department  ot  State  he  had 
been  aiming  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  omr  foreign  afikirs, 
jocosely  remai^ked,  before  he  took  his  departure  for  England,  that  he 
shonld  bare  to  treat  him  as  Hemy  IV.  did  Stilly  when  he  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  England— "  make  him  write  hia  own  instmc- 
tions."  With  the  ample  and  tbio  ones  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Rush  em- 
baikedwith  his  family  iiomAnnapoIiB  for  London  in  NoTember,18t7, 
in  the  Franklin  seventy-four,'  Conmwdcse  Stewart. 

The  incumbent  of  the  London  miasioa  ia  at  all  times  loaded  with  a 
crowded  variety  of  business,  direct  and  incidental ;  and  it  would  be  in 
-vain,  in  a  limited  sketch  like  this,  to  attempt  am  enumeration  of  a 
tithe  of  all  that  fell  into  Mr.  Rush's  hands  while  on  this  missian, 
dnring  the  prolonged  term  of  more  than  seven  years.  His  official 
conespondence,  which  maybe  seen  in  aome  sixoi  ei^folioe  in  the 
Department  of  State,  attests  that  he  was  no  idler.  He  wrote  also 
largely  to  the  President  in  the  shi^  of  private  and  informed  letters, 
from  the  £ist  year  of  hia  leaidenco  to  the  last,  besides  maintaining, 
mder  Mr,  Adama's  instmctions,  a  regular  cmrespondeBce  with  sll  ooi 
£)reiga  miniaters  and  diplomatic  agents  in  Europe  and  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  in  order  that  in  that  great  centre  of  poUtical  and  commercial 
affairs  where  he  was  stationed,  he  might  be  constantly  receiving  and 
imparting  information  to  bear  usefully  on  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
foreign  interests  in  all  their  broadest  relations.  The  first  regular 
negotiatian  upon  which  he  entered  with  the  British  government  was 
in  August,  Ifilfi,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  subjects 
brought  into  it  were  manifold — }.  The  slave  question  under  the  treaty 
of  Ohutt.  2.  The  Fisheries.  3.  The  North  Western  Boundary  line, 
and  Ctdnmbia  River  queationa.  4.  The  lenevral  of  the  commercial 
convention  of  1815.  5.  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Biitish  West  India  Islands,  and  that  between  the  United  States 
and  their  North  American  colonies,  inland  and  by  sea.  6.  Impress- 
ment. 7.  The  law  of  blockade.  8.  The  colonial  trade  in  time  of 
war.  9.  The  law  of  contraband,  and  various  minor  questitms.  After 
ample  discussions,  which  continued  until  the  20th  of  October,  the 
[denipotentiaiies  of  the  two  nations  agreed  upon  and  signed  on  that 
day  a  treaty  or  convention,  by  which  the  frilowing  points,  from  among 
die  above  contested  ones,  were  airanged : — 1.  The  Fisheries,  secvring 
to  n>  the  right  to  fish  off  certsin  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Britiah  pos- 
Bsssiona  north  of  us,  and  within  their  bays  and  harbors ;  whereby  an 
imminent  prospect  of  ctriliaion  between  the  two  countries  was  i^event- 
ed,  the  BiitiBh  contending  that  we  had  lost  all  our  fishing  rights  mider 
the  old  breaty  of  1793  by  the  war  of  1812  ;  which  we  denied.  2.  The 
tmaiBiy  ii^e  £tom  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    3.  An  artjoje  ejbctiag 
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« t«Bipont7  unngcmeat  of  cUim  heyond  tha  Ro<^  Mmb^us  nd 
to  the  Calumbu  Kirsr.  4.  A  pralongUisn  Sot  ton  yeaa  ef  the  rw— iwi- 
cialconTention  then  in  eziMencflbetwe^  die  two  countries.  AndS.an 
uticle  that  Uid  tke  fonndation,  throng  an  umpurage  bj  tbe  EDqwroi 
of  Rnssia,  of  indemnification  to  ow  soothem  citixens  wboae  tUxna 
had  been  canied  off  by  th»  Bhtiah  ships  at  the  close  of  die  last  war, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  Bemdes  the  joiat  official  despatch 
fitom  Mr.  GoUolin  and  hiinaair,  containing  the  report  oi  this  negotia- 
tion,  with  all  the  a^uments,  aa  pnUished  among  oar  State  Papers, 
Mr.  Rush  transmitted  to  Mr.  Moiuoe  a  foil  account  of  it  in  a,  sepuate 
comnnmicotion  taken  fixKn  his  own  private  journal  kept  of  STeiy  day's 
proceeding. 

He  did  not,  while  in  England,  confine  his  Wention  or  his  commn- 
nicstkms  to  busineBs  strictly  official,  bot  extended  bodi  over  a  wider 
snr&ce,  in  the  hope  of  F""^F"g  Ms  public  residence  there  tuefnl  to 
his  oonnt^  in  other  tfaings.  On  the  state  of  Eim^wan  politics  ge> 
nerally  he  wrote  whenever  deriving  information  fiom  sources  other 
disn  those  <^>ened  by  the  press  to  sll ;  and  it  was  his  hkbit  oocb  a 
jear  to  present  to  the  Secreluy  of  State,  from  personal  observation 
and  intpuries,  pariiamenlarf  documents  extunined  and  digested,  and 
■11  other  sources  of  iofotmation  accessible,  besides  general  viewa  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  British  Empiie,  as  regarded  oMnmerce,  ma- 
nnfactnrea,  her  instttotionB  of  public  toica  and  finance,  and  other  sta- 
tistical matter.  To  the  gretf  naval  estaUiahnientB  of  En^aad  he 
gave,  at  all  intervals,  an  especial  attention ;  visiting  several  times, 
from  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  interests  and  gkwy  of  oar  own  navy, 
and  a  personal  fondness  fu  ssch  inqniries,  the  great  naval  onenala 
of  En^and,  and  transmitting,  ss  velmitBiy  commanicatiimB  to  the 
Navy  Department,  or  board  of  Navy  CoDnnbaionere,  or  to  some  ons 
of  our  navel  constructors,  whatever  struck  him  during  dteie  viaits  that 
^peaied  to  be  worthy  of  note.  He  did  the  aone— «nd  patticiUarly  in 
letters  to  Commodore  Rodgera  as  Preeident  of  Un  Navy  Board,  and 
to  Commodore  Decatnr  as  his  personal  correqxmdent — whenever  ob- 
taining, throngh  his  intercourse  with  those  who  directed  the  naval 
adminiittratiwi  of  England,  information  that  he  thought  might  be  <rf 
use ;  caiefnlly  mentioning  new  pkns  that  were  execnting  or  project- 
ed, and  new  inventions  for  carrying  forward  naval  science. 

The  sxecution  of  AHnthnot  and  Anditiater,  for  joining  the  Senu- 
■K^e  Indians  who  were  st  wsr  with  ns,  raised  at  first  a  jxodigioBi 
flante  in  England.  The  fact  of  the  commanding  general  of  an  Ame- 
ricas army  hanging  two  British  subjects  contrary  to  the  untenca  of 
R  court  martial,  was  at  fint  blu^  BtarUing  to  the  English.  Thsy 
could  not  endwatand  it,  and  osMwd  honoi-etnick.  This  evcoit  de- 
VQlved  upon  Mr.  Rush  an  impoctant  and  delicate  duty.  The  stocks 
G>ll  under  the  first  shock  of  the  news,  bom  an  ^qirabenaiim  that  war 
woidd  firilow.    Oia-  Miniator  was  anxionsly  looked  to  by  the  British 
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gDTwnmsitt  for  Aa  nocsMtry  eiJilwutuMU.  Note  opm  note  cams  to 
him  firam  Lord  CBStlwe&gh  beuing  the  endtHsemeot,  "  Immediats." 
His  inlerrlewa  with  him  w«e  fiequaat  utd  pralonged,  and  with  what 
discretioai,  united  to  fiimaeBv,  he  carried  himself  on  that  whole  occv 
■ion,  his  official  deipatchas  to  qui  GoTsnimeiit  will  attett.  He  had 
la  defend  General  Jat^wa  against  the  -wiuAo  amj  o£  the  British  Ca- 
binet, with  Lord  Casdeieagh,  Lord  Livei^Mxil,  and  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  Tan,  one  and  all  of  them  prejtidiced  agaiast  him  in  the  beginning, 
in  common  with  the  British  pidblic  at  hurg«  and  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liameiU,  to  aa  ezteal  not  easy  to  be  conceived — to  such  an  extent  isr 
deed  that  Lord  Castlarea^  declared,  that  "  lear  might  have  been  pro- 
duetd  bf  koldiMg  up  ajlnger"  Wretch,  tyrant,  ruffian,  murderer,  sa^ 
Tage  of  hell,  were  among  die  epithets  that  tiie  newip^ters  of  Iion- 
dm  iaTiahed  i^on  him.  Mr.  Rtuh  lua  often  recurred  to  this  period, 
in  convenatiaa  widi  his  Mends,  as  one  of  eUraordinaiy  interest,  and 
to  himself  as  the  most  anxious  of  his  missitm ;  mentioning  among 
other  anecdotes,  that  a  deformed  and  hideous  piciture  of  the  Gener^ 
was.pnraded  in  the  str«ets,  the  men  who  held  it  up  m  a  pole  bellow- 
ing forth,  is  vociferous  repetition,  ('  Jackson  the  Mdsderer  !" 
But  the  defence  of  o«i  hero,  while  an  anxious  task,  was  triumphantly 
accmnplished  on  all  the  points  on  which  he  bad  been  assailed,  by  the 
pntiiotic  zeal,  knoviedge  and  conciliatory  course  of  Mr.  Rush,  aided 
by  the  powerAil  and  just  e^msition  which  Mr.  Adams  had  given  of 
the  case  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mt.  Erring,  our  Minister  in  Spain, 
a  copy  of»  which  was  sent  to  hkn.  Mr.  Rush  distinctly  justified  oar 
hemic  and  induced  chief  on  the  giotmd  of  ktimatnty  as  well  aa  all 
the  grounds  of  public  law ;  and  showed  the  imperioas  necessity  «tf 
making  an  example  of  these  two  mm,  who,  worae  a  great  deal  than 
the  sBTages  themselves,  stirred  up  the  latter  k>  the  butchery  of  om 
citizens  akmg  the  frontior,  and  to  die  slaughter  of  whole  fumhes,  wo- 
men and  chiUren  iadnded,  in  methods  of  atrocity  to  make  humanity 


Ht.  Tompkins  was  at  this  time  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
but  wan  taken  vp  in  1880  as  candidate  for  Garemor  in  New  York, 
and  ran  against  Mr.  CliolDn.  Had  he  been  chosen,  a  vaeancy  would 
hsve  existed  in  the  Vice-Presidescy,  and  the  country  was  beginning 
ta  bend  its  thoughts  towards  a  sucoessor  to  Mr.  Tfflnpkins  m  the  event 
ot  this  cmtingency.  A  Democratic  CooveBtion  that  assembled  that 
year  at  Lewietown  in  Pennsylvania,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  th« 
re^ominatioa  of  Governor  Fin^ay,  that  aUe  head  of  the  party  at 
that  time  sod  steriisg  cbamgifA  of  their  principles  and  cause  at  all 
times,  abo  ■MBtnated  Mr.  Rush,  although  in  Engjaad,  kn  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  in  case  the  eoMingenoy  is  question  ^uld  occur — the 
most  signal  madt  oC  confidsnoe  Hut  could  then  have  been  leposed  ia 
himhy  the  I>emDoracy  of  Pennsylvania.  To  so  impressive  and  endear- 
ing aa  evidence  of  tmnfidenea  and  aSediw  irom  hia  native  Slate,  be 
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ynt  dee[dy  sensible,  and  dung  to  it  is  s  proud  trophy  in  *.  fon^n 
land.  To  be  remombeied  at  all  when  absent  is  gratitying — to  be  so 
remembered  doubly  gratifying,  as  it  holds  up  to  the  world  of  strangers 
an  authentic  proof  of  qualities  and  merits  being  appreciated  where 
they  bare  been  longest  and  best  known. 

A  remaiksbte  incident  in  Mr.  Rush's  mission  to  England  was  the 
OTeiture  of  Mr.  Canning  to  him  in  the  sununet  and  autumn  of  1823 
OB  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  American  states.  It  had  been  s  regelar 
part  of  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  these  rising  states,  a 
dn^  which  he  never  failed  zealously  to  perform,  above  all  in  striving 
to  cMiciliate,  in  all  just  ways  at^  upon  all  pnqwi  occasions,  the  good 
will  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  England  in  theii  behalf ;  towards 
which  end  he  had  repeated  interviews  with  Lord  Casilereagh  in  all 
the  earlier  parts  of  his  mission,  and  there  are  authentic  testimonials 
of  the  good  service  he  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty 
in  South  America  in  these  ways  during  his  mission.  At  his  domicil 
the  informal  Tepresentatives  and  agents  of  the  new  states  who  flocked 
to  London  thiougliout  a  period  of  five  years,  found  a  hoqiitable  recep- 
tion, social  countenance,  and  ihe  warmest  political  sympathy;  la 
which  the  Garcia  del  Rios,  the  Paioissiens,  the  Rarengas,  and  other 
distinguished  names  of  the  new  states,  could  bear  testimony.  But  in 
the  autumn  of  1823,  their  cause,  prosperous  aa  it  had  been  up  to  that 
time,  began  to  look  glocMny.  France,  under  the  old  Bourbons,  had 
Bude  war  upon  the  constitutitHial  aystem  of  Spain ;  the  Duke  D'An- 
gonl^ne  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  with  a  French  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  announced  in  his  proclamations,  almost  in  direct 
words,  an  intention,  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance  were  to  join,  of 
stretching  their  united  arms  across  the  ocean  to  reinslave  Spanish 
America  as  soon  as  they  should  have  cloven  dovrn  libeity  in  old 
Spain.  The  French  troops  were  rapidly  making  theii  way  through 
Spain,  and  Cadiz,  the  last  strong-hold  of  the  constitutional  party,  was 
soon  expected  to  fall.  England  got  alarmed.  Mr.  Canning  was  then 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  af^iroached  Mr.  Rush,  as  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States,  to  sound  him  on  the  policy  of  the  two  nations 
interposing,  by  some  fontud  convention  or  other  joint  act,  theii  infiii- 
ence  and  determination  to  check  the  execution  of  the  dangeronv 
schemes  of  this  unholy  confederacy  of  Emperora  and  Kings.  Notes 
passed  uid  conferences  were  held  of  a  highly  confidential  nature 
between  the  two  functionaries,  which  have  never  been  published  t^ 
either  Government.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Rush  declined 
jdedging  hia  Government  to  anything,  unless  England  would  place 
herself  in  equal  condition  with  the  United  States,  by  acknowledging, 
sa  Ihe  latter  had  then  dmte,  the  independence  of  the  new  states,  as- 
signing his  reasons  why  she  should  take  this  step.  In  that  event  Mr. 
Rush  declares  his  readiness  to  throw  himself  in  the  breach,  and  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  taking  die  joint  neaauM  [»oposed  1^  £ng- 
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kiid,  thou^  without  inatnicdoiu  from  hie  GoTeinment,  fot  which 
there  was  no  time  to  wait.  England  declined  to  take  at  that  time  the 
■tap  which  Mr.  Rush  required.  The  latter  kept  our  Government 
fully  infonned  of  what  was  goitlg  on  b^  the  eutiest  possible  opporta- 
nities,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  its  approbation  of  his  whole 
Gonrse  under  an  eme^ncf  so  critical.  This  was  the  more  accepta- 
ble to  him  as  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  judgment  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  emergency.  Mr.  Monroe  was  heard  to 
say,  that  if  the  Cabinet  had  been  at  his  elbow,  step  by  step,  he  could 
DOt  hsTo  acted  more  to  his  satisfaction.  His  communications  were 
the  key  to  those  memorable  declarations  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Message  of 
the  second  of  December,  1823,  received  with  such  enthusiasm  t^  the 
whole  country,  that  the  United  States  could  not  behold  sach  an  inter- 
position by  the  Holy  AUiaoco  "  in  any  form  with  indifference  ;"  and 
that  "  the  Anurieaa  eontinerttt,  fry  thejne  and  independent  condition 
tMch  they  had  aaaamed  and  maintdined,  loere  henceforth  not  to  be  can- 
ttdered  aa  ru&jeets /or  Jitture  eolonitation  by  any  European  pov^." 

In  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning  this  important  subject  is  touchedi 
the  author  remarking,  that — "  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Aogust,  1823| 
Mr.  Canning  soimded  Mr.  Rush,  the  then  Minister  of  die  United 
Ststes  in  this  country,  as  to  whether  in  his  opinion  the  moment  were 
not  sniTod  when  the  two  GoTcmmeuts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates  might  not  come  to  some  understanding  with  each  other  on  the 
nibJBct  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies  ;  and  whether  it  wOuld  not 
be  expedient  for  themselves,  and  beneficial  for  the  world,  that  the 
principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed."  The 
■waA.  adds :  "  As  HaX  gentleman's  answer  is  written  in  the  same 
spirit  of  confidence,  it  will  not  be  right,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  now 
material,  to  state  the  nature  of  that  answer,  farther  than  lo  say  that  in 
every  respect  it  was  highly  creditable  to  ita  distinguished  author,'' 

Mr.  Rush  desired  to  return  home  to  his  country  in  1823,  and  wrot* 
to  Mr.  Monroe  to  that  efi'ect.  This  was  prevented  by  a  very  extensive 
negotiation  being  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Government  in  that  yesr^ 
which  did  not  clcwe  mlUl  Angnst,  1634.  Its  importuit  and  onerous 
duties  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  his  stay  until  the  year  following. 
The  negotiation  was  one  of  unusual  compass,  atid  embraced  questions 
of  novel^  as  well  as  great  magnitude.  The  right  (rf  the  United  States^ 
on  grounds  of  natural  as  well  as  put^c  law,  to  the  navigation  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  In  its  whole  length  and  breaddi,  to  and  irom  the 
sea,  was  on  this  o^easiou  for  the  first  time  brought  into  dlscnsaioii 
with  Great  Britain.  Their  right  to  the  territory  weat  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  their  righU  along  the  North  West  coaat  of  America, 
were  also  asaeitod  and  discnaaed  in  a  ibanner  far  more  full  and  expli- 
cit than  in  his  former  n^otiation  jointly  with  Mr.  Gallatin.  The 
West  India  Trade  question,  under  various  new  lights  since  the  fanner 
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negotiadon,  was  most  copiously  treated ;  the  Nortli  Eastam  Boandajj 
question,  now  grown  to  be  so  f<wmidable,  was  handled  under  sanw 
of  its  earliet  aspects  before  being  submitted  to  the  King  of  Hollaud ; 
several  maritime  questions  of  great  moment,  sod  various  other  points 
and  io|ficB  of  high  international  concern,  which  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  pmpose  of  such  a  sketch  as  this  even  to  enumerate.  Foreseeing 
the  great  labor,  and  still  more  the  responslbili^,  of  so  compUcated  a 
negotiatioa,  he  was  desirous  of  a  collei^(ue ;  more  especially  as  two 
{denipoientiaries,  Mj.  Hnskisson  sod  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  were 
appointed  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  opportunity  of  coo- 
■tant  access  to  the  British  Cabinet  during  its  progress.  A  special 
Secretary  was  also  appointed  by  England  to  keep  the  records  of  that 
negotiation, — in  so  important  a  hght  was  it  regarded.  That  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  grant  Mr.  Rush  a  colleague  must  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  its  confidence  in  his  unassisted  abiUty  and  prudence.  Mr.  Adams's 
instructions  were  full  and  able,  as  they  always  were  to  our  foreign 
Ministers  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  of  such  magnitnde  and 
scope,  it  must  needs  have  happened,  and  did,  that  he  would  be  often 
lefl  to  the  reswuces  of  his  own  mind  to  solve  difficulties  not  antici- 
pated, and  meet  (Uscussioos  started  by  the  occasion.  His  full  report 
of  the  whole  negotiation  at  its  close,  though  writing  to  the  Gorenunent 
from  time  to  time  during  its  pendency,  is  contained  in  an  official  des- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  the  12lh  of  August,  1824,  coio- 
prising  sixty  closely  printed  pages,  as  published  by  the  Senate  in  Janu- 
ary,  1S25 ;  which  Is  not  mentioned  as  a  merit,  but  only  as  a  pnx^  of 
the  compass  of  its  matter,  its  merit  rather  consisting  in  its  condenaa- 
tion.  Although  no  trea^  was  effected  by  this  negotiation — (except 
one  for  a  restricted  concert  of  naval  operations  between  the  two  pow- 
ers against  the  slave  trade,  which  the  Senate  did  not  ratify) — mnch 
was  done  towards  ascertaining  the  policy  and  views  of  Great  Britain, 
on  many  points  of  great  importance,  a  little  of  which  may  be  here 
mentioned.  She  refused  to  entertain  proposals  Irom  the  United  States 
for  abolishing  privateering,  and  all  war  against  private  property  upon 
the  ocean — a  great  consiunmation  to  humanity  if  it  could  be  effected, 
and  which  the  example  of  £oglaad  and  the  United  States  probably 
would  have  effected  with  all  nations.  But  England  turned  away  from 
it  instantly,  under  the  proposals  Mr.  Rush  made — in  a  manner  scarcely 
to  have  been  e^wcted,  coiuidering  her  overflowing  zeal  to  get  rid  of 
the  slave  trade.  We  are  unavoidably  driven  to  account  for  her  de- 
termination to  continue  practices  so  intrinMcsUy.bBibsTOUs,  and  the 
principle  of  which  has  long  boen  given  up,  among  civilized  natitais 
in  war  upon  land,  by  recollecting  bet  own  large  means  ef  privateei> 
ing,  and  capturing  private  property  in  war  upcm  the  ocean.  She  le- 
fused  to  depart  from  the  gronnd  she  had  taken  on  impressment  in  the 
negotiation  of  181B — that  is,  she  would  not  surrender  her  alleged 
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riglu  to  «ntei  onr  rouels  on  Ibe  high  seaa  to  search  for  het  men,  im- 
l«aB  w«  would  gire  her  previous  gn&nnteeB  that  none  were  on  board, 
of  a  nature  that  we  had  told  her,  in  the  negotiation  of  1818,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  giye.  She  scouted  om  claim  to  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  She  would  hardly  listen  to  it  with  patience,  aa 
the  pK>tac<ris  of  the  negotiation  attest.  SA«  dmied  Mr.  Monroe' sprin- 
«^p2«  in  regard  to  eolonixation  On  the  American  continents,  declaring 
ber  own  right  to  colonize  on  all  ports  of  it  nnoccnpied,  oa  fully  as 
when  ahe  made  her  Nootkob  Sound  convention  with  Spain  in  1790. 
■She  claimed  the  right  of  navigating,  equally  with  ourselves,  the  Colum- 
liia  Birer ;  and  Mr.  Rush  is  known  to  hold  the  opinion  that  we  shall 
Itrobahly  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  our  ri^ts 
from  her  w«st  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
All  these  and  other  subjects  of  international  concern  between  Great 
Britain  uad  this  country  are  gone  Into  with  great  care  and  researcli 
n  the  despatch  Asm  him  mentioned,  to  which  the  critical  posture  of 
our  aflkin  with  England  at  the  present  moment  cannot  faU  to  give 
-'-deep  inlweat  He  holds  the  opinion  indeed,  that  she  will  proudly 
aad  stomty  cleave  to  her  entire  colonial  dominion  on  this  continent, 
and  be  litde  likefy  to  yield  np  any  part  of  it  without  an  earnest 
straggle. 

When  Mr.  Adana  was  cbosea  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
cenlalives  after  the  fierce  contest  among  the  four  rival  candidates  in 
1S24,  he  iqppointed  Hr.  Rush  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  called 
him  home  to  take  charge  of  that  DepEutment.  Having  been  so  many 
yean  out  of  the  country,  be  had  not  partieipated  in  the  angry  strife 
whieb  that  memorable  electioa  engendered ;  but  bad  token  post  open 
the  ^d  democratic  principle  of  the  caacws,  under  which  Mr.  Jefieiaon 
and  Mr.  Madison  had  been  dected  ;  and  was  is  iavor  of  Mi.  Craw- 
fed,  die  caucns  candidate.  This  being  known  tfarougfa  his  private 
correspondence,  those  of  his  Democratic  fellow-citizens  in  Pennsyl- 
Tasia  who  went  for  the  same  candidate  placed  bis  name  at  the  head 
<if  the  Craw&ird  electoral  ticket,  hi*  tetnm  home  being  then  expected 
in  time  to  vote,  should  that  ticket  succeed.  He  left  London  in  June, 
1825,  leaving  behind  him  in  England  a  high  character,  which  a  long 
lesidence  and  large  social  intercourse  had  earned,  both  ftnr  Ki&A  quali- 
ties and  gentlemanly  courtesy ;  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
July.  He  found  siurrounding  Mr.  Adams/ in  the  new  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mi.  Barbour,  Mi.  Southard,  Mr.  Wirt — all  of  diem  men  whose 
pnbUe  lives,  like  his  own,  had  been  identified  up  to  that  epoch 
with  the  Democratic  Party.  Sepanted  for  some  years  from  our  home 
a&iiB,  and  having  given  no  qiecial  attention  while  abroad  to  our 
Treaanry  coitcems,  it  washia  wish,  on  returning,  if  the  President  had 
thoi^ht  the  change  proper,  that  Mr.  Southard  shodd  be  in  that  De- 
paiOBest,  and  he  be  assigned  to  the  Navy  Department ;  inreatigatioiw 
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in  the  latter  sphere  hanng  engaged  large  portiona  of  hia  time  aad  at- 
tentioD  in  the  great  oaTa)  fcing^flm  where  he  had  been  rending.  The 
Fiesident  deciding  againat  a  change,  b^  entered  with  great  indoaby 
upon  ihe  dotiea  of  the  Treasoiy,  dsToling  himaelf  to  them  ezclnaiTeljr, 
and  with  an  application  the  moat  reaoline. 

Hia  reports  to  Congreas  while  in  H^at  Depattmept  are  now,  like  hia 
negotialions  abroad,  part  of  onr  hiatory,  and  in  that  light  will  be 
judged.  He  was  a  atrenuous  advocate  for  Amerioan  manuiHctares,  «a 
wereaearly  all  the  middle,  northern,  and  westeri)  portiona  of  the  Union 
at  that  tune ;  though  our  interveniug  history  aqd  present  condition 
have  unavoidably  changed  the  nature  of  that  (juestion,  m  was  admit- 
ted in  a  letter  pnblished  by  Mr.  Rush  himself  last  fall.  He  neilhei 
adrocated  prohibition,  nor  permanent  protection,  as  means  of  en< 
iiouraging  our  manufactqrea — limiting  hia  recommendations  1o  snch 
*id  only  by  law  aa  would  be  required  to  give  ihom  a  start  against  the 
pre-existing  skiU  and  enperior  c^lal  of  older  natioM.  He  incnictied 
vniformly  -and  aa  strongly  the  paU(7  of  fostering  the  other  great 
.  bnnches  of  national  induatry  in  all  ways  jtist  and  practioaUe.  A  le- 
^ctimt  of  dntiea  on  teas  and  wines,  stiU  high  i^hen  he  came  into  the 
Department,  were  feTorite  meaanrea  with  him  ;  and  his  full  report  to 
the  House  of  RepreaentatiTes  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
prepared  and  tranamitted  in  1826,  in  compliance  with  a  prerious  call, 
may  be  considered  as  luving  given  the  first  impulse  to  that  valuable  par- 
suit  among  ua,  destined  as  is  believed  by  many,  to  become  at  no  diMant 
day  so  great  and  productive  a  source  of  home  industry  dmnig^mit  the 
United  States,  soWh,  middle,  east,  and  north.  His  ample  report  to  the 
House  of  of  RepresentatiTea  in  1826,  en  an  enlargement  of  die  ware- 
housing and  drawback  systems,  is  a  direct  &[q)eal  to  Congresa  for  en- 
couraging, by  lagisladve  asBietsnce  in  these  ways,  omr  commerce  widt 
pH  parte  of  the  world  qpon  the  bitndest  and  moat  Uberal  aca^.  He 
was  for  outstrij^sg  England  in  these  aa  the  liberal  points  in  hei  eom- 
mercisl  syalem,  instead  of  keeping  behind  her ;  dwelling  upon  them 
also  as  the  points  that  bad  mainly  conducted  to  the  commercial 
^andeui  of  Holland,  and  as  especially  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
make  the  moat  (rf^  at  an  era  whrat  the  emancipation  of  all  Spanish 
America  opened  such  boundless  fields  tp  a  new  carrying  trade,  which 
it  was  their  true  policy  to  seize  iqxm.  Thus,  the  partisan  of  no  me 
branch  of  industry  in  partienlar,  his  reporta  show  aa  enlightened  esti- 
mate of  the  Tsrious  interests  of  agriculture,  muuifsctDies,  and  eonh 
xierce,  tU  in  comhigatiop,  as  the  tnie  road  to  ««>''^»l  irealdi  and  pow- 
er ;  and — whatever  the  degrees  in  which  different  readws  may  ctia- 
cide  with  or  dissent  from  them — they  evince  a  range  of  thon^  sndfHn»T 
Ijarity  with  the  commercial  policy  of  other  naliona  now  and  hereurfon, 
especially  England,  that  fully  qualified  him  to  counsel  widi  the  r^rni 
aentatives  of  the  nation  oo  the  beat  means  of  promotiiig  the  natioft^  iq* 
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terettB  ia  cosnexioa'witli  thew  large  twws  which  Iiis  wnse  of  hia  du^ 
pmnipted  him  to  aoggeat  and  derelope  from  the  Depaitment  lie  Med. 

Mi.Rnsh  wasTSSTerymnch  the  alaveof  hia  office  while  in  theTrea- 
nry  DepattmeM,  uerer  having  been  absent  a  dajr  irom  ita  dudes  during 
the  three  yeara  and  a  half  that  he  held  it,  except  on  one  occasioo 
when  he  waa  confined  to  hia  honae  by  a  week's  iUneaa.  Towards 
the  close  of  Mr.  Adama'a  Piesidenlial  term,  hia  name  waa  placed  on 
the  ticket  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  aa  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Pie- 
aidency,  and  he  leceired  at  the  election  that  followed  the  aame  num- 
ber of  Totes  that  Mi.  Adams  received  foi  the  Presidency — General 
JackaOD  being  then  chosen  Freaident,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  Vica-Presidral. 

He  ceased  to  be  Secietaiy  oi  the  Tieasmy  in  March,  1B29,  when 
General  Jaduou's  administration  commenced,  and  a  couple  of  montha 
afienrards  went  to  England  at  the  miited  request  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
inglon  and  towna  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  to  negotiate  for  them 
a  loan  pf  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollara,  which  Congreaa  had  authorized 
them  to  make  at  lix  per  emit.,  for  the  purpoae  of  meeting  their  subsciip- 
tioBB  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  credit  of  these  places 
being  supposed  to  be  but  little  known  in  Europe,  no  sanguine  expec- 
tations  of  hia  sncceas  appear  to  hare  been  entertained.  There  wen 
BMFchanta  in  Babimcna  who  alleged  that  he  would  not  obtain  it  under 
twentf  per  cent.,  and  baoken  in  Philadelphia  who  predicted  that  it 
could  not  be  got  at  all.  Hia  first  attempts  to  get  it  in  England  wer« 
not  auaceaaful.  In  July  he  croaaed  orer  to  Holland,  where  he  waa 
alao  thwarted  at  first,  and  returned  agun  to  En^and,  where  he  en- 
coaBt«ved  adyerae  influencea  a  aecond  time ;  and  did  not,  aa  fainted 
in  hia  commnnicatioiu,  consider  himself  aa  having  been  treated  with 
any  eztmoe  measure  of  liberality  by  the  Barings.  Staying  in  London 
dnongbout  the  autumn,  and  waiting  events,  a  correspondence  was 
opened  between  himself  and  the  hoiise  of  the  Cromelines  erf  Amsterdam 
— that  ancient  bonse  of  scmpulons  honor,  and  endeared  to  the  United 
6tates  by  having  been  first  to  trust  them  in  their  ^rioua  but  perilous 
BevcAntianary  struggle.  Thia  correspondence  was  actively  yet  silent- 
ly carried  on  fw  aome  montha,  and  ended  in  Air.  Ruah'a  obtaining  the 
wM«iota»X  five  and  a  Ju^  per  enu.,with  which  he  returned  home 
in  January,  1630.  He  made  a  fiill  report  of  his  proceedings  to  his 
dnee  constitDents,  and  the  City  of  Washington  pi^}]iahed  iL  The 
mtmieipal  government  of  the  Ci^,  and  that  of  each  of  the  towns, 
psaaed  reeoltttiona  ^ipnmng  of  his  course  in  the  whole  matter,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  judicionB  and  aocceasful  exertiDue.  This  trip 
to  Europe  imorated  hia  health,  which  has  aince  been  uninternqMed. 

Soon  after  hia  retnm  he  removed  with  hia  family  to  York,  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  his  native  State.  To  ihia  change  be  was  mainly  impelled 
boia  ibe  more  favorable  opportunitiea  it  vronld  afibrd  of  supeiiotend- 
ing  (he  atadiea  o(  hia  children,  than  a  large  or  coinmeicial  ci^t  u4 
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from  th«  attractive  iocalidei  about  that  ancient  town,  once  the  seat  of 
our  Rerolutionaiy  CongroH.  The  Antimasonic  question  was  then 
raging  in  Penodyvanio,  and  a  new  one  to  him.  At  leisure  to  exa- 
mine it,  he  did  sa  Taught  by  his  principles  to  regaid  combinations 
and  monopolies  of  all  kinds  as  adreme  to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  many  in  favor  of  the  few,  be  became  coavinced  of  the  abuses  to 
which  Masoniy  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  ill  disposed  and  weak 
minded  men,  and  expressed  bis  convictions  fervidly  in  several  puUic 
letters,  that  circulated  widely  in  those  portions  of  the  country  when 
the  Antimasonic  principle  prevailed.  These  letters  so  recommended 
him  to  the  Antimssons,  thai  the  leading  members  of  that  party  in  Lan- 
caster County,  the  head  quarters  of  its  strength  in  Pemis^vania,  for- 
mally solicited  him  in  a  public  letter  to  let  his  name  be  held  up  among 
those  from  whom  they  intended  to  select  their  candidate  fca  the  Pre- 
sidency at  their  convention  which  was  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  the 
autumn  of  1631.  This  he  declined,  having  eiqiressed  his  opinions 
and  written  his  letters  with  no  selfish  views.  The  convention,  not 
having  Mr.  Rush's  name  before  it,  nominated  Mr.  Wirt.  It  was 
scarcely  doubted  by  any  one,  that  Mr.  Rush  would  have  received  the 
Dominatitn  had  he  consented. 

In  1633  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  now 
lives,  in  a  maternal  home.  In  September  <^  this  year  came  out  Ge- 
neral Jackson's  famous  cabinet  paper  setting  forth  the  causes  that  made 
it  his  duty  to  remove  the  puUic  depoaites  from  the  custody  of  that  per- 
fidions  inatilntion,  the  Bankof  the  United  States.  0[^x>eed  to  the  re- 
charter  of  the  old  Bank,  Mr.  Rush  had,  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of 
Mr.  Madison's  cabiitet  in  1616,  gone  with  that  illnstrioos  statesman, 
with  Alexsnder  James  Dallas,  that  renowned  and  accomplished  cham- 
pioo  of  the  democratic  cause  in  those  days,  snd  a  host  of  others  <rf 
the  some  faith,  in  concurring  in  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
supposed  to  have  become  necessary,  in  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances  which  the  factious  efforts  of  Federalism  to  pull  down 
everything  during  the  war  had  produced ;  and  with  thousands  of  De- 
mocrats, including  all  Democratic  Pennslyvania,  had  anstained  die 
new  bank  while  it  acted  honestly.  But-  in  General  Jackson's  expo- 
sure of  its  misdeeds  all  such  beheld  the  necessity  of  its  downf^. 
Mr.  Rush  in  particular  coi^d  not  fail  lo  see,  in  the  democratic  princi- 
ples he  would  have  applied  to  Antimasonry,  a  tenfold  stronger  gronnd 
of  alarm  at  the  conduct  of  the  Bank ;  for  here  was  an  institution 
whose  sway  was  over  the  whole  Union,  using  its  unlimited  miDions 
in  comiptiBg  the  press  and  coutrolling  the  laws  ;  and  these  had  been 
the  allegations  against  the  associated  power  of  Mssoniy — ^whether 
rightfully  or  not,  we  are  not  now  arguing.  The  difference  was  so 
great,  that  any  parallel  would  be  absurd ;  for  while  it  was  said  by 
Aaliipasoaa  that  the  ties  of  the  lodge  infinenced  the  administrMiOD  of 
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U«r  through  the  joty  box,  it  wu  endent  that  the  coiporate  power  of 
the  Bank,  wielding  its  tremeikdoiU  money  power,  struck  at  the  entire 
root  of  legislation  itself.  It  was  able,  as  the  end  has  shown,  to  set 
at  defiance  the  very  ConatitiaioD  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  pro- 
viding that  only  gold  and  silver  shall  be  money ;  while  this  bank,  by 
its  career  of  law-breaking,  fraud,  and  despcFtism,  has  at  length  fairly 
got  the  better  of  this  Constitational  provision,  and  we  have  seen 
thiDOgh  its  means  irredeemable  rags  legalized  as  money  by  the  legis- 
lators of  several  of  the  States.  Hence  it  has  undermined  and  uprooted 
the  very  attributes  and  powers  of  popular  sovereignty. 

The  timely  and  feaileaa  stand  be  took  in  justifying  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  as  a  step  of  imperious  necessity  and  of  the  highest  vris- 
dom,  was  in  unison  with  the  democratic  principles  identified  with  his 
education  and  bis  public  life.  It  endeared  him  to  the  democratic 
party  of  the  nation,  who  had  been  no  stranger  to  hie  early  name  and 
long  exertions  in  that  field.  He  came  to  the  rescue  at  a  critical  epoch, 
when  the  timid  and  calculating  held  back,  when  some  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  quailed  under  the  terrifying  pioscriptious  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  letters  that  he  continued  to  write  from  time  to 
time,  imder  calls  made  upon  him,  sometimes  from  States  distant  from 
his  ovni,  through  his  well  known  national  name,  powerfully  laid  open 
the  enormities  of  that  unprincipled  institution.  It  may  perhaps  be 
affiimed  that  few,  if  aoy,  of  our  pubUc  men  among  his  contemporaries, 
have  been  more  before  the  pidilic  than  Mr.  Rush,  as  a  poUtical  writer. 
The  posts  he  has  held  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  have  made  him 
a  writer,  while  all  his  intellectual  aptitudes  and  personal  qualities  seem 
calculated  to  bare  given  him  rank  among  its  pubHc  speakers.  With 
a  minil  of  rich  mould — an  admirable  knowledge  of  men — with  informa- 
tion gathered  from  a  vide  scope  of  lonely  study  and  extended  practi- 
cal observation — with  a  ready  command  of  langut^,  advantages  of 
Toice,  ardor  of  temperament,  controlled  by  judgment,  purity  and  bold- 
ness of  heart — ^had  his  career  thus  far  been  in  our  national  legislature, 
ntlm  Ann  in  executive'  aud  diplomatic  duties,  he  would  have  found 
before  him  «  wide  field  for  useful  and  distinguished  service.  But 
these  qititudes  and  qualitiss  have  come  to  his  aid  in  political  discus- 
■ion  with  his  pen.  His  political  essays  are  in  a  style  popular,  interro- 
gatively argumentative,  digttified,  and  bold.  Restrained  and  mild  in 
■U  his  personal  relations,  he  applies  the  lash  of  argtuieut,  in  the  cause 
of  offended  truth,  with  strong  and  skilful  power  of  atUck,  and  with 
entiie  fearlsssneas. 

His  attongest  political  essay,  aa  a  sin^e  production,  is  perhaps  the 

letter  written  by  him  in  the  fall  past,  to  aome  of  the  citizens  of  Berks 

County  in  his  own  State,  and  largely  republished  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

■    The  letter  addreated  to  him  asked  his  views  upon  the  "  questions  of 

fimn^-i'^  policy  connected  with  the  Independent  Treasury  and  th« 
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present  Buspeosion  of  specie  paymenU,"  and  was  from  thirteen  of  the 
tniest  uid  oldest  namei  of  that  old  democratic  coimty.  Mr.  Rush's 
reply  has  embodied  and  ex|dained  in  a  condensed  and  masterly  way 
the  flagitious  comae  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  throughout 
America  and  in  Europe,  as  mainly  causing  the  suspension;  takes 
atrong  views  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  the  Independent 
Treaauiy ;  and  particularly  called  public  attention  to  the  dangers  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  is  bringing,  and  has  already  brought,  upon 
the  highest  interests  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
He  dwells  upon  the  lapidly  increasing  facilities  of  commercial  Intei- 
courae  between  En^and  and  India  through  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfabymeaoa  of  steam,  as  likely  to  turn  English  attention  to  the  cuhare 
of  cottta  in  India ;  and  charges  it  upon  the  Bank  as  the  worst  of  all 
offences  against  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  have 
done  its  best  towards  making  it  England's  interest  to  go  on  with  this 
cnltDte  of  India  cotton,  by  having,  in  its  criminal  avarice,  piled  up 
monopoliea  of  American  cotton  in  the  warehomes  of  Liverpool.  His 
views  under  this  head  are  now  bnt  the  more  striking,  as  it  has  been 
seen  by  a  speech  of  Sir  James  C-  Hobhonae,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  27th  of  Febmaiy,  who  ia  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
President  of  the  India  Board  of  Control,  how  seriously  the  English 
are  beginning  to  look  to  their  possessions  in  India  for  their  supplies 
of  ra*  cotton. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  1835,  a  most  angry  dispute  existed 
between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Territory  of  Michigsn,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theii  respective  boundaries.  It  had  risen  to  such  height  that 
the  proapect  of  bloodshed  seemed  imminenL  In  this  extremity  Pre- 
sident Jackson  anxiously  called  upon  Hr.  Rush,  in  conjunction  with 
GeneralHowardof  Baltimore,  to  repair  to  the  sceneof  diqnite,  inihe 
capacity  of  representatives  of  hia  friendly  soUcitnde,  and  charged  with 
his  constitutional  powers  as  far  as  he  conld  exert  them,  to  ward  off 
wi  frightfid  a  calamity  among  brethren  of  the  same  family.  They 
promptly  consented,  and  there  being  not  an  hour  to  lose  immediately 
•et  off.  Travelling  day  and  night,  they  got  to  the  acene  of  border 
preparation  and  strife  by  the  time  desired.  Though  no  final  arrange- 
ments were,  or  cotdd  have  been,  effected  by  them  under  the  circnm- 
BtanceS,  their  earnest  mediation  was  zealously  interposed  between  the 
partiea,  with  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  temporary  abatement  of  their 
•zatperatiim,  and  gaining  time  for  ulterior  arrangements.  They  re- 
turned after  a  few  weeks'  abaence,  their  conduct,  on  that  angry  and 
threatening  emergency,  meeting  the  President's  entire  approbation. 

In  the  Bumnwr  of  1B36  Congreae  passed  alaw  accepting  the  legacy 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  that  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  United  Statu  by  James  Smithson  of  London,  for  the 
purpoae  of  founding  at  Wa^iington  an  institation  "  (or  the  inenase 
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and  difiiisioD  of  knowledge  aoioDg  men ;"  and  anthotized  the  President 
to  take  measures  for  its  recovery.  General  Jackson  immediately  ap* 
]Jied  to  Mi.  Rush  to  go  to  England  for  that  puipoee.  He  had  pra- 
viousiy  declined  political  office  tendered  to  him  by  General  Jackaoni 
but  acceded  to  his  wishes,  made  known  in  a  gratifying  manner,  to 
take  in  hand  this  trust.  ^  He  anired  in  London  in  September  of  that 
year  J  and  on  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  election  to  the  Preaidency,  in  1637, 
was  continned  in  the  trust  by  aoew  commission  from  him.  In  August, 
1838,  be  returned  with  the  whole  lum,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
Ibni  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  safely  deposited  in  gold  at 
the  Mint,  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates,  a  few  days  afiei  his  airi- 
Tal.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  this  bequest  Iwl  got  entangled 
in  the  English  Court  of  Chui«ery ;  and  the  fidelity,  promptitude  and 
economy  with  which  Mr.  Rush  succeeded  in  vindicating  their  right, 
and  realizing  the  sum  for  the  United  States,  axe  best  ^tested  by  hia 
letters  to  the  Government  which  have  been  published  by  Congress. 
"  Unfit  as  I  am' for  Heaven,"  said  Warburion,  "  I  had  rather  heaithe 
Isat  trumpet  than  a  citation  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  paas  my 
life  there."  Mr.  Rush  at  least  was  more  fortunate.  This  being  the 
latest  trust  with  which  he  baa  been  ch&rged  by  his  country,  it  is  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  public  trusts  committed  to  bira 
be  has  borne  himself  with  the  most  perfect  integri^,  and  been 
scrupulously  correct  in  all  that  related  to  money.  His  charges  for 
contingent  outlays  duhog  his  long  mission  to  England,  when  sent  to 
Congress,  drew  notice  from  that  body,  and  from  the  press,  by  theii 
smallneBB  ;  and  no  accoimt,  charge,  nor  item  of  any  kind  whaterert 
has  ever  stood  against  him  on  the  pubLc  books  after  he  left  an  office. 
While  attendiog  to  this  tmst  in  London,  he  beheld  day  by  day  in 
the  newspapers  there  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  opini(»i8  and 
policy  of  the  anti-bank  party  in  the  United  Slates,  mingled  with 
coarse  defamation  of  General  Jackson  and  other  high  names  of  onr 
country  belonging  to  that  party— -the  whole  stimulated  by  the  Whig 
papers  of  our  own  country  that  flowed  in  by  every  packet,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  An^o-American  houses  in  London,  headed  by  the 
Barings  and  their  hangers-on,  ever  ready  to  lend  counteoance  to  it  all. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  with  no  corrective  to  such  perpetual  mis- 
statements and  unworthy  calumnies  ever  appearing  in  the  London 
newspapers — for  none  would  publish  it— Mr.  Rush  caused  to  be  re- 
printed there,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  to 
Sherrod  Williams,  written  when  the  former  was  Vice-President ;  by 
which  the  London  public,  before  whom  the  highest  American  namea 
were  thus  being  held  up  in  daily  disparagement,  might  see,  not  a  par- 
tisan and  scurrilous,  but  a  statesman-like  and  geotleman-like  view  a( 
the  bank  question.  For  this  act  he  was  furiously  abused  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  by  the  Whig  papers  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
V2 
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London  atock-jobb«n.  Thia  waa  perliapa  to  hav«  been  nqwcted ; 
but  it  waa  not  to  hsre  been  expected,  that  for  auch  an  act  of  .auapJe 
jtiatice  to  the  majority  of  hia  cauntcymen,  and  to  the  fimctioaBriea  of 
hia  Goremment  in  a  foreign  land,  the  extiaordinaiy  spectacle  would 
have  been  exhibited  of  hia  baring  been  denounced  by  the  Whig 
Governor  of  Pennaytvama  in  a  public  meaaage  to  the  Legialatnre  of 
that  State.  Governor  Ritnei  ought  to  have  known  better.  He  on^ 
lo  have  known,  aa  Mr.  Ruah  believed,  that  the  Peunaylrania  Bank  at 
die  United  Statea,  irandulent  in  name  aa  well  aa  in  nature,  waa  at 
'  that  time  tottering  in  ita  tesonrcea,  and  purauing  an  unprincipled 
couTM.  luatead  of  denouncing  Mr.  Rush,  hia  true  duty,  as  a  well  in* 
formed  and  moral  Chief  Magistrate,  would  hav^  been  to  have  de- 
nounced the  Bank ;  whereby  frauda  uptni  a  ttanacendant  scale,  and 
mischiefa  innumerable  that  have  aince  burst  to  Ught,  might  have  been 
prevented,  a  mad  career  of  diahonest  speculation  aiiested,  and  the 
American  character  aaved  from  much  odium  aln:oad.  Many  of  tho 
Ltmdmi  stock-jobbera  tbeivsetves,  misled  by  the  trickery  of  oar  own 
stock-jobbers  in  the  interest  of  that  Bank,  now  doubtless  wish  they 
had  iwt  tamed  so  deaf  an  ear  to  Mr.  Rush's  safer  couasela,  aa  the 
enormona  depreciation  of  ita  atock  in  the  London  market  and  etrery- 
where  gives  such  aenaible  reasons  for  inferring. 

Mr.  Rash's  life,  aa  we  have  seen,  haa  been  engroased  in  various 
departments  of  most  important  and  honorable  aervice  to  his  cotmtry 
at  home  and  abroad — few  of  our  distinguished  men  more  so.  So  en- 
grossed, diere  has  not  been  much  time  to  tnm  aaide  into  the  field  of 
lettera,  where  in  early  life  he  would  sometimea  delight  to  roam,  fint 
what  we  may  term  poUtical  and  diplomatic  literature  has  occaBi<mally 
been  the  recreation  of  his  riper  years.  Litde  things,  faUing  imder 
thia  class,  have  occasitmally  been  thrown  &om  his  pen,  fugitive  it  is 
true  in  their  nature,  but  here  and  there  one  that  thepnblic  will  recot 
lect.  Of  this  stamp  is  the  aketch  he  gave  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Canning,  when  the  ahock  of  hia  audden  death  reached  the  United 
States  in  1827,  aotm  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  all  his 
hopes,  aa  well  aa  the  height  of  British  power  for  a  subject — the  Pre- 
mier-ah^i.  The  aketch  appeared  in  the  National  Intel%encer,  almoat 
on  the  day  aAer  the  newa  came,  when  Mr.  Rush  was  at  the  head  (rf 
the  Treasury,  and  waa  the  work  of  a  few  hours  stolen  from  aleep,  as 
his  friends  have  often  heard  him  say ;  but  which  hia  full  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Canning'a  character  from  long  intercourse  and  olherwiae,  in  its 
English,  European,  and  American  bearings,  enabled  him  to  throw 
upon  pt^r  so  readily.  Thia  production  on  reaching  England  waa 
republished  by  the  moat  prominent  of  their  newspapers,  in  most  in- 
stances with  a  marked  notice  of  it,  and  waa  quoted  with  apidause  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1833,  he  pnUished  a  volome  entitled  "  Momoraiida  of  a  Resi- 
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d«aca  at  the  Coint  of  London."  TIub  work  piiipom  to  ncoid  aoote 
of  the  pnUic  ind  penoiud  iacidsnts  pusing  under  hia  experience  in 
England  duing  his  first  fiftoenmontba  of  hia  misBion.  It  was  almost 
■mirensllf  well  receired  in  the  United  States  on  firat  coming  ont, 
and  neail^  as  mnch  bo  in  £n{^and.  To  th«  lenown  of  the  latter 
eomUry  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  to  her  social  merits,  he  did  libetal 
justice ;  but  on  i»opet  occaaionB,  when  America  waa  at  stake,  showed 
how  abore  all  things  the  inatitntiona  and  ^017  of  his  own  countiy 
weie  neaieat  his  hean.  In  stating  the  question  of  impressment,  aa 
behmging  to  his  first  n^|otiation,  he  necessaxily  portrayed  the  wrongs 
at  iriuch  England  waa  guiltf,  as  also  on  some  other  points  of  inter- 
national concern  between  the  two  comitries — though  not  in  an  angiy 
m^ni,  but  the  contrary.  This  waa  more  than  enough  to  draw  ont 
the  wra&  of  a  work  which,  whuiB*er  it  may  speak  with  fairness  of 
nay  American  production,  would  be  eTidence,  printa  facie,  that  it 
wanted  a  right  American  spirit — the  Lmidon  Quarteily  Review. 
With  the  exception  of  this  work,  it  met  bvw  iiom  the  reriewing  worid 
goBBnUy  in  that  country,  sometimes  in  a  hi^  degree.  The  Edin- 
bnrg  Reriew  says  of  it,  that  the  "  spirit  of  a  conventional  body  would 
Bot  have  im^ffored  Mr.  Rnsh'a  private  jooraalj"  characterizes  his 
public  negotiationa  aa  marked  by  "  intelligence,  finnness,  and  stni^t- 
"  sad  has  even  alluded  to  them  under  aome  points  of 
1  with  Jefierson's  and  Franklin's.  In  de- 
■ciibing  seenee  in  private  maiuions,  those  of  the  nobility  and  many 
others  which  his  piMic  station  opened  to  him,  aa  Mr.  Rush  in  many 
instances  does,  he  had  in  hand  a  delicate  task,  but  has  never  on  any 
one  occasion  violated  social  confidence,  or  pabliahed  an  ungentlemanly 
thing.  His  book  has  been  out  seven  years,  and  the  correctueas  of  his 
asnatiTes  and  other  personal  incidents  in  which  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  met  in  England  are  introduced,  has  on  no  one  occasion,  diat 
we  have  ever  heard  of,  been  called  in  question ;  while  there  have 
been  numerous  tributes  to  their  truth.  The  Quarterly  Review  stands 
alone  in  having,  in  its  hasty  burst  of  displeasure,  questioned  their 
fidelity — and  this  not  on  the  authority  of  any  name  of  the  hundreds 
leconnted,  but  on  its  own  assumptions.  His  book  passed  to  a  second 
edition  in  each  cotmtry.  He  dedicates  the  second  American  edition 
to  Mr.  Madison.  A  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Rush  throughout  thp  book — 
whether  a  just  or  erroneous  one,  nniat  be  a  matter  of  opinion — is,  that 
the  power  of  England,  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  or  stationary, 
ia  On  die  increase,  through  the  increasing  extent  and  solidity  of  her 
raaonrces,  and  he  inculcates  the  wisdom  of  oni  statesmen  being  on 
&eir  gosrd  against  any  suj^naed  fallii^  ofi"  in  her  means  of  annoy- 
ance to  other  nations.  He  contends,  that  during  her  wars  for  the  last 
century,  she  has  contrived,  by  the  preponderance  of  her  naval  power, 
to  make  the  increase  of  her  commerce  go  hand  in  band  with  her  wars, 
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and  that  het  riches  have  gone  on  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
her  debt.  As  we  hare  spoken  of  his  attachment  to  our  navy,  and  as 
it  may  be  that  times  are  near  when  again  its  gallantry  will  be  tried, 
we  quote  the  following  page  from  his  book — dte  very  last  in  it;  which, 
whilst  it  records  a  disaster,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  asso- 
ciations of  om:  public  glory,  as  it  attests  the  noblest  attributes  of  our 
institutions : 

"  January  26,  1819. — Mr.  ••••••  called  upon  me.     He  talked 

a  good  deal.  An  idlenimorwasfiyingaboutlhe  streets  of  BtMiaparte's 
escape  from  St.  Helena ;  the  rumor  adding  that  a  fast  sailing  American 
schooner  was  in  the  plot.  This  led  him  to  speak  of  the  achievements 
of  the  American  navy,  npon  which  he  touched  with  sufficient  com- 
plaisance to  us  sometimes,  but  woimd  np  with  an  allusion  to  the  action 
between  the  Cheaapsake  and  Shannon.  That,  on  the  whole,  he  sud 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fkirest  criterion  of  the  naval  prowess  of 
the  two  comitries,  frigate  to  frigate.  I  did  not  argue  the  point  with 
him,  and  he  soon  left  me. 

"  The  Chesapeake,  it  b  true,  was  captured.  The  British  captain 
won  his  prize  gallandy.  Let  no  American  gainsay  this,  for  it  is  fm- 
Americahs  to  rob  valor  of  its  renown^  We  heard  how  the  victwy 
Tras  hailed  in  England — the  more  as  it  seemed  to  break  the  spell  of  a 
series  of  naval  actions  with  us  that  had  gone  against  her.  But  what- 
ever Joy  it  created  there,  I  believe,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  could  not  hare 
equalled  the  opposite  feeling  in  the  United  States.  I  remembei^- 
which  of  us  can  forget  ? — the  first  rumor  of  it.  I  remember  the  mi- 
rersal,  the  indignant  incredulity.  I  remember  how  the  post-offices 
were  surrounded  for  several  days  by  aiudons  thousands  ;  how  groups 
of  citizens  rode  out  on  the  high-ways  to  catch  something  by  anticipB- 
tfoQ  as  the  mail  approached,  under  the  startling  reports  that  kept  coming 
In.  And  vriien  at  last  hope  left  ue,  when  the  dread  certainty  of  her 
capture  could  no  longer  be  hidden,  I  remember  the  public  gloom.  I 
remember  the  solemn  processions,  the  funeral  discourses,  the  tears 
that  testified  it.  '  Don't  give  up  the  Ship  P — the  last  words  of  Law- 
rence, dain  by  the  first  broadside — were  on  every  badge  and  on  every 
tongue .  His  fiag  for  his  winding  sheet,  his  body  was  conveyed  by  his 
victors  to  Halifax,  and  conmiitted  to  British  earth  with  honors  due  to 
the  brav«, — but  not  long  did  it  lie  there.  A  vessel  fitted  out  and  man- 
ned by  the  afileetionBto  patriotism  ot  twelve  New  England  sea  captains 
bore  it  back  in  mourning  honors  to  his  country,  where  it  reposes  under 
the  laurel  as  its  cypress ;  for  he,  yes,  he  too,  had  triumphed  in  his 
turn,  ^ip  to  ship,  gloriously  triumphed  over  the  proud  flag  of  old  Eng- 
land !  Others  may  augur  the  naval  destinies  of  the  United  Stales 
ftom  their  repeated  and  splendid  victories  over  the  English,  in  (he 
very  infancy  of  the  Republic — I,  from  the  grief,  the  agony,  that  fri- 
lowed  this  defeat.    What  was  the  loss  of  a  single  frigate  t    Not  as 
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tUtm  in  the  nation's  strengtli !  But  tlie  heart-felt  pain  it  created  showed 
the  inteoBity  of  pubUc  feeling  among  a  peo{4e  vhere  each  one,  under 
their  noble  institations,  indentified  himself  with  the  oalton,  and  seemed 
as  sorely  struck  down  by  a  public  misfortune  as  by  a  personal  blow. 
What  may  not  be  hoped  of  such  a  people  in  peace  and  in  war,  if  true 
to  themselves  and  their  happy  and  glorious  Union  1" 

We  have  endeaToied  to  give  a  brief  but  honest  pcnrtraitore  of  the 
life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Rush.  *  From  its  exhibition 
much  information  and  insbuction  can  be  gained,  highly  interesting  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  conntiy.  It  htdds  up  to  our  youth 
a  bright  example — aikd  to  rising  statesmen  it  demtmstrates,  as  the 
■turest  and  moat  certain  road  to  eminence,  that  to  a  pure  moral  cha- 
ncter,  and  strict  political  integrity,  and  a  well  stored  mind,  must  be 
added  an  unflinching  devotion  to  principles. 

Mr.  Rush  is  of  ordinary  stature— his  frame  is  of  a  &m  structure — 
Us  countenance  denotes  a  thoughtful  and  gifted  mind — his  eye,  quick, 
intdligent,  and  piercing,  seems  to  anticipate  his  articulation.  Incon- 
Teisstion  he  is  animated  and  graceiul — in  manner  eminently  distin- 
gmshed.  The  reputation  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Great  Britain  con- 
finns  what  is  well  known  at  home,  that  while  the  represeatative  of  his 
oovntiy  near  the  first  court  in  Europe,  he  was  faithful  to  her  iateiests 
and  watchful  over  her  honor— and  in  his  more  social  relations  be  is 
remembered  with  high  esteem  and  friendship. 
.  Enjoying  now  a  voluntary  seclusion  from  an  active  participation  in 
L  political  life,  Jtfr.  Rush  derotes  his  time  to  those  pursuits  which  are 
l~*Meeply  cotmected  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the  conn- 
try.  '  At  the  late  election  in  December  last,  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (tf  a  representative  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Rush 
was,  by  a  public  letter  addressed  to  him  by  some  of  hia  friends  in 
Bradford  County,  requested  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candi- 
date. He  declined,  howeveT,  on  the  ground  that  custom  had  sanc- 
tioned the  selection  of  one  Senator  from  the  eastern  and  one  from  the 
western  section  of  the  State ;  and  as  the  former  was  already  repreaenu 
ed  he  would  not  wish  his  Mei^  to  oppoee  the  election  of  a  gentle- 
nan  from  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  contemplating  the  history  of  Mr.  Rush's  public  career,  whether 
at  home,  in  the  field  of  State  or  national  politics,  in  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
cmstitntional  adviser  of  the  Executive,  or  as  the  representative  of  his 
country  abroad,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  his  country  will  again  call  him  from  his  retirement  amid  the 
leafy  solitude  of  hia  rural  home,  that  the  voice  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom  may  ^;ain  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
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The  Democratic  RsTieir  lias  from  its  commencement  adhered 
strictly  to  the  resolutton  then  adopted,  to  stsnd  idoof  from  the  delicate 
and  dangsTona  topic  of  Slareiy  and  Abolition.  For  bo  complicated  has 
this  qoeation  become  with  appaiently  ctnflicting  principlea — and  ao 
vaiioualy  distorted  and  discolored  by  the  different  media  through  which 
it  is  viewed  by  the  champions  of  the  opposing  interesta  ctumected 
with  it,  and  of  the  mutual  lanaticisms  which  its  recent  agitation  has 
stimulated,  in  some  cases,  to  the  verge  of  insanity — that  while  any 
attempt  ^  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discnssioa  of  it,  Ml  a  middle  grotmd 
of  impartial  candor,  would  find  but  few  listeners  and  fewer  ooDverts, 
we  ara  conscious  that  it  would  pn^bly  only  provoke  the  emulous 
hostility  of  both  the  conflicting  bcIumIb  of  ofonion— an  effect  cer- 
tainly seriously  detrimental  both  to  the  work  itself  and  to  the  distinct 
sad  higher  objects  which  prompted  its  establlshmenL 

From  this  resolution  it  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  depart,  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  stated  in  the  above-written  title  to  the  present 
paper.  Although  the  one  sobject  hsa  been  die  source  out  of  which 
hss  grown  the  prominence  into  which  the  other  question  has  recently 
risen  in  our  Constitational  diacusaions,  yet  the  conne^^^jj^juwi^^ 
them  is  only  accidental  and  temporary ;  it  is  easy  to  separate  themjV 
and  to  confine  our  view  aimply  to  that  of  the  Right  of  Petition,  as  an 
abstract  Constitutional  principle,  without  regard  to  any  present  vpp^- 
cation  of  it  to  the  question  of  Abdition,  farther  than  may  be  necessary 
for  the  illnatrstion  of  the  views  in  relation  to  it,  which  we  propose  to 
express,  because  we  think  them  tme  and  just. 

For  doing  this,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  our  contem^ation, 
we  lake  advantage  of  the  convenient  occasion  afforded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Colion,  and  to  which  a  reference  is  made  below. 
Characterized  equally  by  cogency  and  acuteneaa  of  logic,  liberality 
and  largeness  of  views,  and  by  soimd  principles  of  Constitutionsl 
doctrine,  it  is  a  very  valuable  conirib&tion  to  a  discussion  which, 
though  much  agitated  within  the  walls  of  Congress,  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  eng^ed  that  degree  <tf  popular  attention  amd  interest  to  which 
its  importance  entitles  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  -that  a  largely  prepcmderating  opiniim  exists 
throughout  the  North  in  favor  of  the  "  Right  of  Petition,"  in  the  full 

•  Tha  Ri^t  of  P«titiou,  B;  G.  Colbm,  AdUhk  of  •■  Poor  Tmto  in  Oreal  Bii- 
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extreme  length  in  which  it  has  been  of  late  aueited  by  its  special 
chan^ions  whose  zeal  has  been  derived  ftom  the  bearing  vhich  it 
has  been  made  to  have  upon  the  Abolition  agitation. 

Those  Noilhem  Membeis  of  Congress  who  on  a  lecent  occasion 
hazarded  the  tecord  of  their  names  against  that  extieme  assettion  of 
the  principle,  did  so  in  the  face  of  a  fomiidable  retpontiibility  which 
ihef  innst  have  known  to  hwait  them  among  their  constituenciea ; — and 
done  in  a  spirit  of  duty,  to  the  Constitution  and  their  country,  and  in 
honest  sincerii^  of  convicticm,  it  was  an  instance  of  moral  courage 
btaa  which  it  ia  probable  that  no  inconsiderable  number  shrank  who 
in  truth  may  hsve  psrticipated  in  the  same  views  of  the  qneslion. 

This  question  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  agitation  in  Congress 
for  several  years— on  each  occasion  the  strength  of  the  opinion  hos- 
tile to  the  high  sanctity  of  the  asserted  Right  of  Petition  sdvancing 
under  the  process  of  discussion,  and  of  the  attention  attracted 
by  it  to  a  question  before  little  scrutinized.  The  South  has  always 
been  influenced  by  its  great  sectional  interest  in  the  present  applica- 
tion of  the  right,  to  go  in  united  phalanx  against  it.  Bat  after  a  count- 
less number  of  times  that  a  vote  has  been  t^en,  in  on9  tfna  or  an- 
other, on  the  question  of  the  rejection  of  Abolition  petitions,  and  Om 
Tsrious  resolutionB  adopted  for  the  snnunary  disposal  of  them,  it  was 
not  till  the  27th  of  las)  January  that  a  majority  was  found  to  take 
die  ground  of  an  t^n,  dedsive,  nneqnivocal  refusal  to  receive  them. 

The  rescdntion  which  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  twenty-fourth  Congress,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1S36,  (Mr.  Pinck- 
ney'a  resolution)  wss  as  follows  : 

"  JIwoIm^  That  ill  patitioni,  memorida,  mohition*,  sod  pnpocitiaiii,  relating 
in  mf  wqr,  or  to  uj  axtant  whstevsr,  to  ths  aabjaet  of  ilsvnir,  ituU,  iritbont 
bstag  sillier  piiat«d  ot  rafaired,  ba  laid  on  ths  tabU,  ami  that  no  farther  action  ihall 
bo  bad  iheteon." 

That  adopted  at  the  &Bt  session  of  the  twen^-fiiUt  Ccmgress  (Mr. 
Fatton's  resolution) on  theSlst  December,  1637,  wassa  follows.' 

"  BMthti,  Hut  an  potittODi,  mcoMtial*  and  papais  toocbing  tha  ibotition  of 
dsray,  or  tha  buying,  oallii^,  or  tnusfening  of  ■Isroi  in  anj  Stato,  Dimict,  or 
Tsnitoir  of  the  United  Statoi,  be  laid  open  the  t«ble  witbont  being  debated,  print- 
ed, lead,  ot  lefeired,  and  that  no  brther  action  whatsTor  shall  be  had  Ibflieon." 

At  the  Opening  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
December  11th,  tS3S,  (he  following  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  t/b.  Atheiton  of  New  Hsmpshire : 

"JlMobed,  Hut  this  Goremmeiitii  ran  ofliniitedpowen,  and  that  bj  the  Conati- 
Utwn  of  (be  United  Btataa,  Congnaehaa  no  jnriadietioniriialeveroTWTthB  inatini- 
tetkn  ef  Slaveijr  in  the  aevatal  Stalat  irf  the  Confedeiacj. 

"  BtMhtd,  That  pelitioDs  ibr  the  abolition  of  Staverj  in  the  Diiuict  of  Colom- 
bia ud  the  Teiritohai  of  tba  United  Slatei,  and  againat  the  temotal  of  ataves  fiom 
OBO  State  to  another,  are  part  of  *  plan  of  operattona  eat  on  fool  to  aflacl  the  inati- 
tntioB  of  daveiy  in  the  aevenl  Stataa,  and  that  iixUteellT  to  deatroj  that  inttitn- 
timi  widun  thaii  aaveisl  limita. 
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"  EualMi,  Thkt  Congnn  hu  no  ligfat  to  da  thit  indiitctlj  whicb  it  camwt  do 
direclly,  tnd  tli»t  tlie  agitation  of  the  subject  of  SUterj  io  the  Diitricl  of  Colum- 
bia or  ia  the  Terntories,  ai  a  maatu  or  wiA  tbe  Tiew  of  diatuibtng  or  D*erthroning 
that  inititDtioD  in  the  laTarsl  Statai,  ii  igaiuat  the  tnie  Bpiiit  and  maaiiing  of  lb* 
Com^tiDii,  in  lufiiiigameDt  of  iha  lighti  of  die  Stalaa  affected,  and  a  braacb  of  the 
public  bith  on  wbicb  tbor  enlervd  into  thia  Conledanej. 

"  Rttiivti,  That  the  Conatitution  reeta  on  the  bmad  principle*  of  eqaalitj  among 
the  member*  of  ihii  Confederacy,  and  that  Congreaa,  in  the  eierciie  of  ila  ac- 
knowledged powere,  haa  no  right  to  diactiminata  betweeo  IS  '  '  ' 
pOT^on  of  Ibe  Slalea  oi  another,  with  a  Tiew  of  aboliaUog 
the  other. 

.  *'  Retattid,  Therefore,  that  all  ittempta  on  the  part  of  Gongiaaa  to  ab<di^  alare- 
rr  in  the  Diatfict  of  Columbia  or  the  T«nitori«i,  or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of 
■laves  &om  State  to  State,  or  to  diaerimioate  between  the  inatituCiona  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  Coafederaej  and  anothai,  wiUi  the  views  aforesaid,  are  in  violatioD  nf 
(he  Gonalltationa]  principles  on  which  the  Union  of  these  Slates  rests,  and  bejond 
llie  juiudiction  of  Congresa ;  and  tbaL  ererr  petiiion,  memotial,  leaoJntioti,  propo- 
■hion  or  paper,  toochtag  or  relating,  in  aay  wajor  lo  anjr  eztoit  whaterer,  loilaTe> 
ly  aa  aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on  the  presentation  thereof,  without 
any  farther  action  thereon,  be  laid  cm  the  table  without  printing,  reading,  debate  at 
reference." 

And  fia&%  in  the  euty  pait  of  ibe  present  seMion,  the  first  of  the 
tweaty-aixth  Congreu,  aAer  a  month  spent  in  the  discuasion  of  the 
subject,  the  following  were  adopted— the  first  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
ThompeOB,  of  South  Carolina,  aai  the  second  on  that  of  Mi.  Johnson, 
«f  Maryland: 

"  BtMltti,  That  lipoo  the  prssantation  of  any  memorial  or  petition  [Haying  for 
the  abolitiaa  of  elamj  or  the  oUtb  trade  in  any  Dialiict,  Territory,  or  State  of  the 
Union,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  any  resolution,  oi  other  paper  touching  that 
■ubject,  the  reception  of  such  memorial,  petition,  resolution  or  paper  shall  be  con- 
aidered  u  objected  to,  and  the  qoeaUon  of  its  reaction  alisll  be  laid  on  the  taUe, 
without  debute  or  hither  actiim  thereon. 

"  Stielvcd,  That  no  petition,  memorial,  resolalion,  or  other  paper  praying  tbe 
abolition  of  alarary  in  the  Dialriet  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  ot  Territory,  or  (he 
bUto  titde  between  the  States  or  Territories  of  (he  Uoited  States  in  which  it  now 
exists,  shall  be  receired  by  this  Hoose,  or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

In  the  Senate,  after  frequent  lUMuccesaful  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Southern  Senators  to  (rfitain  a  direct  refusal  to  receive  these  petilionti, 
ihe  practice  has  long  settled  down  to  this — though  n(^ener&I  resolu- 
ticm  has  been  adopted  to  tegulate  it — namely,  that  on  the  presentation 
of  one  of  the  petitions  an  objection  is  made  to  its  reception.  This 
brings  up  diat  question,  which  is,  boverer,  immediately,  on  motion  of 
some  Senator,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  silent 
vote— ^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  being,  by  the  rules,  not  debateable. 
The  question  of  receptitm  is  thus  in  form  never  decided  oi  acted  upon  ; 
BO  that  both  of  the  opposite  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 
Petition  may  find  a  certain  degree  of  partial  satisfaction  in  this  dis- 
position of  them ;  the  one  considering  that  they  are  negatively  rejected, 
by  reason  of  no  decision  being  ever  had  on  the  question  of  reception 
— and  the  other  considering  (hat  the  laying  of  that  iaoti<»i  on  the  table 
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ia  B  men  postpoaemeDt  sod  auspeasion  of  the  question ;  and  that  a> 
die  incident  accompaniea  the  principal,  the  petition  itaelf  viitually, 
iapailiamenluyprBsnmption,  goei  withthenwtioa  tolayon  the  tafa]«, 
—being  tbtti  in  fact  received,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  up  for 
consideration,  on  motion  and  rote  to  that  effect. 

One  thinf  ia  very  certain,  and  muat  strike  every  reader  on  com- 
paring the  resolntioas  of  the  present  aeaaion  with  those  which  had 
been  adopted  on  fonner  occasiras — 4hat  the  practical  operation,  bo 
hr  M  regards  the  attention  given  to  the  petitions,  was  ai  decided 
onder  the  method  of  procedure  established  by  the  several  Pincknev. 
Patton,  and  Atherton  resolutions,  as  by  the  absolute  rejection  ai  the 
threshdd  which  is  the  effect  of  the  present  rule.  Like  most  com- 
promises of  this  nature,  the  former  resolutions  were  exceedingly  loose, 
feeble,  and  equivocal — nor  could  they  but  fail  of  accomplishing  their 
object,  namely,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  of  them,  "  that 
the  agitation  on  this  subject  should  be  &ially  arrested,  for  the  purposs 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind."  For  they  virtually  re- 
cognised the  doctrine  pnt  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  Right  of 
Petition,  and  paid  to  that  right  the  highest  tribute  in  their  power,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  they  trampled  on  it — that  is  to  say,  as  the  right 
existed  according  to  their  own  simultaneoas  recognition  of  it.  It  was 
evidently  and  avowedly  their  object  to  treat  the  petitions  with  studied 
cODlerapt  and  detestatioii — not  to  give  them  a  moment's  conaideratioO) 
a  moDient's  attention— 4iot  to  read,  refer,  print,  or  debate  thorn ;  of 
conrae,  therefore,  the  majorities  which  adopted  these  resolutions 
must  have  been  ready  to  reject  the  petitions  point-blank  if  they  had  felt 
it  in  their  power.  Their  refnaal  to  do  so,  though  strenuously  urged 
by  die  Sondiem  Members,  as  well  as  by  their  own  declared  antipatlgr 
to  the  petitions  and  petitioners,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  whtde 
constitutional  principle  of  the  Right  of  Petition  as  asserted  by  th« 
latter — an  admission  that  they  were  bound,  however  reluctantly, 
to  receive  the  petitions.  Now  it  is  appears  very  clear  that  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  these  resolutions  were  all  based,  between  the  oUiga- 
tioQ  to  receive  and  that  to  consider,  was  an  utterly  untenable  one — as 
a  mere  quibbling  refinement  of  special  pleading,  alike  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  legislation,  and  foreign  to  that  higher  sjnrit  of  enlarged  hberali- 
ty  and  common-sense  simplicity,  which  shonld  govern  the  construction 
1^  constitutional  provisions.  Who  can  fairly  deny  that  those  who 
then  denounced  these  resolutions,  as  violations  of  a  cardinal  principle 
of  popular  right,  had  die  whole  tnith  and  force  of  the  argument  oa 
dieir  aide,  when  they  insisted  vpon  the  duty  of  Congress  to  hear,  ex* 
MMfw,  n/«r,  and  debaie,  as  inseparable  from  the  admitted  dn^  of  re- 
uhing  ?  If  the  Right  of  Petition  was  socfa  a  eonstitntional  principle  as 
to  impose  on  Congreas,  however  bitter  and  sore  its  relnctsnee,  the 
imperative  obligation  to  receive,  how  hollow  a  mockery  was  it,  tlten, 
of  diat  prineiide  and  right,  to  refuse  to  do  anything  beyond  this 
naked  sad  worddsss  fornuditr  of  mception— (o  '  keep  the  work  of  .[^ 
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promise  lo  the  ear,  bat  break  it  to  the  hope !'  rSueft  at  leut  could 
neTer  bare  been  the  intention,  of  the  fismers  of  the  Bscred  Charter  of 
Liberty  to  which  both  partiBs  in  this  conttoreray  qipealed  for  the 
authority  of  their  conree.  Such  at  least  could  never  be  the  bnie 
spirit  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  high  constitutional  guarantee  shoold 
be  construed  and  appUed.  Plausibly  then — righUuUy  iudeed — wero 
these  resolutions  denounced  aa  substantial  outrages  upon  the  reiy 
principle  to  whose  sanctity  they  themselves,  with  an  uBconsctous  and 
aelf-deceitiul  hypocrisy,  bore  the  most  emfdiatic  testimony.  Not  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  had  the  effect  of  almost  irreparably 
entangling  the  question,  and  confusing  the  public  mind  in  lelatitm  to 
it.  Whether  poUtic  or  not  in  demanding  the  rejection  of  these  peti- 
tions,  Mr.  Calboim  and  the  South  were  oodeniably  in  the  right  in  their 
declarations  that  '  to  this  complexion  it  must  oom^  at  last' — and  that 
the  middle  ground  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  compromise  the  quea- 
tion  could  not  permanently  be  maintained.  It  would  certainly  ha*e 
been  a  far  wiser  course,  as  well  u  a  worthier  and  manlier,  to  meet  the 
principle  of  the  Right  of  Petition  fearlessly  at  (he  outset,  and  to  de- 
cide frankly  upon  its  essential  merits,  on  a  large  and  liberal  view  of 
h,  with  a  consistent  application  of  the  consequences  necessarily  fol- 
lowing  from  such  decision,  whether  it  should  incline  to  the  one  aide 
or  the  other.  The  neutral  course  which  was  attempted,  of  a  barren 
recognition  of  the  empty  form  of  the  Right  as  claimed,  with  a  simul- 
taneous substantial  violation  of  its  plain  spirit  and  intent,  was  certainly, 
aa  before  remarked— 4ike  all  timid  compromises  of  this  nature — the 
worst  of  the  alternatives  presented  by  the  case.  We  have  always 
felt  clear  in  the  conviction — which  wilt  now  be  found  to  be  admitted 
even  by  many  who  did  not  venture  to  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson's  rosohi- 
tioit — that  thes6  petitions  ought  either  to  have  been  received,  referred, 
and  respectfully  considered  and  acted  upon,  or  to  have  been  frankly 
met  with  a  positive  rejection  at  the  thie^old. 

We  have  no  remark  hero  to  make  upon  the  refined  parliamentaiy 
intrigue,  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  members  of  Opposition  in  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  two  reso- 
lotions,  that  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which  have  been 
qooted  above.  The  latter  having  been  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
die  former,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Northern  Democratic  Members 
would  adhere  to  the  ground  of  the  two  preceding  sessions,  beyond 
which  the  residution  of  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  advance  ;  and  that  by 
an  tmanimouB  vote  against  the  strong  measure  of  rejeetum,  aa  proposed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  supported  by  the  whole  South,  Democratic  and 
Whig,  the  odium,  in  that  section  of  the  country,  of  the  failuro  of  that 
amendment  would  be  cast  upon  the  Northern  Democrats  ;  so  as  to 
give  a  color  to  the  deni^  which  the  Whig  leaders  at  the  South  attempt 
to  tuge  gainst  the  charge  of  their  present  political  coalition  and  iden- 
tification with  the  Abolition  par^  at  the  North.  The  assertion  may 
•afely  be  hazarded,  that  never  wen  men  more  chagrined  at  the  failure 
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of  a  fsTorite  moTement,  dian  wore  many  of  those  londest  in  ■dvocmting 
the  araendment  in  question  at  its  imezpected  and  undeBired  sue 
CMS.  The  fkct  waa  simply  that  among  the  Nonhem  Democratic 
Members  there  weie  a  few  bolder  spirits  who  saw  the  absurdity  of 
the  position  formeily  occupied  by  themselves  and  their  patty  in  Con- 
^BB  oD  this  question,  and  who  rose  to  shigher  and  clearer  view  of  the 
principles  iarolTed  in  it,  braving  the  probable  teropoiaiy  napopulactty 
which  might  attend  such  a  vote,  until  explanation  aod  reflection  should 
have  time  (o  do  their  work  in  satisfying  their  couBtitnencies  of  its 
perfect  propriety  and  constitutional  Boondneaa.  Theae  votes  decided 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment ;  and  at  the  same  time  frustrated  the 
ingenioua  intrigue  we  have  alluded  to,  and  carried  forward  this  ques- 
tion to  a  point  from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  again  made  to  recede ; 
and  will  doubdess  result  in  establishing  more  just  and  enlarged  views 
than  have  heretofore  prevailed  at  the  North  on  this  subject  of  the 
**  Right  of  Petition." 

Tliere  is  an  important  distinction  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed, 
between  the  two  resolutions  of  the  present  session — a  distinction 
which  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  protest  which  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  aaw  fit  shortly  after  (heir  passage  to 
adopt.  It  is  this.  The  one  is  more  comprehensive  in  the  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  while  the  latter  is  more  positive  and  strong  in  its 
action  upon  those  which  do  fall  within  its  scope.  The  former  em- 
braces all  petitions  or  papers  in  any  way  "  touching  that  subject " 
(Slavery  in  the  United  States) ;  the  latter  confines  itself  to  those  pray- 
ing for  a  certain  specific  action — namely,  "  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  slave  trade 
between  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
sow  exists."  The  latter  refuses  to  receive  these  pbticulai  petitions 
^it  does  not  refuse  to  receive  all  propositions  relating  to  the  general 
subject  in  the  varioos  points  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  regarded. 
Yet  such  is  the  ill  considered  assertion  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
in  the  resolution  of  censure  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  rea- 
der's mind.  It  may  be  perfectly  competent  for  a  legislative  body  to 
declare  that  a  certain  specific  action  which  it  is  called  upon  to  take 
is  beyond  the  rightful  powers  confened  upon  it  by  the  organic  law  of 
its  creation,  and  that  therefore  it  will  not  even  listen  to  any  proposi- 
tions inviting  it  to  such  action ;  white  it  might  not  be  equally  proper 
or  rightful  for  it  to  aimoimce  a  determinatioii  not  to  receive  any  pro- 
positi<Ma  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  point  of  view,  relating  to  the  same 
subject. 

As  for  Mr.  Thompson's  resolution,  it  does  not  refuse  to  receive  the 
petitions  in  question — not  even  those  praying  for  the  distinct  object 
of  the  abc^tion  of  slavsry,  and  the  internal  stave  trade,  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  in  the  States  or  Territories.  Mr.  Adams,  in  describing  its 
effect,  says  dtat  it  hangs  them  up  midway  between  M«aveii>»deutht     i' 
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M>  (hat  no  one  could  pronouace  whether  th«7  wen  received  or  not. 
It,  U  least,  therefore,  i>  so  positive  vitdadoa  oC  the  great  "  Right  of 
Petidon."  Ou  the  eotOnty,  by  not  directly,  uid  in  tertns  relneing 
to  receive  them — it  may  be  said  in  fact  by  implicatian,  like  the  re- 
■olutioDs  of  former  aesaions,  to  recognize  and  aanction  it  It  sim- 
ply declaiei  in  Bubetauce  that  such  petitions,  &.C.,  on  their  presently 
tion,  shall  be  considered  at  once  as  objected  to,  and  thereupon  that  the 
question  of  their  leoeptioD  shall  be  laid  npoa  the  table  without  debste 
01  futher  action.  This  then  establishes  nothing  more  than  the  ac- 
tual practice  which,  we  have  seen,  has  iot  some  years  prevuled,  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  petitioa,  in  the  Senate,  against  which  none 
of  that  denunciation  for  the  vitiation  of  the  "  Right  of  Petition,"  of 
which  so  much  has  been  lately  heard,  has  been  wont  to  direct  itself. 
And  undeniably  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  each  House,  un- 
der the  estabUahed  parliamentary  practice,  and  their  own  ruks  ef 
proceeding,  of  which  the  constitutionality  has  never  been  questioned, 
thus  to  dispose  of  any  subject,  whether  brou^  befcae  it  in  the  fecm 
of  petition  or  in  any  other  nwde.  Any  member  has  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  reception  of  any  particular  petition ;  for  which  there  may 
be  various  rightful  reasons — such  as,  disrepect  to  the  body  or  to  any 
member  of  it ;  plain  absiudity  or  gross  iiuleceney ;  or  the  utter  and 
unequivocal  absence  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  which 
it  is  addiesaed  to  giant  die  prayer  of  the  petition,  ta  to  act  at  aU  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  r^atea.  Such  objection  laiaes  the  quesnon  of 
reception,  which  is  coouuHily  considered  as  passed  over  nib  tUentio, 
by  ingestion  of  imiveraal  consent,  when  no  <rf>jection  is  made  in  any 
psrticular  case.  This  question  of  receptiwi  may  be  debated  and  act* 
ed  upon  like  any  other ;  or  like  any  other  it  may  be  dispoaed  of,  at 
the  discretioii  of 'the  House,  by  being  laid  on  the  taile ;  from  which, 
however,  it  is  at  sU  times  tiMe  to  be  called  up.  And  certainly  it 
would  seem,  as  before  mentioned,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwith- 
standing  Mr.  Adams's  remark,  that  as  the  cidwrent  neoenarily  ac- 
companies the  principal  in  the  operatiou  of  this  motion,  t&e  pelitwn  u 
laid  on  the  table  with  the  question  of  reception,  and  therefore  is  in 
fact  neeioed  by  the  House,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  among  its  docu- 
ments, ready  to  be  called  up  at  any  future  time  when  the  wise  and 
proper  motives  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  induced  the  Honse 
lo  postpone  its  present  oonsidsration,  by  laying  it  upw  the  table,  may 
cease  to  exist 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  this  coinrse  is  i>ot  here  bm^tt 
into  view  ;  but  if  it  may  be  ctmstitutionally  adopted  in  the  ease  of 
eaeh  petition  aepsrstely,  it  ia  not  easy  to  distinguish  why  the  House 
Biay  not,  under  its  unlimited  power  to  sdopt  lules  (or  the  regulation  of 
.  its  own  proceedings,  condense  all  these  multitudinous  details,  in  the 
ease  (rf  a  particular  class  of  petitiona,  into  one  sggregate,  generaliai^ 
the  practice,  as  it  were,  from  several  thousand  individual  inataocea, 
into  (uie  compcehraalve  and  sommaiy  rule.    It  becoBMs  menty  a 
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i|imtuni  of  iDod«  of  prooedun ;  and  snch  a  rale  tnettHy  &  piece  of 
Ubor-vsnng  nuchineiy.  And  certaiuly  those  who  sdniit  the  right  of 
the  body  to  adojrt  the  coone  in  qoMtioQ  in  each  individaal  case— {and 
who  caa  impeach  its  coiutitiitionaUtjr  ?) — miut  concede  that  if  the 
Uooae  liaa  maturely  detennined  uniformly  to  pmrme  that  conrae  in 
relation  to  a  particulai  clau  of  petitions,  it  is  far  better — with  lefer- 
ence  to  the  obvioiis  economy  of  time,  labor,  expense,  and  to  the  well 
kaawn  angry  excitement,  on  the  pan  of  a  large  poition  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country,  awakened  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  on  the 
floors  of  Congress— >to  do  it  by  a  siunmary  general  rule,  than  by  a 
specific  action  of  the  body  on  each  individual  case. 

But  Mr.  Johnson's  resoludon,  while  it  does  not  go  near  so  far  hi 
the  subjects  embraced  within  its  action,  carries  that  action  much  far- 
ther within  the  more  limited  scope  of  its  application.  It  refuses 
point-blank  to  receive  at  all  the  propositions  for  the  abcriition  of  slave- 
ty,  and  the  slave  trade,  within  Ae  District  or  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries. This  therefore  brings  ns  directly  to  confront  the  principle  of 
the  "  Right  of  Petition,"  as  we  have  been  of  late  accustomed  to  hear 
it  asserted. 

TImto  are  two  grounds  on  which  this  r^ht  is  made  to  rest  by  its 
advocates,  sa  one  of  the  great  cardinal  principles  of  American  liber- 
ty.  The  first  is  the  grmmd  of  original  natural  right,  sacred,  nn* 
alienable  and  indefeasible,  antecedent  and  superior  to  legal  or  con- 
stitati<»ial  enactment — the  right  of  complaint,  of  prayer,  on  the  part  of 
any  sufferer  of  wrong  or  evil,  to  those  in  whose  hands  the  institutions 
of  society  may  place  the  power  of  redress.  The  second  is  the  ex- 
ptesfl  guarantee  contained  in  the  following  clsuse  of  the  Constitution, 
*hich  was  added  as  the  first  of  the  amendments  to  that  instnunent, 
>a  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Copvention  of  its  Frameta : 

"  Cangrai  tlUII  niaie  no  lou  Tetpocting  an  eatabliahmcnt  of  ratigion,  or  prohib- 
itil^  tbe  free  •isrciu  ihtnof;  or  abriiging  tha  rnaiom  of  apaach,  or  of  the 
pceu  i  or  lAc  right  of  llu  fopU  fnuMf  fs  autahU,  awi  (o  ftttiiim  lii  gntm- 
■unt/er  «  rtdru*  of  gricMtiut." 

This  second  ground  is  found  indeed  partially  to  merge  itself  in  tho 
former — the  egression,  that "  Congreas  shall  make  no  law  to  abridge 
the  right,"  &c.,  refening  it  back  to  a  deeper  foundation,  as  a  right  not 
to  be  abrogated  or  impaired  by  hnman  legialatitm  or  authority.  Well, 
the  aoondness  of  both  these  grotmds  is  conceded.  It  is  the  inference 
only  which  is  impeached — namely,  the  alleged  obligation  incumbent 
on  each  House  of  our  Federal  Congress  to  receive  and  act  upon  all 
petitions  that  may  be  addressed  to  it. 

Regard  it  in  the  first  place  in  the  point  of  view  of  an  original  na- 
tural right  There  ue  foany  other  original  natural  rights  of  various 
dsgrees  of  importance  to  the  oeoplete  enjoyment  of  snch  happineM 
as  may  be  within  the  ctmipass  of  human  capability.  It  is  but  one  of 
ft  olaaa.  Without  an  numeration  of  then  all,  a  reference  to  that  of 
fiKMbmof  qwech  and  of  the  prew  will  anffioe  fi^  our  {msont  purr.lc 
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pOM.  With  llw  valae  of  thk  few  penona  would  place  in  compBristm 
that  of  the  rig^t  of  pttilwn.  Yet  is  not  this,  like  every  other  nBtonl 
right,  subject  to  neoessaiy  lestrictions  growing  out  of  the  mntnal  re- 
latious  cteUed  by  the  congreg«tion  of  men  into  civil  and  political  so- 
cisties,  with  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  incident  to  such  relations  1 
Is  it  not  limited  by  the  just  amenabiUty  of  the  individual  to  legal  ptm- 
ishment  for  its  abuse  when  to  the  damage  of  his  neighbor,  and  d  for- 
tiori when  to  the  plain  and  undeniable  general  detriment  of  the  com- 
mon weal  1  Does  it  cany  with  it  the  irKsponsible  privilege  of  elui- 
der  and  Ubel— or  does  it  entide  an  individual  to  indulge  his  peculiar 
fancy  by  forcing  on  the  eats  or  eyes  of  the  whole  community,  in  the 
pubUc  highways  for  exam[rfe,  revolting,  disgusting  and  demoralizing 
ledtals  or  ezhibiticnu  ?  This  will  not  be  claimed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner it  would  be  easy  to  put  cases  of  the  abuse  of  all  out  other  notutsl 
personal  rights,  which  would  extort  the  concession  that  they  are  ne- 
cessarily, in  all  human  society,  subject  to  certain  Testrictiona  and  li- 
miiatioaai  according  to  their  various  nature  and  mode  of  action.  The 
Right  of  Petition,  then,  is  not,  sny  more  than  the  rest,  exempt  from 
such  necessary  limitations.  It  may  be  abased — it  may  be  totally  per- 
verted from  its  legitimate  design  and  use  into  a  mere  engine  of  disorder 
snd  mischief.  Now,  from  the  very  nature  and  mode  of  the  action  of 
this  right,  it  is  only  in  the  authority  to  which  it  addresses  itself  that 
the  power  can  reside  to  apply  this  restriction  to  its  abuse  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  ought,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  similar  right, 
to  exist  somewhere.  Nor  in  the  cose  of  its  supposed  abuse,  are  the 
sensibilities  of  our  attachment  to  the  right  shoclcod  at  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying  what  seems  the  only  reiitriction  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of,  namely,  a  refusal  to  receive  the  petition — always  under  a 
high  responsibility  to  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  familiar  with  the 
gnai  principles  of  democratic  freedom,  and  vigilandy  jealous  of  their 
sanctity. 

That  this  discretion  as  to  the  reception  of  petitions  is  the  proper  snd 
rightful  check  upon  the  sbuse  to  which  this,  like  every  other  natural 
right,  is  subject,  has  alwajrs  received  the  sanction  of  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  the  principle,  in  the  case  of  different  other  applicsnona  of  it. 
For  not  even  the  most  fanatic  advocate  of  the  "  Right  of  Petition"  of 
the  present  day  denies  to  a  legislative  body  the  right  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive petitions  of  various  kinds  that  might  be  named, — such  as  those 
disrespectfulto  thebody,  or  insulting  to  any  of  its  members — or  gross- 
ly indecent  in  language,  or  outrageously  blasphemous— or  plainly  ah* 
surd,  and  for  an  (Aject  impossible  in  its  nature.  Why,  in  the  case  ot 
the  £rM,  the  disrespect  to  the  body  may  be  deserved,  the  individual 
insult  may  he  but  the  just  truth— and  both  may  be  inseparable  from  the 
statement  of  the  grievance  complained  of.  As  for  the  ground  of  in- 
decency or  gross  blasphemy,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  taste  snd  educa- 
tion ;  snd  a  petitioner  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  quote  classic  £li- 
.  sabptban  anthori^  for  such  Ungaage  as  would  cause  hia  petition  at 
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the  present  day  to  be  scouted  yrith  indignation,  by  aniTersat  con- 
sent,  from  the  threshold  of  the  Hall.  And  then  ae  for  that  of  plain 
absurdity  or  impoasibility,  that  muat  be  a  question  of  opinion, — 
in  some  men's  vocabularies  the  latter  word  has  no  place, — and  we 
daily  witoeaa  that  that  which  seems  ridiculously  impossible  to  one  age 
is  hourly  fauiiliar  in  practice  to  the  next.  Yet  in  all  these  cases 
none  denies  the  discretionary  right  of  the  legialatiTO  body,  under  their 
high  responsibilities  to  conscience  and  the  universal  reason  of  man- 
kind, to  apply  to  such  abuses  of  the  Right  of  Petition  the  simple  re* 
striction  of  a  refusal  to  entertain  or  receive  them.  And  this  conces- 
sion yields  the  whole  ground  contended  for  by  the  chamfHons  of  the 
Right  in  the  present  controversy.  The  principle  of  a  coirelatiTe 
obligation  on  the  one  part  to  receive  all  petitions,  as  essentially  incidnit 
to  the  right  on  the  other  to  preeent  them,  is  either  in  its  nature  atwoluts 
and  unlimited — for  the  admitted  exceptions  above  instanced  are  no- 
where stated  or  defined — or  etae  the  element  here  contended  for,  of  a 
miise  and  eonseientious  diaeTetion  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body  aa 
to  the  reception  of  particular  petitions,  in  its  undeniable  privilege  of 
regulating  its  own  internal  proceedings,  must  be  admitted  into  the 
qnestion,  as  equally  a  substantial  right' on  the  one  side,  with  the  right 
of  petition  on  the  other.  And  once  thus  admitted — and  how  can  it  be 
excluded  ? — it  is  clear  that  it  opens  wide  the  whole  field  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion,  with  all  the  considers  tions  of  propriety 
and  public  policy  involved  in  them,  to  bear  upon  the  decision  of  the 
body  in  any  particular  instance.  It  is  one  of  those  necessaiy  case* 
of  diacietionary  power  in  which  men  must  needs  be  extremely  chary 
of  its  exercise,  and  must  venture  to  act  only  under  high  and  impera-- 
dve  motives  of  duty  and  right.  And  neither  is  it  ever  likely  to  be 
abused,  nor,  under  our  intttitutions,  could  even  any  abuse  of  it  be  at- 
tended with  evil  effect,  in  the  multitude  of  means  and  modes  in  which 
an  obnoxious  subject  can  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  such  a  body 
— means  and  modes  of  a  higher  order,  as  valuable  rights,  while  at  the 
same  time  of  a  more  effective  character. 

Aoauming  the  above  course  of  reasoning  to  be  correct,  it  appears, 
then,  that  while  the  Right  of  Petition  ia  an  original  natural  right,  it 
is  necessarily  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  restriction  upon  its  pos- 
sible abuse  which  is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  discretionary  right,  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  authority  to  which  it  addresses  itself,  of  re- 
fiual  to  receive.  And  the  qnestion  here  presents  itself,  too,  whether 
it  ia  a  right  of  such  nature  and  value  aa  to  claim  from  the  ardent 
devotee  of  the  principles  of  democratic  liberty  that  high  reverence 
and  jealous  attachment,  which  should  incline  us  to  an  extreme  latitude 
of  construction  in  its  favor,  and  to  a  corresponding  rigid  severi^  in 
permitting  the  application  of  its  resHictive  countei^princiirie,  or  an- 
tagonist right,  on  the  part  of  the  le^alative  body.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  right  of  religioua  liberty,  our  strong  bias  mtut  lean  in 
&Tor  of  the  li^;  and  in  coiutniiDf  the  terms  of  the  comtitatioM^  i  •> 
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gnaraitte«  ire  would  mlmys  oiry  iU  principle  far  beydhd  tbe  meie 
literal  coutnictioD  of  the  phrase,  to  all  such  enlarged  analogical  ap- 
plica^ona  of  it  as  may  seem  DMMt  in  huruony  with  its  spirit  and  in- 
tent. We  wonld  not  b«  content  that  Congress  should  merely  refrain 
from  pttsaing  sny  "  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting tb«  free  exercise  thereof."  Wo  wonld  not  patiently  suffer  oven 
that  the  indirect  operation  of  any  kind  of  official  act  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  component  branches  of  that  body,  or  of  any  of  the  functionaries  of 
the  execuliro  department  of  the  goTemment,  shonld  be  designed  to 
infringe  upon  the  widest  latitude  of  rsligious  freedom,  or  le  cast  the 
slightest  weight  <rf  moral  influence  in  favor  of  any  one  sect  over  any 
other.  Bntthis  "Right  of  Petition,"  about  which  we  hare  lately  heard 
so  much,  is  one  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  one  to  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  which  erery  American  democrat  must  bring  a 
very  different  spiriL 

Ii  seems  indeed  to  n^M  a  strange  misappreciation  of  the  true 
genins  of  our  institutions,  to  insist  upon  this  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  American  liberty.  It  is  true  that  the  reo>gnition  of  its 
existence— (though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  its  natural  and  necessary 
limitationa)— is  to  be  found,  as  abore  quoted,  in  the  Constitution.  But 
it  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  men  of  that  time  had  received  alik 
their  political  edncalum  in  the  English  school — and  a  noble  school  of 
freedom  it  was  for  that  day.  In  England  the  movement  and  straggle 
of  tbe  peo[rfe  had  always  been  upward,  forcing  their  way  alowly  np 
towards  the  light  of  Uberty,  against  the  maaaive  superincumbent  pres- 
sure of  a  monarchy  and  aristocracy  oace  unlimitedly  despotic.  To 
sncfa  a  people  the  right  of  petition,  to  this  paramount  omnipotence 
above  them — ui  omnipotence  extraneous  from  themselves,  both  in  its 
constitution,  and  in  its  distinct  and  often  adverse  interests — was  indeed 
n  great  cardinal  principle  of  poptdar  freedom ;  as  dso  that  of  "  peace- 
able assembling"  for  the  purpose, — which  in  fact  was  always  regarded 
aa  the  most  important  part  of  the  right,  being  that  for  which  it  was 
most  necessary  to  secure,  from  the  jealous  fears  of  authority,  a  fidl 
constitutional  gnaraniee.*     As  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution 

*  Kt.  ColtuD,  in  tha  cicellrat  punptdat  to  which  iHniiOD  hii  before  bean  niada, 
pTM  tha  IbUawii^  canciw  (uaunuj  of  iha  hiilorr  of  tha  Sight  hare  coMidarad,  k 
the  Eogliah  achotd  in  which  it  hid  ita  origin  m  i  piinclfda  of  popnltr  tiborty ; 

■'  Id  tha  EnglLih  Bill  of  Kifhti  of  1668  ii  tbe  foUawing  aliaae  :— '  That  tl  i>  the  lifht 
of  the  Bubjeet  to  petition  the  king,  ud  th&t  nil  commitmenta  and  pnaacntiDna  for  nch 
patitioiiing  US  illegal.'  Id  theptogrenirf  Eogliih  hiitory,  ai  the  libeitiesof  ibepBople 
wan  ooneaded,  from  tine  to  time,  eiparlanea  nggeated  that  Ibii  point  aboold  ba  mada 
pniDineat.  Tha  iioportaRce  of  it  oonaiaisd  in  the  fad,  Ihallbe  tutgecta  bad  do  toic*  in  Iha 
OoTeniinBDt  by  repnKntalion.  Probably  it  wonld  never  haie  been  thought  of  a*  part 
of  a  eoaititnlioDil  Uorernmant  bnt  for  thii  defect  in  the  fnma  of  aocietr.  It  wia 
■Iwijaa  li^in  thesaUreDraociilnlttiona,  biHitwaaBOt  alwajri  reoogDJied.  Not 
UDfreqaeotly,  after  it  became  a  Uw,  wu  it  luipaDdBd  by  arbitrM?  pawer.  Mid  tha  peti- 
tioner* were  (pumed  or  otherwiae  maltreated,  by  conuuitniBDl  to  prison,  by  proaacution, 
and  by  aundry  paina  and  peniltiei.  la  aome  initancaa  it  was  eggtaratad  into  tha  erims 
«fU(htmaoD,  eraainritriatianoftha  a«ouiliea(€law,MidlbnathalaatraAi|*«riha 
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tlu  men  of  Aat  day  were  familiar  with  this  phrase  as  one  of  lh« 
rudiments,  the  tniisms,  of  their  political  school ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
co|Hed  into  that  instrument  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1668,  as 
one  of  the  amendments  to  its  draft  as  projected  by  the  Convention,  re- 
quired by  one  of  the  States,  and  assented  to  without  objecdtnk  by  the  rest. 
Bnt  surely  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  democratic  freedom  of  onr 
instittiti<»ii,  ^  questitm  presents  itself  now  to  the  American  citizen 
with  a  very  different  aspect.  The  right  of  petition  is  no  longer  to 
him  one  of  those  dear  and  sacred  pririleges  to  which  shoidd  aOach 
the  inestimable  value  now  cltumed  for  it,  by  those  who  use  it  aTOw> 
edly  as  an  engine  for  the  indirect  accomplishment  of  an  nlterior  object 
beyond  the  conceded  aci^  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress. 
He  possesses  a  higher  right,  in  which  the  inferior  is  overshadowed 
and  reduced  to  insignificance,  the  right  of  dictation.  Prayer,  m 
a^irs  of  human  government,  is  not  the  appropriate  language  for  his 
lip  ;  DOT  can  he  who  enjoys  the  right  to  uttei  the  accents  of  command, 
attach  any  peculiar  value  to  the  poor  privilege  of  supplication.    The 

mbi«ct  fn  ralief,  oi  ndram,  cr  baip,  or  bcilit]'  in  buiinm,  i 
■mpt  Ktnj.  He  htd  no  voiiM  in  ttaa  tioTarnnuDt,  neithar  w 
a  petition  at  ths  fool  of  tim  thnina.  The  objaet  of  theaa  Hrehliaa  wu  to  frighun  ind 
deter  aabjeeu  from  tb*  s*«  of  thii  privilege,  and  thu*  lo  eonfinn  and  atrangthon  tht  high 
■ad  imaponaihle  prerogBtire*  of  the  Oiowa,  Felitioa,  iba  hninhle,  depandent,  luppli- 
oaterr  ri^t  of  patitioa,  wu  all  ihst  wu  olaimed,  in  hope  of  the  gnca  of  tka  benefit 
■elicited.  The  petition  might  be  disragarded ;  the  chanoei  were  many  that  it  would  be  j 
of  that  Gompliint  wa*  uldom,  if  ever,  made ;  but  all  the/  asked  wai  the  prifilage  ;  all 
Ifaey  wanted  wm  a  lecaritT  Ihol  Ihej  would  not  ba  puniahed  for  miUng  a  reqneit,  ai 
tku  was  ths  only  mod*  of  (igBi&ing  or  obtaiaing  their  wiabea,  not  otlwiwiae  provided 
for  by  the  Uwi,  or  the  will  of  thi  SoTereigD.  Even  after  thii  ri^htwai  folly  recogniied 
and  wall  secured,  both  the  ParliuDanl  and  ^a  Soveieiga  wete  ateuatomed  to  leave  peti- 
tiont  fiom  the  moat  reapaetaUe  bodiea  unnoticed  at  one  time,  and  to  leisct  them  widk- 
out  cetaisonir  and  withoat  reaaon  at  anoiber.  In  1643  apetitiim  fiom  the  genual  anwn- 
Uy  of  Diiinas  wu  lefi  unnoticed.  In  the  lama  yeu  the  Univaraity  of  Cambridge  wu 
treated  in  the  aame  manner.  In  1648  the  cttiiana  of  London  and  Weatmiiuter,  in  Joint 
petition,  wen  nnnotieed  \  and,  whan  they  applied  again  !ac  an  anawai,  none  wu  ncnin- 
ed.  The  protett  of  the  twelve  biahope  in  1641,  their  arren  and  oommitmenl  to  tb* 
Towsi,  uui  their  trial  and  acquittal,  bib  well  known;  and  yet  the  next  year,  whan  the 
enrrent  wu  changed,  petilionera  were  iliU  viaited  with  like  paina  and  penalciaa  far  the 
OH  of  th*  priTil^e.  All  along  daring  ttia  nmaindei  of  the  aeranteenth  cenleiy  and 
the  whole  (if  ike  eighlsenlh,  the  Britiah  Forliomentai;  t«oords  e^ibit  tfaa  fiequent  la- 
jection  of  petitioni  from  rupectoble  bodiea,  on  the  queilion  of  rejection.  In  1706  it 
wai  reiolved,  that  no  petition  for  money  ihould  be  received  wilhotit  a  raoominendatLoa 
from  the  Crown ;  and  in  1713  thii  retolntion  Wu  mad^  ths  otanding  rale  of  the  Hooae. 
The  law  forbidding  nar*  than  twenty  naaet  to  the  nmt  petition,  and  nurs  than  tan  to 
pnasnl  it,  wu  long  in  force.  If  more  than  twelve  penma  aaaeinbled  for  agy  cd>)ecl( 
doanected  with  the  Garemment,  it  became  the  duty  of  magianatea  to  diapene  tham,  by 
Ibrce  if  neceuacy.  and  reaiaiaoce  wu  high  tieoaoD. 

■'Fromtheae  &cu  we  dlaoonr,  ^t  the  uaa  of  petition  originaled  <a  the  wanti  and 
neceuitiea  of  the  aubjecta  of  monarchical  Govarnmenta,  who  hod  no  voue  in  the  mak- 
ing and  odminiattation  of  law,  u  the  only  made  of  declaring  their  wiaha* ;  that  th*  act 
*M  oinply  eat  of  (application  ;  that  all  they  claimed  wu  eiamptloD  from  paina  and 
penaltie*  in  tbe  ui*  of  this  privilege  \  and  that  theaa  patitiona  war*  very  eomnMnly  re- 
jected on  the  Ikieahold,  or  ramaiaed  nnnotieed,  or  wet*  tnalad  with  nndisguiaid  con- 
leapt. 

"' It  ia  the  light  of  the  labject  to  petition  the  King,  and  all  eommitmenta  and  proae 
'       '        reiUegd.'    Sooh  wu  tkeUwrandaoch  ihehistoiy." 
W3 
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Americaa  citiXen  poMeasw  the  &Mdixn  of  qieech,  of  Uw  isesa,  and 
of  the  boUot  box.  Erny  newly  {Hoposed  lefonn  hu  bee  scope  ud 
play  UuoDfh  these  instnunents,  to  work  oot  that  eonviodoa  in  the 
^Uc  niud  lequisiie  to  make  it  pracdcally  effectual.  The  priTilege 
of  addresaing  prajrei  to  the  temporary  depoaitoiies  of  govenunenlal 
auth«ity  delegated  bom  the  iadindual  citizen  hiniself,  constiUUea  no 
enlaTging  or  strengthening  addition  to  these  tnoans  of  influence. 
What  caies  he  foi  this  piirilege  1  If  desirous  of  carrying  out  any  pat- 
ticidai  rafmn,  can  he  not  write  fieely  for  it  in  nevspapen  and  Re- 
views— can  be  not  apeak  Creely  for  it,  at  the  street  comers,  from  the 
kowM  tope,  in  (be  frequent  popular  assemblage— can  he  not  freely 
sUow  it  its  full  influence  in  bis  MlectiiMi  of  candidates  for  pid>lic 
o&e9 — and  is  he  not  certain  that  if  it  indeed  possesaes  the  vit^  strength 
and  bealib  of  tit  truth,  it  will  irreaistibly  force  on  its  way  by  these 
iveans,  till  it  shall  inoculate  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  public  mind 
to  claim  the  eager  iaror  of  the  occupants  and  the  seekers  of  the  seats 
of  legislation  ^ 

This  point  might  be  presented  in  some  other  views,  but  enongh  bsa 
been  said  to  prove  that  there  is  very  litde  aobetantial  weight  or  force 
in  the  declamatioR  of  which  we  hear  so  much  i^KHit  the  precious 
sanctity  of  the  "  Right  of  Petkion,"  resting  on  the  basis  of  the  eter- 
nal Uif*  of  God  and  nature.  In  countries  in  which  tho  goTomon 
and  the  governed  are  ttpoin — where  there  is  absolnle  power  on  th« 
one  side  (wholly  or  in  part),  and  compulsory  subjection  on  the  other, 
it  may  indeed  bare  a  deep  foundation  in  natural  right  and  justice. 
Bm  it  is  idle  to  draw  analogies  frmn  such  sources  to  a  country  ia 
wMcb  the  governed  and  the  governors  are  one — the  latter  being  but 
the  delegated  agents  of  the  former,  jealously  restricted  in  power,  and 
respoDsibie  at  shott  intervsls  to  the  great  source  of  thek  little  brief 
authority. 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  argument,  to  say  that  minorities  need  the  right 
ae  against  msjorities.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the  solitsry 
individual  does  not  need  it,  in  the  smple  freedom  he  eujoys  for  other 
and  far  hi^ier  mean*  of  influence  on  the  course  oi  public  opinion  and 
legislalioD.  How  mocb  less  can  it  be  needed  when  he  has  hie  work 
already  more  than  Indf  done  to  his  band,  by  having  a  considerable 
party  which,  if  it  is  in  the  rigfu,  a  little  perseverance  will  soon  either 
ftaen  in  activJ  majonCf,  oi  in  such  a  positina  aa  to  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence  between  tlte  great  parties  thst  slways  diride  ereiy 
&ee  commonwealth. 

The  origin  of  the  enoneons  c^rinion  so  extensively  prevailing  at 
the  North npon  lUe point,  wet^e  to  be  this.  The  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  are  indeed  rights  of  inestimable  value,  in  comparison 
withwhichevmtheUnionita^isofbntlittlewortb.  During  the  course 
ef  the  Abolition  agitation  at  the  North,  violent  and  iboliab  attend 
kave  been  made  to  outrage  these  rights,  against  the  km  of  which  their 
9buM  Gwutitutas  no  rolM  aignment.    They  thus  became  blended  t»- 
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gedtsr  in  the  public  imndwitli  theti^of  padtioato  CoagicM,  wbich 
^ras  under  agilaCuHi  «t  die  same  time ;  and  with  which  thua  becuiM 
natnndlf  associated  those  feelings  of  eacred  ratpect  and  attachment 
moot  justly  indeed  dne  to  the  right  of  fteedom  of  the  pen  snd  of  the 
tongue. 

Our  object  in  the  present  Article  is  aimpiy  to  dnw  Utentim  t» 
tlie  tme  merits  of  this  greatly  extggenrted  "  Right  of  PetitiaD."  Tho 
consequences  that  naturally  follow  from  the  views  of  it  obora  stated, 
are  stdEciently  obvious  on  the  sur&ce  to  dispense  with  the  nnrnwitj 
of  more  than  a  brief  allnsion  to  them. 

We  hold,  then,  that  we  are  in  no  respect  bomd  tocoostniB  tbetmn* 
of  the  Constitntion  to  which  appeal  is  made,  in  the  same  large  and 
liberal  spirit  which  we  would  apply  to  the  other  rig^  which  an  eat^ 
>Derat«d  in  ihe  same  clanse ;  nor  to  extend  them  beyond  the  limiled 
sense  fixed  by  a  strict  constnictioD  of  them.  And  in  th«  present  caae 
all  those  who  entertain  a  difierent  new  &om  that  of  die  petitioners, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  which  these  pedtkns  have  been 
made  the  principal  instnmient,  are  perfecdy  jostifiabla  in  obeying  the 
motives  which  dictate  to  them  die  duty  of  quieting  the  Station  of 
this  exciting  and  dangerons  topic  in  Congress,  provided  they  are  bome 
out  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  Constitotuin,  fairly  and  closely  oonstmed. 
If,  dieiefoie,  "  Congress"  refrain  from  passing  any  "  lam"  abridging 
"  the  right  of  the  people  ptaeeably  to  atsamUt,  and  to  potition  for  a 
redress  ofgrietiaitees" — the  reqtdsition  of  the  Constitution  is  sufficiently 
satisfied. 

Now,  the  resolntion  in  question  is  simply  an  internal  rale  for  die 
regulation  of  its  own  proceedings,  under  the  Tmlimiied[nnlege  to  diat 
e^ct  conferred  by  aaodier  clause  of  the  Constilttion.  The  exercise 
of  the  populai  right,  of  peaceable  assemblage  and  petitiooing,  is  left 
complete  and  undisturbed.  The  petition  is  presented  to  the  body — 
its  object  made  known  in  the  act — uid  then  oommeaees  the  equtl 
mutual  right  on  the  part  of  the  latter  as  to  its  own  action  on  it  What 
is  there  to  forbid  its  actiou  by  anticipation  upw  any  particidar  class  of 
petitions,  with  the  prayer  and  character  at  which  it  is  perfectly  fiuni- 
^srT  What  is  there  to  prevent  it  from  making  op  its  deteiraimUim  in 
advance,  either  oa  the  ground  of  its  wantof  coostitutional  power  or  of 
expediency,  or  of  both  combiaed— from  announcing  this  {Hvjudgment 
— and  Irom  (hen  refusing  to  entertain,  during  the  brief  t«in  of  its 
existence,  pny  faithei  petitions  of  the  subject,  which,  in  such  a  state 
of  the  case,  become  a  mere  idle  and  vexatious  wast«  of  time  and 
national  expense,  apart  from  all  odier  graver  considemtions  ?  We 
can  see  no  just  impediment,  either  in  the  terms  ef  the  Constitntion, 
or  in  the  original  nature  and  value  of  the  Bight  of  Petition.  Let  it  be 
kept  in  mind  that  die  question  is  not  as  to  the  good  policy  of  this 
course  in  the  present  instance,  upon  which  different  opinions  may  be 
entertained ;  but  simply  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  thus 
toexeicise  its  privilege  of  legnlating  its  own  proceedings,  in  relatitm  to 
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a  paiticdar  cUbs  of  petitionB,  aAer  the  otliei  party  have  exorcised  their 
eomplete  right  of  paaceBbl;^  a8BBmUii^  and  peUtioning.  So  far  at 
the  object  is  concerned  of  making  known  to  the  body  the  gtievance 
and  prayer  sf  the  latter,  it  ii  stiU  AiUy  attained — for  it  is  only  after  be- 
coming acquainted  with  it  that  it  can  be  brought  under  the  operation, 
of  the  reaolation,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  OHire  than  a  Bommary  re- 
jection of  its  prayer,  the  auhject  having  been  before  amply  discussed 
in  die  body,  and,  so  far  as  regards  all  future  petidons  of  a  similar 
nature,  having  been  determined  by  it  in  advance.  And  moreover, 
while  the  operation  of  the  rule  confines  itself  to  the  existing  Congress 
alone,  even  within  that  brief  period  tny  Member  may  still  present  the 
petition,  and  more  lor  a  repeal  or  suspwuion  of  the  mle  of  restriclion 
— besides,  that  there  are,  as  remariiedby  Mr.  Adams,  abundant  other 
ways  and  means  by  which,  if  desired,  the  obnoxious  subject  may  be 
brought  before  the  attentiDn  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  grsnt  the  prayer  of  a  particular  petition.  The 
absence  of  such  power  is  not  necessary  to  confer  the  right  <tf  refusal 
to  receive.  A  settled  prejudgment  or  predetermination  on  the  part  of 
the  body — under  its  high  responsibilities  to  conscience  snd  to  public 
opinion — is  sufficient.  Drawing  the  just  distinction  between  a  nar- 
row, technical  authority,  and  that  higher  view  of  rightful  consutu- 
tional  power  which  refers  itself  to  great  pervading  principles  of  good 
faith,  wisdom  and  duty,  rather  than  to  the  naked  letter  of  a  written 
document,  we  think  that  they  do  not  possess  the  "power,"  in  the  esse 
covered  by  the  reeolntion  which  has  here  been  considered.  But  this 
position  is  not  necessary,  we  repeat,  to  the  justification  of  the  princi- 
ple of  that  resolution— though  of  course  adding  to  it,  in  its  present 
aj^cation,  a  strong  d  fortiori  confirmation. 

One  concluding  remark  alone  we  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
class  of  Northern  readers,  which  we  know  to  be  a  large  one,  who, 
while  stron^y  opposed  to  the  Abolition  movranent,  on  the  ground  of 
that  State-Rights  Principle  which  they  justly  regard  as  the  true  con- 
servative principle  of  our  Union,  are  yet  honestly  opposed  to  Slavery  as 
"a  great  moral,  social  and  political  evil,"  (toquote  Mr.  W.  C.  Rives),  and 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  shall  witness  its  extinction 
by  the  voluntary  conviction  and  spontsneons  action  of  the  South  itsdf^ 
if  the  sun  of  that  day  is  ever  destined  to  dawn.  It  is  chiefly  from 
ibis  dass  that  partisans  havs  been  won  over  by  the  specious  appeals 
which  hare  been  founded  upon  the  alleged  outrages  upon  the  "  sacred 
Right  of  Petition,"  as  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ment.  A  slight  degree  of  reflection  would  teem  sufficient  to  convince 
all  rational  minds  of  this  school  of  opinion,  that  this  false  movement 
upon  the  Federal  Govtrrtment  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  both  to 
aggravate  the  very  evils  they  complain  <^,  during  their  present  exis- 
tence, and  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  attainment  of  their  own  object 
Tat  between  this  movement  and  that  object  rites  the  insuperable  bar- 
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ri«r  of  the  State-Rights  Principle,  now  decidedly,  aad  we  trust  fmevei, 
in  the  [arepradeTance  throngbont  the  Union.  Against  ibis  the  move- 
ment in  qnestion  most  always  dash  itself  in  rsin.  It  becomes  a  poli- 
tical caose ;  and  in  the  act  loses  all  the  character  of  mild  and  affec- 
tionate penoaaiveneas  sppiopriate  to  a  pmely  monl  one— uid  Ihtows 
away  all  those  means  of  silent,  irresistible  progreaa  inseparable  from 
such  a  canse  wbei  animated  by  the  divine  might  of  the  truth,  and 
advocated  in  a  spirit  and  maimer  worthy  of  its  professed  character. 
It  connects  itself  in  fal&l  union  with  all  the  other  exciting  partisan 
questions  of  the  day,  every  one  of  which  binges  more  or  less  directly 
on  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  State-Rights  theory — and  necessarily 
arrays  against  itself  ^  the  symp^hiea  and  efforts  of  that  great  politi- 
cal party  of  whose  system  of  doctrine  that  principle  is  <km  of  the 
fimdamental  articles.  Hence  the  general  onanimi^  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  North  in  t^poaition  to  the  AboIiticMusts,  with  the  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  their  munbais  aie  derived  bma  the  party  which  it  is  tmno- 
cessaiy  for  ns  here  agsin  to  demonstrate  to  be  substantially  identical 
— so  far  as  tbey  possess  any  diatinctive  character — with  the  old 
Federal  school  of  consolidation  and  centralization.  It  most  be  appa- 
rent, thereftffe,  to  the  class  to  which  this  remark  addresses  itself,  that 
instead  of  the  resolution  of  which  we  have  spoken  being  one,  as  it  has 
been  called,  to  "  stifle  the  groans  while  riveting  the  fetters  of  the  slave" 
— if  its  effect  shall  be  to  throw  back  and  break  down  the  movement  in 
question,  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  bleaaiag  that 
could  be  conferred  on  him,  and  as  the  first  indispensable  step  towards 
a  more  enlightened  course  of  nroral  action  in  his  behalf. 


A  FEW  FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  FREE  TRADE. 


Thx  following  plain  statement  of  some  plain  truths  is  not  addressed 
to  the  adepts  in  Political  Economy,  to  *hom  tbey  will  of  course  be 
familiar  as  among  the  first  and  simplest  rudiments  of  their  science. 
They  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  class  of  readers  who 
have  never  turned  a  particular  attention  toward  the  subject,  but  ampng 
whom  it  will  probably  prove  very  important  at  no  distant  day,  that  the 
seeds  of  sound  views  should  have  been  sown  broad-cast  at  the  pieaeot 
period.  The  whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
one,  dealing  only  in  large  and  transparent  ideas,  which  no  ordinary 
intelligence  can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  comprehending. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  fanner,  of  whose  land  one  half  is  best  adapted 
to  the  colttoe  of  wheat  and  the  other  half  to  that  of  grass.    It  is  of     , 
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cotuse  his  interest  to  devote  tihe  fint  half  to  the  former,  and  tli^  other 
to  the  latter  crop.  He  iriU  thus  realize  the  highest  amount  dT  vslue 
which  his  land  is  capable  of  prodncing ;  ngr  wonld  he  hold  in  ver^  hl^ 
respect  the  counse)  of  the  neighbor  who  should  adnae  him  to  soir 
ony  poitioa  of  his  wheat  land  for  grass,  or  vice  vena  of  his  gross  land 
for  wheat. 

Suj^tosfi,  agsin,  two  adjacent  farms,  of  different  capabiliUea  of  soil 
—the  land  of  A  being  beat  adapted  to  com,  and  that  of  B  to  wheat 
If  A  devotes  his  whole  land  to  com,  he  will  produce  the  fidl  amount 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  same  is  equally  trae  of  B,  with  re- 
spect to  his  crop  of  wheat.  The  greater  seTeral  and  aggregate  amounts 
of  valuable  product  of  which  the  two  farms  are  respectively  cap^le 
are  thus  produced ;  and  each  owner,  after  the  deduction  of  the  partial 
of  his  crop  requisite  foi  abundant  home  consumption,  will  have  the 
largest  possible  mir[diis  to  be  exchanged  against  the  cort'e  spending 
smplua  of  his  neighbor,  ^oppose  the  respective  crops  to  be  each  (tf 
1000  bushels,  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  each  to  be  500,  the 
one  of  his  com  and  the  other  of  his  wheat.  Each  will  have  a  surphis 
of  500  bushels  for  mutual  exchange.  But  suppose  A  to  prefer  lo 
raise  his  own  wheat,  for  the  sake  of  "  independence,"  and  B  to  raise 
his  own  com.  Each  devotes  therefore  one  half  of  his  land  to  an  un- 
congenial crop,  and  the  result  of  the  year's  experiment  is,  that  A  has 
£00  bushels  of  com,  as  before,  for  his  own  consumption,  but  only  250 
of  wheat ;  and  B,  in  like  manner,  500  bushels  of  wheat,  but  only  250 
of  com.  Does  the  "  independence"  of  this  fashion  of  culture  com- 
pensate either  for  the  deficient  250  bushels  of  wheat  and  250  bnsfaeli 
of  com  ?  If  left  to  themselves  it  is  not  likely  that  either  would  ever 
repeat  the  experiment ;  but  stippose  the  authorities  of  the  town  to  be 
vested  with  the  power,  and  for  whatever  fancied  reason,  good  or  bad, 
to  be  possessed  with  the  folly,  of  stepping  in  between  them  and  of 
compelling  them  to  continue  it — how  would  our  two  farmers  like  such  a 
fashion  of  government  ? 

The  applicaticHi  of  the  same  principle  to  the  case  of  two  adjacent 
nations — producing,  each,  those  productions,  whether  by  agriculture 
\  or  manufacture,  to  which  they  are  respectively  the  best  adapted,  and 
interchanging  their  respective  surpluses,  through  the  facilities  of  no- 
restricted  commerce — will  be  obvious  to  eveiy  reader.  The  princi- 
ple exhibited  by  these  plain  and  simple  illustrations  is  that  on  which 
rests  the  whole  doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 

The  question  between  the "  Free  Trade"  and  the "  Protective' 
y  systems  may  be  thus  stated.  The  former,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
reatrictious  upon  the  freedom  of  industry  and  commerce,  would  leav* 
\  each  nation  to  the  guidance  of  the  unerring  sagacity  of  private  enter- 
jffise,  in  the  direction  of  its  productive  energies  and  developement  of 
its  natural  capabilities— certain  that  the  greatest  possible  amomit  of 
actual  value,  with  reference  to  its  circumstances,  will  thus  be  annually 
produced  at  the  cheapest  possible  rale ;  and  that  the  free  exchange 
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oi  its  surplus  beyond  its  own  conBumption,  for  the  correspooding  sur- 
pluses ofother  n&tions,  in  those  products  best  sdapted  to  theii  re^>eclive 
circiuBstances  and  natural  capabilities,  must  produce  to  each  and  to 
all  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conreBiences 
of  Ufa,  that  is  to  say,  of  real  wealth,  in  return  for  their  industry  in 
their  sereral  fields  of  labor.  The  "  ProtectiTB  "  system,  on  the  other 
huid,  proposes  to  discDUtage  or  prohibit,  through  the  means  of  a 
Tariff,  the  importation  of  various  products  of  foreign  labor,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  corresponding  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
by  rescuing  the  latter  from  the  competition  of  the  former  in  the  home 
market,  at  least  for  B  sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  them  on 
such  a  basis  of  security  as  to  be  exempt  from  danger  from  such  com- 
petition— so  as  to  make  the  nation  sufficient  to  itself,  and  independent 
of  other  nations,  in  the  production  of  as  msny  of  the  principal  articles 
of  its  consumption  as  its  physical  capabilities  may  render  possible. 

To  the  mere  statement  of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  as  above  illustrated, 
it  seems  difficult  to  add  any  farther  confirmation  by  argument.  We 
will  simply  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  of  the  Protec- 
tive school,  stripped  of  the  verbiage  by  which  they  often  succeed  in 
nystifying  superficial  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say,  that  it  is  a  question  between  domestic  \ 
and  foreign  industry,  which  shall  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. — Not  so.  The  question  is,  how  shall  our  own  Industry 
receive  the  largest  return.  Suppose  the  aveiage  rate  of  wages  to  be 
a  dollar  a  day.  Suppose  we  can  import  foreign  cloth  for  three  dol- 
lars a  yard.  A  yaxd  of  cloth  therefore  is  to  be  procured  for  three 
days'  Iriior.  But  if,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  domestic  ma-, 
■ufkctuie  of  cloth,  we  Uy  a  Tariff  du^  of  two  dollars  per  yard  on 
its  importation,  the  price  is  raised  throughout  the  country  to  five  dol- 
lars a  yard, the  rate  at  which  the  doatestic  fabric  thus  "fostered" 
can  be  produced.  A  yard  of  cloth  is  now  therefore  only  to  be  pro- 
cured for  five  days'  labor.  Which  policy  is  the  true  &ieud  of  domes- 
tie  induBttyt 

But  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  in  which  manufactures  are 
thus  eat^Ushed,  it  is  replied. — Not  so.  This  tax  of  two  dolhtra  is 
for  nobody's  benefit ;  for  while  it  fells  tluis  onerously  on  the  whole 
mass  of  consumers  the  manufacturer  can  realize  only  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  his  capital,  to  which  he  would  give  some  other  direction  if  not  | 
artificially  tempted  into  this.  How,  then,  can  that  system  which 
makes  the  mass  poorer,  without  even  substantiall j  benefitting  the  few, 
be  "  for  the  good  of  the  country  T" 

Bnt  we  must  be  independent. — What  wonld  be  thought  of  the  "  in- 
dependence" of  the  &rnier  who  should  undertake  to  tan  his  own  te&th- 
or  and  make  his  own  shoes,  after  a  foabion,  to  the  necessary  neglect 
of  his  more  legitimate  duties,  which  would,  in  one-tenth  of  the  time 
required  by  these  labors  of  "  independence"  (extended,  too,  to  othfir 
similar  qipUcatioos,)  ptodvcehim  the  meaas  of  purchasing  ten  time*  ^[c 
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the  quantity  of  these  same  neceasaries,  of  far  superior  quality  to  lus 
own  awkward  efibits,  and  brought  to  his  own  dooi  by  neighbors  wil- 
ling and  auxLOUB  to  interchange  with  him  1 

But  in  case  of  war  we  should  sufier,  perhaps  for  the  means  of  suc- 
cessful defence,  for  those  supplies  for  which  we  may  have  heretofore 
relied  upon  the  very  nation  now  become  our  enemy. — Well,  in  the 
/first  place,  Free  Trade  tends  directly  to  prevent  wars,  by  the  strongest 
of  mutual  inducements  ;  and  in  ihe  second  place,  let  bounties  be  laid, 
if  required,  upon  such  articles  alone  as  are  necessary  for  defence. 

But  OUT  natural  resources  ought  to  be  developed — for  example,  of 
iron. — But  not  by  preoiature  artificial  stimulus,  necessarily  at  greater 
sacrifice,  in  other  ways,  than  the  result  to  be  produced  is  worth — as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  seeing  beneath  a  transparent  rock  in  bis 
field  a  golden  eagle,  worth  ten  dollars,  removes  the  rock,  to  get  at  it, 
at  a  cost  of  twelve ! 

But  behold  the  manufactures  which  the  Tariff  has  called  into  being 
we  are  told. — True  ;  but  as  to  those  to  whose  creation  such  "protec- 
tion" was  requisite,  it  has  done  so  only  at  the  expense  of  diverting 
capital  and  labor  irom  more  to  less  profitable  employments  for  the 
nation.  And  as  to  the  others,  it  has  of  course  been  a  mere  gratuilons 
tax  upon  the  mass  for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  few. 

Bnt  foreign  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  than  our  own,  that  everything 
can  be  nude  chewier  abroad,  and  we  shall  produce  nothing  ourselves. 
— ^Not  BO.  We  have  our  own  resources  and  capabilities  and  more 
advantageous  subjects  of  industry,  as  foreign  nations  have  theirs, 
I  while  with  ue  human  labor  is  pobably  more  effective  than  in  any 
other  nation.  If  we  produced  nothing  to  sell  we  could  not  buy  ;  and 
Free  Trade  woidd  import  only  when  by  the  exchange  of  the  products 
of  our  own  labor  we  can  procure  a  greater  amount  of  the  foreign 
article  than  we  could  by  producing  it  directly  ourselves. 

But  admitting,  it  is  still  urged,  that  goods  cannot  be  made  as  chea[^y 
now  as  they  can  be  imported,  yet  by  fostering  their  domestic  produc- 
tion by  a  Tariff,  we  will  eventually  compensate  the  present  sacrifice 
by  producing  them  chei^ier  than  we  can  import  them. — Not  so.  In 
the  first  place  this  argtunent  proposes  to  sacrifice  a  present  certainty, 
for  a  future  very  uncertain  possibility.  And  in  the  second  place, 
unlesa  it  be  Gram  superior  natural  advantages  with  which  we 
can  never  hope  to  compete,  it  must  bo  from  the  greater  accumu' 
lation  of  capital  thatf  the  foreign  manufacture  is  more  successful 
and  pro&able  than  our  own,  without  the  aid  of  "  proteetion."  Free 
Trade,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  entirely  in  favor  of  manu" 
factures,  as  of  every  other  meuis  of  producing  wealth;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  sagacity  of  private  enterprise  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  arrival  of  the  period  at  which  any  particular  manufac- 
ture can  be  and  .ought  to  be  commenced.  It  simply  refuses  to  apfiy  tir 
it  a  premature  and  nnhealtky  stimtdus,  to  the  injury  of  other  interests 
oTtd  the  benefit  of  none,  in  the  wimte  attempt  to  aiUieipaU  the  time  vkem 
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the  maatfitetun  can  be  profitaily  eatablxahed.  Now,  ve  will  mppoM, 
then  ianot  capital  eDOUghin  tlie  establishment  of  muiiifactares  to  maka 
them  profitable— the  faster  capital  accumulatea,  die  sooner  will  there  be 
enough  to  warrant  their  establishmeiU.  We  lay  a  tariff  which  Ton- 
ders  the  accumulation  of  wealth  less  rapid,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
time  when  m&nufactarea  may  be  |«ofitably  eatabhshed !  Every  one 
must  tee  that  the  effect  must  be  to  postpone  that  time. 

But  this  ia  not  alL  We  see  that  all  this  is  done,  and  all  this  ex- 
penditure incurred  (that  occasioned  by  the  tariff)  without  any  cei> 
tain  knowledge  of  the  reauh.  We  do  not  know  that  the  said  manu- 
facture can  ever  be  pro6ti^ly  carried  on.  If  it  never  can  be,  then  we 
have  made  all  so  much  poorer,  withoat  the  prospect  of  any  benefit. 
We  are  paying  out  money  at  random,  aupposing  a  benefit  to  result. 
It  is  worth  a  certain  sum  and  no  more  :  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  sum  we  pay  is  only  equal  to  the  benefit,  or 
whether  it  is  ten  times  greater.  Now,  it  is  possible  that,  aupponng 
sn  advantage  to  be  gained,  a  nation  may  pay  vastly  more  for  it  than 
it  is  worth. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  money  paid  in  tariff  duties  goes  into  the 
treasury — it  is  in  the  country.  True,  but  it  is  so  much  taken  from 
the  capital  of  the  nation — from  that  which  seta  in  motion  and  sustains 
iodostry.  "  It  is  of  no  consequence," — 4o  quote  Mr.  Webster — "  to 
this  argument,  that  the  sum  is  expended  at  home :  so  it  would  be  if 
we  taxed  the  people  to  support  any  other  useless  and  expensive  es- 
tablishment— to  bnild  another  Capitol  for  example,  or  to  incur  an  imr 
necesiiary  expense  of  any  sort." 

But. if  we  do  not  engage  in  manufacture,  will  not  foreign  nations 
take  advantage  of  onr  dependence  on  them,  and  raise  prices  upon  us  I 

We  reply,  this  will  not  be  the  case,  because  it  will  not  be  for  thej 
interest  of  foreign  nations  to  do  so.  A  foreign  nation  knows  that  she 
can  command  onr  market  only  so  long  as  she  can  furnish  the  article 
at  less  cost  than  we  can  produce  it  The  effect  of  raising  the  price 
upon  OS  would  be  to  call  manufactures  into  existence  among  ns,  and 
hence  a  loss  of  the  market  to  her. 

But  the  advocate  for  Free  Trade  does  not  contend  that  we  are  never 
to  engage  in  manufacture.  He  contends  that  we  should  not  engage 
in  them  prematurely — that  is,  while  they  are  less  profitable  than  other 
-^  modes  of  employing  capital.  When  thn  appropriate  time  comes  for 
a  nation  to  eng^e  in  manufactures,  they  will  be  establiahed  withoKt 
the  burden  of  a  tariff. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  other  nations  have  adopted  the  restrictive 
ayMem,  and  therefore  we  must  adopt  it  in  self-defence.  If  En^and 
exacts  a  duty  on  articles  imported  from  this  comUiy,  we  must  exact 
a  duty  on  articles  imported  from  that  country  to  make  the  balance 

To  this  we  i^^ :  if  the  impociiidA  of  dotiei  on  En^ish  piodnctn 
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vnmld  causB  her  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  lead  to  the  remoral  of  her 
restrictione,  h  would  be  well.  But  if  there  be  no  prospect  of  attainin^f' 
snch  a  result,  the  imposition  of  a  retaliatory  duly  on  English  products 
would  only  be  inflicting  additional  injury  on  ouraelvea.  England,  we 
will  suppose,  lays  a  duly  on  our  cotton.  We  in  retaliation  Uy  a  duty 
on  her  woollens.  Now  let  ub  trace  the  effects  of  both  of  these  acts. 
By  the  duty  on  cotton,  the  price  to  the  coaaumer  is  enhanced.  Th9 
demand  is  lessened.  We  sell  less  cottea  than  w*  otherwise  ahoidd. 
This  is  a  disadvantage  to  w.  We  lay  a  duty  on  En^ah  woolluis. 
Th»  price  to  the  coKstuner  is  enhanced  to  the  amount  of  the  duly. 
The  people  pay  fifly  cents  a  yard  moie  for  cloth  than  they  would 
otherwise  pay  for  it.  Thk  is,  a  disadvantage.  It  ie  ei)e>  bowever, 
that  we  need  not  suffer.  Because  England  has  canaed  us  to  snffer  in 
one  way,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  cause  ouTBelTes  to  suffer 
in  another  way. 

But  we  must  have  a  tariff  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  nip- 
port  of  government.  The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  tazatim, 
is  one  we  shall  not  discuss  here.  To  lay  a  tariff  to  meet  the  wants 
of  government  ie  very  different  from  laying  it  for  die  encoiiragemeni 
of  domestic  maanfnctures. 

Finally  it  is  said,  your  reasoini^  sgahut  the  propriety  of  thv  to- 
strictive  system  are  overthrown  by  facts.  The  country  haa  increased 
in  wealth  with  unparallelled  rapidity  under  the  tariff  system. 

To  this  we  reply,  the  country  would  have  made  rapid  advances  in 
wealth  if  the  people  had  been  taxed  ten  millions  dollars  yearly  more 
than  they  have  been  taxed,  and  this  been  annually  thrown  into  the  sea. 
We  could  still  say  our  progress  in  national  wealth  has  been  rajnd. 
1  But  few  would  contend  that  this  prosperity  was  owing  to  the  ten 
I  millions  cast  into  the  »ea.  No  more  do  we  aseent  to  the  eonclueion, 
that  our  proeperity  has  been  owing  to  the  tariff. 

We  have  now  explained  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  and  answered 
the  abjections  that  urged  against  it.  We  shall  cMkclude  tlua  Article 
by  briefly  exposing  some  of  the  errors  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
restrictive  system.  Dugald  Stewart  justly  remarks,  that  to  trace  an 
error  to  its  sonrce  is  often  the  most  effectual  mode  of  refutation. 

The  first  false  notion  that  gave  rise  to  the  restrictive  system  was, 
that  money  only — that  is,  gold  and  silver — constituted  real  wealth. 
Hence  that  nation  was  thought  the  richest  which  accnmulated  the 
greatest  amount  of  specie.  Hence  the  whole  force  of  legislation  was 
directed  with  a  view  to  collect  it  In  a  country  and  keep  it  there. 
Severe  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  its  exportation,  and  all  possMe 
onconragement  given  to  its  importation.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
produce  things  at  home  lest  specie  should  be  sent  abroad  for  their  pur- 
chase.    Prohibitions  and  duties  on  imports  were  laid  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  had  it  been  understood  that  money  is  only  an  item  of  wealdi, 
end  cgmparatirely  a  small  item— that  a  certain  amount  of  it  la  wamed 
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in  a  comtry  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  faciUtating  exchanges — thtt 
«U  addition  to  the  amonnt  necessary  for  this  purpose  diminishea  th« 
Talne  (rf  the  whole — had  these  things  been  ouderstood  by  the  legisla- 
tors of  othei  days,  they  would  not  have  lesoiled  to  restrictions  and 
penalties  in  order  to  collect  and  retain  it  in  a  cmintry. 

Again,  this  notion  led  to  the  doctrine  termed  the  '  balance  of  trade,' 
and  this  doctrine  ted  to  prohifai^ons  and  lestrictions.  When  the  im- 
ports  of  a  nation  exceeded  its  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  was  said  (o 
he  against  that  nation.  For  instance,  if  a  nation  exported  fiour,  beef, 
Ac,  to  the  TsJae  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  Imported  silks 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  balance 
•f  trade  was  said  to  be  against  that  nation  by  fijleen  thousand  dollars. 
This  baluice,  it  was  supposed,  must  be  paid  in  money — a  continued 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  it  was  thought,  would  drain  the  coun- 
try of  its  specie,  and  render  it  bankrupt.  Hence  it  was  thought  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  to  guard  against  this  evil  by  turning  the  balance 
of  trade  the  other  way.  In  order  to  do  this,  heavy  duties  were  laid 
on  goods  imparted  from  nations  with  whom  there  was  this  supposed 
vn&vorable  balance  of  trade,  or,  more  commmily,  attire  prohibitions. 
Thus  is  seen  another  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  restrictive  system. 

Tba  fallacy  of  the  abovementioaed  doctrine  consisted  in  taking  for 
granted  that  when  the  value  of  imports  exceeds  that  of  exports,  a  debt 
IB  necessarily  created  to  the  extent  of  the  diflerence.  This  is  a  false 
Bssmnptioa.  Suppose  a  ship  takes  a  cargo  of  flour  at  New  York, 
say  five  thousand  barrels,  valued  at  five  doUaia  a  barrel ;  her  cargo  is 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  head  of  exports  then 
there  is  set  down  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  ship  proceeds  to 
Marseilles,  and  exchanges  her  cargo  for  silks.  She  takes  in  as  many 
«lks  as  she  can  get  in  exchange  for  her  flour,  and  no  more.  No  debt 
in  contracted.  She  returns  to  New  York,  and  her  cargo  is  found  ts 
be  worth  thirty  thousand  doUars.  Under  the  head  of  imports,  then, 
aet  down  diirty  thousand  dollars.  The  imports  exceed  the  exports 
hy  five  thousand  dollars ;  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us. 

In  this  case  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  shows  the  gain,  not 
the  loss,  of  trade.  The  unfavorable  balance,  as  it  is  called,  is  five 
dunisBDd  dollars  gain  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  country.  How  ab- 
Kird  (o  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  commerce  so  decidedly  pro-  ; 
fitaUe !  Yet,  strange  as  itmay  seem,  governments  for  ages  acted  on 
tfaa  principle  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  alwa3rs  indicated 
lost — represented  a  debt  incurred — and  endeavored  to  lessen  impor- 
tations from  those  countries  in  regard  to  which  this  excess  was  the 
greatest  \  in  other  words,  they  often  endeavored  to  check  and  destroy 
that  commerce  that  was  most  advantageous  to  the  nation.  We  infiar 
that  a  aystem  that  originated  in  such  nations  cannot  be  sound.  It  is 
only  when  by  a  vicious  system  of  inflated  paper  currency  one  nation 
has  foolishly  expanded  its  general  scale  of  prices  above  the  natonl 
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equilibrium  of  the  rost  of  tlie  world,  that  it  can  for  a  time  attract  bi»^ 
an  excess  of  imponatuniB  as  to  create  an  nnfavoraUe  balssce  of  trade 
and  a  coiwideiable  debt ;  and  eren  then,  by  the  inoTitable  lawa  of 
trade,  the  ekimlibrium  miut  before  long  restwe  itself,  though  not  with- 
out the  penalty,  generally,  of  severe  diatreu,  derangement,  and  con- 
Tiilaion. 

Finally,  the  reatricdve  system  had  its  origin  in  eiroDoom  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  <»immerce.  It  was  supposed  that  what  obe 
nation  gained  another  must  lose.  That  both  parties  should  gain  was 
supposed  to  be  an  impoasibili^.  Those  legislators  thought  they  were 
doing  well  when  they  secured  the  gain  to  their  own  country.  It  soon 
Tory  naturally  was  thou^t  that  what  was  one  country's  loss  must  be 
another  country's  gain.  Hence  attempts,  too  oflen  successful,  were 
made  to  cripple  the  resources  of  other  nations,  lest  they  should  secure 
the  gain  which  it  was  thought  could  accrue  to  one  only. 

"Commerce  is  not  a  gambling  among  nations  for  a  stake,  to  be  won 
by  some  and  lost  by  others.  It  has  not  the  tendency  necessarily  to 
impoyeriah  one  of  ihs  parties  to  it  while  it  enriches  the  other.  All 
paitiea  gain ;  all  parties  make  profits ;  all  parties  grow  rich  by  the 
operations  of  just  and  Uberal  commerce." 
I  True  ideas  in  regard  to  the  natura  of  commerce  will  lead  us  to  pro- 
I  mote,  rather  than  obstruct,  the  advancement  of  other  nations.  Itiafor 
the  inteiesl  of  one  nation  that  other  nations  should  be  rich,  just  as  it  is 
for  the  intereat  of  a  merchant  that  those  around  him  should  be  niAi. 
Suppose  the  merchant  in  a  country  village  should  tsacy  he  could  grow 
rich  only  ss  the  rest  of  the  community  grew  poor,  and  should  strive 
to  obstruct  their  prosperity,  would  he  be  pursuing  a  course  adapted  to 
promote  his  interests  T  Will  his  neighbors  be  bettor  customers  for 
being  poor  ?  Suppose  he  should  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  reduce 
I  them  to  poverty,  woidd  he  not  be  obliged  to  close  Us  buainess? 
Could  he  |m>Bper  by  selling  goods  to  paupers  "i  So  far  as  he  causes 
them  to  approximate  to  pauperism,  does  he  not  injuro  himself  I  In 
the  same  way,  just  so  far  aa  a  itation  aucceeds  in  crippling  the  ro- 
sources  of  odier  nations,  it  injures  itself. 

Christisnity  inculcatea  universsl  kindness  and  peace.  It  requires 
I  ns  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  it  gives  to  the  term  neighbor 
the  widest  signification.  Political  Economy  shows  that  acting  on 
these  principles  promotes  our  highest  material  interests, — and  thus  is 
there  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  precepts  of  Revidation  and  the 
teachings  of  economical  science. 
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FRANCE— ITS  KING,  COURT,  AND  GOVERNMENT.' 

BT  AN  UIXRICAN. 


A  wiaH  to  a^qnOKch  thoao  who  hare  fillod  dudngnislieil  puU  on 
die  th«ktre  of  human  action,  and  to  jndge  them  indep«ndenl^  of  th« 
prttigt  with  which  circnmstances  may  have  amrDunded  them,  aeema 
to  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breaat  And  amtng  the  antici- 
patitma  with  wluch  the  American  traveller  approachea  the  old  world, 
tfaore  ia  none,  perhaps,  which  promiaea  him  more  gntificatioa,  thaa 
this  hope  of  being  able  to  survey  more  nearly  lh«  eminent  men,  of 
whose  claims  to  renown  distance  of  space  enables  na  to  judge  widt 
as  much  impartiality,  aa  distance  of  time  will  enable  posterity.  I 
have  forgotten  neither  yonr  wish,  nor  my  promiae,  that  I  would  com* 
municatfl  to  you  the  impiesaiooa  which  might  ba  made  upon  nw, 
abonld  circuniBtaaceB  bring  me  near  any  of  theae  men  whoae  charac 
tar  and  actions  will  marit  the  age  m  which  they  live ;  or  into  familiar 
contact  with  those  who  are  around  them,  and  who  cannot  be  deceived 
in  their  mental  endowments  or  their  moral  worth.  I  have  been  long 
enough  in  Pane  to  have  collected  much  information  reapectiag  the 
present  King,  Lotiia  Philippe — and  that,  too,  from  persons  who  could 
neither  be  deceived  not  be  guilty  of  deception — and  I  pn^jose  to  com- 
municat«  to  you  the  reault  of  my  obsarvatioits. 

If  an  American  first  sees  the  King  when  making  an  ezcnrsion,  the 
impression  is  a  painiid  one.  He  and  his  cortige  generally  occupy 
three  carriages ;  in  the  first  of  which,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  ia  the 
King,  with  such  of  hia  family  as  accompany  him.  They  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  outrider  in  the  royal  liveiy  (red),  and  by  two  dragoou, 
who  always  keep  themselves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  body,  and  who  take  care  that  the  nad  is  clear.  Theae  an 
fc^owed  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  immediately  in  front  of  the 
loyal  carriage ;  and  on  each  side,  and  close  to  the  doora,  ride  the 
mide-de-camp«  and  orderly  officers  who  attend  the  King;  and  then 
succeeds  another  detachment  of  dragoons.  Ailer  this  come  the  two 
other  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  preceded  by  an  snt 
rider,  which  are  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court. 
The  spectacle  itaelf  is  abrilliant  one,fiom  the  beauty  of  the  horaea, 

*  Cmu  if  Pun.  Atlnitit  das  13  «t  IS  Hai,  IS39.  lUqnbitoire  da  M.  le  Pro- 
cnreoT  G«ii«nl.    PaiU,  pp.  107. 

Coot  del  Pun.  AOiira  de*  ISst  13Hai.  Rapport  lahtU  Coin,  Im  11  x  tS 
Jdin,  1SS9,  par  H.  MirilboD,  compteoaat  !•■  fiuU  gtniwM,  et  la  [SMUSM  stiia 
PaHa,W.168. 
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th«  nestnwB,  as  well  as  aplendoi,  of  the  liveriea  of  the  ontridera  and 
pMtilluxts,  and  from  th«  anna  and  uniforma  of  the  militat;.  Aa  the 
proceaaion  slwaya  sweeps  by  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  aeeniB  to  exhibit  itself 
and  diaappear  like  the  pageants  in  a  theatre.  Bnt  the  apectatot  asks 
himself,  how  it  is  that  the  life  of  the  King  is  ezpoaed  to  perpetual 
attacks  ;  and  that  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  most  polished  nationa  in  the 
world  cannot  Touture  into  the  stroets  of  Ms  capital  without  being  aur- 
TOinded  by  a  phy«cal  force  aafficiently  alrong  to  prevent  all  acceas  to 
the  royal  person.  The  guards  who  attend  the  King  of  the  French, 
whenever  he  loaves  the  walls  of  his  palace,  are  not  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  vain  ceremony,  like  those  with  which  many  of  the  £uropean 
aovareigna  are  accompanied ;  but  they  are  in  the  execution  of  a  ne- 
cesaary  dutf ,  and  without  their  presence  the  life  of  the  monarch 
would  not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  de- 
|dorable  atateofthinga  ?  lait  the  fault  of  the  King  or  of  his  subjects^ 
of  the  government  or  of  the  people  1  Is  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the 
state  of  society,  or  in  the  course  of  political  measures  followed  or 
niectad! 

I  have  sat  down  to  give  you  traits  of  mind  and  manners,  slight 
dfllineations,  by  which  you  may  be  belter  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
statements  which  reach  you  respecting  the  character  and  position  of 
the  King.  Formal  political  diacnsaions  upon  the  operation  of  the 
IVench  government,  or  upon  the  condition  of  the  French  people,  I 
ahsll  avoid.  Buttocomprehend  justly  the  position  of  the  King,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  look,  however  slightly,  at  the  atate  of  pubhc 
opinion  and  society  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Revolution  of  1769  tlu^w  off  the  wei^t  of  despotism  which 
had  oppressed  France  during  many  ages  ;  but  it  did  not  stop,  like  our 
own  Revolutioa,  at  a  mere  change  of  some  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country ;  but  extended  itself  into  all  the  ramifications  of  life, 
cIvU,  social,  religions.  It  has  accomplishBd  a  vast  benefit  for  France 
and  for  the  woiid ;  though  in  looking  back  upon  its  different  phases, 
it  is  evident,  that  with  leas  exaJtation  of  mind  the  same  results  might 
have  been  obtained,  and  yeora  of  trial  and  suffering  spared  to  the 
country.  Almost  all  the  eziatlng  institutions  of  France  owe  their 
origin  lo  the  half-century  which  has  just  passed  away — the  annihila- 
tion of  feudality  ajid  aristocracy — equaUty,  the  most  perfect,  before 
the  law — the  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  the  descent  of  property — 
national  representation,  audits  natural  consequence,  the  rendering  the 
representative  chamber  a  central  point  of  influence  and  authority — die 
&dl  of  the  ecclesiastical  regime,  with  its  secular  riches  and  temporal 
power — the  freedom  of  the  press — and  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  a 
public  opinion  ever  vigilant  to  detect  any  abuse  of  authority,  and  ever 
ready  lo  demand  meliorations  in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  But 
'  with  these  great  advantages  there  is  wanting  a  calm,  sedate,  dispas- 
nonato  qorit  of  inquiry,  and  an  habitual  attachment  to  certain  geaeral 
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principles,  fonnd  hy  experience  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperi^  of 
ihe  country,  and  which  ought  to  be  placed  by  this  consideTati<»k  abore 
the  conflicts  of  party.  Id  oor  political  contests  there  are  passions 
enough  awakened ;  but  the  struggles  which  from  time  to  time  ars 
carried  on  touch  neither  the  foandations  of  oar  government,  noi  the 
inatitntions  of  society.  Our  parties  all  start  from  the  same  point ;  all 
recognise  the  adaptation  of  oui  political  institutions  to  our  maimers 
and  COTidition ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  poKticiaowho  should  propose 
any  fondamental  change  in  the  system  we  have  adopted.  Bnt  in 
Prance  there  are  many  patties,  each  with  marked  difieroDces  of 
opinion,  from  the  extreme  of  uncontrolled  monarchy  to  that  of  the 
freest  democracy.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  if  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  not  checked  in  England,  by  that  reverence  for  its  institutions  which 
springs  out  of  past  recoUections,  and  which  in  these  old  conntries 
enters  so  often  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  can  be  broken  only 
by  a  tevolntion,  it  is  still  evident  that  it  controls  the  public  action,  and 
impresses  the  effbitB  which  are  made  at  mehoration  with  a  character 
of  discretion,  that  seems  too  often  to  degenerate  into  timidity  or  in- 
difference. But  the  French  Revolution  made  almost  a  tabula  rasa  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  social  system  of  France,  and  fifty  years  have 
been  spent  in  remodelling  it,  building  up  and  pulling  down,  doing  and 
undoing  in  succession.  The  associations  with  the  past  have  been 
thus  oUiteraied,  and  time  enough  has  not  been  allowed  to  substitute 
fi>r  these  the  convictions  of  the  present  The  Absolute  Monarchy, 
the  Constitutional  Monarch;r,the  Republic,  die  Consulate,  the  Empire, 
tibe  Restoration,  the  Monarchy  of  July,  all  have  in  torn  governed  the 
kingdom,  and  each  has  found  advocates  and  opponents.  These  rapid 
and  Biiccessive  changes  have  produced  their  natural  effects  upon  the 
ardent  temperament  of  the  French  people  ;  and  where  polemical  dis- 
ctusions  are  so  lively,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  so  unfettered,  it  is 
not  smprising  that  these  have  been  followed  by  the  propagation  of 
every  shade  of  opinion,  and  accompanied  by  a  warmth,  and,  I  may 
add,  B  bitterness,  of  sentiment,  which  are  fortunately  nnknown  in  our 
politica]  dissensions.  Minds  have  become  txaited,  as  the  French  ssy, 
to  a  point  which,  with  a  portion  of  the  population,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  necessary  and  salutary  restraints  of  even  the  freest  govera- 
ments.  The  supply  and  demand  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life  are 
in  such  a  near  eqnilibriam,  in  Europe,  for  the  working  population, 
that  very  slight  causes  suffice  to  derange  the  elements  ^  production, 
and  to  throw  out  of  employment,  and  into  idleness  and  miseiy,  a  large 
class  of  society.  And  though  this  is  geaerally  the  result  of  social, 
jather  than  of  political,  causes,  and  in  the  densely  crowded  state  of 
the  European  nations  would  seem  to  be  insepsTable  from  any  form  of 
government,  still  the  masses  which  feel  the  evil  do  not  stop  to  explsin 
the  causes,  bnt  attribute  the  distress,  which  irom  time  to  time  pressea 
vgoa  them,  to  the  opeiations  of  the  government,  ariauf  out  of  a  de- 
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fective  constltiition  or  a  vicioas  adminialntion.  And  tb«ss  opimons 
are  forUfied  ind  disfteminsted  by  th«  Opposition  journalB,  which  in 
fre«  govenunenta  are  prone  to  throw  upon  the  adversaries  the  buidea 
of  all  the  Roubles  which  effect  their  state. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  here  aie  inflammable  materials 
eaon^  to  create  an  explosion,  whenever  the  torch  is  sjqilied.  Still 
the  question  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the  King  is  so  personally 
obnoxious,  that  his  life  is  exposed  to  continual  danger.  And  to 
answer  this,  we  must  look  back  at  ihe  Revolution  of  July,  and  see  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  various  parties  which  combined  to  achieve 
that  great  work. 

The  restored  government  of  the  Bourbons  met  the  fate  which  was 
to  have  been  anticipated  from  a  family  characterised,  with  more  jus- 
tice than  is  usually  found  in  antithetical  sentences,  where  truth  is  too 
(rften  saciificed  to  point,  as  having  "  leaiaed  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing."  Their  imconquerable  prejudices  and  their  studied  igno* 
lance  of  the  feelings  of  the  country  they  were  called  to  govern,  af- 
ter an  exile  of  twenty-five  years,  were  the  prognostics,  as  well  as 
the  causes,  of  their  ultimate  Ul.  Their  Imperial  predecessor  had 
indeed  left  them  a  difficult  task,  even  had  they  been  required  lo  ful- 
fil it  under  happier  auspices,  and  with  habits  of  thought  more  in  nni- 
Mm  widi  the  circumstances  of  their  poeition.  His  career  was  so 
brilliant,  that  it  may  well  have  dazzled  his  couDtrymea,  and  leli  them 
unfitted  for  a  milder  domination.  He  was  indeed  a  wonderfol  man ; 
and  I  luve  been  more  powerfully  impressive  than  ever,  since  my  ar- 
rival in  France,  with  the  prodigious  force  of  his  character  and  with 
the  gigan^  scope,  as  well  as  with  the  vast  varie^,  of  his  plans.  I 
have  often  questioned  the  old  military  veterans  of  the  Hotel  dea  In- 
valides — those  living  remains  of  Jena,  and  Wagram,  and  AusterUtx, 
and  of  a  hundred  other  fields, — respecting  their  General,  Consul  and 
Emperor ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  by  their  sudden  aniioadon,  and  by 
their  eager  narrative,  how  proud  they  were  to  recount  any  Uttle  isei- 
denle  which  had  connected  ihem  with  him.  Hu  visit  to  their  guard 
fire,  and  his  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  their  campaign  bread,  coo- 
■tituted  ^Ktchs  in  their  lives,  to  bo  lost  only  with  the  loss  of  reason 
or  of  existence.  I  am  satisfied  that  circumstances  have  not  been 
favorable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  whole  character  of  N^Kdetn 
in  the  United  States.  While  he  wss  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  we 
surveyed  him  very  much  through  the  En^ish  journals,  sad  we  im- 
bibed all  the  prejudices  which  a  long  and  bitter  war  hod  engendered 
Against  him  in  En^nd.  To  be  sore,  his  military  renown  conld  not 
be  called  in  question,  but  of  his  civic  talents  a  compsrali^y  humble 
estimate  was  formed.  I  have  since  learned  to  c<»Tect  this  apprecia- 
tion, particularly  after  I  heard,  at  the  hoajHtabie  table  of  General 
Dumaa — an  eariy  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  who  haa  since  ter- 
minated his  kmg  and  hononble  career,  universally  respected  aad  h- 
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mratod, — a  disciuaion  concerning  the  comparatiT'e  merits  of  Louia 
the  FoDTtemith  &nd  of  Nt^Mrfeon,  u  legislators  snd  admiaistTotors. 
Thoeo  who  took  part  in  this  intereating  cenreraation  were  eminently 
qualified  to  support  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  la  reTiew  and  analyse 
thoee  events  in  the  reigns  of  these  sorereigns  best  suited  to  devel- 
ope  their  personal  characters  ;  and  still  farther  to  mark  those  national 
inBtitntitms  which  have  surrived  them  both,  and  upon  which  the  ge- 
nius of  the  one  or  the  other  was  iraprinted.  And  1  was  not  aware, 
till  that  time,  thti  Lonis  XIV.  occupied  so  high  a  station  in  the  oitt- 
BioB  of  the  French  nation.  I  had  pictoied  him — and  such,  I  think,  ia 
die  general  estimate  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  of  history  has 
formed  of  him — as  a  monarch  imposing  in  his  personal  ajqiearance ; 
nugnificent  in  all  his  views  nnd  habits  ;  ambitious,  rather  fnnn  pride 
of  character,  than  frcMn  die  spirit  sf  conquest ;  passionate  for  praise, 
under  the  guise  of  glory  ;  encouraging  the  arts,  to  be  extolled  by  the 
artists;  and  proclaiming  himself  the  protector  of  literary  men,  that  be 
mi^  receive  in  letnrn  their  adulalioo.  But  when  1  heard  a  vivii 
paxsilel  run  between  him  and  the  Emperer,  and  his  clums  to  the  ap- 
probation of  posterity  urged  with  great  force  of  argument  and  know- 
ledge of  history,  I  began  to  recognise  my  error;  and  have  sabee- 
qumitly  returned  from  the  illusion,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  conceal- 
ed from  me  the  true  characters  of  two  of  the  mest  erainent  men  in 
the  history  of  France. 

I  had  a  conversation  not  long  since  with  a  retired  statesman,  here- 
tofne  a  i»ime  minister,  and  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  when  the  Code  Napoleon,  that  lasting  monumeid  of  legis- 
lative wisdom,  was  under  preparation  and  discussion.  He  told  me 
the  Enqieror  was  punctual  in  his  attendsjnce  at  all  the  meetings,  and 
careful  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  subjects  which  occupied 
tbein ;  evincing  wmiderful  sagacity,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tiicMe  questions,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  human  action,  which 
were  presented  for  sohitian.  His  zeal  did  not  flag  during  all  the  pro- 
gress of  these  labors,  and  there  was  great  freedom  of  discussion  ;  it 
being  ardently  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  important  points 
should  be  subjected  to  profound  examinatitxi ;  and  fortunately  for  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  Coun- 
cil contained  many  men  qualified  by  their  studies,  habits,  «id  talents, 
to  render  these  new  paitdeeU  worthy  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
ihe  age.  I  asked  my  informant,  haw  the  question  of  acceptance  or 
rejection,  as  the  aeveinl  chapters  came  up  fei  consideration,  was  de- 
tennined ;  and,  like  a  tne  American,  1  inquired  if  they  were  put  to 
the  vote.  He  smiled,  and  said  there  was  no  voting  in  the  Council 
of  State  upon  &oee  topics, — that  the  Emperor  hstened  patiendy  to 
all  that  was  said,  and  then  gave  hia  optnitm,  and  thus  terminated  the 
siibiect.  He  h&d,  indeed,  too  often  an  iron  will  and  a  heavy  hand, 
and  a  grasp  of  unbitioii  that  seemed  to  auginent  as  kingdoms  gave 
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way  before  him.  His  fall  was  a  salutary  lesson,  and  useful  to  tbe 
world,  though  the  pride  of  the  countty  was  humbled,  and  its  wishes 
disregarded  io  the  new  transfer  of  power. 

But  if  he  was  ambitions,  he  was  ambitious  for  France  ;  if  he  loved 
glory  and  power,  he  loved  his  country  more ;  and  he  finally  fell  bo- 
cause  he  would  not  consent  to  reduce  her  extent,  and  to  deprive  her 
of  the  fruits  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  victories.  But  Us  successor 
at  the  Tuilleries  could  not  participate  in  this  feelingrand  it  seemed  &» 
though  it  were  bis  wish  to  annihilate  the  memory  of  all  that  France- 
had  done  and  earned  after  his  expatriation.  Couscdid^ng  the  two 
leigus  <tf  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Charles  the  Tenth,  into  one,  we 
have  a  period  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  A» 
world,  for  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  measures  of  the  government 
to  the  ciicumstances  aroond  it.  There  was  a  continued  effort  t»  i^ 
proximato  the  epochs  of  1769  and  of  181^  as  though  the  intervening 
events  could  be  erased  from  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  their  effects 
from  the  memory  and  feelings  of  the  French  nation.  How  blind 
must  he  have  been  who  could  not  oi  would  not  see,  that  in  that  space 
ages  of  ordinary  life  had  been  compressed  i  and  that  there  was  more 
sympathy  between  the  state  c^  opinion  at  some  of  the  turbulent  coun- 
cils of  the  middle  ages  and  the  convocation  of  the  States  General  in 
17S9,  than  between  the  latter  event  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVni.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  change  of  flag,  the  wac 
against  the  monuments  of  the  Revolution,  the  careful  removal  of  every 
memorial  of  Napoleon,  and  many  circumstances  of  a  similsi  charac- 
ter, which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader,  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  sew  rulers.  But  there  is 
an, anecdote  which,  I  have  been  told,  is  related  in  the  diplomatic  cir- 
cle of  Paris,  that  is  so  supremely  ridiculous,  and  withal  so  truly  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  fatuity — for  I  can  give  it  no  milder  term — of  the 
imfottunate  Charles  X,,  that  1  cannot  withhold  it  from  your  readers. 
This  King  had  an  inseparable  aversion  to  pronounce  the  name  of  tlw 
King  of  Sweden,  because  he  was  a  parvenu,  having  been  freely 
raised  by  that  gallant  nation  for  his  eminent  qualities  to  the  throne 
from  which  they  had  driven  the  unworthy  descendant  of  theit  ancient 
line  of  princes.  But  (his  act  of  national  justice  was  an  unpardona- 
ble  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  restored  monarch  of  France.  At  his 
teveea,  when  he  received  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  he  usually  address- 
ed to  each  representative  of  a  monarchical  government  soma  qnes- 
tion  respecting  the  health,  reudence,  or  family  of  his  sovereign. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Swedish  Minister  to  be  received,  the 
King,  inflexible  in  his  determination  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the 
Northern  monarch,  inquired  if  there  were  any  news  from  Sweden. 
The  Mimster,  the  Count  de  Loewenheilm,  a  man  of  great  worth  and 
a  veteran  officer  of  high  rank,  as  resolute  that  the  K^g  should  hear 
the  name  of  his  sovereign  as  the  latter  could  be  not  to  pronoimce  it. 
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ioTKirfdy  replied;  "  I  ihank  your  Majesty,  my  master,  the  King  of 
SwedeD,  ia'very  well."  And  I  have  been  lold,  by  those  who  have 
aften  witnessed  this  loyal  and  diplomatic  encomiter,  that  the  question 
and  aoswet  were  as  regularly  put  and  Teturoed,  as  any  other  ceremo- 
ny of  the  presentation.  And  the  thing  was  so  well  rniderstood,  that 
the  whole  circle  always  prepared  itself  to  see  the  effort  of  the  King 
to  preserve  his  dignity — and  to  smile  at  an  cxhibidtHi  of  royal  weak- 
■ess.  And  yet  such  are  loo  often  human  rulers.  I  think  it  probable, 
that  out  late  Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  who  is  favorably  remembered  in 
Puia,  may  hare  witnessed  this  cooteat  of  dignity  between  the  French 
King  and  the  Swedish  tepresentative. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  baa  associated 
himself  with  the  glories  of  his  country,  and  no  petty  jealousy  has 
prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  Napoleon.  It  is  the  province  of 
genius  to  ajqnvciate  genius,  and  the  King,  no  doubt,  recognises  the 
eminent  qnalilies  of  the  great  child  of  the  Revolution.  His  buela 
and  engravings  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with ;  and  his  bronze 
statue,  which  stands  upon  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  on 
which  his  glories  are  recorded,  looks  out  upc»i  his  favorite  city  like 
some  guardian  genius.  And  I  understand  that  the  carpet  which 
covers  the  sdoon  of  reception,  at  the  Tuilleiies,  was  the  work  of 
Napoleon's  day,  and  is  emblazoned  with  his  impenal  emblems.  It 
covered  the  same  room  during  the  Empire,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
tlie  Bourbons  it  was  removed  and  deposited  in  some  lumber  apart- 
ment ;  whence,  however,  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  present  King  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  restored  to  its  original  distinction. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  yet  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  when  the 
result  of  the  elections  of  1830  had  leA  the  government  in  a  miuoritf 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  had  given  proof  of  the  discon- 
tent of  the  country,  no  preparation  was  msde  to  meet  the  storm  which 
the  measures  in  contemplation  necessarily  teikded  to  produce.  The 
faithless  and  violent  attack  upon  the  constitution,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  eoup  ^itat,  but  which  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  perd- 
dious  efftHts  which  power  has  ever  made  to  crush  pubhc  ri^ts, 
found  the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  calmly  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  rural 
life.  When  the  cannon  of  Paris,  the  knell  of  his  power,  announced 
to  him  that  the  people  had  risen,  and  that  his  crown,  and  perhaps  his 
life,  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  he  was  engaged  in  a  game 
It  cards,  and  tranquilly  gave  orders  to  his  Grand  Huntsman  to 
arrange  a  huntiog  party  for  the  next  day.  But  that  day  opened  with 
a  different  chase,  and  there  were  other  hunters  and  other  game  in 
the  field,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  became  himself  the  stricken 
deer.  Had  his  effort  of  arbitrary  power  proved  auccessful,  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  perished,  and  France  would  have  been 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  a  master.  Still  more,  it  would  have  been  the 
signal  ibi  the  death-blow  to  all  the  free  institutions  of  continental 
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Europe,  and  would  ereryivheto  bare  opened  the  wsy  i(x  the  stme 
conspiracy  against  public  rights  which  is  now  so  boldly  in  progrMS 
in  Hanover.  Bot  France  arose  u  its  atiength,  and  the  reigmng 
blanch  fell  in  its  weakness.  A  new  order  of  thingB  was  subatitiited 
for  the  pasi,  and  a  new  djmastf  called  to  sit  upon  the  throne.  But 
this  period  of  change  was  necessarily  a  period  of  excitement.  All  but 
the  advocates  e€  exploded  principlea  put  their  basda  to  the  gnat  woifc 
of  restoration,  though  with  expectations  as  different  ts  the  variooa 
shades  of  opinion  which  divided  them.  This  state  of  feeling  is  well 
^strated  by  the  phrase  thes  aa  nnirb  in' vogue,  and  which  aeemed 
to  embody  the  opinions  of  a.  great  portion  of  the  community,  "  a  mo- 
narchy with  republican  institutions."  The  thought  was  new  and  the 
expression  epi  grammatical,  and  it  t«ok  forcible  hold  of  the  pubUe 
imagination.  Every  one  knew  what  a  republic  was,  and  ereiy  one 
knew  what  a  monarchy  was  ;  but  a  monarchical  repubhc,  or  ■  lepi^ 
lican  monarchy,  was  a  something  new  imder  the  sun,  and  every  one 
was  lefi  free  to  give  to  it  such  attributes  as  ^reed  best  with  his  own 
poLtical  views.  And  in  this  latitude  of  e^>ectati(Hi,  no  do(6t,  mai^ 
warm  and  honeat  partisans  belonging  to  different  shades  of  epinitm  saw 
in  the  new  government  the  very  beau  ideal  they  bad  fonned  for  them- 
selves in  their  political  reveriw.  A  monarch  called  to  administei  & 
government  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  in  fact  the  i^re- 
sentative  of  the  various  patties,  contributing  to  the  work,  and  each 
expects  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
programme  he  has  fonned  for  himself.  A  cnrioua  jnoof  (^  diia  di» 
regard  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  narrative  of  a  com- 
mittee which  waited  upon  the  King  some  time  after  his  accession, 
among  which  was  Mr.  Lafitte,  and  where  it  is  quite  evident  that  very 
different  expectations  had  been  formed  respecting  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  the  new  government.  The  parallel  between  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  England  and  of  France,  and  their  anbsequent  eveata,  till  the 
establishment  in  each  country  of  a  new  line  of  sovereigns,  is  so  striking, 
as  not  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  careleaa  reader  of 
modem  history.  But  Louis  Philippe  did  not,  as  did  William  the  Third, 
owe  his  elevation  to  the  throne  alone  or  principally  to  his  relation  to 
the  expatriated  branch.  He  was  indeed  the  eldest  of  ihe  second  line  ; 
and  in  his  accession  the  principle  of  sncceaeion  was  violated  aa  little 
as  possible,  consistendy  with  the  revolution  effected.  But  the  piewuia- 
tion  of  that  principle  would  not  have  been  eaotij^  to  secure  the  ciows 
to  him,  had  he  not  possessed  other  advsntages,  resulting  from  hia 
character,  principles)  talents,  and  services,  which  wei^ted  heavily  in 
&B  balance  in  his  favar.  He  was  caDed  to  the  throne  by  general 
acclamation,  and  never  could  a  position  be  more  difficult,  both  vrith 
respect  to  external  and  internal  affairs.  Europe  was  npon  the  g»i 
vitie,  standing  with  arms  in  hand,  mistrusting  the  new  government,  and 
almost  ready  to  recommence  the  work  of  invasioii.    Athpnwi  «  w» 
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hare  seen,  each  party  looked  to  the  King  as  the  represMktatire  of  ita 
opinion — not  because  he  had  come  under  the  slightest  obUgation,  ex- 
cept the  general  one  imposed  by  the  Charter,  but  because  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  gorerament  wu  laid  hastily,  and  amid  general  excite- 
ment, and  without  that  cool  and  public  deliberation  which  is  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  such  a  work;  >nd  because  there  was  consequently 
ampJe  room  foi  the  most  fervent  politician  to  find  his  favorite  principles 
pomulgated  and  established.  When,  in  the  progreBs  of  the  adminia- 
tntion,  different  parlies  and  sections  of  pardee  found  their  e^vecla- 
Ikms  disappointed,  and  the  Ubqiia  which  had  been  anticipated  giving 
way  to  the  reahty  of  a  government  adapting  its  energies  to  the  trials 
it  was  destined  to  encoimter,  then  came  the  conviction  of  unfulfilled 
hopes,  and  the  bitteraeas  inseparable  from  political  exaltation  awaken- 
ing to  the  belief  that  it  had  been  cajoled  and  deceived.  And  the  King, 
from  the  course  of  events,  was  held  responsible  for  all  these  disap- 
pointments, and  soon  became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  partisans  of 
all  the  opiniims  tending  towards  republican  principles.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  Christian  religicm  in  France, 
from  which  it  will  take  a  long  aenes  of  years,  fully  to  recover  ;  and 
to  this  day  society  is  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  secnrit^  which 
the  princqdes  of  Christiaiuty,  where  they  are  firmly  established,  are 
■o  well  calculated  to  ensure.  When,  therefore,  political  passiona 
break  out  violently  in  France,  there  is  little  to  restrain  their  operation 
but  the  fear  of  ptmishmeDt  And  this  is  often  set  at  nought  by  the 
zeal  and  fan^cisra  which  have  come  down  to  the  younger  class  of 
the  existing  generatjon,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  legacies  of  the  Re- 
volution. There  are  at  all  times,  in  these  old  countries,  many  dea< 
perate  adventuren,  desiring  a  change  in  the  actual  establiefaroents,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  aome  peraonal  advantages  in  the  confusion.  And 
it  is  difficult  for  an  Ameiioan  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  true  state  of 
the  working  class,  upon  whose  passions  these  men  continually  operate. 
Perhaps  thirty  cents  a  day,  or  a  little  more,  may  be  the  average  price 
of  labor  thiOD^bont  Fiance ;  and  out  of  this  the  wo^man  must  clothe 
and  feed  himself.  And  then  oom»  the  seasons  of  interruption,  when 
-work  is  almost  discontinued,  and  when  the  starving  mechanics  are 
thrown  upon  the  commimity,  to  seek  the  support  of  life  as  they  can. 
With  us,  every  honest  indoatrious  man  can  reaaonably  expect  to  provide 
something  in  the  meridian  of  life  for  its  decline.*     By  emigrating 

*  Of  tha  ciiusi  of  Uiii  deprcMed  condition  of  ihe  liboring  popoUtion  of  Franco, 
BMwitlirtaBding  tb*  immiisen  tdvuUge  powcMad  bf  that  coantiy  onr  onr  own 
in  the  Mabililr  of  ite  cnmncj,  thia  ii  not  a  proper  plus  to  ipeik.  The  Imdii^ 
idcsa  vriU  reidilj  occur  to  tlM  ratdei — in  the  infaiiohtj  of  edaouon,  inlelligaoca,  mad 
•DtalpiiM,  the  chief  Blamanti  lequints  to  nuks  labor  cfiectiTB  mi  raluabla — Iho 
nnhiloda  of  elogi  upon  tha  fraedom  of  indottr;  and  capital,  uinog  out  of  mia- 
(ovsmment  ud  mcaopolj — and  the  danaily  of  popnlatioD,  togathei  with  ths  abaance 
0f  neb  a  natipoal  douain  aa  w*  pnaiaaa,  tfibrdisg  an  eaay  ntraal,  to  lb«  Nonie 
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westnardibe  can  procure  a  pieceoflandfUid  close  his  days  ranonnded 
by  his  fsmily.  But  such  an  occnneiice  in  Europe  would  be  liulo 
short  of  a  miracle  ;  and  in  this  reasonable  expectation  of  an  eventual 
acquisition  of  property  in  our  country,  with  the  moral  stimulua  which 
accompanies  it,  and  in  this  despair  of  the  future  which  seems  almost 
insep&r^le  from  the  condition  of  a  European  laborer,  I  trace  one  of 
the  moat  strikiag  distinctions  between  a  new  society  and  an  old  one, 
and  one  of  our  surest  guarantees  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  institutions. 
An  illustration  confirmatory  of  this  state  of  things  is  furnished  by  the 
law  of  conscription.  By  this  law  every  young  man,  after  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  He  draws  for  his  chance 
of  enrolment,  and  is  then  called  as  his  number,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  may  require.  He  serves  seven  years,  precisely  at 
the  time  of  life  when  he  ought  to  be  forming  himself  for  his  eventual 
duties,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  any  respectability  he  may  hope  to 
acquire.  It  is  precisely  the  period  which,  with  us,  if  lost,  would  be 
lost  irreparably.  The  average  annual  demand  of  conscripts  in  France, 
to  keep  the  army  at  itsreqniaite  number,  is  eighty  thousand ;  and  this 
immense  amount  is  every  year  drawn  from  the  class  of  the  population 
in  the  very  spring  time  of  life,  to  be  returned — such  of  Ihem  indeed, 
ss  have  the  luck,  good  or  bad,  as  it  may  be,  to  return — seven  years 
after,  without  any  preparation  for  eventual  usefulness.  But  the  most 
remarkable  &ct  in  all  this  institution  is  the  pay  which  these  forced 
soldiers  receive— a  pay  which,  alter  making  the  deductions  (hat  go  to 
the  government  for  indispensable  supf^ies,  amounts  to  one  cent  a  day, 
twenty-five  dollars  and  a  half  for  seven  years' services  !  And  yet  this 
process  of  military  supply  seems  firmly  established  and  engrailed  on 
the  habits  of  society ;  nor  have  1  seen,  among  all  the  propositions 
with  which  the  public  has  been  excited,  since  my  residence  here,  for 
the  melioration  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  a  single  allu- 
sion to  this  greatest  of  all  practical  oppressions.  And  I  cannot  account 
for  this  apparent  indifference  to  a  subject  which  strikes  evety  Ameri- 
can with  astonishment,  unless  it  results  from  the  conviction  that  a 
bare  support  is  all  the  laboring  classes  can  procure  by  the  most  for- 
tunate exertion,  and  that  this  may  as  well  be  in  the  army  as  elsewhere. 
One  circumstance,  however,  renders  this  arrangement  more  acceptable 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  that  is  its  perfect  equality.  It  operates 
upon  all  with  the  same  severity,  and  is  executed  with  the  most  rigid 
impartiahty. 

iMvgn  of  agTiciiUural  independBoce,  to  all  cluaei  npoD  which  a  deprenioD  of  ths 
price  of  libor  might  begin  to  weigh  onerouiljp.  A  aUgfat  degree  of  Tcflectioii  upon 
thi*  contiut  belneen  the  Ino  countriee,  iuilsKd  of  proviag  inylhiDg  sgainit  ■  K>lid, 
and  in  favor  of  an  HpanaiTe  paper,  tarceacj,  nil!  lufiice  to  ahow  (he  abialale  ne- 
cawitj  of  eucli  an  improTemenl  in  our  cun-encj  u  shall  enable  di  to  maintain  ■ 
eonpelitiaD  with  foreign  labor,  for  Lbs  mirketa  of  the  world,  with  icfennM  to  in 
wmiy  price,  on  Mmethiag  mors  nsailj  approaching  lermi  of  eqoali^.— Eo.  D.  R. 
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But  let  as  return  fiom  this  digressioi],  upon  the  peculiar  state  of 
pt^lic  opinion  in  France,  to  the  considerations  connected  wilt  the 
pentonal  condition  of  the  monarch.  The  question,  why  he  is  exposed 
to  those  attempts  at  assassinations,  which  have  bo  often  afflicted  all 
the  right  thinking  portion  of  the  connnunity,  and  astonished  Christen- 
dom, will  not  be  wholly  inexplicable,  after  the  slight  sketch  I  hare 
given.  But  the  King  has  another  misfortune — a  misfortune,  indeed, 
for  a  King  of  France,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  hia  subjects,  but  an 
inappreciable  blessing  for  the  world — he  desires  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  by  all  just  means  consistent  with  the  rights  and  proper  dignity 
of  the  country.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  developement  of  the 
pugnacious  poioer,  mankind  have  been  more  or  less  die  passionate 
admirers  of  military  renown  and  the  dopes  of  military  glory.  But 
France  is  the  country,  par  excellence,  where  these  feelings  have  ac- 
quired the  most  powerful  ascendency,  and  where,  during  many  of  the 
most  exciting  years  in  the  history  of  the  world,  they  were  maintained 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  exaltation  by  a  series  of  triumphs,  and  ultimate- 
ly, I  may  almost  say,  by  a  series  of  triamphal  disasters,  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  contests  of  nations.  The  long  war  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons — 
for  the  armed  trace  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Amiens  scarcely 
merits  the  name  of  a  peace — nourished  the  military  spirit  of  the  rtation, 
and  engrafted  its  habits  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  interior  evils  with  which,  according  to  our 
views,  this  state  of  things  mnst  have  been  attended,  it  is  still  looked 
back  to  as  the  glorious  period  of  French  history.  But  the  King  has 
not  anfered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  this  vain  potsnit,  sacrificing 
the  solid  welfare  of  the  nation  to  the  acquisition  of  an  idle  word,  an 
acquisition  to  be  reached  only  through  years  of  trials,  exertion,  and 
misery.  His  personal  cotirage  has  never  been  doubted,  and  many 
times  during  his  hfe  it  has  been  put  to  rude  proofs.  When  yet  young 
he  served,  in  a  high  rank  and  with  great  dietiactioD,  in  that  glorious 
canqiaiga  under  Dnmourier  which  drove  the  Prussians  from  the 
French  frontier,  and  first  made  known  the  indomitable  resolution  of 
die  new  Republicans.  I  have  heard  an  anecdote,  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  King's  life,  which  I  understand  he  mentioned,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  officers,  at  one  of  the  reviews  that  took  place  the  last 
autntnn  at  the  camp  of  Fontainbleau,  as  an  encouragement  for  good 
conduct  in  the  military  career — on  which  occasion  there  were  present 
three  intelligent  young  officers  of  our  army,  Messrs.  Eustis,  Tomer, 
and  Kearney,  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  improve  themselves 
in  the  cavalry  school  of  Saumur.  It  illustrated,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
the  wonderful  moral  impetus  which  the  events  of  the  Revolution  gave 
to  the  adventurous  portion  ot  the  commuuity,  and  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  the  enthusiastic  attachment  evinced  for  it. 
Among  the  manceuvres  performed  at  Fontainbleau,  was  the  formati<Hi 
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of  a  square  by  the  iufaDtiy  to  resist  the  charges  of  cavaby,  viihin 
which  the  King  and  bis  cortege  took  their  position,  as  the  superior 
officers  do  npon  the  field  of  battle,  when  such  a  disposition  becomes 
necessary.  The  King  remarked  aAerward,  in  an  address  to  the  offi- 
cers, that  in  1793  a  charge  of  the  Austriait  caraliy,  in  one  of  the 
battles  upon  the  northern  frontier,  had  compelled  a  portion  of  hia  divi- 
sioQ  lo  form  a  similar  square,  in  which  he  placed  himself,  and  by 
which  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  In  the  ranks  of  that  square,  said 
the  King,  were  two  private  soldiers,  commencing  their  military  careeT) 
and  now,  when,  having  almost  finished  it,  flill  of  honors  and  years, 
they  are  present  upon  the  ground,  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ranks  of  this 
square,  but  in  the  position  formed  by  it,  after  having  attained  the 
highest  honors  of  their  profession.  One  of  these  fortunate  soldiers 
was,  I  believe,  Marshal  G^ratd  ;  the  name  and  rank  of  the  other  have 
escaped  my  recollection. 

I  never  see  the  striking  figure  of  Marshal  Soull,  without  recalling 
Ata  glorious  feats  with  which  his  military  Ufe  has  been  filled ;  but  1 
experience  a  still  stronger  emotion  when  I  recall  also  his  noble  and 
touching  allusion  to  his  original  condition,  made  last  winter  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  in  a  discussion  upon  a  proposition  to  remodel  the 
■tatntes  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  during  which  some  allusion  was 
made  to  the  tAi  order  of  St.  Lonis.  To  correct  a  misapprehensioa 
that  seemed  to  prevail,  the  Marshal  stated,  that  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
was  sometimes  given  to  the  private  soldier,  as  a  reward  for  brilliant 
services.  I  was,  sud  he,  a  private  soldier  during  six  years  preceding 
the  Revoluti<m,  and  all  my  aspiratioDS  were  bounded  by  a  hope  of 
obtaining  this  distinclioo.  There  is  something  exceedin^y  touching 
in  this  avowal,  made  by  a  Msrshal  of  France,  Minister  of  Foreign 
A^rs,  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom. 
And  these  are  the  men  who  would  have  been  all  their  hves  retained 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  had  not  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, with  its  prejudices  and  oppressions,  given  way  before  the  ener- 
gies of  a  people  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  snd  to  a  convic- 
tion of  their  strength. 

The  goremment  of  July  has  displayed  sufficient  firmness  upon 
several  critical  occasions,  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  ia  Belgimn,  in  Italy, 
Kt  Lisbon,  at  Vera  Cruz,*  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  snd  has  vindicated 
the  national  honor.  It  cui  point,  however,  to  no  series  of  sfdendid 
victories,  snd  is  destitute  of  the  preatig*  which  these  would  give. 
But  the  leading  pc4icy  of  the  King  is  to  jMreserre  peace,  and  this  trait 
was  happily  hit  by  the  eminent  diplomatist,  Pozio  di  Borgo,  in  the 
expressive  title  he  gave  the  monarch,  that  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  Peace." 
The  time  will  come,  and  indeed  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  tme 
dnty  of  governments  will  be  better  appreciated,  and  when  the  claims 
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of  sovereigns  to  distinction  will  be  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of 
victories  they  may  achieve,  but  by  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
all  those  establishments  and  institutions  which  minister  to  tho  moral 
cultivation  and  to  the  physical  comforts  of  society. 

But  this  period  has  not  yet  arrived  in  France  ;  and  since  its  instal- 
lation the  reformed  government  has  been  exposed  to  repeated  attacks, 
open  and  covert,  having  for  their  object  its  oterthroT.  The  journals 
of  the  day  have  reported  the  history  and  progress  aod  failm'e  of 
those  efforts,  and  their  general  btaring  is  sufficiently  known  in  our 
country.  But  the  days  of  May  1839 — (insurreciionary  movements  are 
emphatically  called  'days' in  France) — brought  to  lightsome  new  doca 
ments,  and  the  prosecution  which  followed  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
gave  birth  to  one  of  tho  most  extraordinary  publications  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  society.  Its  disclosures  furnish  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  and  exhibit  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  France  in  the  most  sombre  colors.  This 
publication  is  the  official  report  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  appointed,  according  to  the  usages  of  that  body,  when 
sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  to  draw  up  the  history  of  the  of- 
fence upon  which  the  parties  are  brought  to  trial. 

This  aete  of  accusation  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  miserable 
contrivance-,  called  an  indictment,  which  we  have  servilely  copied 
from  the  English  law,  and  which  announces  to  the  accused,  and  to 
the  accuser,  and  to  the  court,  the  offence  for  which  the  justice  of  the 
country  is  invoked.  It  would  be  hardly  credible  among  other  na- 
tions, and  yet  the  &ct  is  not  the  less  true,  that  in  the  freest  govern- 
ment in  the  world  every  person  may  be  brought  to  trial,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  called,  in  the  face  of  that  coun- 
try, to  answer  the  most  heinous  charge,  upon  a  brief  formal  statement 
which  has  tho  least  possible  connexion  with  the  true  circumstances 
of  his  case.  And  to  heighten  the  absurdity,  every  crime  of  tho  same 
nature,  however  different  may  bo  tho  facts  connected  with  it,  is  de- 
scribed precisely  in  the  same  words ;  and  this  is  so  well  estabhshed, 
that  almost  every  prosecuting  attorney  furnishes  himself  with  printed 
forms,  and  when  a  murder,  a  theA,  an  arson,  or  any  other  crime,  has 
been  coomiitted,  he  draws  from  his  files  the  proper  blank  form,  and 
gravely  inserts  the  name  of  the  party,  and  as  gravely,  though  without 
die  lesst  regard  to  the  facts,  the  time  and  place  when  snd  where  the 
offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  ;  and  behold,  the  unfortn- 
sate  accused  is  sufficiently  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him — 
and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  of  human  actions,  and 
the  impossibility  of  finding  two  crimes  precisely  alike  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  commission  of  the  first  morder  by  the  eldest 
bom  of  Adam,  to  the  last  offence  which  has  sullied  the  snnals  of  jus- 
tice. And  to  add,  if  possible,  to  this  judicial  mockery,  these  blanks 
left  f(H  time  and  jdace,  which  circumstances,  independently  of  the 
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names  of  the  partieB,  are  all  that  remain  to  conadtute  the  identity  of 
the  action,  may  be  filled  up  with  any  time  and  any  place  ;  for  al- 
though, in  the  wisdom  of  our  law,  these  accidents  are  so  eBsential, 
that,  if  not  elated,  the  indictment  is  void,  still  it  is  wholly  unimpor' 
taut  that  the  statement  should  be  true  ; — you  must  aver,  but  you  are 
at  full  liberty  to  aver  one  thing  and  prore  another. 

The  indictment  of  the  French  lav,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a 
very  different  procedure.  It  contains  a  fall  narrative  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to,  attending,  and  necessarily  following,  the  al- 
leged crime, — not  got  up  in  dry  technical  language,  but  related  with 
perspicuity,  in  the  style  which  one  would  naturally  use  upon  such  an 
occasion.  The  acte  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  for  the  trial  of  the  persona  accused  of  the  revolutionary  at- 
tempts of  the  I2th  and  izih  of  May  last,  has  been  puUished,  and 
Jbrms  a  pamphlet  of  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  con- 
tains an  able  summary  of  the  various  insurrectionary  movements  to 
which  the  government  of  July  has  been  exposed,  and  then  passes  on 
to  a  minute  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  attempt 
of  May,  1839.  It  is  interesting  to  a  foreigner,  irom  the  abili^  and 
tranknesa  with  which  it  discloses  the  true  state  of  society  in  France 
at  this  moment,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  inslitutiona  of  the  coun- 
try are  exposed  from  the  principles  and  poaition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  picture  of  adventures,  pursued 
with  great  pertinacity  and  personal  danger,  and  with  a  single  eye  \a 
fundamental  chaoges  in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  these  adventures, 
moreover,  are  as  remarkable  for  the  intense  interest  they  excite,  as 
for  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  actors  devoted  themselves  to  their 
voluntary  task.  Secret  societies  were  formed,  and  the  members 
were  united  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.  And  the  arrangements  were 
well  combined  to  procure  the  accession  of  partisans,  and  to  conceal 
the  existence  of  the  aaaociatione.  Of  this  no  bettor  proof  is  neces- 
sary, than  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  city  of  Paris  without  the  least  preparatory  signal,  and  the  first 
notice  which  the  authorities  received  was  a  sudden  attack  upon  an 
armed  post.  Like  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  I  heard  the  beating  of  the  Tappel  in  the  streets,  which  is  lite  call 
for  the  instant  assemblage  of  the  armed  force. 

I  have  been  surprised,  that  the  judicial  proceedings  to  which  I 
allude,  and  whose  developements  are  so  extraordinary,  have  not 
excited  more  attention  out  of  France.  I  have  met  with  but  one  notice 
of  it,  and  that  a  meagre  one,  in  any  EngUah  publication ;  and  as  to 
the  Continental  press,  I  believe  it  has  overlooked  it  entirely.  And 
yet,  as  welt  from  its  authenticity,  as  from  its  developemenU,  it  justly 
merits  the  attention  of  every  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  judicial  proceedings  to  which  I  have  adverted  disclosed  the 
•xistence  of  certain  secret  societisa,  and  aJao  their  iwwbineiy,  princi- 
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|des,  and  objecR.  Their  ngonizatioa  appears  to  Iutc  been  well 
adapted  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  party.  Candidates  were  admit- 
ted with  preacribed  ceremonies,  tending  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  upon  their  imagiuations.  They  were  blindfolded,  ac- 
companied by  a  guide,  who  made  the  necessary  answera,  and  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience.  A  poniaid  wa«  placed  in  their  hands, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  society  over  its  members,  and  they  in- 
voked its  enq>loyment  in  the  event  of  their  infidelity.  The  membem 
were  not  known  by  their  actual  names,  but  each  received  a  nom  de 
guerre.  They  were  required  to  propagate  their  principles  ;  to  mdte 
DO  confessionB,  if  interrogated  by  the  authorities  ;  to  execute,  without 
reply,  the  orders  of  their  chiefs ;  to  furnish  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition  ;  and  carefully  to  avoid  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
association.  At  the  initiation  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
passed  between  the  President  and  the  Candidate,  which  discloses  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  the  means  it  proposed  to  emjdoy.  This 
political  catechism  is  a  mixture  of  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  of  the 
most  frightful  cruelty  ;  and  reveals  a  state  of  feeling,  and  an  aberra- 
tion of  principle — and,  I  mightatmost  add,  of  reason — wholly  unknown 
in  our  calmer  and  happier  country.  Before  I  touch  these  atticles  of 
faith,  I  am  tempted  to  advert  to  another  document,  which,  while  it  wiU 
provoke  a  smile  upon  the  countenance  of  every  American,  will  perhaps 
Iwing  home  to  his  conception  the  true  character  of  these  efforts  better 
even  than  a  mere  formal  enunciation  of  them.  The  chiefs  of  the 
party  published  a  journal  devoted  to  their  doctrines,  which  escaped 
for  a  while  the  researches  of  the  police,  and  which  was  extensively, 
but  secretly,  distributed.  In  the  fourth  number,  dated  February,  1838, 
is  an  article,  entitled  "  Exterior  Review,"  in  which  a  sketch  is  given 
of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  free  cotmtries  in  the  world,  with  the 
apparent  design  of  impressing  upon  the  French  rejnsMicana  a  just 
idea  of  the  high  destiny  to  which  they  were  called,  in  the  fonnation 
of  a  model  republic,  by  exhibiting  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  the 
freest  existing  governments  to  any  regard  from  "ihe  disciples  of  this 
new  bchool  of  practical  freedom. 

Speaking  of  England,  the  dispassionate  reviewer  calls  it  "  that 
ignoble  nursery  of  shop-keepers,  of  land-holders,  of  jailors  and  of 

executioners who  not  satisfied  with  its  own  prol^taires,  (literally, 

persons  without  property,  but  meaning  the  sons-culottes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion) groan  tuider  tlw  triple  yoke  of  the  aristocrats,  the  priests,  and  the 

stock-jobbers,  and  who  wish  to  crush  onr  brethren  in  Canada 

Like  all  monarchies — like  Charlemagne,  the  killer  of  the  Saxons — 
like  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  author  of  the  murders  at  St.  Bartholomew 
— like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  bigotted  BMassin  of  the  Cevennes — 
like  Bonaparte,  the  manslayer  par  excellence— ^e  Charles  the  Tenth, 
the  mitraiUeur,  [the  grape  sKotfirer) — bke,  Louis  Philippe,  in  fine,  the 
nuof  Novnnber,  itf  June,  and  of  the  Rne  TnnnuHMia—liko  aUthew 
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ioTiuiKnia  wrelches,  the  raleta  of  the  loysl  poppet  put  all  lo  fiie  and 
Bword  in  America." 

If  this  ckasU  and  able  writer  has  seized  the  proaunent  trails  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  parent,  he  shows  himself  equally  happy  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  condition  of  her  transatlantic  descendant.  Passing  to  the 
examination  of  the  United  States,  he  calls  the  govoniment  "  a  ridieu- 
lous  repubhc,  and  a  money-loving  aristocracy-"  This  last  stroke  ia 
indeed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  When  an  American  is  accu»ed  by  a 
Freachmau  of  an  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  when  a  French  re- 
publican, the  great  burden  of  whose  complaint  is  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  riches  in  his  country,  and  the  profligacy  of  his  rulers,  ar- 
raigns the  American  government  for  its  eccKiomy,  there  is  nothing 
farther  to  be  expected  in  the  whole  range  of  human  inconsistencies. 
This  kind  notice  is  teiminaied  by  a  declaration,  "  that  there  are  hopes 
of  an  immediate  realization  in  the  United  States  of  the  dreams  of 
Gollot  d'  Herbois  and  of  Billaud-Varennes,  those  heroic  remains 
of  1793,"  Dreams  indeed  !  and  by  what  a  fearful  awakening  would 
they  be  followed.  No,  God  be  thanked,  licentJous  release  from  law, 
religion,  and  the  institutions  of  social  life,  and  the  triumph  of  prisons, 
guillotines,  noyades  and  massacres,  are  probably  the  most  distant 
evils  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  to  fear. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  Candidate,  who  is  awaiting  the 
developement  of  the  mysteries  which  surround  him.  One  or  two  of 
the  questions  and  answers  will  serve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
new  light  which  is  lo  break  in  upon  him,  when  the  moral  blindness 
that  obstructs  his  mental  vision  shall  be  removed,  as  the  natural  light 
will  strike  his  organs  of  sight  when  the  bandage  which  covers  them 
shall  fall : 

Question — "  Is  a  political  or  a  social  revolution  necessary  V 

AnstetT — "  A  social  revolution The  social  state  being  gan- 
grened, to  arrive  at  a  state  of  health  requires  heroic  remedies ;  the 
people  will  have  need  during  some  time  of  a  revolutionary  power." 

What  is  here  meant  by  "heroic  remedies"  aai"  a  revohttionary  power" 
may  be  teamed  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  despotism  of  Ro- 
bespierre. A  "  social  revolution"  means  the  destruction  of  all  the 
rights  of  property. 

Question — "  Who  are  now  the  Aristocrats  1" 

A-aswer — "  They  are  men  of  property,  bankers,  furnishers,  mono- 
polista,  large  proprietors,  brokera,  in  a  word  (exploiteura)  land-hold- 
ers, who  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  people." 

Question — "  Those  who  have  rights,  without  fulfilling  duties,  like 
the  aristocrats  of  the  present  day,  do  they  make  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ?" 

Ansv)«r — "  They  ought  not  lo  make  part  of  the  people  ;  they  are 
to  the  social  body  what  the  cancer  is  to  the  natural  body.  The  first 
condition  of  the  return  of  the  body  to  health  is  the  extirpation  of  the 
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cancer.  The  first  condition  of  the  retorn  of  the  social  body  to  a  just 
state  is  the  annihilatioa  of  the  aTislocracy" — or  in  more  direct,  tbougb 
not  in  pUineT,  terms,  the  death  of  aS  who  possess  property. 

One  of  the  papers  seized  by  the  police  waa  a  letter  from  a  princi- 
pal conspirator  to  another  active  member  of  the  society,  in  which, 
after  proceeding  to  reprobate  the  press  for  its  cowardice  in  not  de- 
fending the  attempt  of  Fieschi  to  destroy  the  King  and  his  cortege 
with  his  infernal  machine,  and  then  asserting  its  "  absolute  jastifica- 
tion,"  the  writer  breaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe  :  "  But 
Morey!  Morey  was  subUme  from  one  end  of  the  drama  to  the 
other — this  old  proletaire  {sam-evlotte),  conceiving  the  idea  of  regicide, 
forming  the  plan  of  the  machine  which  was  to  execute  his  design, 
loading  the  barrels  and  aiming  them."  Recollect  that  this  glorious 
plan  was  merely  the  preparation  to  discharge  a  murderous  machine, 
loaded  with  a  prodigious  number  of  balls,  upon  a  dense  crowd  of  ci- 
tizens of  all  classes,  passing  along  the  Boulevard,  and  by  which 
more  than  twenty  persona  were  killed  and  wounded.  "  Oh  my 
friend,"  continues  this  rhodomontade,  "  the  revolutionary  tradition  is 
dead  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  have  not  felt  the  holiness  of 
the  death  of  Morey.  The  people  have  seen  that  white  head  fall 
without  regret.  They  have  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  thus  the  Jews 
tailed  at  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross.  When  will  come  the  day  of 
recompense  1" 

In  one  of  the  publications  called  the  "  Formularies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Phalanxes,"  it  is  announced,  that  the  candidate  ought  (o  talte 
an  oath  to  destroy,  and  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  the  equahty  of 
the  social  conditions,  founded  upon  the  equal  division  of  all  the  pro- 
duets  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry. 

Another  piece,  entitled  "  An  Ode  to  the  King,"  commences  by  a 
classical  quotation,  from  the  stem  historian  who  has  described  with 
auch  force  of  style,  and  strength  of  indignation,  the  imperial  vices  of 


"Recta  oceuM  Ml!" 
(Taeitue) 

Then  follow  some  honlble  sentiments,  the  purport  of  which  may 
be  judged  by  these  quotations  :    "  Yes,  whoever  is  chosen  for  holy 

homicide if  his  life  has  been  tarnished  with  thefts  and 

assassinations,  will  become  free  from  spot  and  cleared  from  all  in&my, 

as  soon  as  he  shall  have  washed  himself  in  the  blood  of  Kings" 

"  Oh  Virtue,  the  poniard,  sole  hope  of  the  earth,  is  thy  sacred  arm, 
when  the  thunder  suffers  crime  to  reign!" 

In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Republican  Monitor  was  an  article  in 
which  the  most  holy  names — and  among  others  those  of  Moses  snd 
om  Saviour — were  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  names  of  Robea- 
[deiTe,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud-Varennes  ;  and  the  editor,  after  drawing 
a  comparison  between  their  respective  claims,  assigiM  the  fint  placs 
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to  Billaad-Varennea,  vaA  points  Imn  out  aa  s  model  of  eveiy  rirtafl, 
public  and  prirate. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  the  same  journal,  it  is  said :  "  There  is, 
then,  but  a  single  resomve  to  employ,  regicide,  tyrannicide,  a8S3SBinB> 
tion,  as  they  would  term  this  heroic  action."  And  in  order  that  what 
he  calls  "  this  pf^udic^  may  not  arrest  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  the 
editor  cooUnnes  :  "  It  ia,  without  doubt,  beautiful  to  be  an  atheist,  but 

that  is  not  enough,"  &,c "  The  Qmnt,  who  spares  no  crime  against 

the  people,  ought  in  (he  absence  of  Providence,  which  exists  bnt  for 
fools,  to  meet  a  man  who  can  treat  him  according  to  his  works." 

To  the  Republican  Monitor  succeeded  the  Freeman,  which,  in  its 
number  of  the  10th  of  September,  1 638,  contained  an  article  npon  Inhe- 
ritance, in  which  i(  contested  the  right  of  the  hereditary  succession  of 
property,  which  it  considers  an  injustice  and  spoliation  ;  and  it 
quaUfies  with  the  same  chantcter  the  right  of  property  itself. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  it  is  announced,  that  "  we 
shall  fulfil  a  duty  by  destroying  the  social  edifice  from  bottom  to  top," 

&c "  The  land  ought  to  belong  to  everybody ;  those  who  possess 

nothing  have  been  robbed  by  those  who  possess  something." 

The  second  article  of  the  same  number  is  entitled  "  Journalism," 
snd  it  reproves  the  press  in  general  for  its  indolence  and  fesr.  It 
reproaches  it  with  neglecting  the  developement  of  repnblicsa  princi- 
ples, and  with  occupying  itself  with  religious  discussion.    "  It  ought 

(o  accost  qnestitms  of  principles We  want  now  more  than 

changes  of  men It  ought  to  say,  all  ihaX  is  connected  with  reli- 
gious worship  is  contrary  to  our  progress ;  while  at  the  same  lime 
whenever  people  are  religious,  they  talk  nonsense."  But  one  of  the 
most  impious  and  disgusting  of  all  these  appeab  to  vice  and  ignorance 
was  ui  address  published  at  Carcasonne  in  1837,  and  signed  byBarbes, 
the  hero  of  the  eraevt«  of  the  12Lh  and  13th  of  May,  and  fire  other 
persons.  In  this  production  our  Saviour  is  called  the  democratic  Son 
of  Mary. 

That  such  seed  sown  in  such  soil  should  bear  its  natural  fiuit, 
insurrections,  murders,  snd  other  crimes,  is  only  in  the  usual  course  of 
human  sfiairs.  But  while  I  am  writing,  a  striking  fact  has  taken 
place,  proving  how  deeply  these  deplorable  doctrines  have  become 
inracinated  in  the  country,  and  how  feeble  are  human  institutions  to 
repress  disorder,  when  culpable  fanaticism  has  reached  a  pitch  of 
exaltation  which  renders  the  enthusiast  as  reckless  of  his  own  life, 
as  of  that  of  snother.  A  young  man,  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  met  a 
police  officer  upon  the  Boulevards,  and  deliberately  shot  him  down. 
The  victim  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  murderer,  but  the  latter  had 
been  accused  of  some  participation  in  the  Smeute  of  May,  aud  commit- 
ted  this  atrocious  set  to  gratify  an  indiBcriminate  thirst  for  vengeance. 
An  Opposition  journal,  the  Courrier  Fiancais,  mskes  the  following 
reflections  upon  the  subject,  which  m  not  devoid  of  interest : 
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"  A  sergetuit-de-vjlle  has  been  shot  in  open  day,  in  a  frequented  street, 
and  without  any  provocation.  It  is  not  a  malefactor  by  profesnion, 
who  has  committed  this  crime.  A  motive  of  vengeance,  that  we  re- 
gret to  call  political,  has,  it  is  said,  influenced  the  assaesin. 

"  The  fact  is  a  grave  one,  graver  than  we  can  describe.  It  seems 
to  prove,  that  political  passions  are  degraded  in  France,  and  that  the 
manners  of  the  southern  countries  have  penetrated  among  a  people 
whose  distinctive  character  has  heretofore  been  loyalty.  The  days 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  June  were  a  pitched  battle,  fought  between  a 
party  and  the  public  force.  The  emeute  of  1839  presented  a  character 
more  atrocious,  for  the  insurgents  fired  upon  the  soldiers  nearly  dis- 
armed ;  but  they  were  yet  far  from  these  tactics  of  assassinaiion  at- 
tempted upon  the  isolated  agents  of  authority.  But  if  things  are  at 
this  point,  if  the  crime  is  to  be  reproduced,  we  shall  hare  fallen  into 
barbarism. 

"  The  most  extreme  parties  are  not  less  interested  than  the  most 
moderate  opinions  in  refusing  all  kinds  of  sympathy  for  such  acts.  A 
party  which  ohonld  encourage  them,  even  by  its  silence,  would  pre- 
sent itself  to  posterity  with  a  spot  upon  its  flag.  But  we  adjure  all 
good  citizens  to  think  upon  it.  What  prevents  raalefactoTs,  nnmeraus 
and  organized  as  they  are,  from  putting  society  in  danger,  is  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  hated  and  despised  by  all  the  world,  and  that 
they  can  nowhere  find  support.  Let  them  reduce  to  the  same  isola- 
tion the  small  number  of  men  whom  polhical  passions  may  have  made 
insensible  to  despair,  let  them  be  deprived  even  of  the  approbaUon  of 
their  co-believers,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  return  to  better  senli- 
menta." 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  the  evil  is  far  deeper  than  the  writer  seems 
willing  to  avow  ;  and  his  remedy  is  but  the  palliative  of  the  empiric, 
who  knows  neither  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  pathology 
of  the  disease.  He  must  go  far  deeper  into  the  organizadon  of  society 
in  France  who  hopes  to  restore  this  part  of  the  public  body  to  a  soimd 
state. 

As  to  the  consequence  of  such  doctrines  and  their  practical  incul- 
cation, these  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer,  and  sufficiently  alarming  to  awaken  alt  his  solici- 
tude. Where  moral  and  religious  principles  have  lost  their  force,  and 
^n">''"  punishment  its  terror,  what  hold  has  society  upon  its  members  T 
And  when,  to  the  freedom  from  these  necessary  restraints,  is  added 
the  impulse  which  is  given  to  crime  by  the  excited  passions  that  so 
many  causes  caQ  into  action,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that  no  more 
serious  misfortunes  hare  marked  the  progress  of  movement  and 
opinion  in  France.  The  Assassin  of  the  ^e  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Indian  nho  runs  a  muck  in  more  modem  times,  were  fanatics  of 
different  schools,  but  not  ioore  dangerous  in  the  execution  of  the  plana 
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marked  out  for  them,  than  the  yoang  man  wbo  sacrificed  the  serjeaot- 
de-ville  to  his  vengeance, 

I  must  give  you  a  little  interlude  aa  a  vehicle  for  conveTing  a 
French  notion  of  a  revolution.  Mr.  Guizot  has  translated  the  work  of 
Mr.  Sparks  containing  the  biography  and  writings  of  Washington,  and 
has  prefixed  to  this  translation  a  memoir,  written  with  great  force  and 
beauty,  upon  the  character  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  and  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Many  of  the  prominent  features 
of  tlie  man  and  of  his  age  have  been  considered  and  happily  exhibited. 
The  great  enor — and  it  is  a  common  error  in  Europe — ^bas  been  to 
assign  to  Washington  too  important  a  part,  and  to  the  body  of  the 
people  too  insignificant  a  one,  in  our  great  political  drama.  Our  social 
constitution  is  an  enigma  to  the  old  world,  and  it  is  obvious,  in  all 
their  speculations  upon  our  true  condition  and  upon  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  our  institutions,  that  that  element  of  our  safety  which  depends 
upon  general  knowledge,  and  upon  the  moral  force  of  a  well  regulated 
public  opinion,  a  public  opinion  in  which  all  partake,  is  either  wholly 
unknown  or  very  imperfectly  comprehended.  Washington  is  the 
great  figure  upon  our  political  canvass ;  and  he  who  knows  uo  revolu- 
tion! which  ue  not  regulated  and  controlled  by  some  master  mind, 
and  among  a  peo[de  who  require  a  visible  representative  with  whom 
to  embody  their  opinions — and,  as  the  critic  says,  whom  we  shall 
quote  by  and  by,  a  bloody  shirt  as  a  material  emblem  of  their  wrongs — 
may  well  suppose,  that  the  leaders  alone  possessed  the  moral  force 
which  carried  our  country  through  her  struggle.  But  the  issue  de- 
pended on  no  one  man ;  and  though  the  peculiar  charactcristicB  irf 
Washington  were  admirably  suited  to  his  station  and  duties,  still  the 
great  work  would  have  gone  on  to  its  consummation  if  he  bad  never 
existed.  Nor  was  there  a  single  moment,  from  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  at  Lexington,  til]  the  disappearance  in  the  horizon  of  the  Bridsb 
fleet,  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  when  the  commander  of  the 
American  armies  could  have  seized  the  sovereign  power.  Such  an 
occurrence  was  impossible,  as  we  all  know.  '  And  had  the  defection 
of  Arnold  been  followed  by  &  thousand  examples,  this  mass  of  treason 
would  have  leA  the  great  struggle  unscathed.  Certainly  any  untoward 
attempts  like  these  would  have  shaken  public  confidence  in  the 
prominent  men  of  the  day,  and  would  bare  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  arduous  contest ;  and  another  commander,  by  a  series  of  measures 
less  adapted  to  the  position  of  the  country  and  to  the  habits  of  tb« 
troops,  might  have  encountered  more  reverses,  and  rendered  more 
sacrifices  necessary.  The  elevation  of  Gates  or  Conway  to  this  posi- 
tion would  certainly  have  gone  as  far  (o  hazard  the  success  of  the 
cause,  as  it  could  be  hazarded  by  comparative  presumption  and  im- 
becility. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  understand  me  as  seeking  to  detract,  m  the 
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■lightest  degree,  from  the  just  clums  and  fEune  of  our  venerated  hero. 
No,  he  stands  in  my  estimate  of  human  character  above  all  mere  mea 
who  hare  ever  existed.  Hia  principles  and  conduct  are  the  bright^t 
•pot  of  history.  But  justice  to  his  memory  does  not  demand  any  ez- 
tnvagaat  panegyric,  Thich,  while  affecting  to  exalt  his  merit,  degrades 
the  character  of  his  countrymen.  If  he  were  yet  on  earth,  he  would 
be  the  firat  to  disavow  such  pretensions.  There  was  glory  enough 
in  the  Revolutionaty  struggle  to  allow  a  just  partition  among  all  who 
psiticipated  in  it.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Guizot  is  above  any  such  aaiDSW 
feeling,  iHit  there  i*  evideuly,  in  these  European  efforts  to  appreciate, 
«Bd  to  over-appreciate,  the  iiBportance  of  Washington  to  the  success- 
fill  result  of  the  Revolution,  an  arriere  petuie,  as  Uie  French  say,  de- 
•erring  anything  but  commendation  from  an  American.  As  the 
iafiuence  of  a  chosen  one,  or  of  a  chosen  few,  ascends  in  the  estimate 
of  general  exertion,  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  great  mass  of 
society  diminishes.  Our  Revolution  was  an  epoch,  dividing  two 
great  periods  in  the  history  of  man.  It  shuts  out  the  time  of  blinil 
•idHBission  to  arbitrary  power,  and  opens  that  of  examination,  of  di»- 
cnssion,  and  of  resistance.  It  is  a  great  landmark,  an  object  of  terror 
lo  some  and  of  hope  to  others,  as  their  habits  of  thinkin  g  render  ihena 
more  or  less  suscepliUe  ta  the  advantages  of  political  progresa.  Mr. 
Gtrizot  is  a  Conservative,  but  he  sees  in  our  Revolution  a  natural  and 
just  change  of  political  institutions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he 
deprecates  any  farther  convulsions  in  France.  Those  less  liberal 
than  he  is  in  their  appreciation  of  our  condition,  and  equally  indis- 
posed to  domestic  changes  in  their  respective  countries,  but  wh» 
eaimot  call  in  question  the  striking  moral  features  of  our  Revolutioii, 
feel  their  self-love  less  wounded,  and  their  principles  less  compro- 
imtted,  by  exalting  an  individual,  than  by  praising  a  community. 
The  American  Revolution  was  a  great  event— though,  as  they  think, 
tuitahappifone — but  it  was  principally  due  to  one  man ;  and  that  mam, 
by  some  accidental  dispensation  of  Providence,  was  placed  as  far 
above  his  countrymen  by  his  eminent  qualities,  as  by  his  services  and 
position.  Any  sacrifice  is  better,  in  the  eyes  of  this  school  of  opinicni, 
Aan  a  recogmlionof  the  intelligence  and  moral  force  of  the  Americaa 
people. 

But  to  retnm  to  Mr.  Ginzot's  work.  It  has  just  issued  from  the 
press,  and  has  already  led  (o  several  favorable  criticisms  in  the  joni- 
wds ;  and  yesterday  in  one  of  the  papers  having  the  most  extensive 
circnluion  aj^Mared  a  critical  notice  written  and  signed  by  Mr.  Lean. 
Foncher,  who,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  a  class  of  authors  abounding  in 
Paris,  who  devote  themselves  to  a  kind  of  fugitive  literature  for  the 
jonmals.  Reviews,  and  other  periodical  works.  Many  of  them  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  general  ability.  They  write  criticisms, 
litemry  noticei,  and  what  are  called  feuiOetons,  that  is,  tales  aad 
eoaaya  which  oecnpy  the  lower  put  of  the  jonmaU,  acroM  whioh  s 
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Bcparatiiig  line  is  drawn — above  this  line  beii^  found  the  nsoal  con- 
Uats  of  a  daily  paper,  and  below  ibese  lilerary  productions.  They 
are  generally  signed  by  the  author ;  and  if  you  V&Tto  up  a  Paris  news- 
paper tbis  line  of  demarcation  will  at  ouce  etiike  your  eye,  and  yon 
will  find  it  is  a  bonndary  wbicb  separates  two  diSerent  provinces  o£ 
human  knowledge.  I  understand  that  many  writers  are  supported  by 
iheir  labors  iib'  tUs  mere  bumble  field  of  literature,  though  I  do  not 
know  the  amount  they  receive.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
names  of  France,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  these  repositories. 

One  system  of  newapsper  subscrq)tion  is  very  httle  known  in  this 
eountry.  Willk  ns,  subBCilbeis  and  adverdaemeots  support  the  joiu^ 
nals,  and  he  must  be  poor  indeed  who  is  not  upon  the  sidiscriptioa 
kst  of  some  newspapev  printer.  But  here  there-  are  ^most  no-  adver- 
tisemenls,  the  price  preventing  theii  insertioD  ^  for  the  charge,  in- 
cluding the  tax,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  line  of  between  thirty-fir* 
and  fiAy  letters.  And  the  general  snbecriptlen  price  of  a  newspnpei 
is  sixteen  dollars,  and  this  newspaper  not  resembling  one  of  om 
formidable  sheets,  but  presenting  a  latitude  and  longitude  indicative 
•f  a  great  change  of  climate  in  this  department  of  pujblic  in£cinn&tio&. 
tt  is  in  the  Cafes  and  reckding  rooms,  and  similu  {daces  of  public 
resort,  that  all  tbo  jounaols  of  the  day  are  to  be  found.  These  placea 
are  frequented  by  regular  subscribers,  as  well  as  by  other  persons. 
They  pay  two  sous — a  little  less  than  two  cents— each ;  and  for  thia 
turn  the  readers  can  remain  in  the  reading  rooms  as  iortg  as  they 
please,  and  peruse  at  their  leisure  all  the  papers  of  the  day.  There 
■re  places  where,  in  addition  to  this  mental  enjoyment,  more  substan- 
tial comfort  is  sold  in  the  guise  of  a  cheap  meagre  red  wine,  and  here 
ihe  lounger  seats  himself,  with  liia  favorite  journ^  and  his  glass  of 
vin  ordinaire,  and  seems  to  laugh  at  the  world,  while  he  assuages  his 
camal  and  mental  appetite  at  the  same  time.  The  French  are  both 
a  frugal  aod  a  temperate  people,  and  their  peculiar  system  of  personal 
eMnfort  is  well  adapted  to  these  principles  of  their  social  life. 

Mi.  Leon  Foucher  indulges-in  some  speculations-  upon  our  Revolu- 
tion, and  criticises  some  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  GuizoL  After  re- 
cognising, with  the  illustrious  author,  that  the  grievances  which  led 
to  our  separation  from  England  were  rather  abstract  tlian  practical, 
lather  apprehensions  for  the  futuro  than  wrongs  of  the  present,  and 
consequently  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  mass  of  society,  be  adds  :  "  It  is  by  spreading  out  the  miseries 
of  the  workmen,  the  iloody  shirt  of  some  oietitn,  the  humiliation  of 
all,  that  the  people  are  excited  to  take  arms."  He  remarks — "  that  it 
is  only  the  h^h  intellects,  which  regard  the  question  of  right ;  and  thai 
ihe  Revolution  of  the  United  States  would  never  have  become  popo- 
ular,  if  the  English  authorities,  in  the  course  of  the  conrest,  had  not 
committed  acts  of  cruelty  which  exasperated  all  men's  minda."  He 
Ihen  proceeds  to  state,  apparently  as  a  corollaiy  of  what  may  be  called 
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bis  bloody-^rt  principle,  that  out  Revolution  was  not  popukt  with 
what  he  tenna  the  inferior  dassfs ;  and  then  continues  ;  "  There  lies 
the  true  cauie  of  the  embarniBsment  which  haa  struck  Mr.  Guizot, 
and  that  Washingloa  could  alone  overcome,  by  his  prudence,  as  well 
an  by  his  firmness.  Transport  to  the  Fiance  of  1769  the  principle  of 
the  American  Rerolution,  and  one  campaign  of  the  coalesced  powers 
would  be  emugh  to  crush  her.  AdmitUiatthe  principle  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  operated  upon  North  America  in  1775,  and  to 
drim  the  English  into  the  sea  would  hare  been  for  Washington  an 
sffitir  of  three  nwatiis  only." 

And  *ll  this  the  writer  mo  dovbt  considers  the  tive  philosophy  -of 
Ustery.  In  his  a^-coraplacency,  as  an  author  and  a  Frenchman,  it 
iieTer  occmts  to  him,  tbM  what  he  calls  the  difienent  priaciples  of  thes« 
two  great  reTolntiooa, — or,  in  other  words,  the  state  of  excitement 
and  of  terriUe  crimes,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  one  erenl^ 
and  of  firm  resolution  and  continued  exertion,  destitute  of  all  politi- 
cal laDaticism,  which  distinguished  the  other, — drew  their  origin  from 
the  characters  of  the  respective  people  pushed  to  these  struggles,  and 
not  from  any  pecuUar  political  opiaioits  of  either  of  them,  regarding 
the  fonndatioQ  of  their  rights,  orthe  duty  of  resistance.  The  French- 
man  might  have  considered  the  prospect  of  future  oppression  not 
worth  inunediate  exertion,  whUe  npon  his  ardent  temperament  a  sia- 
^e  wound  may  have  required  the  propitiation  of  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille. But  most  assuredly  the  Americans  did  not  want  a  visible  aig- 
aal  to  push  thea  on ;  and  he  who  should  have  displayed  a  bloody 
.skirt  for  that  purpose  would  have  been  foUowed  by  the  contempt  of 
the  spectators,  and  saluted  with  atones  by  every  idle  boy  in  the  streets. 
iX  must  be  remembered  in  all  attempts  to  analyse  the  views  of  the 
French  writers  upon  our  country  and  government,  that  there  is  one 
peculiar  fact  to  be  kept  in  view,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing here,  but  which  has  not  the  slightest  point  of  resemblance  to  any- 
thing in  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In  all  questions  of  na- 
tional opinion  and  of  political  movement,  Paris  is  France.  From  the 
first  explosion  in  1789  to  the  last  haevte  in  May  1839,  not  a  single 
popular  efibrt  has  overturned,  or  seriously  threatened  to  overturn, 
the  existing  government,  which  has  not  originated  in  the  capital. 
And  a  very  slight  knowledgs  of  the  elements  of  the  society  which 
compose  its  mass  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
how  this  multitude  may  be  excited,  and  how  a  bloody  shirt  may  per- 
form an  important  part  in  the  revolution  of  a  kingdom.  But,  God  be 
praised,  we  have  no  Paris,  with  its  powerful  influence  and  its  ia- 
danunable  materials.  He  who  occupies  the  loneliest  cabin  upon  th« 
very  verge  of  civilization  has  just  as  important  a  part  to  play  in  the 
iate  of  our  country,  as  the  denizen  of  the  proudest  city  in  the  land. 
There  is  no  tocsin  from  a  tower,  nor  any  rappel  from  a  guard-house, 
which  can  aniunmce  to  the  defenden  of  oni  institutions,  that  the/ 
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ate  la  danger.  A  dram  or  a  beQ  whose  roU  or  wlioae  peal  conU 
reach  the  hundredth  part  of  those  upon  whoae  affectiona  om  political 
edifice  resta,  will  never  be  made  by  mortal  handa.  Such  a  Bomid 
will  be  heard  but  once  by  the  human  raee. 

It  ia  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  British  travellers  who  have  Tisitecl 
the  United  States,  and  who  hare  favored  the  world  with  the  resnha 
•f  their  ofaaerratione,  have  produced  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
Eurepeaa  estiniate  of  aur  stEindard  of  morals  and  measures.  There 
are  a  few  honorable  exceptkws  in  diia  class  of  writers  ;  but  most  ot 
them  are  mere  gossips  in  pantaloons  or  petticoats,  who  hare  croased 
libe  Atlantic  to  read  us  homilies  upon  our  barbarous  usages,  and  who 
bave  retiuned  to  convince  their  wiUing  countrymen  that  poliucal  in- 
stitutions and  social  life  in  Ae  new  world  offer  nothing  consolatory 
to  the  observer.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the 
least,  of  these  trevellera,  Captain  Marryatt,  they  have  been  distinguish- 
ed by  two  traits  of  character,  differing  perhaps  in  intensity,  but  whoa* 
effects  equally  pervade  the  records  of  their  observations,  a  hostili^ 
to  our  institutions,  aad  a  gift  ef  credulity  utterly  incompatiUe  with  a 
calm  appreciation  and  a  judicious  examinalioa  of  the  peculiar  moral 
features  which  onr  country  presents.  The  worthy  naval  officer  has 
ifae  power  of  swallowing,  and  the  faculty  of  digesting,  such  extraor- 
dinary productions,  that  if  a  classificatioa  wore  founded  upon  this 
capacity  of  cenveraion,  he  would  certainly  find  hia  place  ia  the  seij^- 
borhood  of  the  ostrich. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  observe,  in  the  few  notices  which  his  worfc 
ias  called  out  in  England,  that  its  character  has  been  estimated  at  its 
just  value,  and  that  the  dispoaition  of  the  traveller  to  be  gulled  has 
been  recngnised,  as  well  as  a  corresponding  di^xtsition  to  gratify  him 
wherever  he  went ;  so  that  he  baa  gravely  seised  all  that  was  offered, 
and  manufactured  much  of  a  new  book  out  cf  old  jests.  I  felt  assured 
of  this,  when  I  saw  a  cjuotation,  for  I  have  not  inflicted  t^on  myself 
the  punishment  of  readiug  the  work,  wherein  he  asserted  that  if  yon 
ask  an  American  office-holder  the  value  of  his  office,  he  will  tell  yoB 
it  so  much  "  besides  stealings ;"  and  that  it  is  a  comnwn  eiqtression 
in  the  States  to  say  "  a  [dace  is  worth  so  much,  besides  eheatagtJ' 
And  then,  I  suppose,  follows  a  chapter  upon  American  morality.  In- 
deed, a[qiT<^ri8te  jests  to  serve  as  texts  for  such  dissertations  are 
easily  found  by  him  who  seeks  them ;  and  it  is  curious  enon^  that 
while  I  am  writing,  the  press  lias  sent  out  a  work,  to  furnish  as  it 
were  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Sir  Robert  Steele  has  pub- 
lished a  kind  of  history  of  his  life  and  times,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Marine  Officer."  He  gives  a  picture  of  the  "  stealingt"  in  the 
British  Navy,  using  a  different  term  indeed,  that  of  "  ahusts ,-"  but  as 
"  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  I  suppose  the  true 
character  of  the  act  is  not  much  changed  by  the  denomination.  As  I 
know  nothing  <tf  Sir  Robert  Steele,  I  cannot  judge  whether  he  has 
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ftUm  upon  some  shiewd  countTyman,  dispoaed  to  teat  hia  hmi^  of 
belief;  but  if  he  hu,  I  can  Touch  for  it,  that  his  kind  retailer  of 
■aecdotes  baa  not  more  sbrewdneas  nor  dry  humor  than  my  friend 
A  *  *  *  *,  of  the  Sault  St.  Mary's,  who  let  Captain  Marryatt  into  the 
aecrat  of  this  ain  <rf  the  Ameiican  office-holders.  But  to  the  "  ateal- 
inga"  or  "  cheatage"  of  English  office-holders.  "  The  abnae,"  aaya 
Sir  Robert  Steele,  "  in  the  rating,  and  even  the  practice  of  fictitious 
rating,  on  board  ships,  is  totally  changed  since  the  time  when  the 
nih>r  and  the  marine  were  crossing  the  admiral's  paddock  at  Ply- 
month,  in  which  two  long-tailed  coach-horses  were  grazing,  and  Jack 
took  a  shy  at  one  of  them  with  a  stone.  '  My  eyes.  Jack,'  exclaimed 
the  jolly  marine,  '  don't  pelt  that  poor  fellow — he's  rated  quarter- 
master on  our  ship's  books  !'"  I  commend  this  anecdote  to  Captain 
Marryatt ;  it  may  be  made  to  suit  the  latitude  of  the  United  States  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  book,  with  aboiU  as  much  change  in  its  version 
as  many  stories  he  has  told ;  and  which  are  not  less  familiar  to  the 
American  lover  of  fun,  than  the  choicest  jokes  of  Joe  Miller. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  class  of  writers  is  below  serious  criticism, 
and  that  the  periodical  press  of  England  has  taken  us  to  task  for  the 
too  great  sensitiveness  we  have  shown  to  their  attacks.  There  is 
some  justice  in  the  observation.  Flies,  as  they  say,  should  not  be 
broken  on  the  wheel ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  musquito  may  not  be 
brushed  away,  when  he  pesters  you  with  his  bite — or  with  his  hum, 
which  is  worse  than  his  bite.  Our  worthy  Anglican  progenitor,  like 
many  a  prcrfiwsor  who  speaks  ex  cathedra,  can  preach  better  than  prac- 
lice.  This  loo  great  susceptibility,  or  thin-tkinnednete,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  not  confined  to  as.  Let  an  European  traveller  arrive  in 
En^and,  and,  alter  nmning  over  the  cmmtry,  describe  the  peculiar 
trails  of  its  society,  as  they  appear  to  him,  and  what  a  storm  is  con- 
jured up,  from  Johnny  Groat's  House  to  the  Land's  End,  to  overwhelm 
the  luckless  wight !  Who  has  forgotten  Puckler  Muskau  and  the 
Baron  d'  Haussez,  and  the  indignant  excitement  of  the  English  press 
when  their  works  appeared  1  And  yet  we  have  stronger  reascms  to 
redeem  our  national  character  &om  these  petty  but  provoking  mis- 
lepresentationB  than  England  ;  for  we  are  young,  less  known,  and— 
owing  to  the  extent  of  om'  country,  and  to  the  progress  and  diveraity 
of  our  settlemesis,  and  to  other  well  known  causes — ^with  a  general 
distinctive  character  lees  clearly  developed.  Individual  eccentricities 
and  local  peculiarities  abound  in  our  country  ;  precisely  because  the 
great  freedom  of  our  institutions,  as  well  social  as  political,  leaves  the 
human  mind  more  free  from  restraint  than  among  other  people,  and 
prone  to  run  wild,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  its  own  luxuriance.  He  who 
seeks  to  deduce  national  features  from  individual  traits  may  find  ample 
loom  for  the  exercise  of  his  spirit  of  generalization  in  the  United 
Statee.  But  it  requires  more  intellectual  power  than  has  &Uen  to  th» 
class  of  En^iah  travdlos  who  hare  made  onr  coonliy  the  dMatn  of 
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their  axcuBionfl,  and  the  subject  of  their  books,  lo  appreciste  thoM 
[Mvfaimd  changes  which  the  new  world,  with  its  two  centuries  of  dia- 
coTery,  of  conquest  and  of  aettlement,  and  with  all  the  mnal  accom- 
paniments which  have  attended  and  followed  these  gre^  efforts,  has 
produced  upon  the  desceitdanta  of  the  English  Puritans,  who  sou^ 
ciril  and  reUgious  hberty  upon  its  shores.  And  these  travelling  boolc- 
maken  come  among  us,  bringing  with  them  a  acale  of  civilization 
founded  upon  some  conventional  observances  st  home,  perhaps  as 
peculiar  as  they  are  narrow  ;  and  by  this  the  claims  of  another  peo- 
pie  to  their  true  rank  in  general  estimation  are  to  be  judged.  This 
measure  of  onr  moral  stature  may  be  termed  the  chop-stick  or  silvei- 
fbrk  standard,  as  it  ia  employed  by  a  Chinese  or  an  English  observer 
—die  former  really  considering  as  a  barbarian  eveiy  one  who  does 
not  eat  with  his  national  instrument ;  and  the  latter  affecting  an  equal 
contempt  for  all  who  have  the  misfortune  lo  substitute  a  steel  fork  for 
a  silver  one — including  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  own  country- 
men,  and  [mibably,  if  the  truth  were  told,  himself  also.  That  the 
iashion  of  this  worid  passeth  away  is  early  impressed  upon  every  re- 
flecting mind.  But  I  do  not  know  a  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  conDected  with  the  present  subject,  than  is  furnished  by  the 
revolution  in  the  history  of  tooth-picks.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the 
arbiter  eUgtmtianan  of  his  day,  and  his  book  was  long  the  code  of 
fashionable  ethics.  During  the  sway  of  this  legislator,  the  picking 
of  the  teeth  at  table  was  the  nnpardonable  sin  in  the  haut  ton,  the  one 
great  offence  which  excited  the  hveliest  indignation  of  the  modem 
Minos,  and  sgainst  which  he  launched  his  heaviest  denunciations. 
But  how  are  the  mighty  fallen— or  rather  how  are  the  fallen  raised  up ! 
The  little  reviled  and  denounced  instrument  now  makes  its  appearance 
at  all  tables,  being  as  regularly  placed  beside  the  plate  of  each  gnest, 
«a  the  knife,  f<ak,  and  spoon, — aye !  and  as  reguWly  nsed  loo ! 

The  Americans  use  steel  folks,  and  knives  also,  and  therefore  have 
no  claim  to  be  civilized.  What  miserable  affectation  all  this  is.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  knife  used  sometimes  in  the  beat  company  in  Europe? 
For  myself,  when  put  upon  my  gentility,  I  can  manage  to  tear  my 
meat  with  a  fork  and  to  convey  it  lo  my  mouth,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
a  Utile  piece  of  bread,  scarcely  sufficient  to  preserve  my  fingers  from 
the  plate.  But  I  have  found  the  old  process  a  very  comfortable  one, 
and  I  have  ate  many  a  meal  in  the  woods  without  a  fork,  and  never 
a  more  pleasant  one  than  when  cutting  a  piece  of  venison  rib  from  the 
■take,  upon  which  I  had  watched  it  and  roasted  it  before  the  fire. 

Wheli  I  first  arrived  in  Europe,  !  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the 
many  outlandith  things  I  saw  and  heard,  that  I  commenced  a  kind 
of  common-place  book,  in  which  I  entered  the  moat  prominent  of 
these  aberrations  from  the  true  standard  of  civilization,  as  the  code  is 
taught  by  the  English  travellera  who  visit  the  United  States.  I  enti- 
tled D^  colIectitHi  of  curiosities,  "  Trollopiana,  or  things  1  have  seen 
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hi  Europe,  to  be  appended  to  the  next  edition  of  TroUope,  Hall, 
Hamilton,  et  id  gentis  onuu."  The  task,  howcTer,  waa  not  to  my 
taate,  and  I  soon  abandoned  it.  But  I  will  give  you  a  epecioien  of 
the  natnie  of  these  collections  and  recollections,  to  ahow  how  easily 
national  recriminations  may  be  found  f»  iuti<»ftl  criminationB ;  and 
bow  fallacious  and  unjust  must  be  any  general  dedacticnt  of  the  cln- 
r&cter  of  a  great  people  from  facts  which  form  the  exceptions,  and  not 
the  niles,  of  their  life  and  conrersation.  A  Hannibaliau  warfare  may 
be  a  good  ^«em  of  tactics  in  contests  for  national  power,  but  ia  the 
adjustment  of  these  moral  differences,  the  cause  of  tmth  is  not  pro- 
moted by  pursuing  a  course  of  operations  with  respect  to  aBother, 
which  you  accuse  of  injustice  when  applied  to  yourself.  My  object 
is  to  prove  the  palpable  iniqaity  of  our  traducera,  by  showing  the  bear- 
log  of  the  principles  they  have  adopted  when  apphed  to  their  own 
country— «  country  whose  moral  standard  is  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  and  to  which  we  can  look  with  pride  as  the  birth-place  of 
our  ancestors  ;  and  a  country  too  with  which  we  have  many  associa- 
tions  to  bind  us  in  lasting  friendship. 

Now  to  my  argumtnla  ad  homines.  I  will  tell  what  1  have  seen, 
read,  and  heard. 

I  saw  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1 836,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  upon  bis  post,  and  exhibiting  a  disgust-i 
ing  spectacle  to  every  obseirer. 

I  have  seeo  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  guilty  of  that 
mo9t  abomi»able  of  all  vices,  and  heretofore  described  as  a  peculiarly 
American  one,  sitting  with  their  feet  raised  and  resting  on  the  tmnchea 
before  them. 

I  saw  the  passengeis  on  board  an  English  steamboat  from  London 
to  Antwerp,  called  the  "  City  of  Hamburg,"  on  lat  July,  1838,  being 
almoat  all  English,  seat  themselves  at  table,  without  being  called,  and 
lake  possession  of  almost  all  the  places,  there  awaiting  the  dinner ; 
and  I  saw  three  or  four  Americans  help  some  of  the  ladies  to  seats, 
while  many  others  were  compelled  to  wait  for  a  second  table. 

I  have  seen  the  published  report  of  a  trial  in  whicln^ 

The  Premier  Boion  of  England,  Lord  de  Roos,  was  convicted  of 
cheating  at  cards,  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  gentleman  of  high 
family,  avowed,  that  he  examined  the  cards  and  foimd  them  marked, 
and  aflerwards  played  with  De  Roos  and  visited  him ;  and  that  he 
{the  witness)  made  card-playing  his  principal  occupation. 

And  another  witness,  a  Cinnmander  in  the  Navy,  acknowledged  h« 
bad  gained  jCI  0,000  by  play,  and  another,  an  officer  ia  the  Ajmy, 
that  he  had  played  with  De  Roos  after  the  cheating. 

And  another,  a  Baronet,  wbo,  though  be  had  seen  De  Roos  cheat 
four  yeara  before,  was  unwilling  to  mention  it,  because  De  Roos  was 
popidai  and  a  fannite  with  the  Club — "  and  then  he  was  a  Peer, 
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And  uuHher,  Lord  Bentmck,  wbo  confessed  be  pl&ysd  vilh  Db 
Root,  aStei  be  knew  be  cheated. 

Aad  luiothei,  George  Fsyne,  who  plajred  with  him  and  betted  om 
him. 

I  bsTe  seen,  that  an  impostor  calling  binuelf  Sir  William  Courte- 
nay,  pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  and  that  be  selected  for  the  thea- 
tre of  bis  performancea  the  ArcbiSpiscopal  See  of  ihe  Primate  of  all 
England.  And  this  man,  claiming  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
collected  round  him  manjr  disciples,  and  finally,  resisting  the  ciril 
atttbority,  perished,  with  many  of  bis  followers  and  opponents  in  the 
effort  to  estabUsh  his  power.  And  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  see 
him  after  his  death,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  given  for  locks  c^ 
his  hail,  and  for  his  clothes,  and  for  rags  dipped  in  bis  blood. 

I  have  seen  an  English  M&rqnis,  Waterfoid,  engaged  in  a  dis- 
graceful contest  with  Norwegian  police  officers,  and  rendering  bina- 
aelf  contemptible  for  what  we  should  call  blackguard  breaches  of  the 
peace  wherever  he  went. 

I  have  seen  an  Earl,  Roscommon,  fined  far  being  dimik  and  unable 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  street. 

I  bare  seen  a  Marquia,  Huntly,  declared  a  bankrupt. 

I  have  seen  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Common  accuse  the  C(mi' 
mittfie  of  Elections  of  perjury.  And  I  have  seen  a  distinguished 
Review,  the  Edinburgh,  fortiiy  the  accusation,  by  asking,  what  would 
be  thought  if  Committees  of  Congress  were  stained  with  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  suspicions  under  which  the  Election  Committees  of  die 
House  of  Commons  labor  ! 

J  have  seen  the  following  speech  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a  Member  of 
Paitiament,  at  a  public  dinner :  "  I  hope  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  will  purge  the  Court  of  the  filth  which  offends  the  nos- 
trils of  all  but  those  whose  sense  is  so  vitiated  that  they  do  not  know 
vice  from  virtue,  or  purity  from  impurity.  Innocence  ia  confounded 
with  guilt.  Virgin  innocence  is  baidshed  from  the  Palace,  while  vice 
riots  rampant  at  the  royal  board." 

I  have  read  a  paragraph  in  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  charged  die  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  being  anzioos  to  place  their  liiends  about  the  Queen  for 
the  purpose  of  compassing  her  death. 

I  have  read — and  who  has  nut? — the  history  of  the  affair  of  Lady 
Flora  Hastings.  If  such  an  event,  with  its  accompanying  incidents, 
had  happened  in  the  mansion  of  the  President  of  die  United  Stsles, 
it  woold  have  famished  a  mass  amjdy  sufficient  to  ^ut  even  tweirty 
TioUopea. 

I  have  seen  the  attacks,  growing  out  of  this  affiur,  contained  in  the 
English  journals,  charging  and  retorting,  against  the  greatest  names 
ef  England — not  the  usual  ebullitions  of  party  and  pcditieal  rancor,  but 
inqmutions  upon  moral  character,  and  aUegatims  of  the  violatioa  of 
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tha  dacencies  of  life-^nd  these  distinctly  specified,  in  the  face  of  th« 
country  and  the  world,  in  temis  which  1  shall  not  presume  to  repeat 
xa  yoiu  readeia.  Among  these  names  were  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Lysdhurst,  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fott,  Lwd  ELlenborou^,  Lord  Palmerslon,  and  others  which  hare 
escaped  my  recollection,  and  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  seek  and 
^ecord^ 

The  Joantal  des  D^bata,  in  quite  a  recent  number,  that  of  January 
18lh,  1S40,  which  has  appeared  since  the  above  was  whtteni  has  come 
out  with  a  full  exposition  of  this  extraordinary  warfare,  for  the  beoe- 
fit  of  the  Continental  scandal-mongers,  and  has  added  to  it  some  re- 
marks not  devoid  of  interest)  which  1  shall  here  insert. 

After  a  full  accotmt  of  the  publications  upon  thia  subject,  the 
Journal  des  Ddbata  then  proceeds  :  "  The  discnssion  is  continued  for 
some  time  in  the  same  tone.  We  have  seen  the  moment  when  the 
Standard  was  ^MUt  to  demand  a  jury  of  matrons.  Truly  we  begin 
to  believe,  that  the  iron  window  shutiers  of  Apsley  House*  have 
not  been  placed  there  aa  a  protection  against  the  insults  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  rather  as  a  sort  of  discreet  leaf,  destined  to  mask  the  statue.t 
not  very  bashful,  which  the  fair  daughters  of  Albion  have  elevated  to 
their  Achilles  opposite  to  hia  house,  and  which  they  have  inhumanely 
exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  weather  of  Hyde  Park.  Alaa  !  the 
warrior,  who  is  honored  by  all  England,  after  so  many  campaigns  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  aJler  so  many  palms  gathered  under  all  suns,  aAer 
80  many  crowns  received  upon  his  white  head,  could  he  have  ex- 
pected, at  the  end  of  a  career,  so  well  tried  and  well  filled,  to  see 
added  to  all  these  palms  and  (o  all  these  laocela,  a  last  crown  of  orange 
flowers  \ 

"  No  one  will  atlnbiKe  to  na  the  wish  of  making  ourselves  the  echo 
<rf  any  scandalous  chronicle. — [  !  ]  If  we  have  recorded  here  some 
sketches  of  a  discussion  which  has  appeared  to  us  ciuious  in  several 
points  of  view,  it  is  in  order  to  show  how  far,  in  a  country  where  we 
love  to  take  lessons  of  political  conduct,  minds  badly  organized  can 
carry  the  abuses  of  parliamentary  ficdons,^  and  to  what  foi^tfulness 
of  all  dignity  and  of  all  propriety  the  spirit  of  parly  can  lead  men 
whose  social  position  and  education  render  their  errors  but  the  more 
inexcusable." 

I  have  seen  the  following  beautws  of  the  English  periodical  press : 

Tkfi  Titnea,  "  O'Connell,  an  imgrateful  hypocrite,  has  been  making 
a  Tabid  howl ....  A  miscreant,  the  wwthless,  bastard  progeny  of  the 
Dublin  newspapers." 

'  The  reiidsoec  of  the  Duke  of  WelliugtoD,  irtiich  ie  piavjdsd  wiih  iion  win- 
ilaw-«)iiitt«rB. 

t  The  bronie  itstas  ereetad  in  Hjde  Pirk  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Ui  SI  ie  wall  known,  m  ]wru  luturtliiiu, 

i  Alhision  ie  hare  nude  to  ■  biuch  of  the  diKOMioa  which  ha*  bean  omineif 
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The  Standard — "  The  most  ali&bby  ef  all  shabby  m 
We  find  the  Whiga  uniformly  tricky  and  shaUiy." 

Tht  Timei,  speaking  of  the  Bdministnuon,  uya : — "  We  do  ntrt  b»- 
licTe  the  Demixi  (hey  still  hare  setved  can  save  Ihem." 

The  Courier — "la  there  anything  to  which  Lord  Melbourne  viQ 
not  sink  for  money !" 

The  Standard — "  We  may  obseire  that  in  leas  tisn  a  week  afker 
this  declaration  was  made,  Loii  Melbonnte,  either  had  nm  away  frotn 
his  post,  is  told  a -— —  falaebood.  The  latter  he  will  think  the  ligbier 
transgression."  . . ."  To  the  cwlkmaness  to  tlw  ckargea  we  may  now 
add  telling  a ." 

The  Globe,  speaking  of  bare&ced  Galmnaies  in  the  Staadazd,  says : 
"  The  scoundrels  who  put  forth  snch  insinuatioDS,"  Stc. 

The  Standard,  speaking  of  the  resignation  of  the  Maiqula  of 
Conyngham,  says : — "  AiWr  what  has  occmred  in  the  royal  household, 
it  can  be  much  more  easily  underatood,  why  a  gentleman  should  with- 
draw feHD  it,  than  why  he  should  lemain  in  it." 

The  P(Wf,  speaking  <tf  Lord  Helbouroe,  says: — "The  man  who 
could  write  this  letter  deserres  to  be  Bpt  vpoa  by  every  mothei's  sen 
in  the  three  ki^doms." 

The  Standard,  speaking  «£  a  despatch  of  the  French  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  says : — "  One  needs  not  know  much  of  the  forma  of  diplo- 
macy to  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  he." 

The  TmtM,  says  that — "  the  Bridah  diplomatic  agents  at  Constaa- 
tinoide  were  guilty  of  sneaking  inttigue,  giwa  iaepLitnde,  umiatch«d 
stupidity." 

The  Morning  Chronicle — "  To  environ  reyslty  with  falsehood,  and 
to  inAise  into  it  her  very  soul,  is  the  aim  of  Toryism." 

The  Chromide — "  The  Quarterly  comes  out  wkh  an  elaberato  article 
to  prove  the  Queen  is  a  liar." 

The  Chronicle — "  That  the  Times  has  a  cmucieBce,  who  will  deny, 
that  knows  how  oAen  it  has  sold  it  ? . . . .  Whether  it  ^vys  the  canting 
hypocrite,  or  the  course  blackguard,"  &c. 

Thf  Waterford  Chronieie — "  This  is  cmly  one  of  the  oammoDS  lieo 
of  our  sanctimonious  contemporary ."....  "There  are  not  such  liaiB  in 
the  w«ld  as  some  of  these  high  church  Tory  OTgans." 

Ckronick — "  The  bitter  and  shameksa  blsebood  of  the  Twy  jour- 

Titnes — "  The  lying  Premier  and  his  Home  Seciwtary." 
TiiM>— "The  Cabinet the  sordid  and  selfish  riaves  of  the 

great  patron  and  protector  of  the  worthless  Whigs." 

Timet — "  The  Whigs  are  inevocably  spavined,  ^aBd«t«^  btfdwo- 

winded,  and  doomed  to  aUnghler." 
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TSmes~~"  We  dononnced  lul  week  nothing  better  than  a  profligate, 
impodent,  rancorooa  Downing  atreet  lie." 

Tmtt — "  Atrocious  public  robbery,"  by  the  miniatry. 

Times — "  He  cannot,  in  so  few  years,  have  become  so  profligate  m 
viA  fool,  as  to  invent  at  retail,  for  the  smnsement  of  the  court  and  royal 
Aunily,  snch  a  lie." 

TtniM — "  It  indulgaa  in  »  mean,  lying,  sne&king,  slanderous,  piece 
«r  alipahod." 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  quoting  from  a  country  paper — "  Her  Ma- 
jeMy  employa  her  time  in  amorous  dalliance  with  a  papist." 

The  Pest,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hume — "  Joseph  the  swine-hesded, 
the  silliest  and  shallowest  and  most  conceited  of  men." 

With  one  exception,  these  are  metropolitan  journals,  published  in 
the  capital  of  England.  The  Times,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  prominent 
in  the  Bcimility  of  its  langnage,  and  yet  this  paper,  which  onght  to  be 
Bpnraed  by  every  man  of  just  principles  and  conect  taste,  has  per- 
haps a  greater  circulation  than  any  other  journal  in  England.  Soch 
a  &ct  is  of  bad  angury  for  the  age  and  the  country. 

Il  is  obvioos  im  pemsing  the  extracts  I  have  given  £nm  the  French 
oeM  of  aconsatioa  above  referred  to,  and  which  exhibits  the  creed  of 
the  p««otts  engaged  in  effiirts  to  overturn  the  goveniment,  that  dte 
object  is  not  at  dl  confined  to  a.  change  of  political  institutions,  to  the 
substitution  (rf*  a  repnbUc  ibr  a  monarchy ;  but  that  it  extends  to  the 
fundamental  basis  of  society,  seeking  the  destruction  of  private  rights, 
and  of  all  the  barriers  which  defend  pmfeity  and  order.  Undoubtedly 
in  dtese  crowded  regions  of  the  old  world  there  is  much  misery,  and 
the  comfcRts  of  life  are  very  uneqnally  distributed.  He  who  depends 
for  existence  upon  public  charity,  or  he  who,  by  constant  labor  and 
continual  privations,  barely  supports  life  without  becoming  a  meudi- 
csnt,  may  be  easily  taught  to  look  upon  the  principles  to  which  he  at- 
tributes  all  these  evils,  as  equally  imjust  in  their  foundation,  and  op- 
jffessire  in  their  operation.  Where  there  is  much  physical  sidfering, 
there  *i»  the  elements  of  discontent,  and  the  material  of  revolutioos. 
The  history  of  the  dii^  of  David,  and  of  the  rebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom,  teaches  us  how  easily,  by  artful  representations,  the  unfor 
tunate  young  man  "  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel ;"  and  this 
lesson  has  been  repeated  in  succeeding  ages  till  it  is  "  fsmihar  in  our 
months  as  household  words."  And  the  address  of  Catiline  to  bis 
fellow  conspirators,  as  recorded  by  Sallust,  sufficiently  evinces  the 
knowledge  which  that  Roman  proUtaire  had  of  the  springs  of  actios 
that  may  be  easily  put  in  motion  when  misery  <^q>res8e8  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  popniation.  "  At  nohit  est  domi  inopia,  forte 
aliemitn ;  mala  res,  spes  multo  asperior ;  denigue  ^id  reUyui  habemuw, 
pnxter  miaeram  a^imam  ?"  There  is  no  problem  in  human  society 
fraught  with  more  important  consequences,  than  that  which  seeks  to 
combine  the  hwpiness  of  the  greatest  number  with  the  necessanr    , 
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principles  of  public  order  and  private  rights.  Visionary  men,  feeling 
right,  but  thinking  wrong,  may  declare  war  against  tlv  existing  insd' 
tutions  of  BOoiety,  and  talk  about  the  evils  and  selfishness  of  riches, 
and  the  justice  of  an  equal  psitition  of  all  the  products  of  industry. 
And  Utopian  politicians  may  dream  of  some  far^iff  regions  where 
there  is  neither  wealth  nor  poverty,  where  each  labors  for  one  and 
for  all,  and  where  self  is  lost  in  indiscriminate  benevolenco.  But 
such  regions  must  be  sought  on  another  ^obe  than  this.  If  the  cnrae 
of  labor,  the  first  fruit  of  disobedience,  descended  upon  mankind,  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  stimulus  of  necessity  and  by  the  passion  of 
acqtdsilion.  Without  this  aeljuh  hope,  and  without  the  barriers  which 
fence  round  whatever  can  ntiniater  to  it,  what  would  became  of  the 
nations  of  ihe  world  ?  Who  would  labor  from  the  morning  of  life  till 
its  close,  with  hand  or  head,  and  toO  in  any  of  the  innumerable  spheres 
of  action,  which  in  their  engemhU  constitute  the  aggregate  of  society, 
if  the  reward  he  hopes  to  find  in  the  product  of  his  iitduatry  may  be 
wrested  from  him  by  the  first  lawless  invader  who  choses  to  ^}pTO- 
priate  to  himself  what  he  pleases  !  And  between  the  unlimited  power 
of  acquisition  and  enjoyment,  and  the  indiscriminate  abandonment  of 
all  to  all,  human  ingenuity  has  yet  found  no  practical  medium. 

In  our  country,  genera]  comfort  is  compadble  with  all  the  aecmt^ 
which  is  necessary  for  the  reward  of  labor,  and  for  its  stimulus. 
Every  man — and  the  rast  importance  of  the  truth  will  justify  its  re- 
petition—every man,  by  industry  and  probi^,  may  hope  to  gain  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  to  accimulate  something  for  the 
decline  of  life.  We  owe  (his  fortunate  state  of  things,  partly  to  tba 
perfect  freedom  and  equality  of  our  political  institutions,  partly  to  tba 
happy  condition  of  our  society,  and  partly  to  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  situation  of  our  country,  connected  with  its  ct^s&city  for 
the  almost  indefinite  eKtenaion  and  comfinlable  support  of  the  popnU- 
tion.* 

But  in  Europe,  this  last  great  element  of  public  happiness  is  be- 
yond the  reach  iA  the  governments,  and  it  is  therefore  the  mora 
necessary  that  they  should  use  all  the  means  within  their  power  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  education  to  all,  to  diminish  the  public  expenses,  to  put 
a  stop  to  oppressions,  and  to  introduce  the  most  impartial  equality 
before  the  law,  and  into  tfae  public  employments.  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  alone,  can  the  pdttical  effervescence  which  ia  everywhere  vis^ile 

*  The  qniliGcalion  with  which  tht*  general  langaigs  oT  graMhtioD,  ittbs  TintD- 
uate  condition  of  tha  iiboring  popaUlion  oT  tha  Uniud  Statae,  mu«t  be  takeih— 
uiung  from  the  deprening  effect  of  oar  great  »ai  tVeqnant  flactnation*  in  the  cor- 
renc;,  vith  all  (he  nuiirold  moral  and  economical  evil  of  which  that  fitel  canie  ia 
the  necmury  and  fniitfnl  tource — will  rfadily  preaenl  itaelAo  the  apprehention  of 
the  rnader  Mquainted  with  the  true  (tale  of  tiio  facta,  utd  with  tiie 
qiplicabl*  to  the  aubjMt.— Ed.  D.  R. 
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in  Europe  be  safely  guided,  when  it  cannot  be  wholly  controlled. 
There  ia  a  fo^raid  mOTement  in  opinion,  which  can  neither  be  mia- 
noderslood,  not  put  down.  It  has  produced  great  changea,  and  will 
IHoduce  still  gi«ater.  It«  operadoa  ia  a  question  of  time  only,  but  the 
extent  and  iDtensi^  of  that  operation  depend  essentially  upon  the 
wisdom  and  juatice  of  the  gorenunents,  aod  upon  the  forbearance  of 
the  people.  H^ipy  will  it  be  for  both,  if  the  changes  demanded  by 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  called  for  by  the  thinking  class  of  the 
commoiuty,  are  made  in  time  to  prevent  rerolations,  instead  of  beiiE 
the  consequences  of  them.  { 

These  general  remarks  are  applicable  in  a  much  smaller  degree  to 
France  and  Eugland,  than  to  any  other  European  countries.  Both 
enjoy  constitution^  gofernments,  and  in  both  the  great  essential  prin- 
ciples of  pubhc  and  private  freedom  are  establiahsd  beyond  the  reach 
of  destruction.  In  both,  also,  meliorationa  are  demanded,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  gradually  introduced.  But  after  all  the  changes  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  if  the  American  who  has  visited  either 
does  not  return  to  his  own  Iree  land  a  better  patriot,  and  a  more  con- 
tented citizen,  and  with  devout  thanks  to  Providence  that  hia  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a  happy  place,  he  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the'  Ught  of 
truth,  and  his  eara  to  the  counsels  of  experience.  However,  as  I  ab- 
jure political  propagaadiam,  and  am  willing  that  every  people  should 
not  only  enjoy  soch  a  form  of  government  as  they  please,  but  should 
be  permitted  to  beUeve  their  own  fitr  beUer  dian  any  other  that  is,  or 
has  been,  or  will  be,  or  can  be — I  shall  forbear  any  farther  political 
diaqnisitions. 

But  aa  I  have  had  the  luck  to  be  in  a  Parisian  emeuU,  and  as  the  facts 
which  passed  under  my  observation  serve  to  show  the  character  of 
the  events  which  to<^  [^ace,  a  glance  at  them  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
hle  to  your  readers, 

I  did  not  wish  that  an  Smtute  should  occur  at  Paris,  while  I  dwelt 
there,  in  order  that  I  might  see  it ;  but  I  was  determined,  if  it  did 
Accmr,  that  I  would  see  it,  if  possible.  Accordingly,  during  the  move- 
ments in  May,  I  sallied  out,  not  to  mingle  in  adventures,  but  to  wimesa 
Aem  ;  and  after  threading  many  a  dir^  straet  and  alley,  I  reached  a 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  south  of  the  Boulevards  between  the  streets 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  where  all  the  communications  are  narrow 
jmd  crot^ed.  At  the  intersection  of  four  of  these  streets,  1  fomid  a 
party  of  men  busily  engaged,  some  in  breaking  the  lanthoms,  and 
Others  in  building  a  barricade  to  slop  the  troops,  from  materials  fut- 
aished  by  a  bouse  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  demolished. 
There  was  an  immense  crowd  looking  on,  but  the  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  did  not  exceed  forty,  all  of  whom  were  dressed 
in  that  garment  peculiar  to  the  Paris  workmen,  called  a  blouse,  and 
which  resen^les  the  hunting  shirt  I  have  often  worn  in  the  West,  and 
which  I  suppose  yet  rotains  its  place  in  arane  parts  of  that  vast  region, 
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though  peihapB,  hlce  the  bn^o  in  whose  company  I  hsve  vois  it,  it 
has  croued  the  Miftsissippi,  and  may  be  now  accomp^ying  the  htm- 
ter  and  the  pimieer  towaida  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Seeing  these  men  thus  busily  engaged,  I  inquired  of  some  respect- 
able looking  indiriduals,  what  theii  objects  were  ;  bat  was  told,  with 
much  decisioD  and  apparent  frankness,  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  matter  as  I  was.  It  was  obvious,  fiom  occasional  signs  and 
movements,  that  some  associates  of  the  party  were  placed  in  the  vaiiona 

Ea  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  military  body  which  might 
re  information  of  the  illegal  operations  in  progress.  After  some 
:he  immense  crowd  seemed  alarmed,  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  all  the  neighboring  alleys,  as  fast  as  the  impediments  occasioned 
by  their  own  numbers  would  permit.  I  then  saw  a  detachment  of 
regular  aoldien  approaching  the  barricade,  and  when  they  got  near, 
the  commanding  officer  formed  his  men  across  the  principal  street 
akmg  which  the  fugitives  were  fleeing.  I  did  not  suppose  it  reqnired 
much  connge  to  remain,  for  I  was  sure  a  single  unarmed  man  would 
not  be  fired  upon ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  my  character  as  a  stranger 
would  protect  me  from  violence.  I  <xmld  not,  indeed, "  hang  out  the 
banner  on  the  enter  wall,"  as  Mr.  Poinsett  did,  with  such  decision  of 
mind  and  fitnmeas  of  pnipose,  when  his  residence  was  attacked  and 
his  person  threatened  in  Mexico.  I  have  always  considered  the  con- 
duct of  OUT  distinguished  countryman  upon  that  occasion,  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  happiest  illustrates  of  the  eflect  of  decision  and  courage 
upon  a  mass  of  excited  men,  freed  from  legal  restraint;  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  popular  movements.  It  is  almost  the 
personification  of  Virgil's  beautiful  allnsion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
trtruffi  graoem  mentis,  who  presents  himself  to  the  enraged  crowd,  and 
stills  the  tumult  of  their  passions.  With  one  change,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  circumstances,  which  called  for  action,  not  for  words,  we 
m^y  adopt  the  last  line  of  Uiis  highly  wrought  simile,  and  say  of  our 
countryman,  what  the  Roman  poet  aaid  of  his — "  Hie  regit  dietis  am- 
inos tt  ptetora  muleet."  Human  life  afibrds  no  prouder  moment,  than 
that  when  the  Minister  threw  out  his  countiy's  flag,  and  when  he  and 
his  little  suite,  while  watching  its  stars  and  stripes  as  they  unfolded 
themselves,  beheld  the  efifect  which  this  appeal — this  visible  declara- 
tios, "  svm  civis  Americanus," — produced  in  the  capital  of  Montezuma, 
and  iqion  an  ignorant,  infuriated  multitude.  Our  sister  republic  was 
spared  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  would  have  drawn  upon  her 
the  execmtion  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  had  no  such  part  to  play,  and  most  assuredly,  if  I  had  had,  I  could 
not  have  played  it  so  nobly.  I  was  a  spectator  only,  and  as  such 
watched  Uie  proceedings  before  me.  The  officer  waved  his  hand  to 
the  people  who,  from  the  windows  of  the  neighboring  bouses,  were 
regarding  the  procsedinga,  intimating  to  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
approaching  danger.    He  then  dlreoted  his  command  to  take  aim)  and 
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the  guBs  were  bnniglit  to  bear  upon  the  flying  crowd.  At  this  mo' 
ment  1  stepped  up  to  tba  officer,  and  UAA  him,  I  had  been  a  Bpectatof 
of  the  whole  occurreoces  in  that  quarter  foi  some  time,  and  that  Iha 
people  upon  whom  he  was  about  to  fire  were  peraons  who,  Uke  me, 
had  not  been  engaged  in  the  mischief,  bat  had  been  led  by  curioeitjr  , 
to  watch  its  progress.  I  added,  that  those  who  wer6  really  gnilty 
had  escaped  by  the  lateral  alleys,  having  been  warned  in  time  of  his 
approach  by  their  spies.  The  oScer  appeared  to  be  a  diacreet  mBB« 
and  opposed  to  unneceaaajy  Bereri^.  He  directed  bis  men  to  lmn|; 
their  arms  to  a  shoiddei,  but  many  of  them  hesitated,  and  I  saw  hiik 
strike  their  pieces  with  his  swoid,  beftne  they  we»  withdrawn  from 
the  position  for  firing.  I  had  thus  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  thai 
the  assertions  respecting  the  infidelity  of  the  military,  and  their  indis- 
poeition  to  Biq>port  the  government  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril,  wers 
false.     They  were  anxions  to  act,  and  to  act  efficiently. 

The  King,  Lotus  Philippe,  ia  now  about  sLzty-six  years  of  age. 
Hia  constitution,  however,  is  vigoroos,  and  there  are  ni>  marks  of  de* 
dining  years  about  him.  His  frame  is  large,  but  there  is  much  ease 
m  his  movements,  and  his  whole  carriage  is  marked  by  that  happy  ad- 
dress which  good  taste,  and  the  polished  society  where  he  has  moved^ 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire.  His  countenance  is  striking  and  ezpres' 
sive,  and  disphiys  the  possession  of  great  intellectual  power.  He 
behmgs  to  that  small  class  of  men,  the  individuals  composing  which 
yoo  cannot  meet  in  a  crowd,  or  pass  in  the  street,  withont  turning 
nwnd  to  regard  them,  and  involuntarily  asking  yourself,  who  they  are. 
All  the  engravings  representing  him  give  atakenessmore  or  less  just, 
because  his  is  one  of  those  faces  which  the  painter  cannot  well  mis- 
take. He  speaks  and  writes  English,  as  fluently  as  any  Englishman 
«  American;  and  I  onderatand  he  possesses  as  familiar  a  knowledge 
of  moet  of  the  modem  langu^ea.  He  is  very  ready  in  converaation, 
and  displays  great  tact  and  judgment  in  his  observations.  His  ednca- 
liou  was  most  complete  and  careful,  and  siqMTintended  by  the  cele- 
l»ated  Madame  de  Genlis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  eminently  usely 
and  practical,  and  he  was  thus  fortunately  the  belter  prepared  fw  those 
advene  circumstances  irith  which  bis  early  life  vras  chequered.  In 
hia  domestic  relationa  he  is  eminently  hi^py ;  and  as  a  husband,  bro- 
ther, and  father,  he  ia  without  reproach.  In  the  execution  of  his  pub- 
lic duties,  he  is  said  to  be  prompt  and  attentive ;  and  in  illustration  of 
his  conscientious  application  to  his  fiinctioos,  I  will  mention  an  anec- 
dote, upon  the  tmth  of  which  you  can  depend.  Mr.  Stevenson,  our 
Minister  in  En^and,  had  heard  a  report,  coining  from  a  diatinguiahed 
French  statesman,  that  in  all  quesdotts  afiacting  the  life  of  a  man  the 
King  was  exceedingly  scrupulous,  and  made  a  point  ot  examining  the 
p^ers  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Some  efiraetdiaary  oceuirence 
csLed  thiB  gentleman  to  the  palace  at  a  late  hon  ia  ' 
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late,  indeed,  I  think,  u  two  o'clock — ^wken  he  found  the  King  in  his 
cabinet,  examining,  with  his  usual  caution,  the  case  of  a  maa  con- 
demned to  executiim.  Mr.  Siereiuoa,  in  the  courae  of  conversation 
with  the  King,  alluded  u>  this  circumstance,  and  found  the  statecaent 
substantially  correcL  He  ascertuned  afterwards,  and  from  another 
quarter,  that  the  King  keeps  a  register,  in  which  is  recorded  the  name 
of  every  person  condemned  to  a  capital  punishment,  together  with  the 
decision,  and  the  leasous  which  lead  to  the  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence,  or  to  its  remission.  In  the  still  hours  of  the  night,  the  King 
peifbrms  the  painful  task  of  investigating  these  cues,  with  the  just 
sentiments  of  a  man  upon  whom  weighs  the  responsibility  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  And  he  records,  him* 
self,  the  circumstances  which  influence  his  decision.  It  is  a  noHe 
examine,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  magistrates,  mo- 
narchical or  republicaa,  called  to  fulfil  this  painful  duty. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  labor 
which  devolves  npon  a  King  of  France.  With  us,  the  political  ten- 
dency is  to  subdivide  power,  and  to  send  it,  as  much  aa  possible,  to 
be  executed  in  the  varioua  localities  which  its  exercise  concerns.  But 
here  a  contrary  tendency  manifests  itself;  and  a  principle  of  centrali- 
zation  pervades  the  system  of  government,  which,  while  it  adds 
strength  to  the  general  administration,  greatly  augments  the  royal 
duties.  In  our  country  such  a  course  of  procedure  would  bo  intole- 
rable were  it  practicable,  and  impracticable  were  it  tolerable.  How 
far  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  France  is  expedient,  I  do  not 
suffer  myself  to  pronounce.  RecoDect,  that  the  kingdom  contains 
twice  as  many  inhabitanU  as  the  United  States,  and  that  here  there 
ia  one  legislature  and  one  chief  magistrate  to  execute  the  duties  which 
STB  performed  in  our  country  by  thirty  legislatures  and  thirty  chief  ma- 
gistrates, aa  well  Federal,  as  State  and  Territorial ;  u>d  that,  besides 
these  duties,  common  to  both  nations,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  othera, 
which  in  France  are  reserved  to' die  government,  while  with  us  they 
depend  upon  municipal  or  local  authoritiea.  And  in  addition  to  tBia 
marked  difference  of  political  organization,  there  is  a  great  number  rf 
acts  whose  direction  and  control  are  within  the  sphere  of  public  power 
in  this  country,  which  in  oura  are  altogether  free,  and  witiiout  the  do- 
main oflegal  01  administrative  regulation.  It  would  surprise,  and  per- 
haps amaze,  your  readers,  had  I  time  to  give  even  a  eatahgue  rauomee 
of  those  restrainta  upon  what  we  consider  national  liberty ;  but  aa  I 
cannot  do  this,  I  will  transcribe  from  the  Monitear  of  yesterday,  De- 
cember 23d,  1839,  a  few  extracts  from  royal  ordinances  signed  by  the 
King,  which  wiU  furnish  a  general  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  Execu- 
tive duties  in  Franco : 

«  Art  auMorizfti— Le  Sieur  George  to  keep  in  operation  his  flour 
mill  upon  the  river  filais^,  commune  de  Stinte  Liviere. 
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"  Le  Sienr  Math«Un  to  coavert  into  a  floor  mill  his  jduater  milt  upon 
the  iiTulel  de  Tanlaj. 

"  L«  Sieur  Boiaset  to  add.to  the  forge  dn  Maillet,  he  owns  upon 
the  riTGi  de  Loire,  &c.,  s  fiimace  to  melt  iioa  ore,  a  hand  washing 
place  for  the  preparation  of  the  mineral,  and  a  pounding  mill  for  the 
dross. 

"  Los  SieuTS  Pillion,  Deatombs,  and  their  aasociates,  to  transfer  to 
the  commune  of  Mauberge  the  iron  manufactniy,  they  were  autho- 
rized, by  the  ordinance  of  Dec.  12th,  1 837,  to  establish  m  the  commuHtf 
of  Saint-Remy-Mal-Bati.     Thia  last  ordinance  is  repealed. 

"  Les  Sieurs  Dupoat  and  Dreyfus,  to  construct  a  aecond  furnace 
near  that,  which  they  possesn  in  the  commune  of  ApTemont-" 

Then  follows  an  order  for  the  classification  of  various  roads,  as 
royal  roada  or  as  depanmnntal ;  to  which  succeeds  an  authority  to 
baild  a  bridge  on  the  Gardon  and  other  streams ;  and  then  comes  the 
estabUshmeat  of  the  tines  (aligoements)  of  Tsrious  loada  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

How  many  ordinaacea  these  various  disposititms  required  I  do  not 
know — the  Moniteor  euumerating  the  whole  in  one  article,  as  the 
result  of  the  ordinances  signed  by  the  King  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber  upon  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  If  thera  were 
one  ordinance  for  each  act  of  authority,  then  sixty-five  of  these  high 
Executive  warrants  must  have  been  issued,  giving  the  sanction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  State  to  acts  which  with  us  belong  to  individual  discre- 
tion, or  which  depend,  for  their  legalization,  upon  the  local  magis- 
trates. 

But  I  pass  from  these  grave  topics,  to  others  of  a  lighter  character- 
to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Court  of  France,  which  are  much  simi^er, 
and  more  to  the  taste  of  an  American,  than  those  of  any  other  Court 
tf  Europe.  The  usages  which  formerly  held  sway  there,  and  which 
came  down  from  the  feudal  limes,  have  given  place  to  observances 
more  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  age,  aod  which  are  yet 
quite  sufficient  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  personages  who,  in 
monarchical  govemmeBts,  are  en«roned,  from  pubUc  considerations, 
with  peculiar  privileges,  and  with  prestiges  intended  to  produce  a  mo- 
ral efiect  upon  a  people  essentislly  different  from  ours  in  their  estimate 
of  these  external  observances.  The  advancing  tide  of  opinion  is 
making  sad  haroc  among  the  old  entrenchmenta  of  dignity  in  Enrope 
-~^iffices  with  titles  quaint,  pompous,  or  ridiculous,  which,  whila 
Ihey  really  degrade,  instead  of  elevating,  those  who  bear  them,  re- 
flect dishonor  upon  the  country  where  they  are  suffered  to  exist ;  eri- 
dences  and  rehcs  of  a  barbarous  age,  "  formed,"  as  Mr.  Burke  said, 
"  upon  mannera  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired."  This 
great  English  leformor  sixty  yeara  ago  commenced  an  attack  upon 
"  these  useless  pieces  of  antiquity ;"  but  his  effort,  as  it  preceded 
the  spirit  of  the  sge,  failed  before  the  influence  of  the  timeft ;  and 
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though  he  paitiallf  succeeded,  some  two  or  three  years  later,  ye^  «» 
he  wittily  observed,  at  the  cODclusion  of  an  appropriate  anecdote  he 
told,  he  got  BO  little,  that  he  resembled  Ae  suitor  who,  beiog  rejected 
by  a  widow,  was  driven  to  accept  an  old  wig  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, instead  of  the  fair  hand  he  sought.  In  his  remarkable  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  he  said,  in  the  British  House  of  Commtnts,  that 
"  Kings  are  natonJly  lovers  of  low  company  ;"  and  to  exclude  such 
associ^ions  from  the  palace,  and  to  bring  to  it  a  worthier  class,  he 
'^^  prepared  to  retain  much  that  he  would  otherwise  have  abohshed  ; 
for,  added  he,  "  though  these  persons  are  not  much  better  for  a  Court, 
a  Court  will  be  much  for  them."  If  the  well  known  imagination  and 
vivid  style  of  the  orator  and  rhetorician  did  not  give  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  regal  manners  a  coloring  which  the  strict  reality  did  Dot  jus- 
tify, the  Court  of  George  the  Third,  if  that  was  his  prototype,  was 
far  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe  in  just  elevation ;  for  the 
latter  is  beyond  all  reproach,  in  true  dignity,  in  moral  worth,  and  in 
the  ftrict  observance  of  all  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  of  Ufe.  In 
its  internal  economy,  menial  offices  are  executed  by  servants,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  recipient  is  not  permitted  to  change  the  character  of 
the  service,  and  to  exalt  the  station  of  hhn  who  renders  it.  There 
are  military  officers,  of  distinguished  reputation,  among  whom  any 
man  may  be  proud  to  find  a  friend,  who  are  aide-de-campa  and  ai- 
derly  officers,  and  who  are  in  daily  attendance  to  fulfil  the  varioos 
functions  of  duty  and  civility  which  devolve  upon  them.  And  there 
are  also  ladies,  of  equal  worth,  attached  to  the  Corat,  who  are  alway* 
found  with  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  But  these  have  no  antique, 
uncouth  titles,  nor  is  there  any  invidious  duly  or  distinction  connect- 
ed with  them,  or  the  miUtary  gentlemen,  which  could  offend  the  most 
acrapulous  self-esteem. 

Nothing  has  more  painfullyaffectedme,in  the  whole  civil  tueTarchy 
of  England,  than  the  tenacious  retention  of  these  barbarous  offices, 
menial  in  title  as  in  fact,  about  the  Court,  and  the  aridity  with  which 
they  are  sought.  Among  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  most  inauspiciouf;  tending  to  degrade  the  class  of 
society  whose  independence  and  true  pride  of  character  are  thos 
sacrificed,  and — though  this  effect  cannot  of  course  be  any  subject  of 
regret  to  a  republican  observer — co-operating  powerfully  with  other 
causes,  to  shake  the  edifice  of  British  Ariatocrscy. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  very  pungently,  that  "  it  is  not  proper  that  great 
noblemen  should  be  keepers  of  dogs,  though  they  were  the  ling's 
dogs."  But  BO  does  not  think  Lord  Kinoaird ;  for  a  London  paper  of 
the  last  week  says :  "  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  new  master  of  her  Kajesr^^ 
buck  hounds,  has  just  taken  for  four  months  Col.  Cavendish's  man- 
sion at  St.  Leonard's,  within  about  ten  miles  of  Windsor,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  within  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  the  [dace  of 
his  official  duties."    His  "official  duties,"  indeed  I    A  peer  of  En;;- 
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laud,  s  heraditaiy  legiahtoi,  *  heroditaiy  Judge  of  the  Comt  v/i  tiie 
lut  rasoTt,  a  ietper  of  the  QuMnV  dogt ! — Nor  is  this  an  extreme, 
new  even  it  Teiy  strong  instance,  of  the  disgraceful  absurdity  ^re  al- 
luded to. 

A  most  inslrnctiTe,  as  well  u  amnsing,  chapter  mtght  he  written 
upon  the  history  of  these  Court  ceremoiuals,  existing  and  extinct, 
which  haTO  heretofore  controlled,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
destinies  of  nalions.  I  have  been  toid  by  one  who  spoke  from  his 
personal  recoUection,  thai  when  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette 
entered  the  French  Court,  she  manifested  a  mixed  feeling  of  dislike 
and  contempt  for  the  rigid  etiquette  which  preysiled  there ;  and 
sougbt,  in  the  gayety  of  her  heart,  to  withdraw  herself  from  its  obser- 
vance.  He  considered  this  dutndumlment  as  the  first  in  her  long 
aeries  of  misfortunes,  and  as  the  commencement  of  that  system  of 
obloquy,  which  pursued  her  with  relentless  fury,  till  it  laid  her  head 
upon  the  scaffold.  I  can  well  appreciate  hei  feelings  in  deairing  to 
"  wali  abrottd  vUo  nature  "  out  of  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
ahe  lired.  But  I  must  confess,  that  I  surveyed  with  surprise  one 
place  associated  by  tradition  with  her  name,  and  which  assuredly  I 
should  have  Ihonght  presented  the  last  scene  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished  woman  would  desire  to  visiL  This  was  a  stone  bench 
in  the  catacombs  under  the  city  of  Paris,  which  our  guide  told  us 
had  been  conslrucled  for  the  temporary  repose  of  the  Queen  aud  the 
gay  and  gallant  Count  d'Artoie,  when  examining  that  impressive  re- 
pository of  the  mortal  t«niains  of  many  generations  which  have  died 
in  ^s  great  ci^.  You  know  these  immense  excavations  extend 
uuder  a  considerable  part  of  the  capital,  and  that  they  have  no  doubt 
fiuMshed  its  building  materials,  since  the  earliest  limes.  They  are 
no  longer  worked,  because  the  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  having 
been  undermined,  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  well  as  buildiogB  occa- 
sionally fell  in,  and  the  govemmeBt  foit  it  necessary  to  check  the 
farther  progress  of  the  evil.  Pillars  have  been  constructed  in  the 
most  exposed  situationa,  and  as  it  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  of 
any  accidents,  I  presnme  there  are  no  farther  apprehensions.  The 
entrance  is  secured,  and  admittance  is  obtained  with  some  difjicultyi 
for  ia  Europe  the  public  authorities  are  more  careful  of  life  than  we 
are,  and  persons  having  been  separated  from  the  guides  have  become 
lost  and  perished  in  this  vast  field  of  the  dead.  What  end  can  be 
more  frightful !  To  wander  in  this  immense  chsrael-bouse,  surround- 
ed by  the  most  revolting  emblems  of  mortaUty,  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  departed  generations,  is  terrible  indeed.  The  bones  are  all  ar- 
ranged with  horrible  symmetry.  Pillai  after  pillar,  and  wall  after 
▼aU,  of  arms  and  legs  and  ribs,  hedge  in  the  visiter,  and  form  a  nar- 
row path,  along  which  he  follows  the  guide  in,  impressive  silence. 
And  as  the  torches  which  are  carried,  and  which  alone  light  up  these 
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regions  impenetrable  to  Aay,  ahei  their  feeble  and  fiickoring  rays 
upon  these  sad  memorials  of  bumanity,  the  scene  is  painful  beycmd 
description.  And  then  come  the  cotumns  of  scnils,  and  you  may 
almost  fancy,  as  the  fitful  light  atrikes  them,  that  they  are  grianing 
upon  you  with  diabolical  malice.  The  whole  cavern  resembles  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  ao  powerfully  described  by  the 
prophet,  rendered  stiU  more  strange  by  the  display  of  a  kind  of  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials. 

I  breathed  freer  when  the  portal  of  this  great  tomb  dosed  behind  me. 

In  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  plays,  Ruy  Bias,  these  antiquated  Comt 
ceremonials  are  most  happily  hit  off;  and  the  effort  is  bo  good,  thai 
I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  a  passage.  The  scene  is  in  Spain,  wheii- 
Buch  a  scene  ought  to  lie,  for  we  are  told  that  one  of  its  Kings  wa.. 
almost  burnt  to  death,  because  the  established  usage  prohibited  tui; 
removal  from  s  large  fire  without  the  aid  of  the  propel  officer. 

Tht  Queen.     "  I  wish  to  go  out," 

The  Dttehess  ofAlberquer^e,  making  a  profound  salutatitm.  "  Whe. 
the  Queen  goes  out,  each  door  must  be  opened  by  a  Grandee  of  Spaui, 
having  a  right  to  carry  a  key.  Such  is  the  rule.  But  no  Graades 
can  be  present  at  the  palace  at  this  hour." 

The  Queen.     "  Then  I  am  shut  up.     I  am  to  be  killed." 

The  Duchess,  with  another  reverence.  "  I  am  Camerara  Mayor. 
I  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  office." 

The  Queen,  after  a  moment  of  silence.  "  Quick,  my  ladies,  brinv 
cards,  and  let  us  play." 

The  Duchess,  to  the  ladies.  "  Don't  move,  ladies."  Then  rising 
and  making  a  reverence  to  the  Queen,  she  adds :  "  Her  Maj  esty  cs'v 
not  play,  according  to  the  established  ceremonial,  except  with  Kings, 
or  the  relations  of  Kings." 

7^  Queen,  in  a  passion.    "  Well,  bring  these  reladons." 

The  Duchess,  making  the  sign  of  the  crass.  "  God  has  not  given 
any  to  the  reigning  King.  The  Queen  Mother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
alone  at  present." 

The  Queen.  "  Let  them  serve  me  something  to  eat.  Canlda,  1 
invite  you  to  eat  with  me." 

The  Dvehess,  making  a  reveience.  "  When  the  King  is  not  present, 
the  Queen  eats  alone." 

The  Qaeen,  losing  all  patience.  "  Oh  my  God,  what  shall  I  do ! 
I  can't  go  out,  nor  jjay,  nor  eat  as  I  would.  One  year  as  a  Queen  is 
enough  to  kill  me." 

A  song  is  heard,  outside  the  palace. 

The  Queen,  to  Casilda.  '*  The  wood  is  not  thick  here— this  win- 
dow looks  out  on  the  country — ^let  us  try  to  see  the  singers." 

The  Duchess,  making  a  reverence, "  A  Queen  of  Spain  ought  oot  ta 
look  out  of  the  vrindow." 
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But  the  imiginatioii  of  the  author  has  not  eqtialled  the  recoid  of 
history.  la  the  abauidity  of  these  obBerrBnces,  "  truth  ia  struige, 
Btranger  than  fiction."  When  Marie  Antoinette  arrired  on  the  fron- 
liera  of  France,  to  eaponse  the  Dauphin,  she  was  divested  of  all  her 
clothes,  in  a  tent  pitched  for  that  purpose,  and  then  habited  in  a 
French  suit.     Even  Napoleon  was  led  away  by  his  penchant  far 

'  these  trifles  to  re-establish  their  observance  at  his  Court ;  and  it  ia 
well  known  that  at  the  coronation  of  the  Empress  there  was  quite  a 

.    family  scene,  because  he  insisted  that  her  train  should  be  bome  by 

>■  his  crowned  sisters. 

t       Undei  the  ancient  regime,  the  right  to  have  both  folding-doors 

9  thrown  open,  or  to  sit  upon  a  tabouret,  which  is  a  ciuhioned  stool, 

e  was  one  of  the  greatest  honors  a  Bubject  could  aspire  to,  and  excited 

e'  more  sensation  than  many  a  political  event'  aflocting  the  prosperity  of 
&o  kingdooi.  On  particular  days  the  King  dined  in  public,  whea 
the  principal  per»oaages  of  the  Court  and  the  kingdom  were  seen 

ii-  Btdbding  at  his  chair,  holding  plates  and  towels  under  their  aims  and 

:ii  in  their  hands. 

-^  Burke  says  that  one  of  his  predecessors  in  rsform,  Lord  Talbot, 
failed  in  his  efforts,  becauae  "  the  turnspit  in  the  King's  kitchen  was 
a  Member  of  Parliament"  I  do  not  know  if  the  imponance  of  this 
office  has  diminished  since  that  day,  but  as  I  find,  that  even  in  the 
Red  Book  for  1840,  the  CAte/Cooi,  tho  First  Master  Cook,  tiio  Second 

j)  Master  Cook,  and  the  Third  Master  Cool,  are  all  designated  as  Es- 
^tares,  I  may  presume  it  ia  yet  considered  sufficiently  honorable  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  turn  the  King's  spit.  In  Scotland,  Sir  W, 
s,  Anstnither,  a  Baronet,  is  hereditary  carver,  having  the  right,  standing 
at  a  side  table,  to  cut  tip  the  meals  ;  and  Sir  James  Carnegie  is  here- 
ditary  cup-bearer,  to  wail  upon  the  King  when  he  desires  to  drink.  I 
find  one  a{>poinlment  in  the  Red  Book  which  I  trust,  during  the  reign 
of  a  Queen,  and  for  the  sake  of  conjugal  happineas,  will  be  a  sinecnie, 
that  of  Uaiher  breeches  maker  to  her  Majesty  ! 

£ngland  may  well  afibrd  to  sweep  away  what  Mr.  Burke  called 
these  "  incumbrances  and  nuisances,"  which  are  as  offensive  to  trae 
taste  as  they  are  incompatible  with  true  dignity.  She  has  justly 
earned  for  herself  so  proud  a  name  in  the  world,  thai  her  institutioas 
need  no  false  tinsel  to  set  them  off,  wh'  her  high  personages  ai^ 
barbarous  and  antique  offices,  to  shelter  them  from  general  obaervaace, 
01  to  give  them  a  factitious  elevation.  The  period  of  myslification  ia 
passing  away. 

When  there  is  a  public  presentation  at  the  Tuilleries,  the  vaiioua 
strangers,  belonging  to  different  nations  who  desire  to  be  present,  make 
known  their  wishes  to  their  proper  Minister,  who  communicates  them 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  from  whom,  or  from  the  Intro- 
ducer of  Ambaseadoie,  an  answer  is  given,  autbwising  Iheii  rsc^tion. 
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and  indicating  the  proper  da^  and  boni.  When  Hub  time  kirtvea, 
these  peraouE  repair  to  the  palace,  and  aie  introduced  into  a  suite  of 
.  ^MTtments,  commencing  at  what  is  called  the  throne  room,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  front  of  this  immense  building.  The  miters  are 
arranged  in  one  line,  passing  down  one  side  of  the  ^wrtments  and  up 
the  other.  Their  poaitiou  depends  upon  the  rank  and  seniority  d 
the  repiesentadve  of  theii  country.  The  Ambassadors  are  nearest 
the  point  where  the  King  apptoacbes ;  aod  then  follow,  the  Ministen 
Plenipotentiary,  the  Ministers  Resident,  and  the  Charges,  each  in  the 
the  order  of  lime  when  he  was  accredited  at  the  Court.  This  sensi- 
ble arraagement,  which  everywhere  prevails  at  present,  in  diplomatic 
{Bocedeuce,  was  adopted  by  the  Cougreas  of  Vienna,  and  has  termi- 
nated all  those  ridiculous  disputes  about  ruik  which  heretofore  occu- 
pied such  a  space  in  the  hftteiy  of  national  intercommunication.  The 
King  and  all  his  family  enter  the  pubUc  rooms  together,  and  the  King 
commences  his  alteudon  to  the  circle  by  a  few  moment's  conreraa- 
tiiKi  with  the  oldest  Ambassador  present.  This  Ambassador  then 
passes  along  the  line,  with  the  King,  presenting  in  succession  each 
of  hia  countrymen,  and  stops  wheu  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  charge. 
Here  the  King  salutes  him,  which  he  returns,  and  then  the  same 
eeiemony  takes  place  with  the  next  di[domatic  agent  and  so  on,  in  suc- 
cession, till  the  circle  is  completed.  The  name  of  each  person  is 
mentioned  to  the  King,  and  he  addiesses  him  a  few  questions,  gene- 
rally having  relation  to  bis  own  comitry  or  to  his  visit  to  France.  In 
a  csremonial  like  this,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  exhibit  much  variety  In 
the  questions,  but  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  accompanied 
the  King,  that  he  displays  great  tact  upon  these  occasions.  After  the 
King  has  proceeded  some  distance  down  the  line,  the  Queen  com- 
mences the  same  ceremony,  and  she  is  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Princess  Adelaide,  the  King's  sis- 
ter, and  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  The  other  sons  of  the  family,  when 
present,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  apartment,  and  the  Princess  Cle- 
mentine, the  jroungest  daughter,  a  young  lady  with  much  beauty  and 
accomi^hment,  and  it  is  said  with  great  intelligence,  generally  makes 
die  toui  <^the  circle,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  mother  or  her  aunt. 
Such  is  the  ceremonial  of  presentation  of  gentlemen  at  the  French 
CourL  An  application  of  the  same  kind  is  made  in  favor  of  ladies 
who  desire  to  be  presented,  but  this  goes  to  the  proper  Lady  of  Honor, 
and  from  her  reaches  the  Queen.  For  ladies  there  are  but  two  pre- 
sentations in  the  year,  generally  in  the  first  week  of  January.  The 
CMenwnies  are  so  nearly  similar  to  the  description  already  given,  that 
any  additional  details  are  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  numben,  and  I  understand  our  Minister 
1ms  naked  for  the  presentation  of  fiAy  of  his  counuymen  in  one  night ; 
and  I  have  fatlher  learned,  that  no  ap|dicatiOD  (^  an  Americui  for 
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presestfttioit  has  been  reAiaed  during  tbe  residence  of  the  present 
Minister  in  France.  The  J&nnary  presentation  is  succeeded  by  one 
or  more  splendid  court  balls.  On  ordinary  occasions  tlie  FreDch 
royal  family  assemble,  after  dinner,  in  an  erening  saloon,  where  the 
Qaeen  and  Princesses  are  seated,  with  the  ladies  o(  the  Court,  anraud 
a  table,  generally  engaged  in  needle  work,  requiring  little  attention, 
and  which,  when  finiahed,  is  sent  to  be  sold  at  some  fur,  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  rabing  money  for  cbaiitable  objects.  The  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  persons  entitled  by  their  position  to  the  erttrSe,  ss  it  is 
called — tbal  is,  who  are  expected  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  royid 
fainily  in  the  evening — present  themselres  occasionally,  and  the  ladies 
are  iuTited  to  lake  eeats  round  the  table,  where  the  Queen  and  hei 
sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  Dncheaa  of  Orleans,  when  present, 
receire  them  with  great  kindness  and  affabflity. 

The  gentlemen,  after  saluting  the  Queen  and  her  circle,  are  gene- 
rally addressed  by  the  King  and  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon 
such  tofQCS  of  conTOTsation  as  may  naturally  arise  from  the  circnm- 
stances.  There  is  in  these  family  receptions,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  distingni^ed  hosts  to  make 
the  position  of  the  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  pre- 
sent themselves  there,  as  free  from  restraint,  ss  is  compatible,  perhaps, 
with  the  social  distinctions  necesssrily  incident  to  a  monarchic^ 
govtmment.  Certainly  there  is  no  other  Court  in  Europe,  where  an 
access  like  this  is  permitted,  and  where  the  interior  of  loyal  life  is 
thus  thrown  open  to  public  gaze.  But  the  dynasty  of  July  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  most  rigid  examination  of  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
duct of  its  members. 

In  the  winter  there  are  great  balls  at  the  Tnilleries,  at  one  or  more 
of  which  each  American  who  has  been  presented  at  Coinl  is  invited. 
I  understand  tbe  usage  to  be,  that  the  proper  officer  writes  to  our 
BCnister,  asking  for  the  names  of  all  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women who  are  in  Paris,  and  who  have  in  previous  years  been  re- 
ceived by  the  King  ;  and  to  the  list  thus  fumisbed  the  names  of  all 
those  recently  presented  are  added,  and  an  jnvitation  is  sent  to  esch. 
As  to  the  balls  themselves,  I  must  decUne  the  office  of  chronicler.  I 
have  neither  taste  nor  time  for  the  task.  There  is  all  the  splendor 
which  pover  and  wealth  can  command.  There  are  immense  apart- 
ments, gorgeously  fumished  and  brillisntly  illuminated— guards  on 
duty,  and  servants  in  rich  liveries — a  numerous  company,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  many  in  their  national  costumes,  and  each 
habited  for  the  occasion — and  there  are  besides  these  all  the  proper 
accessories  of  music  and  refreshments,  including  a  magnificent  supper, 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  highest  rank  and  the  most  refined 
taste. 

In  the  summer  the  King  and  his  family  leave  'Paris,  and  reside  at 
Neuilly  and  St.  Cloud,  and  occasionally  at  Fontainbleau,  and  some  of 
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<rf  the  other  royal  seits.  A  day  at  Fontainbleau  will  give  a  general 
notion  of  the  mode  of  life  at  these  leaidencea,  and  I  will  desciibe  it 
aa  it  has  been  described  to  me.  Each  gaeat  is  provided  with  proper 
apartments  ;  and  sooa  after  he  rises  he  ia  ofiered  a  cup  of  coSee,  as  is 
lunal  in  France ;  and  he  then  strolls  out  to  look  at  the  grounds,  oi  to 
amuse  himself  as  his  inclination  or  caprice  may  dictate.  About 
eleren  o'clock  he  is  snnunoned  to  breakfast,  or  as  it  is  termed,  a  de- 
jmmerdlafourcietU.  Herepairs  to  the  saloon  of  reception,  where  he 
pays  his  respects  to  the  n^al  family,  and  where  he  meets  all  the  other 
gneata,  who  participate  with  him  in  the  general  hospitality.  From 
here  the  company  go  to  the  breakfaet  room,  a  magnificent  hall,  where 
a  apleodid  table  is  spread  with  perhaps  one  hundred  covera.  The 
breakfast — resembling,  in  fact,  a  dinner,  rather  than  our  morning  meal 
— is  served  upon  elegant*  dishea,  and  presents  the  greateat  variety  of 
the  choicest  fruits.  It  is  introduced  by  soup,  and  at  the  terminatum 
lea  or  coffee  ia  taken  according  to  the  taste  of  each  person.  At  this 
time,  an  intimation  is  given  to  the  guests  respecting  the  smnaementa 
of  the  day,  which  consist  in  hunting  in  the  beautiful  forest,  visiting  the 
circumjacent  country,  looking  at  the  military  mamEuvrea,  or  recreations 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  means  of  riding  are  placed  at  the  dispoaition 
of  each  person,  either  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  and  he  joins  the 
party,  and  the  day  passes  cheerfully  away.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  there  is  again  a  general  reunion  in  the  saloons  of  reception,  and 
from  these  the  company  move  to  the  dinner  table,  which  is  all  that  the 
epicure  or  the  man  of  the  most  refined  taste  could  wish.  Among  other 
amuaenients  of  the  evening  is  th^  of  walking  through  the  splendid 
ifnrtments,  one  of  which,  by  the  by,  contains  the  table  at  which  the 
leounciatioD  «rf  N^)oleon  was  writtm,  together  with  the  pen  and  ink- 
stand with  which  he  served  himself  on  that  memoraUe  occasion,  and 
the  <»igiual  autograph  instrument  he  wrote.  The  room  is  hiatorica^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Vandal  will  ariae  to  destroy  these  in- 
tereating  memorials.  There  is  no  danger  of  thia  during  the  life  of 
the  present  King  or  that  of  his  son. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  is  ^nt  in  music  and  conveisatian,  and  a 
cheerful  day  ia  brought  to  a  cheerful  close.  I  am  told,  that  no  one 
has  ever  passed  a  day  at  diis  hospitable  seat,  without  being  most  fa- 
Ton^ly  impressed  with  the  kind  attention,  devoid  of  all  ostentation, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  object. 

But  I  quit  these  descriptions  of  royal  life,  for  sketches  of  mind  and 
manners.  Perhaps  what  I  have  said  may  be  thought  inappropriate  to 
your  pages,  and  in  unfortunate  juxtaposition  with  more  important 
matter.  But  you  must  recoUect,  that  die  courtesies  of  society  enter 
deeply  into  public  opinion,  and  that  he  who  trarela  abroad  and  shuts 
his  eyes  upon  the  various  modes,  of  Ufa,  high  or  low,  he  may  encoun- 
ter, under  the  impreAion  that  these  are  too  insignificant  for  his  wis- 
dom or  his  gravity,  may  return  with  a  self-satisfied  conviction  of  his 
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own  acqnisitioiM,  but  he  will  assuredly  bring  back  with  him  little  of 
that  practical  knowledge  witlunit  which  his  gravity,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  is  bat  a  cloak  for  his  imbecility.  And  an 
American,  while  he  is  proud  of  the  instimtions  of  liis  country,  and 
grateful  for  the  rationEil  equality  which  prevails  there,  may  yet  seek 
to  ex[4ain  the  usages  of  other  soifietieB,  and  describs  them  for  the 
gratlficatiiMi  of  his  countrymen,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  that 
lie  is  dazzled  by  European  lustre,  or  that  he  cannot  return  to  his  coun- 
try with  feelings  and  affections  as  warm  as  when  ho  left  it.  It  is 
owing  to  the  essential  difference  in  the  organization  of  American  and 
European  inatituiions,  social  and  political,  that  the  Qaid-Nitncs  of  the 
M  w<^  are  so  often  deceiving  themselTes  and  their  belierers,  re- 
specting the  grafigr  and  tendency  of  every  outbreak  of  popular  feel- 
ing that  occurs  in  the  United  States,  and  fn%n  which  no  human  go- 
Tomment  can  be  wholly  exempt.  While  eyery  true-hearted  citizen 
censures  and  deplores  these  acts  of  violence,  whether  their  object  be 
lo  resist  some  unpopniar  officer  or  measure,  or,  as  more  freijuemly 
happens  in  these  latter  days,  to  condemn,  not  to  try,  and  then  to  pun- 
ish, some  pbnoziouB  individual,  by  the  process,  so  lamentably  well 
known,  of  the  "  Lynch  Law,"  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  often, 
perhaps  too  often,  some  provocation,  not  for  the  acts,  but  for  the  ex- 
cited feelings  which  lead  to  them.  But  the  extenuating  circumstances, 
if  any  exist,  are  unknown  in  Europe,  while  the  naked  facte  are  con- 
spicuously recorded  in  all  the  jonmsls,  and  greedily  seized  as  proob 
d*  the  little  regard  for  law  or  right  in  the  Pattern  Republic  It  would 
be  a  carious  and  instructive  work,  were  a  collection  made  of  the  va- 
rious emetttes,  seditious  attempts,  and  open  violations  of  law,  which 
have  occurred  in  Enrope  even  during  the  short  time  1  hare  resided 
here.  There  was  more  blood  shed  in  London,  in  the  riots  of  1780, 
than  has  flowed  from  all  the  popular  movements  in  the  United  States 
since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country.  And  in  France  incidents 
oi  this  kind  are  continually  occurring,  but  they  are  not  spread  out  for 
effect,  as  are  the  recitals  of  our  political  offences.  I  suppose  the  dis- 
turbances at  Amiens,  last  season,  were  hardly  known  in  the  United 
States ;  and  yet  we  have  had  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  their 
gravity.  As  to  the  htuutea  of  Paris,  which  have  so  often  disturbed 
and  threatened  the  govermnent,  and  the  more  lecent  riots  in  Wales, 
their  political  importance  has  given  them  a  sudden  celebrity.  But 
this  mania  of  opposition  to  the  laws  has  seized  the  heretofore  quiet 
Swedes ;  and  a  most  formidafale  movement,  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  Stockholm,  was  recently  repressed  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
exertion.  And  unfortunately  for  the  intelhgence  of  the  age,  the  canse 
of  this  excitement  was  sira[4y  a  proposition  to  extend  lo  the  native 
Jews  a  portion  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  their  counnymen. 

But  on  the  principal  point  of  inquiry,  in  all  esdmates  of  the  moral 
character  of  a  people,  deduced  from  their  habits  of  obedience  to  tb« 
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law,  muBt  QGceBsarily  be  the  physical  strfingth  whicli  the  gavemment 
employs  in  the  nudatenaoce  ef  its  amhwity.  In  the  city  of  Paha, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  a  constant  anned  force  of  not 
!esa  than  30,000  men,  and  which,  it  ia  said,  often  reaches  the  number 
of  50,000.  Here  ia  a  well  i^>pointed  army,  adequate  to  the  conquest 
of  a  kingdom.  And  the  aoldieitf  are  quartered  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  prepared  to  put  down  any  insurrectiouary  moTements,  and  to 
give  aid  to  the  civil  authority.  And  at  all  the  public  offices,  and 
round  all  the  Couns  of  Justice,  guards  ate  atstioned,  and  aentineb  are 
always  on  duty.  Continually  in  the  atreels  soldiera  are  seen  passing 
with  persona  in  their  custody  to  be  examined  or  committed.  This 
display  and  employment  of  military  force  is  evidently  (he  great  ma- 
chine  of  authoiity,  without  which  the  peace  of  the  capital  and  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  cdUld  not  exist  twenty>fo<ir  hours.  I  make  this 
remark  not  in  anger  bvt  in  aadnMS — not  because  public  order  is  thus 
supported,  but  because  the  state  of  society  readers  a  resort  to  this 
species  of  force  necessary.  Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  siqiposed 
that  rational  freedom  is  oppressed  by  military  power  in  France. 
This  cannot  be ;  public  (fuaion  is  too  strong,  and  the  {ffovisicKts  of  the 
charter  too  salutary,  lo  suffer  such  an  abuse,  even  if  the  government 
were  disposed  to  attempt  it.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  men  who  govern 
France  at  this  day  are  little  inclined  to  put  in  practice  the  eiqrfoded 
maxims  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  as  I  have  not  remarked,  since  I  have 
been  in  this  coonUy,  where  the  press  is  entirely  free,  and  the  cixn- 
mnnity  equally  jealous  and  vigilant,  a  single  conqdaint  of  military 
interference  with  civil  rights,  I  must  necessarily  believe  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  rare.  There  is  in  truth  great  persooal  freedom  in 
France  ;  and  it  a^^ars  to  me,  that  the  general  condition  (A  the  king- 
dom is  more  happy  than  it  has  been  in  any  former  period  of.  its 
history. 

Preparations  are  at  this  moment  making  in  Paris  for  the  (qtening 
of  the  Chambers,  and  an  official  pnblicatiim  has  just  speared  in  tlw 
JMoMtour  which  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  re^Mct  evbiced  by 
the  government  for  the  newspi^r  press,  and  consequently  the  iaK9 
of  the  latter. .  This  notice  is  as  follows : 

"  Qfiettoralup  of  the  Chamber  ofpeputiet. 

"  The  Editors  of  the  daily  journals  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  requested  to  m«et  at  the 
(^ce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Questors,  Saturday  next,  the  21st  of  this 
month,  in  order  lo  form  a  Si/jidieate,  and  to  determine  the  mode  of 
admission  to  the  tribunes  reserved  lo  the  .Journalists ."  A  syndicate, 
you  will  observe,  is  the  »ganizat)oa  of  any  association  for  its  self- 
government,  and  is  a  usual  proceeding  in  France  for  the  regulation  of 
persons  ""iting  together  for  a  legal  object.  It  has  some  resemblance 
10  our  cwporatioaa  ;  and  though  liable  to  objections,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  an  interior  police  conducted  by  responsible  paraons. 
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Thia  deference  to  the  pnrreyorB  of  pnUic  infomution  ia  a  atriking 
fact  in  the  progreas  of  monaTchical  goremmeiila  ;  and  where  it  exists, 
there  can  be  few  abueee  without  exposure, — and,  I  may  add,  withoot 
convction. 

But  with  us  the  laws  may  be  aaid  to  nphdid  themselves.  It  is  their 
moral,  not  theii  physical  foroe,  which  ensures  the  obedience  of  atv 
ciety.  It  is  the  habit  of  submission  which  we  are  aU  taught  in 
•ariy  life,  that  gives  to  a  little  piece  of  paper,  borne  1^  s  sheriff  or 
constable,  the  effect  of  a  magical  wand  to  break  down  all  opposition. 
There  is  not  a  kingdom  in  Europe  whose  institutiona  could  surriT* 
«  day,  if  they  were  left  to  the  same  protection  upon  which  our  society 
depends  for  its  preservation.  And  let  him  who  speculates  opon  ttw 
relative  moral  condition  of  different  people,  whose  obedience  to  the 
a^utary  restraints  of  law  springs  from  such  dissimilar  motives,  keep 
steadily  in  view  this  remarkable  American  pecuJiaiity.  And  if  he 
add,  that  in  the  United  States,  die  soldier  is  utterly  unknown  sa  an 
inatniment  to  compel  submission  to  the  cinl  power,  be  may  judge  of 
the  Buperiori^  of  the  moraU  of  onr  social  organization  over  that  vS 
any  other  coontry  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

A  circmnstance  occurred  last  winter,  ■omswhat  amnsing  in  itself, 
bnt  worth  repeating,  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  because,  while 
it  exhibits  the  working  of  onr  system,  it  exhibits  also  the  estintate 
^rtiich  is  liable  to  be  formed  of  it  in  Europe.  The  j«oceedings  st 
Harnabnrg  were  carefully  poblished  in  all  the  jornnals  of  France 
and  England,  widi  criticisms  sad  anticipations  little  flattering  to  the 
national  pride  of  us  Americans  who  wbre  in  Europe.  During  the 
progreaa  of  this  affair,  there  was  a  presentation  at  Court,  at  which 
were  assembled,  aa  usnal,  persona  from  every  part  of  Enrt^,  as  well 
as  many  of  our  oomitTymen.  The  King,  in  passing  altmg,  stopped, 
as  is  his  cnstora,  to  converse  with  our  Minister ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  ajqwared  to  be  very  earnestly  engaged,  and  then  laughed 
heartily  at  some  observ^on  which  seemed  to  be  made,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  he  had  put  I  learned  afterwards,  from  those  yrixt  were 
within  hearing  of  the  conversation,  that  the  King  had  asked  the  Mm- 
ister  if  he  had  had  any  recent  inteUigence  from  Hanisburg ;  and 
finding  there  was  none,  he  inquired,  what  would  probably  be  the  re- 
enh  of  the  difficulty.  Our  latest  accounts  of  this  legislative  emeute,  as 
it  ^)peat«d  to  a  European,  had  left  the  operation  precisely  where  the 
Spe^er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
by  jumping  out  of  a  window — an  event  of  the  gravest  character,  whm 
estimated  according  to  the  notiona  of  French  poUiiciana.  The  Min- 
ister answered,  that  much  more  importance  was  attached  in  Emope 
to  diis  tempoiKry  saspensioa  of  legislative  antbori^,  than  the  result 
would  prove  it  deserved.  That  the  hiatory  of  the  United  Stales  had 
afaown  upon  many  serious  occasions,  that  sudden  exaltations  of  feel- 
ing toon  gave  way  to  calm  reOectiffii,  and  to  ait  habitual  obedience  to 
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tlie  laws  ;  and  that  he  «xp«Gt«d  the  next  packet  mutd  bring  infonns- 
tion  that  the  whole  affair  was  tenninated,  and  that  some  justice  of  the 
peace  was  examining  into  the  conduct  of  the  respectiTa  parties,  to 
ascertain  by  whom  the  laws  had  been  violated,  and  to  ptepare  the 
roatter  for  judicial  investigation.  Is  fact,  the  snticipation  [sOTed  cat- 
rect,  both  with  reipect  to  the  resumption  of  their  proper  anthority  I7 
the  Legislature,  and  to  the  interposition  of  the  examining  magistrates. 
The  King  was  of  course  too  polite  'to  express  any  doubt  concerning 
the  prophecy  of  the  minister,  whatever  might  have  been  hie  peraraul 
opinion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mirth  he  displayed  resnlt^ 
ed  from  one  of  those  contrasts  which  flash  across  the  mind,  when  ex- 
traordinaiy  comparisons  are  presented.  Perhaps  he  pictured  to  him- 
self a  similar  scene  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  its  President 
compelled  10  abandon  the  Legislative  Hall,  and  to  flee,  like  bis  confren 
at  Harrisbnrg,  through  a  window ;  and  in  such  an  event  he  nti^ 
well  deride  a  suggestion  which  would  refer  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  vindication  of  the  laws.  When  such 
a  legislative  scene  shall  b«  exhibited  in  France,  it  will  be  neither 
warrants  nor  officers,  that  will  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  public 
uithority,  but  agents  of  a  far  more  efficient  chancter  in  Europe — can- 
nons and  armies. 

But  I  proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  topic.  It  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  King  travelled  throng  our  country  in  eariy 
life.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  events  which,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  rendered  him  an  exile.  He 
did  not,  like  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  honse,  join  the 
«n«my.  He  never  bore  aims  against  his  coimtry.  But  he  Invelled 
into  Switzerland,  where  be  concealed  himself  some  time,  while  per- 
forming the  functions  of  Professor  at  an  institntim  of  edncation  tt 
Reichenan, — and  there  is  now  at  the  Palais  Royal  a  jncture  of  this  in- 
teresting event  of  his  life.  He  remained  at  this  establishment  eij^ 
months,  teaching  geography,  history,  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  mathematics.  Previously  to  admission,  he  underwent  a 
severe  and  satisfactory  examination,  and  when  he  quitted  his  Chair  be 
received  a  certificate,  acknowledging  the  useful  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  institution.  Let  his  descendants  preserve  this  pre- 
cious document.  It  will  be  long  before  die  House  of  Orleans  receives, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members,  a  reward  more  worthy  the  regard 
of  every  man  interested  in  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  The 
young  Professor  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  and  he  not  only 
preserved  his  ificognito,  but  his  conduct  was  so  discreet,  that  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  assembly  at  Coire. 

Even  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  of  his  personal  position,  he 
was  still  anxious  to  serve  his  country;  sud  Greneral  Montesquieu 
having  agreed  to  accept  him  as  his  Aide-de-Camp,  he  left  his  pescft- 
fid  retreat  at  Reichenau,  and  joined  the  General,  with  whom  he  m- 
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mained  tilt  1794,  nndei  the  name  of  Corby.  Suspicions  liBTing.bow- 
vm,  be«n  excited  respecting  his  true  character,  he  abandoned  the 
femily  of  General  Monteaqniou,  and  determined  to  remore  himself 
fiutber  from  France.  There  was  not  wantiog  a  party  even  at  that 
day,  irhich  hoped  to  see  a  constitotional  monarchy  eBtabtished,  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  its  head ;  and  the  weight  of  character  he  had 
acquired  rendered  him  an  object  of  hatred  and  saspicion  to  the  terrible 
and  ever-changing  rulen  who,  aX  that  era  of  desperate  energy,  gorern-  ~ 
«d  and  died  in  blood.  His  own  wish  was  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  the  descendant  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  was  too  poor  to  undertake  so  distant  an  expedition. 
He  bad  therefore  to  postpone  the  realization  of  this  project,  until  he 
conld  procnie  the  means  of  defraying  its  expense ;  but  as  he  com- 
menced at  tMs  period  the  pilgrimage  which  ultimately  conducted  him 
to  our  cotmtry,  I  have  thought  that  a  general  outline  of  the  events  of 
this  part  of  Hs  life  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  leaders.  As  I 
have  bad  a  favwable  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  facts,  I  will  commu- 
nicate to  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  King's  adventures,  till  he  left  the 
United  States — remarking,  however,  that  I  can  vouch  for  the  anlhen- 
tici^  of  the  narrative,  aa  I  hold  almost  all  the  information  from  one 
mAo  cannot  be  deceived. 

From  Switzerland  be  repaired  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  tbnragh 
Jutlaiid  to  Ct^hbi^a  and  Elsineur ;  and  from  the  last  city,  peculiar- 
ly interesting  to  an  Englishman  and  American,  by  its  association 
with  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
he  cioesed  the  Sound,  and  landed  upon  tbe  Scandinavian  penioenla. 
After  visiting  Gottenburg  and  a  pan  of  Sweden,  be  entered  Norway, 
and  stopped  a  short  time  at  Frederickahsll,  the  scene  of  the  last  oc- 
cnireDce  in  tbe  eventful  life  of  Charles  Xll.,  one  of  the  most  im- 
^easive  illustrations  which  history  has  left  of  tbe  vanity  of  human 
glory,  and  a  theme  for  future  moralists,  as  it  has  been  already  for  the 
past,  when  seeking  to  describe  die  unsatisfactory  result  of  mihtaiy  am- 
Intion.  "  His  death,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  force  and  beauty— 
"  Hii  death  wu  dattined  to  >  barreD  stiaud, 

A  pet^r  fottreu,  mi  >  dubioui  hand  ; 

He  l«(l  ths  name  at  which  iha  world  grew  pale, 

To  poiDt  a  moial,  oi  adora  a  tale." 
From  Fiederickshall,  the  King  continued  his  route  to  Christiana, 
where  be  remained  some  time,  tranquil  and  unsuspected,  aud  enjoying 
tbe  primitive  kindneas  of  Norwegian  hospitality.  But  a  curious  inci- 
dent happened  one  day,  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  and  which  at  first 
led  him  to  fear  he  was  discovered.  It  is  the  habit  of  society  in  that 
ci^,  at  the  proper  season,  after  having  breakfasted,  to  go  into  the 
country,  and  there  paas  the  residue  of  the  day.  Alter  one  of  these 
excursions,  when  the  family  where  the  stranger  had  been  received  was 
pnparing  to  return  to  town,  he  heard  the  son  exclaim,  with  a  kind 
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Tolce,  "  The  curiage  of  the  Doke  of  Orleaiu !"  He  wu  recognized 
without  doubt — but  how  could  it  be  1  PreaerviDg,  howarer,  hia  self- 
possesBioD,  AoA  perceiriug  the  young  man  did  not  regud  him,  he 
ma  utzioas  to  wcertaia  the  cause  of  this  aingular  aimiinciaiion. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  did  yon  call  the  caniage  of  the  Duke  of 
Oilcans,  and  what  reladona  have  you  with  the  Prince  ?"  "  None,  in- 
deed," anawcrod  his  Norwegian  friend ;  "  but  while  at  Paris,  when- 
ever we  isBued  from  the  Opera,  I  heard  repeated  from  all  qnaiters, 
'  the  carriafe  (rf  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !'  I  have  been  nwre  than  once 
stunned  widi  the  noise,  and  I  just  took  it  into  my  head  to  make  the 
same  exclamation." 

The  King  continued  his  tour  to  Drontheim,  and  thence  to  Hamen- 
feldt,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  an 
incident  recently  recorded  in  the  public  journals,  which  proved  tliat 
this  Hyperborean  city  had  not  escaped  his  recoUectiou ;  but  that  be 
had  sent,  by  a  French  frigate  engaged  in  scientific  researches  in  dial 
tpiaiter,  a  present  of  a  clock  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  chnrch, 
and  thence  to  sound  the  waminghonrs  over  the  Frozen  Ocean.  He 
eontinaed  on  to  the  North  Cape,  the  Ultima  T/tule  of  Europe,  where 
he  arrived  the  24th  of  August,  1795.  This  great  bnttress  of  the 
continent,  advancing  into  the  icy  seas,  is  impressively  described  by 
the  few  travellers  who  have  visited  it,  and  is  remarkable  from  its  fea- 
tures, its  situation,  and  its  associations.  It  is  one  of  the  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  globo  where  the  conviction  of  human  weakness  and  of 
Almighty  power  is  the  most  overwhehning.  Its  sad  aspect  is  well 
described  in  these  lines  of  Ovid : 

"  Bit  locDB  eitranii  SejthuB  gticiilii  in  on*, 
Tiuta  Mlmn,  iteTilia,  line  boge,  lina  uboia,  talhil." 

Here  he  found  himself  among  a  new  race  of  men ;  and  acompanied 
by  the  Laplanders  and  their  reindeer,  and  on  foot,  he  traversed  the 
country  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  arrived  at  Tomea,  a 
little  port  situated  at  its  northern  extremity.  Me  advanced  into  Fin- 
land,  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier,  but  the  Gallophobia  of  the  north- 
em  Bemiramis  was  too  well  known  to  allow  him  to  run  the  risk  <rf 
Siberia  and  the  knont,  and  he  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Stock- 
holm. 

If  the  political  eveots  in  France  had  overturned  the  throne  of  Ca* 
pet,  and  sent  forth  his  descendants  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  young  member  of  the  exiled  family  had  turned 
his  misfonnnes  to  the  most  profitable  account.  He  was  studying  hu- 
man nature  in  the  best  of  all  achooU,  the  school  of  experience  and 
adversity ;  and  by  bringing  himself  into  contact  with  every  variety  of 
life,  and  by  adding  the  treasures  of  personal  observation  to  the  stores 
of  learning  with  which  his  mind  was  fraught,  he  was  preparing  him- 
self for  that  course  of  events  which  has  given  him  such  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  (JMtinies  of  hia  own  country  and  of  Europe.    The 
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bold  and  nigged  scenery  of  these  Aictic  regions,  snd  tlie  simple  sncl 
impretendiDg  luitdseBS  of  the  inhsbitaats,  must  have  produced  a  vivid 
impression  npoo  a  young  man  of  bis  rank  and  prerions  pnrsuita,  sent 
forth  under  such  circurastancea  ta  conunence  his  novitiate  in  the 

After  completing  the  examination  of  these  ancient  kingdoms,  and 
after  having  been  recognized  at  Stockholm,  he  proceeded  to  Denmark, 
and  under  an  assumed  name  withdraw  himself  from  obserraticm. 
During  hie  expedition  oo  melioration  had  taken  place  in  his  pecuniary 
resources  or  political  prospects;  but  no  reverses  could  shake  tho 
determination  he  had  formed  not  to  bear  amis  against  France,  and  h» 
declined  the  invitation  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  join  the  army  under  (bfl 
Prince  of  Conde. 

His  father  had  perished  npon  the  scaffold,  his  mother  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Paris,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Count  de  Beabjolais,  had  bean  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  St, 
Jean,  at  Marseilles,where  these  young  men,  in  the  momisg  of  life,  with- 
out a  fault  but  that  of  their  birth,  were  treated  with  all  that  cruelty  whicb 
seems  to  haveibnned  a  part  of  the  system  of  government  which,  in 
this  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  oppressed  France  and  astonished 
the  world.  Gradually,  however,  the  condition  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
had  become  meliorated,  and  she  was  released  from  prison,  though 
still  subjected  to  a  rigorous  surveillance.  Her  great  moral  worth 
may  have  had  its  effect  in  procuring  (his  relaxation  of  severity,  for 
■11  accounts  represent  her  as  adorning  the  high  positim  she  filled  in 
society. 

Her  eldest  son  had  taken  his  measures  with  such  prudence  that 
(he  French  government  had  lost  all  traces  of  him.  But  the  mystery 
in  which  he  had  enveloped  himself  probably  increased  their  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs,  and  their  desire  to  discover  him — always  jealous  , 
of  this  only  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  which  seemed  to  have  lefi 
in  France  any  favorable  recollections  of  the  past,  or  any  reasonable 
hopes  for  the  fntnre. 

The  French  poUticsl  agents  in  the  proper  quarters  were  instructed 
to  exert  themselves  to  discover,  if  possible,  his  place  of  refuge.  At< 
tention  was  particularly  directed  to  Prussia  and  Poland,  in  one  or 
other  of  which  countries  he  was  thought  to  be.  But  these  efforta 
were  baffled,  and  were  &ially  succeeded  I^  an  attempt  of  a  different 
character,  making  such  an  ai^al  to  the  feelings  of  the  son  and 
toother,  as  left  him  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  offer  of  a  more  dis- 
tant expatriation,  which  was  made  to  him.  A  commonicadon  was 
t^nec^ between  the  Directory  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  and  she 
was  given  to  uikderetand  that  if  she  would  address  herself  to  her 
eldest  son,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  repair  to  the  United  States,  her 
own  position  should  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  and  the  sequestration 
removed  from  hei  property }  and  that  her  two  yoongesl  sons  should 
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be  released,  and  pennitted  to  join  their  brother  in  America.  To  thia 
proposition  tlie  Duchess  assented,  and  wTOt«  a  letter  to  her  son,  re- 
commending a  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  adding — 
"  May  the  piOBpect  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  your  poor  mother,  of 
rendering  the  situation  of  your  brothers  less  painful,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  give  quiet  to  your  country,  recompense  yonr  generosity !" 

The  govenunent  charged  itself  with  the  expedition  of  this  letter  to 
the  exile,  and  again  renewed  its  researches  for  his  discovery.  These 
still  proving  fruitless,  recourse  was  had  to  a  Mr.  Wastford,  a  meichant 
of  Hamburg,  who,  from  some  circumslances,  was  supposed  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  Prince.  This  suspicion  was  well  founded ; 
but  this  faithful  friend,  ready  to  exclaim,  "  timeo  Danaos,"  received 
with  proper  incredulity  the  declaration  of  the  French  Charge  d'Af- 
feitea  at  Hamburg,  that  bis  object,  in  opening  a  communication  with 
the  King,  was  to  convey  to  him  a  letter  from  his  mother,  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his  actual  resi- 
dence. He,  however,  immediately  communicated  to  the  King  a 
statement  of  what  bad  taken  place,  and  the  latter  determined  to  risk 
the  exposure  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  letter  directly  from  his 
mother.  He  was  actually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  though 
in  the  Danish  States,  where  he  had  changed  Ms  residence  from  time 
to  time,  as  a  due  regard  to  seerecy  required.  An  intervievr  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Wealford,  at  his  own  house,  between  the  King  and  the 
French  Charge,  where  they  met  in  the  evening,  and  where,  af^r  the 
receipt  of  hia  mother's  letter,  he  signified  at  once  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  proposed,  and  his  determination  to  embark  for  the  United 
States  without  delay.  He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
commencing  with  the  truly  filial  declaration :  "  When  my  dear 
mother  shall  receive  this  letter,  her  orders  will  have  been  executed, 
.    and  I  shall  have  sailed  for  the  United  States." 

The  ship  "American,"  Capt.  Ewing,  a  regular  trader  between 
Philadelphia  and  Hamburg,  was  then  lying  in  the  Elbe,  preparing  for 
departure.  The  King,  passing  for  a  Dane,  applied  to  the  Captain,  and 
engagedhie  passage  for  ^e  usual  amount,  at  that  time  thirty -five  guineas. 
He  had  with  him  a  faithful  servant,  long  attached  to  his  person,  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  take.  But  the  Captain  for  some  reason  seemed 
unwilling  to  receive  him,  and  told  his  importunate  passenger,  that  the 
services  of  this  man  would  be  useless  to  him  upon  the  voyage  ;  and 
that  when  he  reached  the  United  States,  his  servant  would  certainly 
desert  him.  He  was,  however,  fin^y  persuaded  to  yield,  and  the 
servant  was  received  for  seventeen  and  a  half  guineas. 
'  The  King  was  anxious  to  escape  observation  in  Harabuig,  and 
asked  permission  of  the  Captain  to  repair  on  board  his  ship,  and  re- 
main a  few  days  before  her  departure.  The  C^itain  with  stnne  re- 
luctance consented  to  this  unusual  proposition;  though  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  this  step,  and  the  mystery  which  evidently  surrounded 
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hia  yoong  passenger,  had  produced  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  his 
mind. 

Late  in  the  night  preceding  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  the 
Elbe,  when  the  King  was  in  bis  berth,  an  elderly  French  gentleman, 
destined  to  be  his  only  fellow-cabin  passenger,  came  on  board.  He 
understood  English  badly,  and  spoke  it  norae ;  and  perceiving  the 
accommodations  far  inferior  to  those  he  had  anticipated,  he  set  him- 
self to  find  fault  with  much  vehemence,  but  with  a  garrulity  wonder- 
'  fully  checked  by  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  giving  vent  to  his 
excited  feelings  in  English.  He  called  for  an  interpreter  ;  and  not 
finding  one,  he  gradually  wore  away,  if  not  bis  diacontent,  the  ex- 
pressiou  of  it,  and  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning,  seeing  the  King, 
his  first  inquiry  was,  if  be  spoke  French ;  and  perceiving  he  did,  he 
expressed  his  gratification,  and  said,  "  you  speak  very  well  for  a  Dane, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  my  instruction.  You  are 
a  young  man  and  I  am  an  old  one,  and  you  must  serve  as  my  inter- 
preter." To  this  the  King  assented,  and  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
a  planter  from  St.  Domingo,  on  his  way  to  his  native  island,  com- 
tsenced  the  enumeration  of  his  grievances.  The  first  related  to  him- 
self, and' the  second  to  the  ship.  He  had  no  teelh,  and  the  cook  no 
aoti  bread  i  and  be  said  it  was  impossible  to  sail  in  a  vesssl  not  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  baking  fiesh  bread  ;  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment existed  on  board  all  the  French  ships,  and  that  be  could  not  eat 
the  American  biscuit.  The  Captain  coolly  told  him,  "  There  is  my 
beef,  and  (here  is  my  bread — and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  fare, 
you  can  leave  the  ship."  The  impatient  planter,  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish the  chance  of  revisiting  hia  native  country,  thought  it  better  to 
risk  the  teeth  and  the  biscuit  rather  (ban  disembark,  and  continued  on 
board.  There  were  many  steerage  passengers,  Germans  and  Alsa- 
tians, emigrating  to  the  United  Slates.  The  ship  lefi  the  Elbe  the 
34th  of  September,  1796,  and  after  a  pleasant  passage  of  tsventy-seven 
days  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Shortly  before  entering  the  Capes  of 
Ibe  Delaware,  the  King,  UQwilling  that  the  Captain  should  learn  bis 
true  character  from  public  report  afler  reaching  his  destination,  dis- 
closed to  him  who  ho  was.  The  Captain  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  communicBlion,  and  frankly  stated,  that  the  circumstances  im- 
der  which  be  bad  come  on  board  had  produced  an  impression  upon 
hia  miitd  unfavorable  to  his  young  passenger ;  that  in  striving  to  con- 
jecture what  could  be  his  true  position,  be  bad  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  was  a  gambler,  who  had  committed  himself  in  some  gaming 
speculations,  and  that  be  was  seeking  secrecy  and  refugeia  the  new 
world.  The  tdiances  of  luck  bad  indeed  been  against  bis  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  had  lost  a  great  prize  in  the  lottery  of  Lfe ;  but  he 
had  preserved  those  belter  prizes,  an  unreproacbed  conscience,  and 
an  unblemished  repntation.  The  other  passenger,  the  St.  Domingo 
[daiiter  remainsd  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  bis  cabin  compsnion, 
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till  h«  learned  it  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  called  to  make  known  Us 
surprise,  and  to  tender  his  compliments. 

The  first  quarters  tlie  King  occupied,  after  reaching  Philadelphia, 
were  the  lower  part  of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mi.  Marshal, 
and  adjoiniag  a  church  in  Walnut  Stieet,  between  4th  and  5th  Streets ; 
and  here  he  remained  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  two  bro- 
thers. They  had  embarked  at  Marseilles,  on  board  a  Swedish  ship, 
the  "  Jnpiter ;"  and  had  a  tedious  and  tmusal  passage  of  ninetjr4hT«« 
days.  This  delay  led  the  King  U>  fefir,  either  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  them  at  sea,  or  that  the  French  government  had  failed  to  fiJS 
the  promise  which  had  been  made  to  himself  and  his  mother.  How- 
ever, their  arrival  put  a  stop  to  his  sad  forebodings  ;  sod  alter  their 
union  the  three  brothers  removed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  in  6th  Street.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  mingling  in  the 
society  of  Philadelphia,  and  forming  many  acquaintances,  whose 
names  appear  to  be  fresh  in  the  recoUectioa  of  the  King — such  as 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Willing,  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mrs.  Powell,  &c 
Philadelphia  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  General  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the  Administration.  Th* 
three  young  strangers  were  presented  to  him,  and  were  invited  t» 
visit  Mount  Vemon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  The 
King  was  present  at  the  last  address  deUvered  by  Geneial  Washing- 
ton  to  Congress,  and  also  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams,  when  Ua 
renerable  predecessor  joyfully  took  his  leave  of  public  life. 

During  the  season,  the  King  and  his  brothers  visited  Mount  Ver- 
non, passing  through  Baltimore,  where  he  renewed  an  acquaintance 
jveriously  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  General  Smith ;  and  croasing 
the  litt  of  the  present  Ci^  of  Washington,  where  he  was  hoapitally 
received  by  the  late  Mr.  Law,  and  where  he  met  the  present  General 
Mason  of  Georgetown.  I  understand  this  most  respectable  man  is 
well  remembered  by  the  King,  who  lovea  to  speak  of  the  ho^tality 
of  his  house,  and  of  his  personal  kindneBB— evinced,  ammig  other 
circiunstancea,  by  his  accompanying  his  three  young  guests  in  a  visit 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  From  Georgetown  the  party  passed 
throngh  Alexandria,  and  thence  went  to  Mount  Vernon ;  where  they 
were  most  kindly  received,  and  where  ihey  reaided  some  days.  The 
King's  lenuniscenceBof  fA«  patriot  coincide  with  the  statements  gene- 
rally  given  by  his  contemporaiies  of  his  private  life  and  personal  ha- 
bits. He  was  comparatively  silent,  somewhat  reserved,  methodical 
in  the  division  of  his  time,  and  careful  in  the  use  of  it  The  amnge- 
ment  of  his  household  was  that  of  a  wealthy  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  oM  school,  unostentatious,  comfortable,  and  leaving  his  guests  to 
fill  up  their  hours  as  they  thought  fit,  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  pleasant  employment  One  rooming, 
after  die  oaoal  salutations,  the  King  asked  his  distingaiaheti  host,  how 
he  had  riept  the  preceding  night.    It  is  probable,  from  the  aaswer. 
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duU  some  pecolur  circanisUnce  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  th« 
enls  too  ofiea  produced  in  society  hf  reprehensible  pablications. 
However  this  maybe,  that'ukswer  deserres  to  be  eagriTed  npoa  the 
hearts  of  Ms  countrymen  ;  "  I  always  sleep  well,  for  I  never  wrote  a 
word  in  my  life  which  I  had  afterwards  cause  to  regret." 

While  at  Monnt  Vemon,  General  Washington  prepared  for  the 
exiled  princes  an  itinerary  of  a  journey  to  the  Western  Country,  ukI 
fanushed  them  with  some  letters  of  introduction  for  persons  upon  the 
note.  They  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  long  tour,  which 
ihfay  performed  oa  horseback,  each  of  them  carrying,  in  a  pair  of  sad- 
die-bags,  after  the  fashion  of  that  period,  whatever  he  might  require 
in  clothes  and  other  articles  for  his  personal  comfort  I  know  a  fel- 
low-countryman who  has  been  favored  by  the  King  with  the  right  of 
s  copy  of  one  of  Bradley's  maps  of  the  United  St^es,  of  the  earliest 
edition,  which  he  had  with  him  during  the  several  tours  he  made  in. 
our  comitiy  j  and  I  nnderslsnd  that  the  appearance  of  this  ancient 
travelling  companion  fiunishes  convincing  proof  that  it  has  passed 
iJurou^  severe  service.  The  various  routes  followed  by  the  travel- 
lers are  strongly  depicted  in  red  ink ;  and  by  their  extent  and  direc- 
tion they  show  the  great  enterprise  displayed  by  three  young  strangers, 
to  acquire  a  just  knowledge  of  oor  country,  at  a  time  ^en  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  route  were  enough  to  di»- 
comrage  many  a  hardy  Anericoa. 

For  the  nke  of  yotw  younger  readers,  I  will  mention,  what  I 
QDderstand  the  King  Mated  at  the  time  he  showed  this  map  to  our 
countryman,  and  which  proves  his  love  of  order,  and  his  attention  to 
(be  details  of  life,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  independence 
nor  Issling  nsefnlness.  Me  mentioned  that  he  possessed  an  occunUo 
sccoont  showing  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  he  disbursed  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  exam[de  of  business  habits,  worthy  of  aU 
praise  sad  sH  imitation.  This  attention  to  the  important  concern  of 
personal  expenditure  was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Wash- 
iagtoo,  and  both  of  these  celebrated  men  were  no  doubt  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  punctuality  is  essential  to  success.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  beli'ef  iu  that  greatness  which  is  too  great  to  mingle 
with  the  details  of  life. 

Our  adveatnrers  took  the  road  by  Leesbnrg  and  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Winchester.  Here  they  dismounted  at  a  house  kept  by  Mr.  Bush, 
and  who,  that  knew  this  pleasant  hospitable  town  fony  years  ago,  did 
not  know  Mr.  Bush,  and  his  quiet,  comfortable  public  house  ?  I  have 
faim  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  he  was  then — portly,  ruddy,  though  ad- 
vanced in  life,  with  alarge  broad-brimmed  bat,  and  with  his  fidl  clothes 
of  the  otden  time,  looking  the  very  patriarch  of  his  establishment  He 
had  two  houses,  one  for  his  family,  and  one  for  his  guests ;  and  there 
was  DO  resting  place  in  alt  that  rich  valley  more  coveted  by  the  tra- 
reller  thaa  this.    It  was  sltogeiher  a  model  of  neatness  and  comfcst, 
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and  the  fiooi  nun  who  had  baih  it  ap,  and  who  yet  c 
front  the  desire  of  employment  than  the  desire  of  gain,  aeemed  to  con- 
sider the  ralatioo*  Botmiating  between  the  tnTcller  and  himself  as  a 
faioi  to  ihe  fonner  and  not  to  ihe  latter.  I  devoatly  hope,  that  aa 
spirit  nf  iniprovenunt  has  cut  down  the  willow  tree,  nor  tamed  vmj 
the  Utile  brook  upon  whose  banka  it  grew,  immediately  in  from  of 
this  primitive  establishment, — for  many  a  time,  imder  the  shadow  of 
ihe  one  and  by  the  mnrmnr  of  the  other,  I  have  sat  and  listened  to 
this  interesting  man,  while  he  reconnted  the  perils  and  trials  ot  the 
inhsbiianiB  of  Winchester,  while  Winchester  was  a  frontier  post,  and 
the  mountains  beyond  it  the  abode  of  hostile  Indians.  And  my  at* 
lenlion  wu  awakened  into  enthusiasm,  when  be  took  up  the  story  of 
Washinvion,  and  drew  from  bis  memory  many  a  fact  which  he  had 
seen  and  known,  of  the  youthful  days  of  the  hero.  For  Washingm 
was  stationed  at  Winchester  during  a  portion  of  the  contest  betwee* 
the  English  and  French  for  snpremary  upon  the  North  American 
continent,  and  when  the  Indiana  were  let  loose  and  incited  to  acta  erf 
tenribte  cruelly  upon  the  exposed  border.  For  a  pan  of  the  time  be 
was  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Bush's  house,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  whole 
conduct  and  bearing  had  left  the  most  favorable  anil  profound  irapres- 
>ion  upon  the  worthy  landlord.  And  I  recollect  he  adverted  to  a 
distinguishing  trait  in  the  characteristic  habits  of  Washington,  that  of 
the  power  be  acquired  over  alt  around  him  ;  observing,  that-  though 
he  was  young,  his  officers,  while  they  lovod  theii  commander,  stifl 
were  controlled  and  restrained  by  his  presence. 

Mr.  Bush  was  from  Manheim,  and  the  King  had  recently  visited 
lliat  city,  and  besides  he  spoke  German  as  well  as  French  or  £n^ 
lish.  A  bond  of  communication  was  thus  established  between  them, 
and  the  landlord  and  the  traveller  were  soon  engaged  in  an  interest- 
ing conversation.  Thin  took  place  while  the  necessary  anangemeets 
were  making  in  the  culinary  departmenl  to  provide  a  substantial  tneal 
for  Ihe  hungry  guests  ;  and  probably,  also,  for  others  who  were  wait- 
ing for  the  same  indispensable  attention.  One  of  the  younger  brothns 
was  indisposed,  and  the  King  suggested  to  his  landlord  a  wish  that  his 
party  might  be  permitted  to  eat  by  themselves.  But  oh,  the  vanity  <rf 
human  expectations  !  Such  a  propositiim  had  never  been  heard  in  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  leaat  of  all  in  the  mansion  <^ 
our  friend,  Mr.  Bush.  The  rules  of  his  bouse,  to  which  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  were  but  transitory  regulations,  had  been 
attacked,  and  his  professional  pride  wounded;  and  the  recoUectiiHis 
of  Manheim,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  native  language,  and  the  modest 
conversation  of  the  young  strangers,  were  all  thrown  to  the  wind,  sod 
the  worthy  and  offended  dignitary  exclaimed :  "  If  you  are  too  good 
to  eat  at  die  same  table  with  my  other  guests,  you  are  too  good  to  eat 
in  my  house — begone !"  And  notwithstanding  the  deprecatory  tooe 
whi^  the  King  immediately  took,  hia  diaavtrwal  of  any  intention  to 
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oSend,  and  his  offer  to  eat  where  it  would  be  agree&ble  to  this  go- 
Temor  of  hungrjr  appetites  that  these  should  be  assuaged,  the  young 
men  were  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
Our  adventurers  turned  their  backs  upon  Mr.  Bnsh  and  Winches* 
ter,  and  proceeded  by  Staontoa  and  Abingdon  to  Knoxville  and  Nash- 
ville. From  the  latter  place  they  took  their  departure  for  Pittsburg, 
which  they  reached,  after  passing  through  LonisriUe,  Lexington, 
AfaysriUe,  Chilicothe,  Lancaster,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  and  Wast^ 
ington,  in  PensylTanis.  When  trareising  the  Barrens  in  Kentucky, 
they  stopped  at  a  cabin,  where  was  to  be  found  "  entfriammetu  far 
man  and  horte,"  and  where  the  landlord  was  very  solicitous  to  ascer- 
tain  the  business  of  the  travellers — not  apparently  out  of  any  idle  or 
interested  curiosity,  but  because  he  seemed  to  feel  a  true  solicitude 
for  them.  It  was  in  vain,'  however,  the  King  protested  they  were 
travelling  to  look  at  the  country,  and  without  any  views  of  purchase  or 
settlement  Such  a  motive  for  encotmtehng  the  trouble  and  expenso 
of  a  long  jonmey  was  without  the  circle  of  the  settler's  observation 
or  experience ;  and  he  could  only  believe  it  by  placing  these  young 
men  quite  low  in  his  scale  of  human  intelligence,  and  then  with  a 
feeUug  of  pity  or  contempt.  In  &e  night  all  the  travellers  were 
ttowed  atoay  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  with  theii  feet  to  a  prodi- 
gious fire — (they  did  not  sell  wood  by  the  pound,  as  they  do  at  Paris) 
— sod  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  these 
degenerate  daysof  steamboats,  rulroods,  splendid  tavema,  and  feather 
beds,  that  no  man  need  desire  a  more  comfortable  sleep  than  a  long 
day's  ride,  a  hearty  supper,  and  what  waa  called  the  soft  side  of  a 
plank,  with  the  appliance  of  a  good  fire,  formerly  gave  to  the  traveller 
in  the  infancy  of  our  setdements  in  the  trans-Alleghany  regions. 
This  Green  River  cabin  like  all  its  congeners  had  but  one  room,  and 
while  the  guests  were  stretched  upon  the  floor,  the  landlord  and  his 
wife  occupied  their  ^ncAeon  bedstead — (I  won't  insult  your  readers 
by  presuming  they  need  an  explanation  of  this  term) — which  was 
pinned  to  the  logs  forming  the  side  of  the  mmuion.  In  the  night  the 
King  overheard  the  good  man  expressing  to  his  wife  his  regret,  thai 
three  such  promising  young  men  were  running  uselessly  over  the  . 
country,  and  wondering  they  did  not  purchase  land  there,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  creditably.  ' 

At  Bairdstown  the  King  was  indisposed,  and  stopped  to  rest  and  re- 
cover. Unfortunately  the  place  was  in  commotion,  and  the  whole 
family  st  the  inn,  father,  mother,  children,  and8ervants,left  their  sick 
guest  without  attention.  When  the  landlady  made  her  appearance,  the 
latter,  a  little  impatient,  asked  why  she  had  not  left  a  servant  to  wait 
iqraa  him.  She  answered  with  great  animation,  that  there  was  a  show 
there,  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Bairdstown,  and  she  conld 
not  think  of  staying  away  herself,  nor  of  withholding  any  of  her  family. 
I  have  understood,  that  since  the  King  hM  been  upon  (he  thnme,  hs 
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hu  presented  to  the  Tenerable  BiBlwp  Flaget  a  clock  for  hie  caihednl 
in  this  very  Baiidstown.  "  Who  knowa  what  to-morrow  ahall  bring 
forth!" 

At  Chilicothe  the  King  found  a  public  botue  kept  by  a  Mi. 
McDonald,  a  name  well  known  to  the  early  aettlen  of  that  place ;  and 
he  was  a  witoeaa  of  a  scene  which  the  progress  of  morals  and  man- 
ners has  since  rendered  a  rare  one,  in  that  place,  or  indeed  throngh- 
ovt  the  well  regolated  State  of  Ohio.  He  saw  a  fight  between  the 
landlord  and  some  one  who  frequented  hia  house  ;  in  which  the  formei 
would  have  suffered  if  the  King  had  not  interfered  to  separate  the 
combatants.  The  second  in  command,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battles  of  Flenrus  and  Jenuppes,  performed  in  the  ancient  capital 
«f  the  North  Western  Territory — the  office  of  mediator  between  two 
rival  powers !  At  Zanesville  the  par^  found  the  comfortable  cabin 
of  Mr.  Mclntire,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  King's  me- 
mory, and  whose  house  waa  a  favorite  place  of  rest  and  refreshment 
for  all  the  travellers  who,  at  this  early  period,  were  compelled  to 
traverse  that  part  of  the  country.  And  if  these  pages  should  meet  the 
syes  of  any  of  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  passed  many  a  plea- 
sant  hour  under  the  roof  of  this  uneducated,  but  truly  worthy  and  re- 
^>ectaUe  man,  he  trusts  they  will  unite  in  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

At  Pittsburg  the  Iravellera  rested  several  days  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance vriih  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  with  Generd 
Neville,  so  well  known  for  his  respectability  and  amiable  qualities. 
They  met  there  Mr.  Brackenridge,  afterwards  Judge  Brackemidge, 
whose  peculiar  characteristics  were  equally  visible  in  his  ruabling 
satire,  called  "  Modem  Chivalry,"  and  in  hia  personal  eccentricities, 
both  ss  a  lawyera  and  a  magistrate ;  but  withal  a  man  of  genius,  of 
Dnquestioned  probity,  and  of  much  intelligence.  Many  a  pregnant 
anecdote  of  his  wit  and  oddity  was  circjulsted  among  the  bench  and 
bar  at  that  eariy  period  in  the  history  of  Western  jurisprudence ;  and 
I  might  appeal  to  aome  yet  well  remembered  ftiends,  who  still  snrviTo 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  who  have  no  doubt  preserved  these  reminis- 
cences of  departed  mirth.  This  was  the  Judge  who,  with  &  chivalry 
equal  to  that  of  the  hero  of  his  own  story,  requested  to  be  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  because  that  high 
body  had  instituted  an  impeachment  against  his  judicial  brethren ;  and 
who  escaped  the  efiect  of  his  temerity — which  led,  not  to  the  process  he 
courted,  but  to  an  address  from  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature for  his  removal — byalezicographica]  decision  of  the  GoveTnor, 
McKean,  who  said,  he  would  let  the  General  Assembly  know,  that 
the  constitutional  "  may  "  meant  "  toon't."  The  King  has  preserved  a 
distinct  impression  of  the  peculiar  mental  features  of  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge ;  and  though  these  may  not  oflen  be  found  among  judicial  func- 
tionariea  of  the  present  day,  they  were  not  unknown  at  that  time. 

Your  Solons  snd  Jnitiniana  now  upon  the  stage  must  look  back 

•sic 
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with  foibeusnce  upon  some  tndu  of  lerity  of  theii  predeceBSOis  in  ' 
juiiBprudence  viho  cut  the  firtt  legal  bush  in  the  West.  A  solemn 
demeanot  and  official  gravity  may  became  the  profusion  in  these  com- 
fortaUe  days  of  its  existence ;  hot  in  those  by-gone  times,  when  the 
Judge  and  tiie  lawyer  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  one  and  two 
hundred  miles  to  a  Court,  mnd  then  to  another  and  another  yet,  and 
throngb  woods,  fcdlowing  merely  a  bridle  path,  crossing  the  swollen 
streams  upcm  their  horses  while  swimming,  and  thrown  together  at 
night  into  a  small  cabin,  the  school  of  Democritus  had  far  more  dis- 
ciples among  them  than  that  of  Heraclitus.  I  hare  certainly  been  in 
much  greater  peril  since,  but  with  respect  to  a  real  nonplusk — (my 
Western  frieikds  will  understand  me) — the  crowning  incident  of  my 
life  was  upon  the  bank  of  Scioto  Salt  Creek,  suddenly  raised  by  a 
heavy  rain,  in  which  I  had  been  unhorsed  by  the  breaking  of  the  sad- 
dle girths.  My  steed  was  a  bad  swimmer,  who,  instead  of  advancing 
after  losing  his  footing,  amused  himself  by  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  leaping  with  his  utmost  force ;  and  this  new  equestrian  feat  be 
continued,  till  rider,  saddle,  saddle-bags,  and  blankets,  were  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  the  recusant  animal  emerged  upon  one  side  of  the 
creek,  and  the  luckless  traveller  crawled  out  upon  the  other,  as  he 
best  could  ;  while  the  luggage  conunenced  its  journey  for  New  Or- 
leans. It  aj^ars  to  me  now,  that  a  more  dripping  spectacle  of  de- 
spair was  never  exhibited,  than  I  presented,  while  surveying,  many 
miles  from  a  house,  this  shipwreck  of  my  travelling  fortunes. 

These,  however,  were  the  troubles  of  the  day  ;  but  oh !  they  were 
recompensed  by  the  comforts  of  the  evening,  when  the  hospitable 
cabin  and  the  warm  lire  greeted  the  baveller ! — ^when  a  ^orious  sup- 
per was  ^read  before  him — turkey,  venison,  bear's  meat,  fresh  butter, 
hot  com  bread,  sweet  potatoes,  apple  sauce,  and  pumpkin  bmter !  The 
sturdy  English  moralist  may  talk  of  a  Scotch  suffer  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  who  never  sat  dovm  to  that  meal  in  the  West  for^  years  ago, 
has  never  seen  the  perfection  of  gastronomy.  And  then  the  animated 
conversation  succeeded  by  a  floor  and  a  blanket,  and  a  refreshing 
sleep! 

The  pitniitive  court-house,  too,  built  of  laga,  and  neither  chinked 
nor  danbed,  but  with  respectable  interstices  big  enough  to  allow  die 
passage  of  a  man,  is  anoUier  permanent  c^ect  in  this  group  of  recol- 
lections. And  in  this  aanctvary,  as  welt  as  in  the  public  honseSr  ' 
the  court  and  bar,  and  suitors  and  witnesses,  were  mingled  in  inde- 
scribable confusion. 

Strange  scenes  sometimes  occurred  under  thve  circumstanoes, 
and  a  characteristic  anecdote  is  vM  of  General  Jackson,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  disf^yed  his  usual  firmness,  by  compellhig  die  sub- 
mission of  a  noisy  braggadocio  who  had  interrupted  the  Court,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  effints  o(  die  officers  M  t^preliend  him. 

I  recollect  a  siiuilu  incident  which  to(4  place  in  a  small  village 
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upon  die  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Conit  was  in  Bession,  and  Uk 
pteaidingofficeiwas  a  Colonel  P*****,  a  man  of  great  reBoIution,  and 
of  a  herculean  -fTame.  A  peraon  entered  the  Court  Cabin  and  by 
bia  noise  put  a  slop  to  the  proceedings.  He  was  ordered  oat,  and 
the  Sheriff  attempted  to  remove  him ;  but  be  put  himself  upon  his 
reterved  rights,  and  made  such  a  vigonniB  resistance,  that  the  officei 
retired  from  the  contest.  Coloaol  p*  ■  ■  •  •  descended  from  the  beich, 
coolly  look  off  his  coat,  gare  the  brawler  a  sersre  beating,  and  after 
patting  him  out  of  the  house,  resumed  bis  garment  and  his  seat,  and 
continued  his  judicial  functions. 

As  I  may  never  have  so  favorsble  an  opportunity  of  relating  anoihei 
anecdote,  characteristic  of  these  times,  and  which  I  have  long  pre- 
served in  my  momory,  I  will  inflict  it  upon  you  now.  The  principal 
aclor  in  the  scene  was  my  early,  and  has  been  my  conslaat,  friend, 
and  is  yet  pursuing  his  profession  in  the  north  part  of  Ohio,  respected 
by  all  who  know  him.  Should  these  sketches  meet  hia  eye,  while 
they  recall  one  of  the  laughable  scenes  of  bis  youth,  they  will  recall, 
I  hope,  the  memory  of  the  writer. 

This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  a  cause  which  came  on  for  trial, 
but  in  which  I  have  always  suspected  be  was  not  prepared.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  and  gravely  observed ,  that  his  cUent  wss  ready,  but  that 
the  members  of  the  Court  were  loo  much  intoxicated — (be  used  a  worse 
word  than  ihat)— to  perform  their  duties,  snd  he  therefore  movod  thek 
Honors  to  adjourn.  For  my  own  part  1  did  not  believe  the  cha>g»— 
at  any  rate  to  the  extent  thus  boldly  made ;  and  I  thougttt  the  object 
of  niy  free-spoken  friend  was,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  confusion,  to  retire 
fnmi  the  field  with  his  csuse  untried  and  bis  honor  untouched.  The 
matter  passed  off  as  a  godd  joke — the  Court  actually  adjourning — 
and  the  story  is  perhaps  yet  preserved  smong  the  judicial  traditionB 
of  Wood  County  in  Western  Virginia.  I  give  the  name  of  the  plsce, 
lest  some  of  your  chiralric  readers  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  should 
suppose  that  such  a  fact  could  only  have  happened  in  the  barbarotu 
country  North  of  the  Ohio.  This  same  county  was  also  the  resk- 
dence  of  Colonel  p«  •  •  •  •. 

I  have  deeply  regretted  to  leam  by  the  public  journals,  that  one  of 
the  judges  of  that  period  weU,  known  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  and  put^ 
lie  of  Ohio,  has  been  lately  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness. 
He  has  lelt  few  more  pleasant  companions  behind  him.  Called  young 
to  a  judicial  station,  he  brought  to  it  great  quickness  of  perceptioi^ 
much  fimmesB  of  character  and  unquestioned  integrity,  together  with 
a  moderate  kaowjedge  of  his  profession.  But  he  had  great  wit  and 
the  most  imperturbabte  good  humor ;  and  although  so  much  of  a 
hypochondriac,  that  he  always  carried  a  travelling  apothecsiy's  shop 
with  him,  he  found  causes  of  merriment  in  almost  all  that  happened. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  sad  in  hia  presence,  and  the  first  President  of 
the  third  judicial  circuitof  Ohio,  under  the  Constitution,  was  equally 
esteemed  as  a  judge,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  companion. 
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"  A  mvirier  mt-a, 
Witliiri  th*  limiti  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  DSTor  knew  viLhil !" 

Althou^  one  of  the  renums  of  that  period  ot/orentie  adrenturea,  t 
am  fsr  enougli  separated  from  it,  kad  from  the  acenes  of  their  occur- 
rence, by  time  tad  space,  to  speak  of  the  actors  without  the  charge 
of  vanity  or  prejudice  ;  aad  after  having  since  surveyed  life  in  the  four 
tpKOlera  of  the  ^obe,  I  am  free  to  declare,  that  in  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  the  Bar  of  Ohio,  between  1600  and  1812| 
t^esented  in  many  of  its  members  the  beat  specimeos  of  human  nature. 

But  my  bneineaB  is  with  the  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour* 
bra,  and  not  with  reminiscences  of  legal  life  in  the  West,  though  the 
eccentricities  of  Judge  Brackenridge  have  thrown  me  back  upm 
events  long  since  passed.  While  the  King  was  at  Pittsbui^,  an  amn** 
ing  incident  happened,  which  was  connected  with  one  of  our  cotm* 
trymen  who  subsequently  acquired  much  distinction  for  the  enterfffiss 
and  military  qualities  he  displayed,  in  conducUng  an  expedition  from 
Egypt  to  Deme,  to  co-operate  Widi  our  naval  forces  in  an  attack  upon 
that  city.  This  was  General  Eaton,  who,  taking  hi>  seat  one  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table,  where  were  assembled  the  King  aud  hie 
brothers,  and  the  boardera  of  the  house,  colled  a  female  aerrant  to 

him,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice :  "  You  gave  me  a  d dirty  room, 

and  a  d dirty  bed,  laat  night."    The  landlord  who  had  heard  the 

observation,  or  to  whom  it  was  repeated,  immediately  made  his  a[^ 
pearance,  and  walking  up  to  General  Eaton,  said :  "  You  have  had  a 

d diity  room,  and  a  d dirty  bed,  and  as  I  keep  a  d dirty 

bouse,  you  will  walk  out  of  it."  And  out  of  it  he  was  indeed  compel- 
led to  go. 

From  Pittsburg  the  par^  travelled  to  Erie,  and  thence  down  the 
lake  shore  to  Buffalo.  At  Cattarangus  they  found  a  band  of  Seneca 
Indiana,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  a  night's  hospitality ;  for  there 
were  then  few  habitations  but  Indian  wigwams  upon  the  borders  of 
our  internal  seas,  and  stilt  fewer  vessels,  except  birch  canoes,  which 
sailed  over  their  waves.  AatODg  this  band  was  an  old  woman,  takea 
prisoner  many  a  long  year  before,  and  now  habitu^ed  to  her  fate  and 
contented  with  it.  She  was  a  naliTe  of  Germany,  and  yet  retained 
some  recollection  of  her  native  language  and  country;  aud  the  faint, 
though  sliU  abiding,  feeling  which  CMinected  her  present  condition 
with  her  past,  led  hei  to  take  an  interest  in  the  three  young  stnmgen 
who  talked  to  her  in  that  language  aikl  of  that  conoby ;  and  she  ex- 
etted  herself  to  render  their  short  residence  among  her  friends  sm 
comfortable  aa  possible.  The  Chief  assured  the  travellers,  that  he 
would  be  peiMmaliy  responsible  for  every  article  they  might  entrust 
to  his  caie ;  but  that  he  would  not  answer  for  his  people,  unless  this 
precaution  was  used.  Accordingly  everything  was  deposited  with 
the  Chief,  saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  clothes,  and  money.     All  which 
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being  faithfully  produced  in  the  momtng,  the  day's  journey  waa  com- 
menced ;  but  the  party  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  their  route,  when 
they  miased  a  favorite  dog,  which  they  had  not  snppoeed  to  be  in- 
clttded  in  the  list  of  contraband  articles,  requiring  a  d^poaite  in  Hob 
aboriginal  custom-house,  and  had  therefore  left  at  liberty.  He  waa 
a  singularly  beautiful  animal,  and  having  been  the  companion  in  im- 
priaonment  of  the  two  younger  biothera  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Jean, 
they  vere  much  attached  to  him.  The  King  immediately  letnmed 
to  seek  and  reclaim  the  dog,  and  the' Chief,  without  th«  slightest  em- 
barrassment, said  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  representations :  "  If  you 
had  entrusted  the  dog  to  me  last  night,  he  would  have  been  ready  for 
you  this  morning,  but  we  will  find  him  !"  And  he  immediately  went 
to  a  kind  of  closet,  shut  in  t^  a  board ;  and  (m  his  removing  this,  the 
faithful  sjiimal  leaped  out  upon  liis  masters. 

I  do  not  know  thai  the  Lacedemonian  code  of  morala,  regarding 
larceny,  has  been  ibrmally  adopted  by  any  of  our  Indian  tribes,  but  cne 
thing  is  ceTtain,that  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  very  few 
Indians  can  be  found  who  will  not  steal  from  a  white  man,  when  they 
are  not  apprehensive  of  detection,  and  who  are  not  proud  of  cheating 
the  Tshin-o-ke-mann.* 

The  travellers  pursued  their  way  to  Bufialo,  and  frcMn  there  crossed 
to  Fort  Erie,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  American  side  intercq)tuig 
aU  direct  communicatioa  between  Bufialo  and  the  Cataract.  Gmng 
and  returning  they  slept  at  Chippewa,  since  immortalized  in  om:  miU- 
tary  annals  by  one  of  the  most  briUiant  feats  of  arms  which  have  shed 
their  lustre  upon  our  history. 

From  Bufialo  they  proceeded  to  Canandaigua,  through  a  country 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  paths,  rather  than  roads,  which  to 
this  day  seem  to  furnish  the  King  with  his  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is 
marshy  and  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  in  tnvelling.  In  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  this  worst  of  roads,  they  met  Mr.  Alexander  Baring, 
the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  whom  the  King  had  known  at  Philadcd- 
phia,  where  he  had  married  a  daoghter  of  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Baring 
was  on  a  vish  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  having  almost  e^iausted  his 
patience,  at  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  difficulties  he  bad  encoun- 
tered, he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Niagara  itself  would  fuiTush  an 
adequate  recompense  for  the  fatigue  and  privation  neceasary  to  reach 
it.  Mr  Jeflerson,  after  describing  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Bhie  Ridge  at  Harper's  Feny,  with  great  beauty  and  animation, 
adds,  that  many  a  one  has  lived  and  died  within  a  short  distance  of 
this  sublime  scene,  wiihoot  ever  visiting  it.  And  a  nmilar  remade 
has  often  been  made  respecting  Niagara,  tncluding  even,  vrithin  the 
circle  of  insensibility,  persom  who  had  beard  the  noise  of  the  Cata- 
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net  during  many  yeats  of  their  lives.  I  should  not  like  to  Tmch  for 
the  truth  of  the  latter  ciicumatance,  probably  introduced  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  Albeit  endowed  with  a  reasonable  ah&ie  of 
curiosity,  and  having  the  bump  of  locomotion  pretty  well  developed, 
and  though  I  have  visited  and  anireyed,  once  and  again,  both  of  these 
stupendous  works  of  nature,  and  have  retired  with  the  most  powetfol 
emotions,  still  I  must  say,  that  I  should  have  felt  all  the  impatiencfl 
that  Mr.  Baring  manifested,  and  probably  more.  And  I  am  certain 
that  in  making  such  a  pilgrimage,  to  such  a  distance  and  under  such 
circumstances,  he  displayed  more  enterprise  and  perteverence  than 
have  fallen  to  any  lot.  However  this  may  be,  the  trayellers,  aAer  a 
few  moments'  conversation  in  the  swamp,  pursued  their  respective 
mutes — Mr.  Baring  telling  the  King,_that  he  had  left  an  almost  im- 
passable road  behind  him,  and  the  King  answering  by  the  comfMtabla 
assurance,  that  Mr.  Baring  would  find  no  better  one  before  him. 

They  continued  their  route  to  Geneva,  where  they  procured  a  boat 
and  embarked  upon  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  they  ascended  to  iu 
head ;  and  from  here  they  made  their  way  to  Tioga  Point  upon  dta 
Susquehannah — each  of  U)s  travellers  carrying  his  baggage  for  the 
last  twenty-five  miles,  upon  his  back.  The  load  was  no  doubt  heavy, 
and  the  task  laborious  ,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  ^ 
burden  which  the  King  now  bears — and  luckily  for  his  country  and 
for  Enrope — is  more  oppressive  than  the  weight  which  the  Duke  of 
of  Orieans  carried  through  the  forests  and  over  the  hills  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah. From  Tioga,  the  party  descended  the  river  in  a  boat  to 
Wilkesbarre,  and  thence  they  crossed  the  country  to  Philadelphia. 

I  have  foimd  in  a  French  publication  a  letter  dated  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  I4lh  of  August,  ]797,writtenby  the  Due  de  Aton^Mnsieriohia 
rister,  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Orleans,  in  which  he  describes  the 
incidents  and  impressions  of  this  journey.  Having  ascertained  front 
the  proper  quarter  that  this  letter  is  a  genuine  cute,  I  have  thought  that 
an  extract  from  it  would  not  be  unacceptable,  and  here  it  A^ws : 

"  I  hope  you  received  the  letter  which  we  wrote  you  from  Pitts* 
burg,  two  months  since.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  great  jour- 
ney, that  we  finished  fifteen  days  ago.  It  took  us  four  months.  We 
travelled,  during  that  time,  a  thousand  leagues,  and  always  upon  the 
same  horses,  except  the  last  hnndred  leagues,  which  we  performed 
partly  by  water,  partiy  on  foot,  partly  upon  hired  horses,  and  partly  in 
the  stagt*  or  public  conveyance.  We  have  seen  many  Indians,  and 
we  remained  several  days  in  their  country.  They  received  na  with 
great  kindness,  and  our  national  ehuacter  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  good  recei^ioH,  for  they  love  the  French.  After  them,  we  found  * 
the  PaOa  of  Niagara,  which  I  wrote  you  from  Pittsburg  we  were  about 
to  visit,  &e  most  interesting  object  upon  our  journey.    It  is  the  most 
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■nriffising  and  majestic  Bpectacte  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  s  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  (Fivnch)  feet  high,  and  the  roLume  of  water  is  im- 
mense, since  it  is  the  whole  River  St.  Lawreace,  which  ptecipitatea 
itself  at  this  place.  I  have  taken  a  sketch  of  it,  and  I  intend  to  paint 
a  j«H(mA«*  from  it,  which  my  deai  litde  sister  will  certainly  see  at  onr 
tender  mother's ;  but  it  is  not  yet  commenced,  and  will  take  me  mnch 
tiiQe,  for  linly  it  is  no  small  work. 

*'  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  trv 
vel  in  this  country,  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  passed  foor- 
leen  nights  in  the  wooda,  devoured  by  all  kinds  of  insects,  aftw  being 
wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able  to  dry  ourselves ;  and  eating 
pork,  and  sometimes  a  little  salt  beef,  and  com  bread." 
<  On  their  return  to  Philadelphia,  the  biothers  found  their  finances 
so  exhausted,  that  they  could  not  quit  the  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever.  But  their  mother  having  recovered  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  family,  hastened  to  send  them  the  neceseary  resources ; 
and  in  September  they  undertook  another  excuraion,  which  thia  ^me 
led  them  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  Staiea.  They  proceeded 
to  New  York,  and  thence  by  the  Sound  to  Providence  and  Bosum. 
In  this  metropolis  of  New  England  they  remained  some  time,  greatly 
satisfied  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
King  yet  speaks  of  General  Knox,  Coltmel  Pickering,  Mr.  Otis,  and 
others,  whom  he  met  here.  They  ctrntinued  their  journey,  by  the 
way  of  Newburyport  and  Ponsmomh,  to  Portland ;  and  bom  this  last 
{dace  they  returned  to  Boston,  and  thence  took  the  route  by  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  and  New  London,  to  New  York.  Govemei  Clintoa, 
Judge  J^,  Cohmel  Burr,  «nd  Cokmel  Hamilton,  appear  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  King. 

While  at  New  Ywk,  the  brothers  leaned  from  the  public  papen 
that  a  new  law  had  juat  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  yet  remaining  in  France,  from  that  cmmtry ;  and 
that  their  mother  had  been  deported  to  Spain.  Their  object  was  now 
to  join  her ;  but  owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  the  war 
between  England  and  Spain,  this  object  was  not  easily  attained.  To 
avoid  the  French  cniisera  upon  the  coast,  they  determined  to  repair 
ID  New  Orleans,  and  there  te  find  a  conveyance  for  Harkna,  vriieikde 
they  thought  they  couM  reach  the  mother  cooatry.  They  set  out 
therefore  for  Ptosbmg  oq  the  10th  of  Decasdter,  1797;  and  upon  the 
nnd,  fatigued  with  travelling  on  horseback,  they  purchased  a  wagon, 
and  harnessing  their  horeea  to  it,  and  placing  their  luggage  wi^iin, 
they  continued  their  route  more  comfortably.  They  arrived  at  Car- 
lisle on  Saturday,  when  the  inhabitants  oi  the  neigUwiiBg  cotmtry 
^^ared  to  have  entered  the  town  for  some  ptupoaes  of  fauainess  or 
pleasure,  and  drove  np  to  a  public  bouse,  near  which  was  a  tnm^  for 
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die  reception  of  the  osta  which  tnveUen  might  be  diapoaed  to  give  to 
their  hones,  without  pnttiDg  them  into  the  stable.  A  qtumtity  of  oUe 
WM  procured  by  the  part^'and  pouied  into  the  trough,  and  the  bita 
were  taken  from  the  horses'  moutha,  to  enable  them  to  eat  freely. 
The  King  took  his  position  in  the  wagon,  looking  round  him ;  when 
the  bMsea  being  auddeuly  fiightened,  ran  away  with  the  wagtut, 
which,  passing  over  a  slump,  was  broken,  and  iq>set.  The  King  was 
thrown  out,  and  somewhat  injured.  la  eaily  life,  be  had  luckily  been 
tanght  a  little  of  everything ;  and  among  other  acquirements,  he  was 
•Ue  to  opens  vein  quite  nr^icoZIy.  He  is  said  to  carry  a  lancet  with 
him  in  all  his  excursions,  and  an  incident  of  recent  occurrence  shows 
that  this  precaution  is  a  wise  and  humane  one.  I  have  seen  at  oar 
Minister'a  an  engraving,  preaented  to  him  by  one  of  the  Royal  family, 
which  represMits.the  King  in  the  act'of  Ueeding  his  oourier,  who  had 
been  thrown  &om  bis  horae  and  seriously  hurt.  The  Dnke  of'Oi^ 
leans  is  supporting  the  sufierei,  while  the  King's  suite  suirounds  the 
groupe — some  of  them  aiding  in  the  operation,  and  others  looking  on 
with  much  interest  depicted  in  the  countenaocea.  AmcHig  the  latter, 
Haisbal  Sault,  and  General  Beroard,  heretofore  in  our  service,  an 
easily  distinguish^le.  The  ladies  of  the  family  occupy  the  carriagv 
in  the  back  ground,  regarding  the  scene  with  that  s<dicitude  they 
always  nunifest  when  there  is  any  question  of  human  suffering.  I 
do  not  know  bow  it  is  with  others,  but  this  simple  and  touching  ropie- 
senlation  moves  me  more  than  the  immense  pictures  of  Versailles 
whure  the  canvass  has  recorded  all  the  mihtary  gloriea  of  France. 

But  to  return  to  Carliale  and  the  wanderers.  The  King  immediate^ 
perceived  that  his  sitnstion  required  be  should  be  bled ;  and  making 
his  way,  as  he  best  could,  to  the  tavern,  he  requested  pennissicm  of 
the  landhnd  to  perform  the  operation  in  his  house,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  linen  and  vraler.  The  family  was  kind,  and  supfdied  him  with 
everything  he  requited ;  and  he  soon  relieved  himself  by  losing  % 
quantity  of  blood.  The  circnmstances,  however,  bsd  sttracted  gene- 
ral attention,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  lo  the  wagon,  and  of  the 
injury  to  the  traveller,  and  stiil  more  from  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  anto-phlebotomy ;  and  a  large  crowd  had  effected  in  the 
tavern  to  watch  the  rasnlt  of  the  operation.  About  tbia  period,  the 
New  ficgUnd  States  were  sending  out  those  swarms  of  emigrants  la 
Ohio,  who  went  to  lay  down  the  forests  befbro  them,  and  to  build  up 
their  fixtones  in  the  Wast.  The  King  speaks  English  as  well  as  an 
Ammican  or  an  En^iabman,  and  no  accent  would  betray  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman.  It  ia  probable,  the  curiouB  spectatora  thought  be  was 
a  Yankee  doctor,  going  to  the  West  to  eat^^h  himself,  and  to  vrad' 
medical  skill  and  galmioala.  Apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
gical ability  which  the  new  Escnlsiniis  had  just  displayed,  they  pro- 
posed to  bim  to  remain  at  Cariisle,  and  to  commence  there  his  {ho- 
{MuioDal  career,  prtimiaing  to  em^oy  htm,  and  asouring  him,  that  Ida 
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proflpect  of  BnccesB  wotild  be  much  more  &TOrabIe  than  in  the  regions 
beyond  the  mounluns. 

When  onr  pu^  reKched  PiReburg,  tfaey  found  die  MoDongsfaela 
frozen,  but  the  Alle^iuiy  open.  They  purchased  a  keel>boat,  then 
tying  in  the  ice ;  and  vitb  much  labor  sod  difficulty  transported  it  to 
the  point,  and  there  embarked,  with  three  persons  to  aid  them  in 
their  navigation,  and  descended  the  Ohio.  Before  arriring  U  Wheel- 
ing, the  river  became  entirely  obstructed  by  the  ice,  and  they  were 
Gompelledtoland  and  remain  some  days.  They  found  Major  F**"**, 
an  officer  of  the  Army,  charged  with  despatches  for  the  posts  below, 
detained  at  the  same  place.  On  examining  the  rirer  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  they  ascertained  that  the  region  of  ice  extended  only 
obout  three  miles,  and  Icept  themselves  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  tlie  first  opening  which  should  appear.  This  aoon  came,  and  they 
passed  (hrongh,  and  continued  their  Toy^e;  but  Major  F******,  who 
had  not  been  equally  alert,  miaaed  die  opportunity,  and  remained 
blockaded.  He  did  not  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  river  till  three 
weeks  after  our  travellers.  He  merited,  if  not  the  same  reward,  one 
of  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  was  suggested  for  his  commander. 
General  Wilkinson,  when  this  officer  was  despatched  by  Genwa] 
Gates  to  cany  to  Congress  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga ; 
and  who  loitered  upon  the  way,  till  the  whole  country  had  learned 
the  event,  and  till  Congress  had  lost  itself  in  conjectnrea,  wondering 
that  the  General  had  not  transmitted  the  official  report  of  his  success. 
When  the  tardy  mesaengei  arrived,  there  was  a  question  of  confer- 
ring upon  him  a  reward,  agreeably  to  the  established  usage.  In  the 
discussion  a  shrewd  member  proposed  to  decree  him  a  pair  of  leaden 
spurs.     Major  F**""  might  have  claimed  a  leaden  paddle. 

At  Marietta,  the  par^  stopped  and  landed ;  and  from  a  circumst«)M» 
connected  with  the  King's  recollection  of  this  town,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  facnlQr  of  memory  which  he  poesessea  in 
a  most  extraordinary  degree.  I  have  heard,  from  many  persons 
entitled  to  all  credit,  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  an 
extent  rarely  to  be  found  in  life.  You  have  remarked,  in  the  courae 
of  this  nanatire,  the  names  of  the  various  [daces  which  the  King 
visited,  and  of  the  many  persons  with  whom  lie  was  brought  into 
contact  Recollect,  that  these  journeys  were  performed  forty  years 
ago,  and  that  many  of  these  towns  had  been  then  recently  ^d  out, 
imd  consisted  only  of  a  few  cabins.  Recollect  also,  that  some  of  the 
persons  whose  names  are  here  given  were  without  any  paiticnlar 
claims  to  remembrance ;  and  added  to  these  facto,  that  yon  have  not 
a  tithe  of  the  names  of  men  and  places  which  the  King  lus  preserved 
in  bia  recollections  of  our  conntiy  |  and  then  consider,  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  I  had  these  anecdotes  has  assured  me  of,  that  in 
recounting  what  he  had  seen  and  d<me  in  the  United  States,  the 
King  never  hesitated  a  moment,  bnt  spoke  with  aa  much  accuncy 
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as  if  he  had  had  a  wiittea  memDiandiun  before  him.  And  when, 
anxnig  other  queedoiiB,  he  asked  the  King :  "  At  what  time  did  yoa 
embaik  at  Hainburg?" — and  he  answered:  "On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  on  boud  the '  AraeriGan,'  Ci^.  Eving,  and  I  was  twent^- 
seren  d&ja  on  the  passage,"-— my  informant  confesses  he  listened  widi 
soipriae.  I  have  heaid,  iiom  &  perfectly  authentic  source,  uioiher 
anecdote  proving  the  same  power.  Mr.  Hn^es,  onr  Charge  at 
Stockholm,  was  presented  to  the  King  in  Jnly  bat.  The  Explication 
for  this  purpose  was  made  by  the  Minister  in  the  usual  way  in  a 
letter  to  the  proper  officer.  The  King,  of  course,  knew.  <Mdy  thai 
Mt.  Hughes,  the  American  Charge  in  Sweden,  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  As  our  Minister,  followed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  entered 
the  door  of  the  saloon  of  reception,  the  King  met  them,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  former,  he  said :  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Hnghes,  but  I  regret  to  learn  that  my  Mend  General 
Smith  is  dead."  The  Minister,  though  he  knew  Mr.  Hughes  was 
the  son-in-law  of  General  Smith,  was  yet  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture, by  what  association  the  name  of  the  worthy  veteran  was  recalled 
at  that  moment,  never  presuming  that  the  coimexian  could  be  known 
to  the  King.  But  on  retiring  the  mystery  was  disclosed,  and  the 
power  of  the  King's  memory  exhibited,  by  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Hughes ;  who  stated,  that  at  the  Palais  Royal,  nine  years  before, 
when  the  King  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  been  presented  to  him, 
and  had  then'  told  bim  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  General  Smith. 
And  during  those  nine  years,  what  events  had  not  happened  to  the 
King,  to  drive  such  a  circumstance  imm  his  recollection ! 

The  King  once  asked  my  informant,  if  he  was  ever  in  Marietta. 
As  it  happened,  this  gentleman  had  spent  some  years  in  the  early  part 
of  his  Ufe  there,  and  was  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "  And 
did  you  know,"  said  the  King,  "  a  French  baker  there,  named  Thiety  "i" 
This  gentleman  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  ao  answered  the  in- 
qoiiy.  "  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  I  once  ran  away  with  him," — and 
then  proceeded  to  explain,  that  in  descending  the  Ohio  he  had  sto^H 
ped  at  Marietta,  and  gone  into  the  town  in  search  of  bread.  He  was 
referred  to  this  same  Mr.  'fhiery,  and  the  baker  not  having  a  atock  on 
hand,  set  himself  to  work  to  heat  his  oven  in  order  to  sni^y  the  ap* 
plicant.  While  this  process  was  going  oa,  the  King  walked  over  the 
town,  and  visited  the  interesting  ancient  remains  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Western  part  of  it,  near  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
whose  history  and  objects  have  given  rise  to  snch  various  and  im- 
aatisfactory  speculations.  The  Kii%  took  a  aketch  of  some  of  these 
works,  which  are  indeed  amongthe  most  extensive  of  their  class,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  basin  of  Ae  Mississippi.  On  his  return, 
he  found  the  ice  in  the  Muskingum  vrpcai  the  point  of  breaking  up, 
and  Mr.  Thiery  so  late  in  his  operations,  that  he  bad  barely  time  to 
leap  into  the  boat,  with  the  bread,  before  they  were  compelled  td  leave 
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the  shore,  that  they  might  precede  the  maos  of  ice  which  wa«  enter- 
ing (he  Ohio.  Theii  French  friend  bore  hia  misfortune  Uke  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  though  he  mourned  over  the  supposed  grief  of  his  faith- 
ful wife,  he  still  urged  the  rowers  to  exert  themselTes  in  order  to 
pUce  his  young  countrymen  beyond  the  chance  of  injuiry.  They 
were  finally  succeuful,  end  aAei  some  time  the  good  man  was  token 
Bshore  by  a  csnoe  which  they  hailed,  well  estisfied  with  his  expedi- 
tioD.  The  travelleTB  continued,  iheii  voyage,  and  met  but  with  one 
sinister  accident.  By  the  inattention  of  the  helmsman  the  boat  struck 
a  tree,  and  stove  in  her  bows.  AU  the  crew,  princes  and  hired  men, 
wMit  to  worit,  and  after  twen^-foui  hpm«  the  damages  were  repaired, 
and  they  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1798. 

From  this  city,  they  embarked  on  board  an'  American  vessel  for 
Havana  ;  and  upon  their  passage  they  were  boarded  by  ui  English 
frigate,  under  French  colors.  Until  Ae  character  of  the  cruiaer  was 
ascertained,  the  three  brothers  were  apprehensive  that  they  mi^  be 
known  and  conducted  to  France.  However,  when  it  was  discovered, 
on  one  side,  that  the  visiter  was  an  Fnglish  ehip,  and,  on  (he  other, 
that  the  three  young  passengers  were  the  princes  of  the  Honso  of 
Oiieans,  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  Ctq^tain  hastened  to  receive 
them  on  board  his  vesael,  where  he  treated  them  with  distinctiim,  and 
then  conducted  them  to  Havana. 

But  before  the  King  left  the  American  ship,  he  witnessed  <me  of 
those  scenes  of  lawless  violence  which  marked  our  maritime  history  for 
many  years,  and  in  which  pubhc  law  and  private  liberty  were  equally 
sacrificed.  The  crew  was  mustered  upon  deck,  and  the  British  officer 
impressed  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and  took  them  on  board 
hi^  frigate,  to  fight  against  their  own  country,  or  any  other,  as  the  in- 
terest of  En^and,  or  the  orders  of  their  officers,  might  require.  It  is 
not  the  least  strange  of  all  the  strange  events  which  have  occored  in 
these  days  <£  change,  that  a  young  man,  a  passenger  on  board  an 
American  ship,  and  who  was  brou^  by  circumstances  into  contact 
with  the  practical  operation  of  the  cisim,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
to  take  from  oar  vessels  any  persons  sailing  under  our  flag,  should 
have  been  called  upon  many  years  after  by  the  English  Government, 
when  upon  the  throne  of  France,  to  disavow  the  forcible  abduction  of 
of  a  person  from  an  English  vessel.  But  this  time,  in  the  language  of 
the  hmnely  apologue,  it  was  the  other  oz  that  was  gored. 

The  discnsaitmB  in  the  Bri^h  Pariiamentupon  this  subject  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  be  adverted  to,  particularly  as  their  full  bearing 
npoD  this  questioo  of  impressment  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice it  is  justly  entitled  to.  During  die  French  naval  operations  be- 
fwe  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  an  English  packet  ship,  leaving  the  harbor, 
was  boarded  by  an  officer  from  the  blockading  squadron,  and  a  Mexi- 
can pilot  taken  from  her.     This  act^if  illeg^  violence  excited  a  great 
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aeuaation  in  England,  and  led  to  wum  ducnssions  in  P&diament. 
Upon  the  representations  of  the  English  GoTemment,  it  was  promptly 
disavowed  by  that  of  France.  To  those  who  recollect  with  what 
pertinacity  a  similar  right,  with  respect  to  our  vessels,  was  so  long 
claimed  and  exercised  by  (he  British  authorities,  the  remarks  I  shall 
quote,  and  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  most  disUaguished  states- 
men of  England,  will  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters 
in  the  whole  history  of  human  inconsistency. 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  there  was  the  same  burst  of  patriotic 
indignation.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  (he  old  doctrine,  hiit 
all  coincided  in  the  sentiment  that  (he  act  was  a  gross  outrage,  and  that 
the  British  flag  was  equally  a  protection  for  all  sailing  under  it,  whether 
in  public  or  priv^e  vessels.     I  shall  from  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said, — "  the  pilot  had  come  on  board  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag,  looking  to  that  flag  as  a  protection,  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  no  protection.  A  more  grave,  a  more  serious  out- 
rage or  insult  was  never  committed  against  this  country." 

Lord  Ellenborough  said, — "  that  no  French  officer  had  a  right  to 
board  a  British  merchantman,  and  take  a  man  from  her  in  any  part  of 
the  world." 

Lord  Brougham  said, — "  any  man  on  board  a  British  merchantman 
is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen's  ^g,  as  if  he  was  on 
board  the  Queen's  ahip.  And  there  is  no  difference,  if  a  man  be  taken 
from  a  merchantman  or  a  Queen's  ship,  if  it  be  an  English  vessel." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,-—"  that,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  yet  he  hoped 
for  that  of  preventing  the  principles  of  international  law  from  being 
unsettled  by  any  rash  or  unwarrantable  act,  and  to  prevent  the  enor- 
mous evils  which  must  ensue  if  the  British  flag  or  any  other  neutral 
flag  were  not  considered  a  safe  protection  to  those  who  sail  under  it 
— occupied  for  instance  in  delivering  the  ship  from  peril  in  the  capacity 
of  pilots — all  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction  would  remain  upon 

Sir  J.  Graham, — "  If  the  officer  gave  up  bis  pilot,  without  striking 
his  coloni  before  a  superior  force,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  put 
him  on  his  trial." 

Lord  Brougham,  on  another  day,  said, — "  that  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  was,  not  that  a  man  had  been  taken,  but  that  he  had  been  taken 
from  an  English  ship." 

The  Duko  of  Wellington  and  other  speakers  expressed  their  general 
cODcnrrence  in  theae  sentiments. 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  most  friendly  connexion  betwete 
our  country  and  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be 
prepared,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  make  any  reasonable  sacriflces  to 
preserve  it.  There  are  a  thousand  causes,  social  and  political,  bear- 
ing upon  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  give  to  these  re- 
lations a  character  of  great  interest  and  gravity.     The  present  condi- 
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tion  of  the  British  Islands  presents,  in  my  estinisdon,  not  only  a 
political  problem  of  the  highest  importance,  but  &  moral  phenomenon 
withont  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Occupying  only  the 
fourth  place  among  European  nations  in  the  scale  of  population,  which 
is  necessaiily  the  first  permanent  element  of  power — pressed  by  a 
debt  whose  interest  requires  more  than  one  half  of  the  public  revenue 
' — divided  by  internal  questions  of  polity,  discussed  with  the  greatest 
rehemence,  and.  bearing  upon  the  fundamental  instimtions  of  the 
country — poeaeBsed  of  a  laboring  class,  always  scantily  paid  and  sup- 
plied, and  frequently  without  work  or  provisions — and  having  in  at 
least  a  third  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Empire  a  people  of  &  different 
religious  laith,  and  always  Uable  to  be  excited  by  the  course  of  mea- 
sures which  ages  of  bad  government  have  heretofore  entailed  npoa 
them — the  British  nation  has  reached  an  elevation  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal power,  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious or  the  most  patriotic, — an  elevation  which  contrasts  powerfully 
with  the  partly  historical  and  partly  prophetical  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  beautiful  "  Notes  upon  Virginia,"  published  imme- 
diately aiVer  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  and  before  the  feelings  lo 
which  it  gave  birth  bad  aubsidcd  into  calmness  and  impartially.  "  Her 
philosophy,"  said  this  patriotic  and  able  statesman,  "  has  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  her  freedom  the  Atlantic,  and  herself  seems  fast  ap- 
proaching that  awful  dissolution  whose  results  it  is  not  ^ven  to  hnman 
foresight  to  scan."  I  quote  this  striking  sentiment  from  memory,  the 
original  passage  not  being  within  my  reach,  but  its  indignant  bearing 
was  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  in  early  youth,  that  I  Am 
small  risk  of  perverting  its  meaning.  Afterbeheving,  for  many  years, 
that  the  French  had  abstracted  from  England  all  her  philosophy  and 
we  all  her  freedom,  and  that  her  period  of  declension  had  commenced, 
I  have  teamed  to  look  upon  her  condition  with  a  truer  judgment,  and 
to  form  a  humbler  estimate  of  human  penetration.  I  have  learned 
that  she  has  much  sound  philosophy,  and  much  rational  freedom ;  and 
I  trust  that  gradual  meliorations  in  her  institutions  will  evince  the 
power  of^  the  former,  and  will  augment  the  latter ;  and  I  leave  all 
speculations  upon  her  fall  to  rasher  or  wiser  observers  than  I  am — 
contenting  myself  with  hoping  that  any  sinister  predictions  may  prove 
as  fallacious  for  the  future,  as  they  have  been  for  the  past. 

But  there  are  points  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  will  require  careful  wisdom  and  forbearance  lo 
avoid ;  and  there  is  none  more  certain  to  produce  the  roost  disastrous 
consequences,  than  the  practical  renewal  of  some  of  those  lawless 
maritime  claims  which  the  two  great  belligerents  that  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  world  asserted  and  enforced  with  a  pertina- 
city of  purpose,  and  contempt  of  pubUc  right,  which  distingnished 
that  remarkable  period  of  modem  history.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  may  consider  it  characteristic  of  our  times,  and  the  necessuy  re- 
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snlt  of  the  rapidity  with  which  great  erenta  succeed  one  another,  but  . 
80  it  is,  that  the  recollection,  if  not  the  knowledge,  of  roui^  circum- 
stances, important  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  profligate  conduct — it 
deserves  no  milder  term — of  the  two  great  belligerent  powers  towards 
ua  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  existing  generation. 

Many  incidents  of  daily  occurrence  sufficiently  evince  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single  Frenchman  who  knows, 
or  knowing  would  acknowledge,  the  magnitude  and  injustice  of  the 
warfare  which  the  Imperial  Decrees  waged  upon  our  commerce.  And 
one  may  trarel  from  Lille  to  MarseiUes  without  meetiDg  a  single  per- 
son who  appears  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  native  of  our  de- 
mand for  indemnification  for  these  outrages,  which  led  to  the  famous 
treaty  of  1831 .  If  you  explain  in  general  terms  to  a  well  informed 
man  the  ground  of  our  pressing  instances  for  compensation,  and  by 
way  of  argumentum  ad  Itominem  remark,  that  in  a  report  to  the  Enpe- 
lor,  made  by  the  Minister  of  State,  I  think  in  1811,  the  amount  of 
those  injuries  for  which  it  was  admitted  the  French  government 
was  responsible  was  estimated  at  more  than  double  the  sum  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty  of  indemnity — your  auditor  shrags  his  shoulders, 
and  does  not  beUeve  a  word  you  say, — but,  by  way  of  a  tHent  rv- 
tort  eourtemts,  he  thinks  all  the  harder  that  republics  are  ungrate* 
fbl ;  and  that  a  clearer  proof  of  this  well  established  political  axiom 
cannot  be  fomid,  than  in  the  demand  which  the  United  States  tmr^ 
ed  up  against  France,  after  the  aid  they  had  received  from  her  in 
thp  war  ot  the  Revolution.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  die  treaty  was 
ever  negotiated ;  and  aAer  the  negotiation,  I  wonder  it  was  executed. 
And  I  believe  the  latter  result  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed  lo 
the  good  iiuth  and  personal  influence  of  the  King.  But  to  an  illus- 
tration of  the  preceding  remarks.  I  know  a  fellow  countryman  here, 
who  had  ordered  some  articles  of  furniture ;  but  finding,  when  ihey 
were  brought,  that  they  were  badly  made,  he  declined  receiving  them. 
After  the  usual  discnssion  upon  these  occasions,  the  indignant  fabri* 
cant,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  his  nationality,  exclaimed:  "This  is 
very  ungenerons  treatment  after  France  has  given  to  your  country 
25,000,000  of  francs." — '  The  powers  of  namre  could  no  farther  go  !' 
I  vouch  to  you  for  the  inhstantial  truth  of  this  anecdote. 

I  had  a  conversation  recently  with  Mr,  Fry,  the  well  known  phi- 
lanthropist, in  which  a  similar  ignorance  was  manifested  respecting 
(his  very  topic  of  impressment  to  which  I  have  adverted.  The  cha- 
nders  of  this  good  man  and  of  his  estim^le  wife  are  well  known, 
and  are  so  far  public  property  as  to  exempt  any  aUnsion  to  them  from 
the  tAasf^tA  indelicacy.  They  were  recently  in  Puis,  engaged,  as 
they  always  are,  in  examining  the  causes  and  jHrogreas  of  human  vice 
and  misery,  with  the  noble  object  of  reclaiming  the  one,  and  of  allevia- 
ting the  other.  It  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  self-devotion  ;  but  after  all  it 
seems  to  me,  that  these  travelling  cmsadea  are  the  result  of  feeling, 
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nther  than  of  reflection ;  and  perhaps  a  liule  worldly  ambition,  an 
ambition  of  distinction,  mingles  with  holier  sentiments.  There  are 
few  whose  lot  \ua  been  cast  in  such  happy  places,  that  they  cannot  find 
vithin  the  immediate  circle  of  their  usual  Labors,  and  where  their  useM- 
ness  would  be  the  greatest,  objects  enough  of  human  wretchedness  to 
relieve,  without  going  to  the  equator  or  the  pole  upon  pilgrimages  of 
benevolence.  I  recollect  formerly,  when  aurveying  in  the  woods,  that 
after  taking  sight  at  a  distant  object  I  was  compelled  to  keep  my  eyes 
steadily  upon  it,  in  order  to  preserve  my  line,  and  this  too  in  utter 
disregard  of  what  was  benealh  my  feet,  at  the  expense  of  many  a  lall, 
and  at  the  risk  of  my  compass,  almost  as  important  to  me  as  my  neck. 
Some  of  our  philanthropists,  I  am  afraid,  have  in  like  manner  such 
diatant  objects  before  them,  upon  which  their  regards  are  so  steadily 
fixed,  that  they  ovedook  many  a  stumbling  block  which  lies  acTOOs 
their  route.  Mr.  Fry  had  discovered  the  mole  in  his  neighbor's  eye, 
if  he  had  neglected  the  beam  in  his  own.  He  had  found  in  the  United 
States  evils  enough  for  the  care  of  the  philanthropist ;  and  among 
other  aubjecta  of  anxiety,  he  pointed  out  the  late  increase  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  expressed  his  wonder  that  our  government  had  not  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  a  mutual  right  of  search,  which  England  had 
offered,  and  which  would  tend  so  powerfully  to  check  this  infamous 
traffic.  After  explaining  to  him,  that  we  were  the  first  nation  which 
had  interdicted  the  use  of  its  flag  to  this  commerce,  I  told  him,  that 
this  right  of  search,  oi  this  right  of  entering  our  vessels  for  one  pur- 
pose, which  might  lead  to  another,  was  a  subject  to  which  msny  years 
of  hard  experience  had  rendered  ua  very  sensitive.  That  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  his  government  had  arrogated  the  power  and  had  ex> 
eicised  it  too,  in  every  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  or  creek,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  where  an  English  armed  vessel  found  itself  in  contact  with 
an  unarmed  American  one,  to  send  on  board  the  latter  one  of  its  offi- 
cers, who  mustered  the  crew,  and  after  saying  to  whom  he  pleased, 
"you  are  a  British  subject,"  carried  off  with  him  every  one  against 
whom  he  chose  to  pronounce  this  death  knell  of  personal  liber^ ;  and 
diere  they  remuned  in  a  foreign  service,  till  death  or  a  peace  came 
to  relieve  them.  And  I  recalled  to  him  the  cool  metaphysics,  far 
surpassmg  the  subtlety  of  the  old  Aiistotehan  school,  by  which  this 
condnct  was  defended.  Driven  to  concede  that  the  law  of  nalions 
did  not  grant  to  a  belligerent  the  right  to  enter  a  neutral  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  impressmeutpthey  happily  discovered,  that  having  a  right 
to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  vessel,  or 
of  searching  for  contraband  articles,  when  once  on  hoard  for  a  lawful 
purpose,  they  might  then  look  ronnd  them  with  other  objects.  With- 
out evincing  any  unreascmable  jedousy,  I  told  him  I  thought  we 
might  very  properly  reject  any  proposition  which  would  open,  with  our 
own  consent,  our  merchant  vessels  to  the  English  military  marine. 
I  might  have  added,  that  oni  true  policy  waa  indicated  by  the  Scotch 
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emblem,  the  thistle,  and  the  Scotch  motto,  "  Noli  me  tangeie  " — ex- 
pressively rendered  by  "  Hands  off!" 

All  this  was  new  to  Mr.  Fry.  He  was  perfectly  conversant  wiUi 
black  slavery  in  the  United  States,  but  the  slavery  of  impressment  in 
his  own  country  bad  apparenily  scarcely  attracted  his  regard ;  and 
certainly  its  operations  upon  our  citizens,  with  all  its  horroia  and 
perils,  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  him. 

1  trust,  hereafler,  the  doctrine  so  generally  proclaimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Mexicut  pilot, 
tbnt  the  dag  protects  all  who  sail  under  it,  will  regulate  the  practice  . 
of  England  in  her  Aitnre  interconrse  with  other  nations.  But  should  this 
just  expectation  fail,  then  we  shall  have  but  one  measure  to  adopt,  and 
that  is  a  prompt  and  vigorous  resistance.  If  the  first  man  who  is  im- 
pressed from  an  American  vessel  be  not  demanded,  with  sn  instant 
preparation  for  the  vindication  of  the  national  honor,  and  if  (he  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  put  to  the  British  government,  asking  whether 
the  conduct  of  its  officer  is  approved,  be  not  answered  in  the  negative, 
accompuded  by  a  release  of  the  victim,  without  any  of  the  delays  oi 
tergiversaiions  ot  diplomacy,  then  if  we  do  not  seek  the  oidy  redress 
-which  remains  to  us,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  by  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  it,  we  shall  merit  the  contumely  of  the  world  ns  surety  as  we 
shall  receive  iL 

But  I  must  finish  my  task  by  presenting  to  your  readers  a  few  brief 
sketches  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Queen  was  a  daughter  of  that  King  of  Naples  who  was  driven 
from  his  continental  dominions  by  the  French,  and  took  refuge,  with 
his  family  and  court,  in  Sicily.  Here  the  King,  Louis  Philii^, 
theD  poor  and  in  exile,  married  her,  and  the  match  is  imderstood  to 
have  been  one  of  affection  on  both  sides,  and  never  has  true  affection 
been  better  rewarded.  The  thirtieth  aimiversary  of  their  union  has 
just  expired,  and  they  are  at  the  sununit  of  human  power,  with  a 
most  interesting  family  of  seven  children,  and,  as  is  known  to  every- 
body, with  the  warmest  attachment  to  each  other.  In  the  bitterness 
of  French  political  discussions — and  bitter  enough  they  are  indeed — 
no  whisper  of  calumny  has  ever  been  heard  against  the  Queen  ;  and 
one  who  could  pass  through  this  ordeal  has  nothing  more  to  dread 
from  human  investigation.  A  kinder  and  more  anxious  mother  is  no- 
where to  be  found  ;  and  she  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  devout  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Her  charity  is 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  appeals  for  the  distressed  are  never 
made  to  her  in  vain.  In  the  performance  of  her  regal  duties,  while 
her  bearing  is  what  the  nature  of  her  position  requires,  there  is  a  kind 
lability  which  seems  continually  seeking  to  put  all  around  her  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  possible. 

The  King's  sister,  Uie  Princess  Adelaide,  forms  a  part  of  the  royal 
family,  and  she  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  devoted  sisters  that 
brother  aver  posseswd.    It  would  Mem  like  panegyncwen  I  toror.ilc 
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peat  to  you  the  golden  optnwtu'  which  this  elevated  lady  has  won  for 
herself.  In  the  qualities  of  bead  and  heart,  all  who  know  her  awud 
to  het  the  Bwed  of  praise.  Religious,  charitable,  exemplary,  she  is 
one  of  those  who  adorn  high  places  by  higher  virtues. 

A  fact  very  honorable  to  all  the  parties  has  been  receniiy  men- 
tioned in  Galignaai'a  Messenger  ;  snd  as  it  contains  a  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  the  King  and  Queen,  I  will  conununicate  it  to  you,  [wemiaing 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  sli^t  acquaintance  with  Lord  Wiltiam 
Bentinck,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  has  been  asserted  to  me 
by  the  best  authori^. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  was  a  man  h^hly  endowed,  and  of  great 
moral  worth.  During  the  long  struggle  which  England  maintained 
with  France,  he  served  in  the  British  army,  and  commanded  at  one 
time  the  auxiliary  detachment  which  was  sent  to  aid  the  King  of 
Naples  in  the  defence  of  the  Island  of  Sicily.  I  think  he  was  there 
when  the  present  King  of  the  French  was  married.  Subsequently  he 
was  Eq>pointed  Governor  General  of  India,  and  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  speared  that  splendid  eulogium  emanating  from  the  genius 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  which  made  a  port  of  the  history  of  the  limes 
— "  a  clearer  head  or  sounder  heart  never  went  to  India." 

This  gentleman  was  attacked  in  Fans  with  a  violent  disorder 
diuing  the  course  of  the  last  spring,  which  finally  terminated  in  his 
death.  Immediately  before  this  fatal  consummation,  and  in  view  of 
that  event,  he  felt  anxious  to  leave  a  written  testimonial  of  his  respect 
for  the  King  snd  Queen,  whom  he  had  so  long  known.  He  wrote 
under  these  circumstances  this  dying  sentiment — that  be  hoped  the 
King  and  Queen  wonld  long  live,  he  to  govern  France  with  wisdom, 
and  Co  consolidate  her  institutiMis,  and  she  to  fiimisb  to  her  conotiy- 
women  a  pattern  of  female  virtues  for  their  example. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King,  and  the  heir  of 
the  monarchy,  is  now  about  29  years  of  age.  He  is  a  young  man 
above  the  middle  statue,  and  of  rather  a  slender  form.  But  he  is  well 
made,  and  with  a  symmetrical  figure,  and  he  is  one  of  the  mmt  grace- 
ful  men  I  have  ever  seen.  His  countenance  is  remarkably  handsomcs 
and  there  is  something  very  prepossessing  in  his  whole  sppeaiance. 
He  speaks  English  witli  great  ease  and  fluency,  and  with  very  little 
foreign  accent.  In  conversatiaa  he  is  ready  and  nnassuining,  evincing 
the  general  knowledge  of  a  well  educated  man  of  the  world.  Having 
,  no  direct  constitutional  position  with  reference  to  the  administntiMi 
of  the  government,  he  has  evidently  kept  himself  sside  from  the 
course  of  its  operations,  committing  himself  with  none  of  the  parties 
which  are  contending  with  each  other  for  power.  In  all  this,  he  dis- 
l^ya  great  judgment  and  a  profonnd  knowledge  of  his  countrymen. 
Every  reader  must  recollect  the  dissensions  which  have  existed  in 
the  English  royal  femily,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  to  the  throne,  and  the  disastrous  efiects  which  these  hftve 
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inoduced  upon  the  parties  themselves,  as  well  aa  npoa  public  mea 
and  meaaures.  And  similai  scenes  of  internal  discord  have  too  often  ' 
existed  in  other  reigning  famUies  of  Europe,  where  the  ambition  of 
the  prince  has  overpowered  the  duties  of  the  son,  and  a  deplorable 
spectacle  of  filial  disobedience  and  sometimes  of  parental  hiushness, 
hu  been  offered  to  the  public  curiosity.  But  this  state  of  feeling  is 
unknown  in  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  heir  of  the  throno 
has  no  wish  to  pluck  the  crown  from  tiie  brows  of  the  father.  I  be- 
lieve he  may  say  in  all  security  as  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  said  to 
his  father: 

— "  There  ii  jouc  ennni. 
And  he  thst  wmti  the  crown  immortallj 
Long  gatii  it  joan  !" 

There  is  no  political  coterie  round  the  Prince  Royal,  seeking  by 
present  opposition  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  power.  The  whole 
family  seems  united  in  the  bonds  of  common  affection,  and  the  exam- 
pie  they  thus  offer  is  aa  refreshing  to  the  philanthropist  as  it  is  useful 
to  the  country. 

The  Dnke  of  Orleans  has  just  returned  from  a  long  tour  through  the 
south-western  and  southern  Departments  of  the  kingdom  to  the  French 
African  possessions,  and  thence  by  Marseilles  and  Lyons  to  Paris. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  incidents  of  this  journey  have  attracted 
public  attention  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  marked  by  great  wisdom,  and 
has  drawn  upon  him  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  general  approba- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  country,  freely 
placing  himself  wherever  he  travelled,  in  contact  with  the  whole 
community,  receiving  all,  hearing  all,  and  answering  all.  I  can- 
not conceive  a  ruder  trial  to  which  the  pretensions  of  a  public  man 
can  be  exposed,  than  is  offered  by  the  incidents  of  such  a  journey. 
Sumptuous  receptions,  civil  and  military,  are  everywhere  prepared  for 
him,  aikd  he  must  perform  the  principal  part  in  a  splendid  pageant 
which  meets  him  at  every  step  of  bis  progress.  Then  he  must  re- 
ceive and  answer  all  the  addresses  presented  to  him  by  public  bodie» 
and  authorities,  and  by  the  various  cprporalions  of  the  trades  which 
abound  in  France.  And  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  considerod 
by  their  authors  aS  mere  testimonials  of  respect,  bnt  they  contain 
snbstantial  allegations,  enumerating  the  griefs  which  press  upon  each, 
and  generally  asking  the  favorable  interposition  of  the  Prince  for  their 
consideratioo.  Sometimes  it  is  the  operation  of  a  general  law  which 
is  condemned  or  invoked.  Sometimes  it  is  a  local  improvement 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  certain  place.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  point  of  administration  to  which  circumstances  give  particular 
importance.  And  to  all  these  are  to  be  added  the  nmneraus  applica- 
tions of  individuals,  each  with  rights  to  demand,  or  favors  to  request, 
«  with  wrongs  to  be  redressed.    And  then  come  the  militaiy  and 
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ecclesiastical  authoritieB,  with  ilieir  cfmgratulatioDS,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  witti  tLeir  repreaeatations.  And  out  of  this  the  Prince  has 
issued  not  merely  untouched,  but  with  a  general  and  decided  convic- 
tion that  be  has  borne  himself  like  a  man  of  great  tact  and  sagacity, 
and  who  will  bereafler  asaume  his  positioa  at  the  head  of  the  state 
with  the  fairest  prospects  of  future  uaefulness.  I  hare  read  most  of 
the  Prince's  answers,  and  I  have  been  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
great  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  which  they  exhibit. 

We  have  a  countryman  at  Bordeaux,  a  respectable  and  intelligent 
man,  Mr.  Morton,  highly  esteemed  by  all  his  acquaintances,  who  has 
lived  many  years  iji  France,  and  is  perfectly  conversant  with  its  man- 
ners and  language.  He  informed  me  that  the  effect  of  the  Prince's 
visit  to  that  city  was  visible  and  powerful,  and  that  he  had  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  all  who  had  approached  him.  He  told  me  he  had 
watched  hie  whole  conduct,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  more  dis' 
creet.  And  that  his  answers  to  the  various  addresses  were  not  only 
happy,  but  many  of  them  certainly  delivered  without  premeditation. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  in  the  army  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
displayed  that  courage' which  seems  to  be  the  patrimony  of  his  family. 
In  Africa  he  commanded  a  portion  of  the  army  which  has  so  recently 
and  succesafully  carried  the  French  arms  beyond  the  difficult  passes 
called  the  Iron  Gates,  which  offered  a  barrier  that  Roman  power  could 
not  pass.     His  return  has  been  a  triumphal  procession. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  a  Princess  of  Mecklenberg-Schweiin, 
and  she  has  brought  to  her  high  station  quaiities  eminently  fitted  to 
adorn  it.  She  is  tall,  with  a  singularly  expressive  and  attractive 
countenance,  and  a  general  deportment  at  once  dignified  and  easy. 
Though  she  came  to  France  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant,  yet  she  has 
conducted  herself  with  such  exemplary  propriety  that  all  tongues  are 
loud  in  her  praise,  and  her  husband  ia  considered  equally  fortunate  as 
a  Prince  and  as  a  man,  in  the  choice  he  has  made. 

The  Duchess  is  well  versed  in  English  literature,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, evincing  to  an  American  gentleman  a  wish  to  read  the  novels 
of  Cooper,  he  asked  her  permission  to  lend  them.  They  were  re- 
turned shortly  afler,  with  a  note  written  by  a  lady  of  the  Court  in  the 
name  of  the  Duchess,  expressive  of  hei  gratification  at  their  perusal, 
and  conceived  in  terms  so  flattering  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  re- 
peat them  lest  I  might  wound  the  just  susceptibihty  of  our  eminent 
novelist 

And  wldle  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  I  am  tempted  to  mention 
another  anecdote  I  have  heard,  showing  the  very  general  knowledge 
of  foreign  literature  possessed  by  the  younger  members  of  this  family. 
One  of  oui  countrymen  was  dining  at  the  Royal  table,  and  waa  seated 
next  to  the  Princess  Clementine.  Some  conversation  arose,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  characters  ami  incidents  of  several  of  the  Ameti- 
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CBQ  tntvels  were  mentioned,  «nd  a  point  connected  with  diem  vra 
stated,  which  our  comitiymui  was  unable  to  lesoUe.  The  youagsst 
sen  but  one,  just  approaching  manhood,  was  silting  on  the  other  side  of 
his  sister ;  and  hearing  the  debatesble  point  at  which  the  interlocutors 
had  stopped,  immediately  look  up  the  subject,  and  displaying  a  very 
accurate  ac^iuuDtsnce  with  it,  explained  to  the  American  a  question 
connected  with  the  hteratnre  of  his  own  country  which  he  hod  found 
himself  unable  to  answer. 

The  four  younger  sons  of  the  King  are  the  Due  de  Nemours,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
The  first  is  in  the  anriy,  and  has  already  given  proofs  of  conduct  and 
courage,  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  applause  of  his  fellow-cili- 
xens,  and  excit«d  their  hopes.  His  pemonal  bearing  at  the  storming 
of  ConstsDtine  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  self-poaaession  and 
intrepidity.  He  is  a  young  man  with  light  hair  and  light  complexion, 
slim  and  af^iarently  slender  in  his  form,  but  with  a  handsome  face 
and  polished  manners ;  and  these  advantages  are  set  off  by  a  mo- 
des^ of  deportment  which  in  any  statitm  of  society,  and  at  his  lime  gf 
life,  would  be  highly  creditable,  and  which  is  still  more  so  in  the  posi- 
tion that  he  occupies.  Those  who  linow  him  speak  very  favorably  of 
his  endowments,  and  he  has  participated  in  that  careful  education 
which  the  King  has  deemed  essential  for  all  his  children — an  educa- 
uoa  not  conducted  in  the  seclusion  of  the  domestic  circle,  but  entrusted 
to  the  public  iostitiiticnB  of  the  country,  where  all  these  young  men 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  youths  of  their  own  age,'  and 
where  their  faculties  have  been  strengthened,  and  their  minds  dis- 
ciplined, by  the  competition  of  their  companions,  and  by  the  regula- 
tions of  these  establishments. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  and  is  now  in 
command  of  a  irigate  In  the  East.  You  have  seen  him  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  need,  therefore,  only  aay,that  his  subsequent  conduct  at 
Vera  Cruz  has  confirmed  the  impression  which  his  unpretending  man- 
ners and  his  p^vious  deportment  had  produced.  There  are  very 
few  feats  in  modem  war  which  are  more  creditable  to  the  assailants, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  than  that  attack ;  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
bore  his  part  in  it  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  reckless  disregard  which  he  exhibited  f«r  his  life  in  the 
perilous  cireunistances  where  his  ardor  led  him. 

The  two  remaining  sons  of  the  King  are  yet  so  young  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  attempt  to  give  any  sketch  trf  their  cfasrsclers  or  en- 
domneots.  They  are  fine  looking  young  men,  with  expressive  coun- 
tenances, and  very  prepossessing  appearance,  and  I  have  already  men- 
tjoned  an  instance  which  has  shtnrn  the  general  ioform&tioa  poaaessed 
by  at  least  ate  of  them.  They  are  said  to  be  both  deatined  for  the 
army. 

While  I  amwiidng,  the  King  haa  again  placed  himself  in  one  of 
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those  pnblic  procesaions,  which  custom  lenders  necessary,  kbA  in 
irhich  his  life  h&s  so  oilen  been  exposed  to  the  stroke  of  the  assassin. 
But  this  time,  thanks  to  the  precautions  and  vigilance  of  the  poUce, 
or  to  the  relaxation  of  political  fanaticism,  he  has  passed  safely  Irnn 
his  palace  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  returned,  without  the  oc> 
Gurrence  of  one  of  those  events  which  have  heretofore  maAed  the 
sppeatsnce  of  the  monarch  in  the  streets  of  the  ca[Mtal  upon  occasions 
previously  designated  for  royal  processions.  But  there  was  an  im- 
posing display  of  force  ;  and  the  weather  was  boisterous  and  rainy — 
the  latter  circumstance  being  almost  as  efficient  as  the  former,  in  pre- 
Venting  or  repressing  political  movements  in  France.  An  incipient 
emeute  was  checked  by  the  deceased  Marshal  Irf^au  in  a  manner 
equally  humane  and  ludicrous.  Instead  of  a  battery  of  cannon,  he 
caused  the  SapeXirs-PomjAers,  who  compose  a  corps  with  a  military 
organization,  but  who  are  in  fact  firemen,  to  open  a  battery  of  water 
from  their  engines  upon  the  assembled  crowd,  which  cooled  imme- 
diately their  bellicose  ardor,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  tmnnlt. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  and 
a  short  distance  above  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  is  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Yram  one  of  these  buildings  to  the  other 
a  hedge  of  soldiers,  as  a  double  line  is  technically  called,  is  framed, 
having  the  National  Guards  on  one  side,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  on 
the  other.  Between  these  move  the  King  and  his  cortege,  and  all 
approach  is  interdicted,  except  to  certain  privileged  persona,  French  or 
foreign.  The  route,  after  passing  under  the  areh  of  the  palace,  f<rf- 
lows  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  shut  in  by  the  high  wall  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuilleries  on  one  side,  and  by  the  stone  par^>et  which 
borders  the  Seine  on  the  other,  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  ftmnerly 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze, — afterwards  the  Place  de  la  Revoludmi, 
and  still  later  the  Place  Louis  XVI.,  and  destined  perhaps  again  to 
change  its  name,  even  before  its  embellishments  are  completed.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  square  in  Europe.  Taste  and 
wealth  have  combined  to  plan  and  to  execute  its  decorations.  It  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  by  a  range  of 
beautifol  buildings  ornamented  with  arcades  and  columns  in  front, 
upon  one  of  which,  occupied  by  the  Marine  Department,  is  the  Tele- 
graph, that  stationary  messenger,  which  communicates  orders,  and 
receives  information,  to  and  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
celerity  that  almost  annihilates  the  intervening  space.  The  of^tosile 
sides  of  the  square  are  open,  one  looking  upon  the  Champs  Blysees, 
and  the  other  upon  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  centre  is  inter- 
sected by  two  large  avenues,  and  the  vista  which  each  of  these  pre- 
sents is  truly  magnificent.  The  p&lace  of  the  Tuilleries  terminates 
'  one  view,  and  the  eye,  after  passing  along  an  avenoe  of  trees,  rests 
upon  the  central  pavilion,  rising  like  a  lower  ^>ove  the  main  body  of 
the  building,  and  sonnonnted  by  the  tri-colored  flag— lo  Uie  Fr«tcb 
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nation,  the  pledge  of  fatare  rictories,  as  it  ia  &  meinorial  of  the  past. 
The  pToepect  in  the  other  direction,  at  the  ^ialsnce  of  almost  a  mile, 
is  shut  in  by  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  commenced  under  Napoleon,  and 
finished  under  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  copied  from  that  class  of  mona- 
menta,  coromemoratiye  of  military  gloiy,  which  yet  survive  the  deao-  - 
fattion  of  ancient  Rome,  such  as  the  Arch  of  Septimius,  and  of  Con- 
atantine  ;  and  which,  white  they  convey  to  future  eyes  the  memoiy  of 
the  great  feats  they  record  in  almost  living  sculpture,  are  among  the 
noblest  embeUishments  with  which  a  capital  can  be  adorned.  And 
tboogD  I  have  gazed  with  interest  upon  the  chiselled  stories  of  the  mili- 
tary glories  of  the  EtemalCity,  yet  freshly  told  upon  these  indestructi- 
ble records,  and  have  yielded  to  the  emotions  which  their  association 
with  the  past  cannot  fail  to  inspire,  upon  the  spot  where  they  were 
erected  and  yet  survive,  still  I  have  contemplated  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
dedicated  by  the  City  of  Paris  to  the  military  glories  of  the  Revolution, 
with  a  livelier  feeling,  because  the  events  and  the  names  it  records 
are  better  known  to  me,  and  surpass  in  moral  effect  and  in  renown 
even  the  great-feats  inscribed  npon  the  Roman  monuments. 

This  woik  is  an  immense  column  of  stone,  with  a  base  perhaps  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  eighty,  and  pierced  by  two  transversal  arches. 
Within  and  without,  it  is  covered  by  carvings  wrought  with  the  chisel, 
all  highly  finished,  some  allegorical,  and  others  representing  triumphal 
processions  ;  and  besides  these  more  [miminent  representations,  there 
ere  the  names  of  all  the  remarkable  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
disdngnished  men  whose  memory  is  associated  with  them, — all  but  the 
Great  Captain  himself;  and  this  omission  is  in  good  taste,  for  he  needs 
no  other  memorial  than  the  history  of  his  life  and  actions. 

Crossing  the  great  avenue  of  Champs  Elya^es,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  a  wide  street,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  at  the  other  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, to  which  it  leads  over  one  of  the  magoificent  bridges  thrown 
across  the  Seine.  This  church  is  among  the  most  splendid  slracturei 
of  modern  times.  It  was  commenced  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
ai>d  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  been  employed  in  its  conslmc- 
tion.  Originally  intended  for  a  parish  church,  it  underwent,  in  its 
destination,  the  same  fiuctnations  which  during  many  years  marked 
ihe  character  of  the  institutions  of  France  ;  but  it  is  finally  devoted  to 
religions  worship,  to  which  I  presume  it  will  ere  long  be  delivered. 

This  edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  surrounded  by  a 
portica  of  ctdnmns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  springing  from  a  basement 
elevated  eight  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  street.  The  whole 
work,' internal  and  extemd,  is  finished  in  the  most  exquisite  manner ; 
and  so  Inst  are  its  proportions,  that  its  true  magnitude  is  only  revealed 
lo  the  spectator  when  he  can  compare  one  ot  its  immense  portions 
with  some  well  known  object ;  when  he  sees  a  solitary  visiter,  waa> 
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dering  upon  the  basMnent,  and  pasaing  behind  one  of  the  huge 
columns  which  give  such  an  impoaiDg  grandeur  to  the  edifice. 

The  tjmpanum  of  the  pediment  ia  adininbly  aculptnred,  lepreaeat- 
ing  the  Last  Judgment.  Our  Saviour  ia  the  principal  figure,  occtqiT'- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  group,  faaTing  on  hia  right  hand  the  rigfateona, 
and  on  his  left  the  wicked,  with  ndniatering  angels  for  jnatice  and  far 
mercy,  and  exhibiting  the  broken  tomba  which  have  given  up  their 
dead.  But,  without  the  slighteat  pretension  to  speak  authoritatiTely 
upon  a  question  of  (aate,  and  judging  only  by  the  efiect  which  aimilar 
works,  belli  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  have  produced  npMi  me,  I 
consider  every  effort  to  embody  upon  canvasa  or  in  atone  the  ioviai- 
fale  objects  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  allegories  of  the  Pagan  worid,  aa 
a  signal  failure.  They  are  subjects  which  shonld  be  left  to  failh  and 
to  the  imagination  ;  and  which  no  artist  can  represent  without  exh>- 
biting  some  incongruity,  destroying  at  once  all  illusion,  and  leaving  a 
painful  impression  upon  the  mind. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputiea  waa  foimeriy  the  palace  of  the  Cond^ 
family,  which  has  been  prepared  by  auccesaive  changes  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  la  now  appropriated.  Its  superb  portioo  readers  h 
a  striking  object  from  the  Place  de  la  C(»corde ;  bat  instead  of  being 
an  accessory,  it  is  in  fact  the  principal  stmcture,  a  head  ont  of  jnsi 
proportion  to  the  body  which  supports  it.  The  Legislative  Chamber 
bears  much  resemblance  to  the  Hall  of  our  House  of  Keproaentativefl. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  the  same  acoustic  defect  in  its  cv^ 
ganization,  so  that  there  is  an  iitdistinct  prolongation  of  the  aoood, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  hear  the  speaker.  The  fonn  is  aemi-cii- 
cular,  and  the  President's  chair  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ch(»d, 
while  the  seats  of  the  members  are  arranged  in  front  wiA  a  gradual 
elevation  towarde  the  rear,  and  aeparated  by  alleys  radiatiDg  frcra 
the  central  point.  The  gallery  ia  divided  into  loget  or  boxes,  and 
entrance  to  it  cannot  be  obtainod  without  a  ticket,  iriiich  it  is  otter. 
difficult  to  procure. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  riaas  the  (dMliak  of 
Luxor,  presented  by  the  Pacha  of  Egjrpt  to  tho  government  of  Fnnce, 
and  transported  from  the  Banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Seine.  Like  the 
Other  monuments  erf  this  description,  it  is  a  aingle  pillar  of  reddish  gra- 
nite, and  its  four  sides  are  carved  with  hiert^yphical  figures,  sjid  with 
the  rejnresentatious  of  various  animals,  in  the  severe  ttflo  which  cha- 
racterizes this  school.  Notwithstanding  the  hopes  wMoh  have  been 
held  out  of  decypheriDg  these  imperialuhle  cecwda  of  a  loiBOte  mga, 
I  doubt  whether  we  ever  ahall  succeed  in  revealjng  their  hiddnt 
meaning.  There  is  something  so  sedootive  in  the  ejqtectatioB  of 
piercing  the  darkness  whioh  rests  ttpmi  the  eariy  Egyptian  hiatory, 
and  of  reading  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Pharaohs  vpaa  their  own 
monuments,  that  enthusiastic  men  have  aoffered  thonsolves  to  be  led 
away,  probably  far  beyond  the  limita  of  possible  discovery.     Still, 
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bovover,  these  renenUe  relict  ue  hif^y  interesting ;  uid  though 
deroid  of  all  ornament  in  their  construction,  and  covered  with  sealed 
chaiacteiB,  they  are  perhaps  the  nuet  imifressire  legacies  which  bd- 
cient  Bit  has  bequeathed  to  as. 

Upon  the  site  where  this  obelisk  has  been  erected  stood  the  guillo- 
tine, during  that  terrible  period  of  the  Revolution  when  the  accusa- 
tion, the  judgment,  and  the  execntion,  of  a  suspected  person,  were 
slmost  skmiltaneous  acta.  Here  the  last  King  of  the  old  moosrc^ 
expiated  the  fiiiilta  of  his  predecessOTB,  rather  than  his  own,  and  died 
with  the  fortitude  inspired  by  leligions  faith,  aftw  having  exhibited 
during  his  life  the  virtues  of  a  man,  rather  than  the  qualities  of  a  sore- 
reign. 

Aroimd  the  Flace  de  Is  Cmcorde  are  pavilions  of  wiooght  stone, 
BKch  crowned  by  a  colossal  female  ststne,  dedicsted  to  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  two  citgiiUt  tows  of  gaa 
lights,  the  external  issuing  from  bronze  naval  columns,  highly  deci^ 
nted,  and  pnrfnsely  gilt,  sad  the  internal  from  piUan  smaller  and 
more  simple,  bnt  adorned  in  the  ssme  manner.  During  the  nig^ 
when  all  these  merbatoira  are  United,  a  brilliant  day  reigns  npoa 
the  Place,  and  the  whole  effect  leseinbles  the  gorgeous  descriptiims 
in  which  eaMem  imaginationa  love  to  revel,  rather  than  the  compar»- 
tire  simplicity  of  European  architecture.  The  csiriige-ways  are 
paved,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Borface  is  covered,  with  that  beautiAil 
bitumen  so  admirably  adapted  to  foot  passengers. 

There  sre  two  foontains,  enclosed  by  stone  parapets,  with  gnmps, 
in  brmze,  of  Neptunes,  Trions,  snd  Naisds,  snd  sll  the  other  aqnatie 
powers,  which  dte  heathen  mythology  has  tiansmitted  to  us,  each 
bearing  an  ^ipnipriate  inetrm&ent  for  pouring  out  the  water..  The 
whole  wDik  is  not  yet  comj^eted,  but  when  the  water  is  put  into  mo- 
tion, the  Oods  snd  Goddesses  will  form  a  very  respectable  cstsntct. 

Passing  over  a  portion  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  King  with 
his  suite  crosses  the  bridge  which  unites  it  to  the  oppoKie  bank,  and 
reaches  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  departure  from  the  Tuilleriea 
is  anmnmced  by  the  firing  of  the  cannon  of  the  invalides ;  snd  thdr 
discharges  continue  at  intervals  till  the  procession  stops. 

At  this  moment  the  aspect  in  the  interior  of  the  Legislative  Hall  is 
St  once  interesting  and  imposing.  The  nsnal  seat  of  the  President 
has  disa{^>eared,  and  given  [dace  to  a  magnificent  eitrade,  or  kind  of 
stage,  raised  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  mom.  This  is 
eovered  with  a  carpet,  and  iqwa  it  sre  [Jaced  five  ornamented  seats, 
the  centre  one  for  the  King,  being  a  8|d«klid  gill  ann-chair,  and  two  • 
on  the  right  and  two  on  dte  left,  f«  fals  soot,  being  rich  plia»t,  at 
stools  tridiont  backs  or  arms.  A  magnifieent  cant^  of  red  relrat 
smaiomts  this  stsge,  beaatifalfy  decorated  with  tri-cokned  fi^s  and 
with  natiwial  emblems.  On  a  seat  immediately  in  front,  bnt  lower 
ud  facing  the  nenfaani,  Mt  die  Cabiaet  Ministers,  who  are  now  dt< 
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Tided  among  nine  departments.  These  are,  theForeign  Affaita,  Gtace 
and  Justice,  the  Minister  of  which  is  also  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
the  Marine,  the  F^nances^  the  Interior,  War,  Public  Works,  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Among  the  Minis- 
ters, Marshal  Soult  arrests  the  attention  of  the  obserrM,'a8  well  by 
bis  military  renown,  as  by  his  etritdng  appearance,  indicative  of  fiim- 
aess,  and  of  long  and  perilous  service.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  which  has  bent  tine  limb,  and  rendered  him 
somewhat  lame.  But  he  appears  to  be  quite  vigorous,  and  moves  with 
much  activity.  There  is  something  to  me  very  interesting  in  his 
countenance,  expressive  of  grest  benevolence,  aa  well  as  of  great  cha- 
racter. The  seal  of  bisloiy  has  stamped  his  fame  as  a  warrior,  and  his 
military  deeds  belong  to  an  age  which  has  passed.  He  occupies  in 
the  estimation  of  his  cotmtrymen  the  next  rank  to  Napoleon,  and  he 
has  won  his  way  to  this  distinction  by  a  long  life  of  services  and 
perils.  But  he  has  other  claims  to  regard.  He  has  grest  natural 
sagacity  and  acuteness,  and  a  career  of  half  a  century  of  exertion  and 
observation  has  supplied  any  defects  of  a  more  early  education.  He 
is  exceedingly  well  informed  upon  all  l<^cs  presented  to  him  for  con- 
sidersdon,  and  I  understand  tnm  those  who  are  bronght  into  contact 
with  him,  that  they  find  him  frank,  ready,  and  displaying  much  gene- 
ral knowledge.  I  witnessed  an  incident,  the  last  week,  which  exhi- 
bits the  feeling  of  the  Army  towards  this  "  Old  Glory  "  of  France. 
It  was  at  the  funeral  of  Admiral  Tnignet,  whose  house  was  opposite 
to  the  one  I  inhabit,  so  that  from  my  window  I  looked  down  upon  the 
doot  whence  the  procession  issued.  The  deceased  Admiral  was  the 
second  officer  of  the  Navy,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  honor- 
able services  snd  by  sn  irreproachable  character,  in  a  long  career 
which  continued  thiee-fouiths  of  a  <:entary.  He  hsd  a  peculiar  claira 
lo  the  regard  of  Americans,  for  he  served  with  the  French  forces  in 
the  United  States  dming  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Savann^,  where  he  saved  the  life  of  Count  d'Estaing. 

Under  die  Directory,  he  was  Minister  of  Marine,  and  I  have  heard 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  say,  he  filled  that  sta^n  when  he  (Sir  Sidney)  waa 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  in  our  latter  days  of  peace, 
these  two  old  sailors,  who  had  made  war  upon  every  sea,  were  living 
as  very  good  neighbors,  separated  only  by  a  partition  wall. 

The  funeral  of  the  Admiral  was  very  impressive.  The  body  sras 
carried  in  an  ornamented  black  car,  followed  by  two  persons  bearing 
his  b&ton  and  coronet  upon  cushions,  and  by  the  mourners  of  the 
&mily.  The  miUtary  display  was  striking.  Long  columns  of  sol- 
diers, oa  hoTsebsck  and  on  foot,  in  full  uniform,  preceded  and  suc- 
ceeded the  hesise ;  and  numeraos  carriages,  of  the  King  and  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  country,  corojdeted  the  funeral  cortege.  Yon 
may  judge  of  the  effect,  ^en  I  tell  you,  that  more  than  one  lumdred 
nmsicianB  played  K^emn  dirgw,  a»  this  inietetting  procession  puse4 
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along  the  wide  BonleTards  of  Fuia.  And  thus  he  was  carried  to  tha 
cemetery  of  Pert  la  Chaise,  and  laid  in  bis  last  dwelling,  where  high 
and  low,  the  chief  uid  the  follower,  equally  find  their  final  Teating 
l^ace. 

While  the  processioii  was  passing  the  &ODt  of  the  house  where  the 
deceased  Admiral  had  lived,  1  observed  Maisbal  Soiilt  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  bis  carriage.  Some  accident  had  delayed  it,  and  he  was 
thna  kept  a  few  minutes  upon  the  pavement,  while  the  aoldien  were 
passing  in  front,  and  almost  in  contact  with  him.  It  was  interestiog 
lo  remark  how  steadfastly  they  gazed  upon  him.  Yon  conid  see 
elbow  touch  elbow,  a  kind  of  mystic  recognition  being  thus  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  and  every  head  turned  much  farther  than  was 
compatible  with  military  etiquette,  to  watch  the  war-beaten  and  time- 
honored  veteran.  With  officers  and  soldiers,  the  sentiment  was 
obviously  the  same ;  nor  do  1  beheve  there  was  one  man,  in  that 
moving  military  mass,  who  did  not  feel  prouder,  as  he  passed  this 
living  memorial  of  national  glory. 

Below  the  Ministers  in  the  Legislative  Hall  sit  the  Maishals  of 
France.  Of  these  Marshal  Moncey,  Due  de  Comegliano,  and 
Marshal  Soult,  alone  remain  of  the  original  creadon  by  Napoleon,  at 
the  organization  of  the  Empire  in  1804.  Three  others,  however, 
Victor,  Due  de  Bellune,  McDonald,  Due  de  Tarente,  and  Oudinot, 
Due  de  Reggio,  are  Imperial  appointments,  and  the  names  of  alt  are 
historicaUy  consecrated  I^  great  military  talents  and  by  high  feats 
of  aims.  Marmont,  Due  de  Raguse,  is  self-expatriated,  having  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  dethroned  family.  It  is  said,  that  Victor 
partakes  the  same  political  sentiments,  though  he  has  not  deemed  it 
necessary  lo  sacrifice  his  country  to  this  pei8<mal  allegiance,  which 
it  is  so  difficult  for  an  American  to  appreciate.  I  imagine  he  never 
appears  in  public  ceremonies,  being  kept  away  by  hia  political 
opinions,  as  Marshal  Moncey  is  by  his  age  and  infinnilies. 

The  Deputies  are  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  but  the  Peers  wear  a 
unifonn  costume,  which  consists  of  ui  embroidered  coat,  white  psn- 
talooDB,  sword,  and  chapeau.  They  aie  all  crowded  into  the  seats, 
at  the  e^ense  of  some  personal  comfort.  As  they  enter,  or  pass  and 
repass,  they  engage  in  apparently  animated  conversation,  and  it  is 
then  interestmg  to  wattji  Mr.  Gnizot,  Mr.  Thiers,  Count  Mol6, 
Mr.  Berryer,  Mr.  Lamartine,  and  the  other  statesmen  whose  names 
are  known  in  both  hemispberes.  The  loges  are  filled  with  spectators, 
■11  caiefidly  dressed,  and  the  ladies  are  psitiGiilaily  btilliaot  Afler 
some  time,  the  Dipl<Mnalic  Corps  enter  the  hge  in  a  body  and  take 
their  seats,  in  grand  cosUuue,  as  richly  habited  as  the  tailor's  art  can 
make  them.  The  Torkish  Ambassador,  with  his  Iiock  coat  and  Fez 
cap,  is  a  remarkable  object  in  this  group,  looking  as  grave  and  solemn 
as  tbou^  he  were  thinking  of  the  departed  glories  of  inrbani  and 
lobas  and  babmuhes. 
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Suddenly  all  ej^s  ore  tunwd  tomids  the  Royal  box,  ind  the  si- 
mnltameons  rioing  of  Peers,  Depoliea,  and  Bpectatora,  and  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Reiite  /"  annonnce  the  uiiral  of  the  Queen,  with  the  Prin- 
ceBses  and  the  ladiea  of  theii  tuniliea.  From  this  tjme,  conversatiMi 
is  iniermilted,  or  continued  in  a  low  tone  of  roice,  while  the  general 
attention  eeems  to  watch  the  meaBiiTed  discharges  of  the  cannon, 
that  mark  the  progress  of  the  Royal  procession.  At  this  moment  an 
Usher  of  the  Chamber  enters,  and  proclaimswith  aloud  voice,  "  The 
King."  Instantly  the  whole  assembly  rises,  and  every  look  is  di> 
reeled  to  the  door.  The  ofiScer  is  followed  by  the  great  deputations 
of  the  two  Chambers,  which  are  always  elected  upon  these  occa- 
sions to  receive  and  precede  the  King.  At  their  head  is  the  Chan- 
celloi  of  France,  Baron  Pasqnier,  dressed  in  a  costume  a  little  fantas- 
tic— a  reUc,  I  presume,  of  the  cUen  time,  or  of  the  Imperial  regime 
— I  should  think,  from  ita  appearance,  of  the  fanner.  He  enters, 
holding  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  deputations,  the 
members  of  which  proceed  to  take  theb  proper  places  upon  the  floor 
of  the  hall.  Then  follow  the  aides-de-camp,  all  in  full  uniform ;  who 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  egtradt,  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  rear 
of  the  King  and  of  his  sons,  where  they  stand  during  the  ceremony. 
The  King  enters  immediately  aflei,  wearing  the  (miform  of  the  Na> 
tional  Gnard ;  and  saluting  the  assen^ly,  aa  he  passes  aa,  he  proceeds 
lo  his  seat  upon  the  estrade.  His  ^)pesxance  is  hailed  by  repealed 
and  cheering  criea  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  ["-—which  he  acknowledges  by 
bowing  to  the  assen^ly.  He  is  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  by  his  two  youngest  sons.  They  wear  the  nnifonns  of  their  re- 
spective grades  in  the  Army.  The  Due  of  Nemonn  is  detuned  ai 
home  by  sickness,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  in  command  of  a 
frigate  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

After  reaching  his  place,  the  King  requests  the  assembly  to  be 
seated,  and  he  then  covers  himself  with  a  large  chapean,  ornamented 
with  a  white  feather  round  the  edge,  and  places  himself  im  the  aim- 
chair.     His  sons  occupy  their  plians  at  his  right  and  left. 

He  then  reads  his  speech,  with  a  clear  voice  and  a  distinct  einmcia» 
tion.  From  time  to  time  acclamations  arise,  when  any  paiticidar 
sentiment  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  After  this  is 
terminated,  the  Peers  appointed,  and  the  Deputies  elected,  since  the 
last  Session,  are  requested  to  take  the  oath  before  the  King.  For  the 
Peers  die  oath  is  read  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  for  the  Depu- 
ties by  the  Minister  ctf  the  Interior.  Each  member,  as  his  name  is 
called,  rises,  and  extending  his  arm  in  a  htHizontal  position  in  frtM, 
toA  with  the  palm  downwards,  repeats,  "  1  swear  it."  The  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  then  says :  "  In  the  name  of  the  King  we  prononnce  ihia 
Session  opened." 

The  K^,  his  sons,  and  his  cortege,  then  retire  as  they  arrived. 
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and  the  assembly  immediaiely  disperse.  And  tttiu  posaea  sway  thi> 
pageant. 

But  anotber  pageant  his  Bucceeded,  more  unpMssive  in  its  atten- 
dant ciicnraslances,  and  presenting  oharacteristic  featoies  vhich  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  interesting  to  an  American  and  a  Protestant.  Its 
wkole  irapreaaion  upon  me  has  been  m  new  and  strange,  ibat  yen 
must  excuae  the  digieaaion  which  a  brief  description  of  it  will  oecaf 
sion. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  died  a  few  days  since,  and  he  now  lies 
at  Notre  Dame,  embalmed,  and  exposed  to  the  regards  of  all  who  may 
be  led  to  surrey  this  spectacle  of  mOTtahty,  either  froni  molires  of 
piety  01  of  curiosity.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  flocked  to 
this  venerable  Cathedral,  within  the  last  three  days,  to  witness  th« 
ceremonies  to  which  the  exposition  of  the  deceased  prelate  has  given 
birth.  You  know  this  edifice  is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  religious  architecture,  which  the  middle 
ages  have  bequeathed  to  modem  times.  There  is  to  me  something 
very  imposing  in  the  aspect  of  these  old  gothic  temples,  with  their 
high  pointed  windows,  their  fretted  carved  work,  and  the  peculiar 
style  of  their  stnictme,  which  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  adem* 
nity  of  religious  worship.  And  then  they  are  time-worn  by  centu- 
ries, and  have  been  the  theatres  and  the  witnesses  of  many  stirring 
events,  recorded  by  history,  and  connected  with  the  progress  of  hu- 
man affairs.  And  you  enter  them  from  the  business  and  bustle  of  a 
great  city,  and  the  transiticin  is  as  striking  as  it  is  instantaneous. 
The  trouUe  and  conAision  of  the  world  are  behind  yon,  and  silence 
and  solitude  aroimd  you.  And  their  prodigious  extent  is  in  itself  al- 
most painftd.  Man  is  nothing  when  compared  with  his  own  work — 
and  what  is  he  then,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  his  Creator  T 

On  reaching  the  Cathedral,  1  found  a  nnmerosa  crowd  waiting  their 
tnm  for  admisaion.  This  was  die  third  day  since  the  remains  of  the 
Archbishap  had  lain  in  state,  and  during  all  that  time  a  stream  of 
people  had  poured  into  the  great  gates,  and  moved  in  procession 
across  the  vast  nave  to  the  little  chapel  where  was  the  object  of  their 
homage,  taken  a  last  look  at  his  pallid  face,  and  retired  to  give  place 
to  their  successors.  Entering,  out  of  my  turn — for  had  I  waited  for 
that  I  might  have  wholly  missed  my  object — 1  followed  the  crowd 
along  the  paved  floor  to  a  chspel  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
building.     Here  a  singular  spectacle  presented  itself. 

The  chapel  was  hung  with  rich  purple  velvet,  fringed  with  silver 
lace,  and  draped  and  canopied  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  the  same  material.  Numerous  wax  hghts  ' 
were  burning,  and  priests  were  in  attendance  performing  the  proper 
service. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  was  a  platform,  ascended  by  ateps,  and 
elevated  four  f«et  above  the  pavement  of  the  church.    This  wa» 
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oorered  with  the  same  rich  TeLret,  which  also  hnng  in  feBtoonB  above 
it.  And  upon  this  waa  yet  another  atructuie,  to  which  all  eyes  were 
directed. 

I  hare  told  yon  the  ArchbiBhop  had  been  embahned,  and  bare  he 
was  lying,  amid  all  the  pomp  of  leUgiona  worship,  to  receire  the  last 
Bkd  salntations  of  the  faithful  of  (he  Diooeae.  Here  waa  the  crfd  day, 
fit  companion  only  for  the  dead,  thna  exalted  noaag  the  Uring.  Here 
it  lay  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  clad  in  ihe  epiacopal  robes,  with  a 
mitre  upon  its  head,  and  a  croeier  at  ita  feet,  and  the  pastoral  ring 
upon  its  finger  ;  and  while  covered  with  the  dignidea  of  this  world, 
a  sad  and  solemn  proof  that  theae  dignities  are  passing  away. 

And  one  by  one,  the  pilgrims  approached  the  cluf»el — cast  a  look 
upon  the  dead  prelate — made  the  sign  of  the  cross — and  paased  <ml 
And  night  and  day,  masses  had  been  said,  and  fsieats  had  been  pray* 
mg,  and  chanters  had  been  singing,  and  all  that  could  touch  the  heart 
or  excite  the  imagination  had  found  it*  place  in  this  ceremomal. 
Bracelets  and  ofa^as,  and  other  ornaments,  were  lying  upon  a  cush- 
ion, and  they  were  taken  up  from  time  to  time,  and  were  then  carried 
and  touched  to  the  dead  feet,  and  after  that,  I  suppose,  they  were  re- 
turned to  the  owners,  to  be  kept  ss  relics  hallowed  by  this  contact 
with  the  rraoaina  of  the  lamented  ArchlMshop. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  scdemn  ceremonial,  derated  to  the  dead, 
and  pursue  our  task  among  the  living. 

^Existing  circnmstances  lead  me  to  advert  to  one  regulation  in  the 
ctmstitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  might  be  profitably 
adopted  in  the  organization  of  om  House  rf  RepreaentatiTes,  and 
which  certamly  would  be,  if  En^and  could  rnmi^  a  precedent  Am 
it.  But  unfortunately,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  uiq)atr«rtically,  while  we 
think  for  ourselves  on  every  other  subject  which  can  employ  the  hn- 
man  inteUect,  and  often  with  a  boldness  leaving  behind  it  the  ooider 
suggestions  of  experience,  we  sonu  to  be  enchained,  as  it  were  by  a 
necnHoancer's  wand  within  the  magic  circle  of  English  jivecedents, 
whenever  a  legislative  or  judicial  toinc  arises  for  consideration.  Aa 
to  seeking  information  from  the  opinionB  and  practice  of  other  natioos, 
it  ia  a  procedure  not  to  be  anticipated.  I  have  never  entered  the  Hall 
ef  onr  House  of  Representatives,  when  that  body  was  in  session,  with- 
out wishing  that  the  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  had 
never  adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hats  while  in  the  perform- 
.ance  of  their  duties  ;  for  in  that  event,  I  am  sure  no  American  legis- 
lator would  have  been  bold  enough  to  propose  this  practice,  so  inju- 
rious in  its  effect  upon  the  dignity  of  the  body,  and  which  gives  snch 
'  an  aspect  of  inattention  to  its  proceedings.* 

■  The  cnalom  here  complaiDcd  of,  u  provBiling  in  our  Hoa«a  of  KepraaHlatinWi 
V>  twen  of  lite  jnan  reformed — we  pieiuiDe,  (iaco  the  rsiiilanee  abroad  of  tbe 
inthor  of  iheie  pages.  An  entire  perMtial  decorum,  •»  far  aa  leguda  nich  obmv- 
Mcn,  now  prtTaita  id  that  hall — mnild  that  the  coin[dtni«M  coold  be  flitendad  to  a 
more  gmieial  applieatioti.-— £i>. 
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But  to  a  mftN  imponant  aoggesdon.  We  have  just  leanwd  that 
three  days  of  the  time  of  the  legal  sesaioD  of  Cougrew  had  paaaed 
away,  and  that  the  Houae  of  Repieseatatirea  had  not  been  oigasizod. 
The  anomalous  poaition  of  the  Clerk,  with  leepect  to  the  Hsuae,  oo- 
cnpiea  a  large  portiou  of  the  diacnssion,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  defiiM 
hia  poweia  or  duties.  What  a  rich  field  for  discwaioD  among  a  peo- 
ple so  prone  aa  we  are  to  puah  eveij  debAteaUe  point  to  its  extrenw 
limit !  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiurther  piogreaa  of  aSaiia  has  been  ar- 
reated  by  the  queations  of  the  conteated  elections ;  and  the  Aow  ot 
wAen  of  the  deaoiceriunt  aeems  equally  to  baffle  conjecture.  I  waa 
asked,  a  day  or  two  since,  by  a  distinguished  dijdomatist,  what  waa  the 
meaningof  thetenn"Z.(wo-/'oeo"  in  our  partypoIiticB.  How.tbonght 
I  to  niyaelf,  ia  it  possible  that  ao  local  an  epithet  has  trarelled  so  tax ! 
But  on  my  return  home,  the  difficulqr  waa  aolred,  and  I  found  that  the 
Jourttat  del  Dihats,  that  moat  unfair  of  all  the  peiiodicab  of  France, 
open  every  topic  connected  with  oui  country,  had  been  reading  ita 
patrons  a  homily  upon  the  cridcal  condition  of  the  United  States,  und 
TiptKi  the  ai^Toaching  downfall  of  ita  liberties.  The  temporary  delay 
in  the  wganizalionof  the  Houae  had  fimuahed  the  text,  and  the  ima- 
gination and  ill  feeling  of  the  writer  had  8U{^>lied  the  commentary. 
And  truly  he  had  msnaiactnied  a  most  lespectaUe  '  raw-bead-and- 
Uoody-bones'  out  of  these  liRle  words,  "  Loeo-Foeo"  frightlnl  enough 
to  teiiily  erery  iiiend  of  liberal  opinions  in  die  Eaatem  Henuapheie. 

The  importance  attached  in  Emrope  to  the  animal  Message  of  the 
Pteaident  ie  not  sufficiently  estimated  in  the  United  Stales.  It  is  a 
docuuMnt  which  ia  anticipated  wiA  great  anxiety  and  read  with  great 
intereat.  Steam  ia  destroying  space,  and  our  country  is  adTancing  in 
wealth,  power,  and  improrement,  and  its  reladona  with  the  older  na- 
tions  aie  multiplying  so  rapidly,  that  a  general  desire  is  maniiested 
to  Iwurn  ita  piogreaa  and  prospects — with  some,  in  the  h<^  that  ita 
cueer  of  political  prosperity  is  approaching  its  termination ;  and  with 
othen  in  the  hope,  equally  ainceie,  and  far  wom  lUwrsl,  that  oui  ex- 
periment, aa  they  tenn  it,  may  be  successful. 

Under  these  circamataDcea  the  history  oS  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  three  4aya  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  read  with 
deep  interest ;  and  I  8U|^K>ae  it  la  still  travelling  onwards  to  teach  tha 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  the  danger  of  that  wont  of  all  evils,  the  evil  of 
•elf-govemment.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  jnst  at  this  time  last 
year,  the  intelligence  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  respecting 
the  difficulty  in  the  Legialatore  of  Pennsylvania  at  Hairiaburg,  reached 
here,  and  the  circumatancea  with  which  that  occurrence  waa  inreat- 
ed  aeemed,  to  an  Eoropeau,  to  give  to  it  a  peculiar  character  of  gravi^. 
Bnt  a  similar  atate  of  things  at  Washington  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  Europe ;  and  already  the  indications  which  have  reached  us  are 
regarded  as  the  flying  clouds  which  precede  and  betoken  the  storm.  I 
have  learned,  that  at  the  annual  diplomatic  preaentationa,  which  totA 
place  »  day  (B  two  aince,  the  King  renwiked  to  our  Miaiater.tfaat  the.^lc 
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Presideafa  Meawge  had  not  yet  uriTed,  and  aaked  him  the  state  of 
the  qneation  connected  with  the  contested  election  ;  observing,  with 
great  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  in  alluaion  probably  to  the  codtbt- 
sation  of  the  pteceeding  year,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  force  would 
be  called  in  to  adjust  it,  but  that  it  would  be  decided  agreeably  to  the 
fonna  of  the  Constitutioi.  A  person  who  heard  the  couTersation,  in* 
formed  me,  that  the  Minister  renmrkod,  very  much  as  he  did  on  the 
former  occasion,  that  in  looking  back  npcm  our  history  it  would  be 
found  that  the  saggeetion  of  the  King  waa  fortified  by  numerona  ex- 
amples. That  in  the  progress  of  our  institutions,  many  questions  had 
arisen,  and  had  excited  much  warmth  of  feeling  and  Uvely  discnasion ; 
but  that  they  had  all  finally  bean  peaceably  resolved,  and  that  little 
was  hazarded  in  the  prediction,  that  we  should  soon  learn,  the  Hoose 
of  Repreaentatives  had  completed  ita  organizatioii,  and  waa  calmly 
fkdfiUing  its  legislative  fknctions. 

Bat  it  seems  to  me,  if  all  our  Le^slaturea  would  adi^  a  very 
simple  regulation  which  prevails  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  ti 
Deputies,  much  difficulty  as  well  as  profitleas  debate'would  be  avoided — 
and  that  is,  to  require  the  t^deat  member  to  take  the  chair  and  preside 
until  a  Speaker  is  elected.  Seniority  of  legislative  service  might  be 
subetitated  for  that  of  age,  if  it  shoald  be  thought  necessary  to  ensure 
to  the  presiding  officer  a  competent  sharo  of  experience.  But  in  one 
mode  or  the  other,  a  sesaion  would  always  quietly  commence,  and 
perplexing  questions  would  be  met  by  a  house  duly  organized.* 

Every  American  who  understands  the  social  and  political  cmati- 
lution  of  his  country  must  have  little  fear  of  any  changes  in  omr  inati- 
tations  restdting  from  popular  violence.  This  is  not  a  process  suited 
to  our  modes  of  feeling  and  of  action.  We  have  much  excitement 
indeed  upon  all  public  questions,  great  and  small ;  but  happily  this 
finds  ample  space  for  exertion  in  our  elections,  in  our  deliberative 
bodiea,  and  in  onr  political  meetings.  In  other  conntries,  where  these 
safe^  valves  are  unknown,  or  are  too  few,  pdpular  excitement  mani- 
fests itself  in  violent  explouons,  which  oflen  lead  to  the  most  btal 
conseqoences,  and  become  revolutions  or  rebellions,  as  the  issue 
favors  one  party  or  the  other.  When  inflammatory  extracts  are 
copied  from  our  journals  intothoseof  Europe,  their  tendency  ia  judged 


*  The  retcler,  fkmiliu  with  the  mtgect,  nil!  lesiu^  howeTer,  thu  thi*  n 
tioQ  would  not  rasch  Ihe  diScalt;  the  occamnice  of  which  luggsiti  il*  tccoe 
dation ; — Ua  thit  wu,  which  of  the  two  competing  uta  of  candidUea  ihoald  t«k* 
put,  bj  IbsiT  votM,  b  the  oiginizidon  of  tha  Hoase,  Ihe  let  with  tha  Gomnor** 
certifieste*,  or  the  wt  with  the  aridenca  of  the  popolai  majori^.  Aa  the  idsilf- 
•ioD  of  ailher,  bjr  deciding  the  donbtfbl  tnajotjtr  of  the  bodjTi  nught  impma  > 
decided  cbuictef  upon  iia  oiguiiUion  and  cari;  ptoceadings,  it  mi  finally  aat- 
tled — (and  cntainl;  raaaonablj  and  ligfatMlj) — thai  neither  aet  ^onld  ail  and 
vote,  until  the  Haaa«  thni  fanned  iDdependentl;  of  both  detemuoed  which  of  the  two 
waain  tAilh  antiUed  la  the  retoma  ajid  to  tha  aeata  in  the  fint  initanee,  oDtil  ejectad 
bj  tU  ^plieatioti  of  tha  otfaen  at  patitianiDg  or  c<niMliBg  cbtoMnt*.— Ed.  D.  R. 
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by  the  European  rules,  and  ve  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  conduned  stale 
of  political  commotion,  and  always  open  the  ere  <tf  a  political  move- 
ment. I  wish  we  were  moie  aware  at  borne  of  tbe  immense  import- 
ance to  the  world  of  the  example  of  self-goreniment  which  is  corn- 
nutted  to  US.  I  do  not  speak  of  its  dtuation — that  I  trust  and  believs 
wUl  continue  for  a  long  series  of  years — but  of  the  wannth,  and 
sometimes  of  the  opposition  to  the  laws,  with  which  oui  political 
differences  are  accompanied.  And  thongh  these  give  way  immedi- 
ately to  calmer  reflection  and  to  habits  of  obedience,  and  almost 
always  terminate  without  the  eflusion  of  blood,  still  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  evil  is  seen,  but  not  its  antagonist  advantage  which  en- 
euiea  to  us  the  blessings  of  a  gorenmient  eqiially  iree  and  secure. 

Accident  has  just  brou^t  me  into  contact  with  sn  interesting  man, 
approacUng  his  ninetieth  year,  but  with  all  the  animation,  and,  I  may 
almost  add,  the  actirity,  of  twenty-five.  I  could  hardly  believe  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  when  1  saw  him  start  from  his  chair  uut 
dance  over  the  room,  as  lightly  as  a  boy,  to  give  me,  in  all  the  gaye^ 
of  his  heart,  a  specimen  of  tbe  green  old  age  of  a  Frenchman.  He 
is  a  physician,  and  has  been  brought  by  his  profession  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  many  illustrious  men,  and  by  his  exalted  feelings  to  a  partici- 
pation in  many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution.  I 
seemed  to  be  gazing  almost  vpoa  the  Wandering  Jew,  when  I  heard 
him  recount  the  circumstances  of  the  admission  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Franklin  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  highest  honors  known  to 
French  literature.  He  was  present,  and  recollects  the  incidents  as 
freshly  as  the  events  of  Unlay.  He  was  the  physician  of  Franklin, 
and  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  his  noble  simplicity,  and  upon 
'  the  high  consideration  which  he,  a  foreigner  and  a  repubhcan,  had 
acquired  in  France.  He  says  that  Franklin  had  detenniBed  to  sub- 
mit to  a  surgical  operatioQ,  believing  it  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  that  the  hope  of  seeing  again,  and 
of  dying  in,  the  land  of  his  birth,was  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  con- 
aoling  anticipation  amid  the  pain  he  sufiered.  Happily  his  old  age 
was  spared  this  rude  trial. 

Since  the  interview  with  my  nonagenarian,  I  hare  felt  better  able 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  excitement,  and  its  consequences  upon  the 
whole  views  and  habits  of  society,  which  accompanied  the  first  ex- 
plosion and  the  early  progress  of  the  RevoluUon.  This  msn,  mem- 
ber of  a  liberal  profession,  and  an  eminent  member  too,  was  already 
at  a  ripe  age,  when  the  great  moral  storm  burst  upon  France.  His 
narration,  his  declaratioa,  his  appearance,  his  animation,  all  show 
that  he  vras  a  patrioU  enrage — as  true  a  political  fanatic  as  ever  fol- 
lowed or  guided  in  any  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  '  And  such 
he  is  to  this  day,  in  sJl  his  sentiments  connected  with  the  events  or 
the  men  of  that  period ;  and  such  he  will  die.  1  listened  with  sor- 
prise,  when  I  heard  him  denounce,  as  imbecile  or  dishonest,  men  wbooi 
history  has  recorded  as  Uie  glories  of  their  aga  >nd  coimtry.    Bq«|c 
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my  moral  sense  wu  tctually  abocked,  when  he  broke  out  into  a  eiil»- 
gium  upon  Bobeapierre,  to  whom  he  Eitthbated  eveiy  tirtue  to  b» 
found  in  the  Saint's  Calendar.  And  I  could  not  be  deceired  in  ths 
sincerity  of  his  estimate  of  this  gieat  Arch-Fiiest  of  lofideli^  and 
Mmder,  as  all  the  acciedited  historians  of  the  Revolution  haro  pain^ 
ed  him,  and  as  we  too  have  been  taught  to  consider  him  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  if  a  man  like  my  informant  could  be  so  excitod,  and 
could  suffer  his  moral  faculties  to  be  so  obscured,  u  to  find,  not 
merely  a  palUatiou,  but  a  justification,  for  the  deeds  of  blood  which 
drew  npon  France  the  reprobation  of  the  world,  and  conTert  the  au- 
thors of  those  scenes  into  angels  of  light,  it  ought  not  to  occasion 
surprise,  that  the  great  mass  of  French  society  have  participated  in 
the  same  sentiments,  and  co-operated  in  the  same  events.  The  old 
goTemment  must  have  been  in  the  last  stages  of  abuse,  before  the 
feelings  of  the  people  could  hare  been  roused  to  this  point  of  exaita- 
tion,  and  their  energies  to  the  teniUe  trials  they  were  destined  to 
encounter.  This  friend  of  the  Savons  of  the  last  century  was  one  of 
the  captors  of  the  Bsstile,  and  yet  wears  at  his  button-hole  the  deco- 
ration given  to  him  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  his  conduct  upon 
that  occasion.  And  he  is  as  proud  of  his  deeds  upon  that  first  day 
of  the  triumph  of  popular  violence,  when  the  stronghold  of  despo- 
tism fell,  as  ever  was  Napoleon,  or  Wellington,  or  Soult,  upon  their 
greatest  battle  field. 

He  accompanied  the  crowd  which  repaired  from  Paris  to  Versailles 
to  demand  bread  of  the  King,  and  which  returned  to  the  capital  the 
next  day  leading  prisoners,  in  fact,  the  monarch  and  his  family.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column,  alongside  of  General  Hulin,  who 
commanded,  as  far  indeed  as  any  command  could  be  exercised  o*er 
such  a  multitude.  He  recounts  with  great  fetdiness,  and  I  doubt  not 
with  equal  fidelity,  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  expedititm, 
which  gave  the  death-blow  to  i03ralty  in  France.  He  was  near  the 
King  and  Queen,  when  they  appeared  in  succeseioii  upon  the  balcony 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  heard  them  avow  their  readiness  to 
accompany  their  importunate  visiters  to  Pari» — the  Queen  resting  one 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  General  Lafayette,  and  hglding  the  Dan- 
pbin  by  the  other.    ' 

He  was  present  at  die  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  guillotine.  He  says  the  Pairiotes  of  Marseilles  formed  a 
hedge  along  the  Bonlevaida,  between  the  ranks  of  which  moved  a 
common  btrtin,  in  which  was  the  King,  (with  his  confessor,  the  Abb6 
Edgeworlh),  Garat,  the  Alinister  of  Justice,  and  some  municipal  offi- 
cers. When  the  carriage  reached  its  destination,  the  municipal  oS- 
eers  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  alighted  first,  and  then  were  followed 
by  the  King,  who  after  putting  his  feet  upon  the  steps  of  the  carriage 
returned  to  speak  to  his  confessor.  He  then  descended,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  executioner,  and  the  sad  incidents  which 
fallowed  are  now  consigned  lo  history.     He  distinctly  beard  Iha  King, 
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wben  he  addressed  the  immense  crowd  which  filled  all  the  vast  sqnu-e , 
where  the  scaffold  had  been  erected.  And  he  repeats  the  phrase 
word  for  word  as  it  is  recorded,*  stopping  at  the  fatal  "  Init — "  when  the 
Commandant  Santerre  broke  in,  and  ezcUiming,  "  Dont  let  him 
speak !"  instantly  ordered  the  rotling  of  the  drums  which  drowned  the 
TCHce  of  the  nnfortimate  monarch,  and  wan  the  immediate  prelude  to 
the  conaummatioD  of  the  great  drama.  I  asked  >iim  particularly,  what 
was  the  personal  bearing  of  the  King ;  and  he  aesorod  me  that  it  waa 
dignified  and  collected,  and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  fear  in 
bis  conduct.  He  looked  round  upon  the  multitude  with  the  calmness 
of  rdigioua  resignation,  and  met  his  fate  with  composure. 

In  surreying  the  French  national  character  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  those  traits  of  cruelty  which  were  so  shockingly 
developed  during  the  Revolution,  A  monomania  must  have  prevailed, 
htmying  the  nation  into  acts  inconsistent  with  its  general  feeling,  and 
■narking  that  time  of  political  effervescence  as  an  extraordinary  period 
ia  human  history.  You  hear  many  facts  of  romantic  interest  recounted 
here  depicting  the  features  of  those  days ;  and  as  a  conclusion  to  these 
deaullory  sketches,  I  will  relate  a  short  stoty  I  have  jnst  heard,  not 
only  because  it  is  interesting,  but  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Morris,  our  Minister  at  Paris  when  the  Revolution 
broke  ont,  and  who  was  honored  with  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Ohaumont,  a  most  respectable  man, 
w^  known  in  the  United  States,  where  be  lived  many  years,  hi^y 
estimated,  and  who  now,  in  a  fresh  old  age,  having  retnrned  to  Piaucei 
enjoys  the  regard  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends. 

Count  doF"*****,  a  general  officer  in  the  French  anny,  com-' 
manded  a  division  of  the  troops  which  were  reviewed  by  Louis  XVI, 
on  the  moming  of  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  1792 ;  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  that  terrible  day  he  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
courage  he  displayed  in  defending  the  Swiss,  the  peculiar  objects  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins.  He  escaped  the  fate  which  so  many 
othera  met  on  that  occasion,  and  eluded  the  researches  of  his  ene^ 
mies  by  taking  refage  with  a  statuary,  where  he  hid  himself  behind 
the  statues  when  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  any 
person  who  was  seeking  him.  Here  he  remained  till  the  3d  of  Sep" 
tember,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the /(u(m  of  the  Revolution,  Iot  the 
terrible  butcheries  which  were  perpetrated  upon  the  prisoners  in  tbff 
various  houses  of  detention  in  Paris.  Two  days  previoasly  domici' 
Uary  visits  bad  been  made  in  order  to  discover  suspected  persons,  and 

■  Ths  aecooiil*  of  lb*  iMt  word*  nUsrsd  by  tba  nnhipp]'  Kinf  W  Uii»  fald  ukk 
nwDt,  hen  rsfaned  to,  do  not  MWtlj  igna,  though  lubituilull;  the  auat.  As 
glTan  in  Cailjle'a  Hutoi;  of  the  French  ReTolutioD,  thsy  ware  ai  followi :  "  Franch' 
man,  I  die  mnocaDt ;  it  is  from  the  Scaffold,  and  oeai  g.ppeaniig  bsfoce  Ood,  that  I 

tell  jou  ao.     I  pardoD  mj  enemjn  ;  I  daaire  thai  Franca "  whan  hii  voice  war 

lutemptad  «nd  dtownad  bj  the  loU  of  tha  dintna  at  the  command  of  Santsri*. 
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those  who  escaped  detection  upon  this  occasion,  thinking  that  the 
rigilance  of  the  mnnicipal  authorities  would  be  relaxed,  were  lesa 
careful  in  their  precautions — a  resnlt  prob^ly  anticipated  and  de- 
signed. General  de  F.  considering  his  personal  danger  much  dimi- 
nished, repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  where  Madame  de  F.  was  then  liviDg.  Here,  while  ait- 
ting  at  dinner,  and  rolieTed  fiom  the  palnfiil  anxiety  which  had  so 
long  pressed  upon  him,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  the 
toesia  and  the  beating  of  the  generaU.  Mr.  Morris  was  unwilling  to 
despatch  one  of  his  own  servants  into  the  streets  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  these  appalling  signals,  but  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  who  was  at 
taUe,  had  a  faithful  servant  belonging  to  the  National  Guard,  and  clad 
in  its  imiform,  who  could  penetrate  anywhere  with  safety ;  and  he  was 
sent  ovt  to  collect  and  bring  back  the  necessary  inibrmation.  He  re- 
turned, ai\er  being  almost  compelled  to  join  in  the  slaughter  which 
was  going  on,  and  reported  the  events  that  were  passing,  and  added, 
that  he  had  seen  several  bodies  of  armed  men,  apparently  in  search 
of  victims.  The  whole  party  immediately  rose  from  table,  and  Mr. 
Morris  told  General  de  F.  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  instantly  to 
seek  another  place  of  reiiige,  as  he  felt  sure  there  was  a  spy  among 
his  servants,  who  would  give  immediate  information,  and  that  his 
Hotel  would  then  be  searched ;  which  circumstance  might  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences  to  (he  relations  between  bis  country  and 
France.  He  added,  that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid  aXi  pretence 
for  this  violation  of  the  immtmity  seciued  to  him  by  the  law  of  nations. 
General  de  F.  fully  coincided  in  this  view,  and  felt  the  necessi^  of 
an  immediate  retreat.  But  having  neither  carriage  nor  servant  at  the 
house,  and  being  withal  rendered  almost  incapable  of  walking  by  the 
goU,  he  was  exceedingly  embarraaaed  as  to  the  step  he  should  take. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  felt  the  situa- 
tion of  the  gallant  officer  an  appeal  to  his  humanly,  and  offered  to 
accompany  him  in  search  of  protection.  He  then  entered  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Morris,  to  burn  some  papers  which  were  there,  and  which 
might  have  compromitted  him  ;  and  was  f<dlowed  by  Mr.  Morris, 
who  warned  him  of  the  dsnger  he  was  about  to  encounter.  How- 
ever, his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  imd  he  left  the  bouse  hold- 
ing General  de  F.  by  one  arm,  while  the  servant  held  the  other.  They 
had  advanced  but  a  few  steps,  when  they  met  a  patrol,  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  arresting  the  general,  onrdered  him  to  accompany  the 
guard,  at  the  same  time  making  a  motion  to  separate  Mr.  Le  Ray  de 
Chaumont  from  his  friend.  The  former,  however,  expressed  his  de- 
termination not  to  leave  his  companion,  and  the  officer  permitted  him 
to  remain,  adding  in  a  warning  voice,  that  if  he  chose  he  might  par- 
take his  fate.  He  then  signified  to  the  servant  that  his  services  were 
not  wanted:  but  this  faithful  fellow,  approaching  his  master,  said  he 
would  not  quit  him,  aa  he  knew  him  to  be  a  good  citizen.    I^et  us  go 
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to  the  Abbaye,  said  the  officer,  and  they  look  the  route  to  that  den  of 
mmder.  Arrived  near  one  of  the  alleys  which  lead  to  it,  our  little 
party  was  Bmreadered  to  a  picqnet  of  Boldien,  and  the  commanding 
officer  ordered  one  of  them  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoneTS,  and  to 
conduct  them  to  the  prison.  The  alley  was  narrow,  and  was  encum- 
bered by  seTeral  heaps  of  stone,  ao  that  two  persons  only  could  moye 
alweast.  The  soldier  preceded,  holding  the  general  by  the  ana,  and 
Mr.  Ia  Ray  de  Chamnont  followed,  with  Ms  serrant.  A  few  mo* 
menta  brought  them  within  hearing  of  the  cries  uttered  by  the  oofor- 
tunate  victims  of  that  night  of  honor.  At  this  moment,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  to  seize  the  sword  of  his  serrant, 
and  then  lull  the  soldier,  and  after  that  to  endeavor  to  m^e  their 
escape.  While  in  the  act  of  grasping  the  sword,  the  General  stumbled, 
and  the  soldier,  hastening  to  support  him,  testified  his  regret  at  the 
accident.  Instantaneously  struck  by  a  kind  of  conviction,  that  the 
himianity  of  this  man  might  be  operated  upon  to  induce  him  to  favor 
their  flight,  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  abandoned  his  first  design,  and 
addressing  the  soldier,  said  to  him :  "  You  show  your  good  disposi- 
aoa  to  the  General,  and  yet  you  are  about  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
death."  The  soldier  shuddered.  "  Yes,  of  his  death,"  continued  Mr. 
he  Ray  de  Chaumont ;  "  for  it  is  not  to  a  tribunal  yon  are  about  to 
conduct  him,  but  to  a  gang  of  murdeTers,  who  kill  without  trial 
and  without  distinction."  "  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  the  soldier.  "  Let 
us  go  back  the  way  we  came,  and  we  will  try  to  pass  out,  say- 
ing we  have  been  acquitted."  "  Yes,  but  if  they  disbelieve  you,  I 
shall  be  executed  as  a  traitor."  "  You  can  avoid  any  Hus{Mcion ;  fol- 
low us  at  some  distance,  and  if  we  are  arrested,  hasten  up  and  de- 
nounce us,  as  having  escaped."  This  appeal  was  accompanied  by  a 
promise  to  pay  the  soldier  three  himdred  francs,  which  he  might  re- 
ceive the  next  day  by  calling  upon  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  or  the 
Amorican  Minister,  whom  he  knew.  While  the  man  hesitated,  the 
servant  recognized  him,  as  having  mounted  guard  at  the  door  of  his 
master,  where  was  a  corps  de  garde,  and  he  joined  his  solicitations  to 
thoae  of  the  latter.  Finally  the  soldier  yielded,  and  General  de  F., 
attended  by  his  two  companions,  hastened  back  to  the  picquet,  with 
joyful  coimtenances,  the  servant  singing  a  patriotic  song,  "  Allona, 
eoiaam  de  la  patiie !" — and  the  others  exclaiming,  with  loud  voices, 
"  Vive  lajnsliee  for  the  good  citizens !"  In  this  manner  they  passed 
the  guard  imquestioned,  most  of  whom  were  singing  and  intoxicated, 
and  escaped  the  death  which  that  night  overtook  so  many  others  as 
innocent  as  they  were.  When  the  soldier  called  upon  Mr.  Morris  Ihe 
next  morning  for  his  present,  which  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  had 
taken  caia  to  prepare  for  him,  he  eiqiresaed  his  gratification  at  the 
escape  of  the  party,  and  the  regret  he  should  have  experienced,  if  be 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  General  and  his  companions 
fiut  ha  added,  with  that  strange  inconsistency  which  marked  this 
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period,  "as  io  ihoBe  Calotins," — bo  the  priesta  were  called — "nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  killed  two  of  them  last 
night  with  my  own  hands," 

The  subsequent  fate  of  General  de  F.  was  melancholy  and  interest- 
ing. He  left  Paria  and  reached  BonIog;ne,  where,  when  he  was  npon 
the  point  of  embarking  for  England  to  meet  his  wife,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  to  await  his  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

As  soon  as  Madame  de  F.  heard  of  this  misfortune,  she  pi^railed 
upon  a  person  to  seek  an  interview  with  her  husband,  and  to  take  with 
him  a  small  dagger  and  a  purse  of  fiAy  guineas,  with  these  words  writ- 
tan  upon  a  little  pieceof  pi^t— "  stab  or  bribe."  "  I  will  do  aeithei," 
promptly  exclaimed  the  generous  prisoner.  "  The  soldier  who  has 
charge  of  me  ia  a  worthy  man,  and  I  will  neither  injure  him,  nor  cor- 
mpt  him.  I  will  trust  to  the  Tribunal,  and  hope  for  justice."  In  this 
instance-— and  a  rare  instance  it  was — he  was  not  deceived.  The 
Tribunal  acquitted  him ;  but  when  about  to  embark  for  England,  he 
was  apprehended  by  an  orderlTom  Paris,  transferred  there,  and  perished 
upon  the  acafibld.  The  faithful  servant  was  not  forgotten.  He  was 
asked  what  he  most  desired  ;  and  answering,  to  be  established  in  his 
native  district,  he  was  sent  there,  provided  with  what  was  necessary 
to  support  him  in  life. 

At  another  time,  however,  Mr.  Morris  found  himself  compelled  to 
enforce  the  inviolability  of  his  mansion,  and  he  took  his  measures  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  The  Duchess  de  D  *  '  *  *  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  his  house  in  the  country ;  and  while  there,  a  party  of  the 
armed  police  came  to  seek  and  arrest  her.  But  Mr.  Morris  refused 
to  deliver  her  up,  and  claimed  his  right,  as  the  American  Minister,  to 
be  exempt  from  search.  After  much  altercation,  this  point  was  yield- 
ed, and  the  police  then  called  for  the  papers  of  the  Minister.  He  re- 
fused them,  and  at  length  they  said  they  would  not  remove  them,  bnt 
that  they  would  put  them  under  seal.  Mr.  Morris  told  them,  if  tbey 
did,  he  would  tear  off  the  seals  ia  their  presence,  and  throw  the  eo' 
velopea  in  their  faces.  And  this  strange  scene  actually  took  |dace, 
after  which  the  party  withdrew,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
In  the  night  the  Duchess  left  the  house,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Morris,  to  relieve  him  ftoni  the  embarrassment  of  her  presence. 

She  was  soon,  however,  apprehended,  and  with  a  generous  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  her  daughter,  she  determined  to  destroy  herself,  in 
order  that  her  fortune  might  not  be  confiscated,  as  it  wonld  have  been 
had  she  anffered  the  sentence  of  the  law.  She  made  the  effort,  but 
was  discovered  before  she  was  dead,  and  the  wound  was  ultimately 
healed.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Morris 
interfered  so  efficaciously  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe^  that 
her  life  was  spared. 
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Few  of  ita  readers  will  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  designate  the  dis- 
tinguished source  frein  which  the  preceding  interesting  paper  baa  been 
coiitribnted  to  the  p^es  of  the  Democratic  Review ;  or  will  hesitate 
to  recognize,  not  only  in  its  stylo  the  elegant  pen  of  its  accoroplished 
author,  but  also  in  its  matter  the  opportunities  of  observation  and  know- 
ledge which  could  only  have  been  derived  from  high  official  position 
at  the  Court  which  it  describes — accompaniei  with  close  relations  of 
private  interconrse  with  the  eminent  and  remarkable  individual  who 
occupies  the  foreground  of  the  pictore  here  presented  of  that  Court. 
Notwithetanding  a  few  passages  evidently  moulded  with  a  view  to  a 
modest  incognito,  by  allusions  to  the  supposed  intervention  of  third 
parties  as  the  avenues  of  information  evidently  direct  from  its  original 
&Tithentic  somrces,  we  shall  be  pardoned  the  expression  of  the  re- 
mark which  will  suggest  itself  obviously  to  every  reader,  that  the  effort 
ifl  but  like  the  proverbial  failure  of  the  ostrich — though  the  head  be 
hidden,  the  rich  feathers  which  no  other  bird  can  furnish  sufficiently 
betray  the  attempted  concealment. 

It  is  at  the  same  time,  however,  due  to  the  consistency  of  this  work, 
lo  allude  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  several  paaaages  within  the  course  of 
the  preceding  pages,  which  it  was  not  regarded  as  proper  tg  omit  or 
to  change — the  individual  anthorship  of  the  whole  being  so  transparent 
as  it  is — butwhich  are  not  in  exact  harmony  with  the  accustomed  system 
of  opinions  and  ideas  which  go  to  make  up  the  plural  editorial  im- 
personality of  this  Review.  These  are  not,  indeed, of  Buchimportance 
as  to  constitate  any  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  Article  in  these 
pages,  replete  as  it  is  with  matter  alike  interesting,  novel,  and  valuable, 
though  they  demand  this  passing  alluaioa  at  our  hand. 

For  example — we  shonld  feel  very  little  disposed  to  say,  in  regard 
to  Englajid,  that  "  her  institutions  need  no  false  tinsel  to  set  them  off, 
nor  her  high  personages  any  barbarous  and  antique  officers,  to  shelter 
them  from  general  observance,  or  to  give  them  a  factitious  elevation." 
The  "  institutiaDs''  of  England  are  in  effect  perhaps  the  most  heartless 
and  oppressive  aristocracy  that  has  even  existed ;  and  from  their 
practical  operation — the  fruits  of  the  tree — in  the  fearful  disparity  of 
social  coaditiona  they  have  produced,  the  boundless  wealth  and  laxmy 
of  the  few,  and  the  unparallelled  degradation  of  so  many  wretched 
millions,  there  are  probably  few  of  the  most  aibitrary  despotisms  that 
have  existed  whose  "  institutions"  could  not  challenge  a  triumphant 
comparison  with  those  of  England.  Neither  with  the  "  instituuons" 
of  England,  nor  with  the  "  high  persimagea"  whom  they  eterate  over 
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ihe  necki  of  croshed  millions,  hare  we  any  ayinpathiea.  More  than 
gradual  and  moderate  melioratiooa  aje  required  for  them — a  deep  and 
thorough  TOTOlution,  though  it  should  convulse  the  very  fouadatione  of 
its  whole  social  system  as  at  present  constituted.  The  sooner  the 
hetier. 

And  again — unbounded  as  is  the  author's  eulogy  of  I<ouis  Philippe, 
and  persuasive  as  may  be  his  defence  of  his  goTerament,  against  the 
deep  dissatiafaction  with  which  it  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  regarded, 
by  at  least  the  more  enthusiastic  and  "  ultra"  portion  of  the  modem 
liberal  school  of  politics,  we  are  by  no  means  converted  by  it  to  the 
doctrine  of  Louis-Phitippeitfa.  We  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  little  o( 
that  "  exaltation"  (to  use  the  favorite  word  of  jaste  mitieti  Consem- 
tidm)  which,  in  const^ing  the  famous  phrase  of  the  "throne  tat- 
rounded  by  republican  institutions,"  participates  in  the  disappointment 
which  sent  poor  old  Lafayette's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
that  the  throne  haa  become  the  primary,  and  the  republican  ittstitutieiu 
but  the  secondary  object,  of  the  able  individual  whom  that  phrase  hu 
made  the  King  of  the  French. 

Without  pretending  to  compare  our  means  of  fonoing  a  just  opinion 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  distinguished  friend  Irom  whose  pea  this 
Article  has  proceeded,  it  still  sppears  plain  to  us  that  Louis  Philippe 
is  hot  a  Bourbon  at  heart  aflar  all — the  best  of  the  Mood,  undoubtedly, 
and  a  man  of  rare  ability,  well  cultivated  and  disciplined — and  witfaal 
eminently  exemplary  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life — yet  preaeat- 
ing  in  his  person  the  most  formidable  obatacle  that  exists  to  the  pro- 
gresB  o^that  democratic  cause  of  which  we  watch,  the  hiatory  in  En- 
rope  wi^  scarcely  less  solicitude  than  in  our  own  more  favored  land. 
The  remark  has  been  ap[died  to  him,  not  more  acutely  than  justly,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  that  his  extraordinary  ability  in  maintaining  his  system 
of  administration  resembles  but  that  of  the  n^  dancer,  who  astooiahes 
us  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  maintaioa  his  airy  footing  so  for 
above  the  heads  of  the  people  beneath.  But  after  all,  eui  bona  ? — what 
a  waste  of  effort  and  "  talent" — and  how  much  more  firmly  could  he 
stand  on  die  solid  ground  below,  were  he  not  ao  ambitious  of  an  eleva- 
tion which  is  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult  and  perilous  ! 

We  are  too  much  accustomed,  both  from  the  instance  of  England, 
and  even  from  examples  to  be  found  abundantly  among  ourselves,  to 
the  pamc  cries  of  conservatism,  which  are  always  raised  by  power 
against  the  heaving  stru^Ies  of  popular  reform,  to  be  deceived  by  the 
"  raw-head-and-bloody-bonea"  which  it  seems  lo  have  been  the  triiject 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  above  referred  to,  to  con- 
jure up — to  frighten  the  people  of  France  into  forgetfulness  of  the  pro- 
nised  "republican  institutions,"  in  clustering  round  the  "tfanme' 
within  the  shadow  of  which  they  are  taught  to  look  for  the  only  safety 
against  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  unforgotten  harnxa  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789.    The  particulu  aaoociation  which  made  the 
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f«eU«  and  abonive  "  fyneut^  ol  May,  1839,  and  of  which  the  organi- 
zadon  and  principles  are  spread  om  in  their  murdermiB  atrocitjr  upon 
these  proceedings,  was  evidently  but  one  of  those  foul  excrescences 
which  are  apt  to  grow  out  from  dke  surface  of  a  diseased  body  politic ; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that  it  is  but  of  a  piece  with  the  false  sO{diiB' 
try  which  arbitrary  authority  always  employs,  to  generalize  &om  such 
special  facta,  and  to  impute  similar  principles  and  objects  to  the  great 
mass  of  that  party  of  opposition  whose  discontent  requires  to  be  in* 
cessaatly  kept  on  foot  at  the  capital,  in  the  words  of  the  preceding 
paper,  an  army  su^eientfor  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  The  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  are  mainly  ascribable  to  the  awfid  accumu- 
lation of  wretchedness  and  moral  evil  which  previous  centuries  of 
misgovemment  had  heaped  up — the  great  reaction  of  an  equally  great 
previous  action  in  ths  opposite  direction  ;  together  with  the  phrensy  of 
panic  into  which  the  Revolutionary  party,  which  was  the  People,  was 
fiom  time  to  time  thrown  by  the  constant  danger  of  oveiArow,  from 
the  bayonets  of  all  Europe  without,  and  the  deadly  treachery  of  a  strong 
patty  within — an  overthrow  to  be  succeeded  by  afearfhl  expiation  in 
blood  of  all  thai  had  been  done,  and  by  the  re-establishment  (rf  the  old 
system  which  well  deserved  the  deep  detestation  with  which  its  me- 
moiy  was  regarded.  Dark  as  may  bo  the  evidences  written  on  die 
page  of  history  against  (he  old  monarchical  and  aristocratic  i6gime 
<^  France,  in  the  records  of  blood,  famine,  degradation,  and  vice,  in 
which  they  are  written,  the  most  dark  and  damning  against  it  are  the 
atrocities  themselves  of  the  Revolution  by  which  it  was  overthrown, 
and  which  were  only  its  natmal  consequences  of  reaction. 

But  of  these  there  can  be  no  possibility  now  of  a  recnnrence  ;  and 
after  the  strong  and  pervading  working,  for  half  a  century,  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  personal  human  eqaalily  which  it  was  the  chief  mission  of 
the  great  shock  of  that  Revolution  to  establish  in  the  popular  mind 
in  France — together  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  peace  enjo)red 
by  the  people  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period — we  incline  strong- 
Vf  to  the  belief,  that  a  republic  not  less  free  than  om  own  might  bo 
reconstitnted  in  France  to^Rorrow  with  entire  safety,  stability,  and 
comparative  tranqnility.  This  would  be  an  immense  step  in  the  pro- 
gress, in  Europe,  of  that  holy  Democratic  Principle  which  has  our  most 
devont  prayers  for  its  success,  however  remote  and  unimportant  the 
section  of  the  globe  on  which  is  waged  the  fight  of  "  the  good  old 
cause."  Louis  Philippe,  with  Ms  future  dynasty  behind  him,  now 
blocks  the  way  of  that  jsogress.  God  fori>id  that  we  should  throw 
into  the  scale  in  his  lavor  the  infiuence  of  any  such  expression  of 
sympathy,  though  in  a  tacit  form,  as  should  seem  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  voice  of  approving  American  Democracy!  If 
any  of  the  young  Bonapartes  or  any  one  else,  are  worthy  of  that 
mission,  and  equal  to  it,  of  establishing  in  France  that  Republic  which 
we  hope  to  see  flourishing  in  young  vigor  and  beauty  before  we  shall  de- 
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part,  we  would  on  the  contrary,  and  witli  moat  earnest  sincerity,  bid 
tliem,  (jod  speed !  Such,  too,  we  pTesume,  in  view  of  such  a  connim- 
mation,  would  be  the  aentiment  of  the  valuad  friend  who  has  commn- 
nicated  to  the  Democratic  Review  the  preceding  paper — though  we 
think  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  probable  misconstruc- 
tion and  misapplication  of  it,  thus  to  give  the  sentiment  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  expression. 


SKETCHES   OVER   THE   SEA. 
No.  V. 

FINLAND. 

Thb  sun  was  just  setting  when  the  shores  of  Sweden  faded  from 
our  sight.  Pot  the  last  time,  I  saw  her  coasts,  traced  in  a  daik 
outline  against  the  glowing  aky  ;  and  I  then  lost  them  in  the  gray  of 
the  twilight,  below  the  mass  of  waters  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  which 
lay  behind  us. 

Since  the  morning,  we  had  come  down  in  the  steamer,  through  the 
groups  of  islands  between  Stockholm  and  the  ses,  and  were  now 
steering  across  the  gulf,  in  the  direction  of  Abo.  The  day  had  been 
like  one  of  our  early  autumn — the  ait  clear — the  sun  difihsing  a 
steady  and  moderate  warmth — rolla  of  silvery  clouds  hanging  motion- 
less around  the  horizon — the  wind  still — and  the  sea  aa  staooth  as 
glass. 

And  then  there  was  as  brilliant  a  sunset  as  ever  lighted  up  the 
west.  A  long  line  of  golden  light  settled  upon  the  western  clouds, 
tmd  covered  them  with  rich  hues  in  succession,  from  the  brightest  to 
the  pale  and  leaden,  into  which  they  all  at  last  faded.  It  reminded 
me,  more  than  any  others  that  I  saw,  over  the  sea,  of  the  ^orious  sun- 
sets of  New  England. 

Before  the  land  had  quite  disappeared  astern,  we  bad  glimpses 
before  us  of  the  Aland  Islands.  First  a  thin  column  of  smoke,  from 
a  fire  on  one  of  them,  hung  in  the  eastern  sky,  resting  lazily  on 
the  motionlesa  air,  and  then  the  outline  of  the  land  grew  more  and 
more  distinct.  Finally  the  whole  shore  came  into  Eight,  and  by  the 
time  the  sun  went  down,  we  were  coasting  along  the  principal  island, 
Aland  itself. 

This  was  the  first  land  we  saw  in  the  Russian  dominions — the 
westernmost  point  of  that  vast  empire,  which  stretches  hence  through 
more  than  a  hundred  and  filly  degrees  of  longitude.  A  hundred 
nations — ^men  of  all  the  races,  save  one— are  embraced  within  the 
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limits  of  this  enoimouB  power ;  which,  taking  it  aliogeUier,  in  ita 
faistoiy  and  ita  relations,  is  the  mightiest  and  the  nonhiest  of  study, 
of  all  the  abaolute  monarchies,  since  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Is  it  not  a  sublime  thought,  that  the  vast  multimdea  ^Thich  people  these 
shores,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  swayed  by  a  single  will 
— that  these  millions  of  hearts  beat  with  the  pulse  of  oae  ! 

Night  soon  closed  in  upon  us.  In  the  moming,  we  were  running 
among  numberless  small  islands.  The  Aland  group  stretchea  to 
Abo,  and  consist  principally  of  an  infinitude  of  islets,  like  those 
which  lie  on  the  other  aide  of  the  gulf.  The  map  gives  no  adequate 
idea  of  them.  They  cover  half  the  sea,  and  are  so  disposed,  that 
the  waters  through  which  we  glided  seemed  more  like  the  waters  of 
a  bay  or  a  river,  than  of  the  aea — now  receding  so  as  to  leave  a  wide, 
ample  bay,  and  then  closing  so  nearly,  as  to  make  the  passage  narrow 
as  a  river  or  inlet. 

The  weather  and  the  scene  were  bo  invltingthat  most  of  the  passen- 
gers assembled  on  deck.  There  were  some  thirty  in  all — most  of 
them  Films — two  Swedes — an  Italian  fencing  master,  settled  at  Hel- 
singfors — a  school-mistress  from  the  same  town.  Just  returning  from 
Paris,  with  a  young  Parisienne.  whom  she  had  brought  wilh  her  to 
teach  French  in  Finland.  All  were  delighted  with  the  rapidly  shii^ 
ing  scenes,  through  which  we  were  passing — all,  but  the  young  Pari- 
sienne.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  thought  of  Paris — she 
conld  only  think,  that  any  other  place  would  be  oae  of  exile  for  her. 

At  one  o'clock  Abo  was  in  sight.  The  first  Uving  beings  we  saw 
were  Russian  sentinels,  pacing  to  and  fro,  on  a  point  of  land,  which 
stretches  out  in  advance  of  the  town.  They  were  dark  men,  of 
small  stature,  probably  Finns,  dressed  in  long,  gray  cloaks,  strapped 
around  their  waists. 

There  was  httle  else  in  Abo  to  mark  the  change  from  one  people 
to  another.  The  transition  was  easy.  There  are  no  striking  con- 
trasts— but  on  the  contrary  a  general  resemblance  in  the  dress,  ap- 
pearance, and  manners,  of  the  Finns  and  the  Swedes.  Two  or  three 
things  only,  besides  the  Russian  soldiers,  struck  me,  and  these  were 
the  Russian  colors,  and  the  size  of  the  pubhc  buildings.  In  these 
last,  there  were  evidences  of  a  great  and  opulent  government,  some- 
what in  contrast  with  the  economical,  not  to  say  parsimonious  govern- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  A  great  part  of  this  town  was  burned 
not  long  ago;  and  the  new  town,  which  has  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  bears  evident  marks  of  Russian  origin  or  design — wide  streets 
and  largo  and  commodious  public  buildings.  The  Russian  colors,  a 
treble  band  of  different  colors — white  and  black,  edged  with  purple — 
are  painted  in  a  spiral  form  around  the  posts  or  bars,  before  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  offices. 

Until  the  transfer  of  Finland  to  Russia,  Abo  was  its  capital.  SincB 
then  HelsingfOFB  has  taken  its  place.    But  Abo  is  nevertheless  a  town 
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'  of  coaaiderable,  tbon^  diminiiihed,  importance,  and  ie  ihe  chief  ci^ 
of  one  of  tile  tliree  goTenunenU,  iato  which  Finluid  ia  now  divided 
When  the  sovereign  power  lay  westward,  and  the  orders  came  from 
Stockbohn,  Abo  was  the  more  convenient  capital  \  but  since  the  pow* 
er  has  been  changed  to  the  opposite  quarter,  the  same  reason  no  lon- 
ger exists,  and  Helsingfors  is  more  central  and  nearer  to  St.  Peteisborg. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  our  passports — the  second  to 
purchase  vehicles  for  the  journey.  Our  old  passports  were  of  no  far- 
Uier  use.  New  ones  were  given  us,  to  serve  as  far  as  Helsinglbn. 
The  vehicles  were  not  so  easily  got.  The  common  carts  of  (he  coun- 
try were  out  of  the  question — we  could  scarcely  have  lived  in  one 
of  them  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  only  chance  for  travellers  at  ihtt 
time  (for  the  line  of  steamers  up  the  gulf  of  Finland  was  not  then 
established,)  was  to  find  some  of  the  vehicles,  which  had  been  leii 
at  Abo,  by  travellers  coming  from  St.  Petersburg.  We  searched 
long  for  something  suitable,  and  finally  hit  upon  a  light  britska  and  a 
wagon.  The  former  was  sufficient  for  the  five  gentlemen,  withont 
any  luggage,  and  dtis  might  follow  in  the  wagon,  under  the  charge 
of  a  servant 


Thus  provided,  we  set  off  the  next  morning.  After  every- 
thing was  ready,  the  iiorees  brought  to  the  door,  and  some  of 
us  ^ready  in  the  britska,  an  old  man,  some  fiAy  years  old,  came 
out  of  the  ion  with  a  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  besought  ns 
to  take  him.  He  had  just  come  on,  as  a  servant,  with  some  travelleie 
from  St.  Petersbmg,  and  wished  to  return.  He  was  willing  to  serve 
ns  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  if  we  would  but  take  him.  At  first  ire  re- 
fused, but  he  begged  so  hard  that,  finally  thinking  he  might  be  useful 
as  an  interpreter,  we  told  him  to  get  into  the  wagon. 

The  word  vras  given  to  the  postillion,  and  away  we  flew.  Though 
the  roads  were  at  first  a  little  sandy,  wo  were  driven  very  fast 
The  Finnish  horses  are  very  small,  but  very  fleet.  The  postil- 
lions give  them  no  breath,  and  no  time  is  lost  at  the  posl-honses.  The 
hrasea  were  always  ready  and  often  brought  up  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  door.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  changing ;  I  wrole 
my  name,  place  of  departure,  and  of  destination,  and  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  day-book,  and  we  drove  on,  up  hill  and  down,  never 
stopping  (0  the  eod  of  the  stage. 

..  Our  plan  of  travelling  was  arranged  thus :  We  drove  on  in  the  brit- 
slca  as  fast  as  possible,  chsnged  horses  without  waiting,  ordered  horses 
for  the  wagon,  and  left  the  servants  to  pay  the  postillions,  and  follow 
us  as  closely  ss  they  could.  Sometimes  we  lost  sight  of  them  for 
two  01  thne  stages. 

The  face  of  the  coontry  resembles  a  good  deal  that  on  the  other 
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aide  of  the  gulf.  Finland  looked  to  me  at  £fst  like  Sweden  in  miuK'  ' 
tore,  and  the  impreasiona  of  to-day  weie  confirmed  aflerwarda.  Tho 
onrfaco  ia  very  uneven,  or  brok^  into  small  lodiy  hills.  The  quut' 
tity  of  rodu  sad  stonea  is  almoet  incredible.  The  tiaea  are  chiefly 
stunted  pines — which  bristle  on  the  hills,  and  atietch  away  in  deepi 
interminable  foieats.  Lakes  innumerable  reat  betveen  the  hills. 
The  tillage  ft  confined  to  the  TsUeys,  which  at  this  time  were  amiliog 
with  gnsB  and  com.  The  habilatioua,  with  few  exceptions,  are  mean 
— small  unpainted  log  dwellings. 

Notwithstanding  their  political  separation,  the' Swedes  and  Finna 
hare  much  more  in  common,  than  the  Finns  and  Mosoovites.  Old  ^' 
anees,  sympathies  long  felt,  reaist  a  great  while  aibitiaiy  poli- 
tical aizangementa.  That  the  hand  may  be  transfened  widuKit  th« 
heart  is  scarcely  less  true  of  nations,  than  of  individuals.  Finland 
has  been  an  unquiet  province  ever  since  its  cession  to  the  Czar.  Not 
that  the  strong  dislike,  approaching  to  hatred,  which  is  felt  in  Swe' 
den  towards  Russia,  is  felt  with  the  same  force  in  Finland.  Thmv 
the  old  grudge,  growing  out  of  ancient  wus,  and  the  fierce  struggle 
for  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  deep  wound  which  the 
national  pride  received  in  the  loss  of  diia  province  of  Finland,  and  per* 
hapa  above  aU  the  conviction  thai  their  own  descending  star  ia  every 
day  paling  before  the  ascending  star  trf  the  great  empire,  have  created 
deep  exa^teratioR  and  Jealousy.  Here  the  last  of  these  causes  cease 
to  operate  ;  but  the  heart  nevertheless  still  continues  to  turn  westward, 
to  the  setting  rather  than  the  rising  star. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  atopped  at  Bjorsby,  a  hamlet  a  hundred 
and  six  versts  from  Abo.  Here  an  inn  of  the  better  class  gave  us 
promise  of  comfortable  fare,  and  decided  us  to  pass  the  night. 

One  often  finds  a  remembrancer  of  home,  wh^re  he  least  expects  it. 
Bjorsby  was  the  laat  place  where  I  should  have  expected  it.  But,  on 
being  shown  into  my  bed-room,  I  found,  hanging  under  the  mirror, 
two  engraved  portraits,  one  of  "  Lord  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of 
hia  Majesty's  fleets  in  America" — the  other  of  "  Admiral  Hopkins, 
commaadeur-eu-chef  de  la  flotte  Americaine  dea  XHI  Provinces.'' 
How  did  these  two  pictures — one  evidently  of  £nglish  and  the  other 
of  French  origin,  and  both  as  old  as  the  revolution,  find  their  wajr 
together  to  this  little,  secluded,  obscure  hamlet  of  Bjorsby  ? 


The  next  morning  a  carpet^b^  was  miasing.  Whether  it  had  been 
lost  on  the  way,  dnring  the  last  stage,  or  had  been  stolen  in  the  night,  no 
me  could  tell,  except  that  John,  our  new  interpreter,  declared  he  had 
seen  it  aflerour  arrival  at  Bjorsby.  It  was  resolved  forthwith  to  send  - 
for  a  police  oSicer.  In  half  an  hour  the  little  man  made  his  appear- 
ance, aad  bostled  •html  with  a  very  in^oRani  air,  putting  cptestioDB, 
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'  and  taking  notes ;  wlien  tU  of  b  sudden  there  was  a  shoot,  and  apaa- 
sant  rode  up,  as  fast  as  he  could  ride,  irith  the  lost  bag.  He  said  he 
had  found  it  hy  the  road-side ;  but  ve  were  by  no  means  aore  that 
it  had  not  been  stolen,  and  prudently  returned,  when  it  was  missed, 
and  such  a  noise  was  made  about  it. 

The  journey  from  Abo  to  St.  Petersburg  took  six  days,  including 
ODO  cm  which  we  lay  by  at  Helsingfors.  The  second  Ay  we  were 
delayed  soTersl  hours  by  reason  of  an  accident  to  one  of  the  wheels. 
Nobody  could  be  found  of  sufficient  skill  to  mend  it  properly.  We 
were  able  only  to  patch  it  up,  ao  as  to  last  to  Helsingfors. 

While  the  work  was  going  on,  I  strolled  down  to  a  little  lake,  hard 
by — a  pure  transparent  sheet  of  water — with  a  fringe  of  green  along 
ita  margin,  and  a  belt  of  forest  behind,  which  hemmed  in  and  ahaded  it. 
It  waa  a  lonely  and  beautiful  spot,  and  set  me  to  thinking  of  lonely 
and  beautilul  scenes  at  home. 

Long  before  we  reached  Helsingfors,  conversation  had  ceased, 
and  we  were  all  nodding  in  concert  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  entered  the  towB.- 

The  next  morning  the  wheel  was  found  to  be  so  much  injured,  as 
to  reqmre  a  day,  to  give  it  a  thorough  repair.  In  no  ptut  of  Finland 
could  delay  have  been  less  annoying  to  us.  The  town  itaelf  has  no 
Inconsidenble  attractions  in  its  situation,  its  nniversi^  and  pnblie 
buildings ;  and  then  diere  is  before  it  an  ample  and  beautiM  bay, 
looking  out  upon  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  stem  old  fortress  (rf 
Sveaborg  u  its  entrance. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  took  a  boat  and  sailed  down  the 
bay  to  the  fortress.  It  is  built  on  islands  of  rock,  and  to  my  eye  vp- 
peared  impregnable.  Well  it  deseires  the  name  it  sometimes  bews 
of  the  Gibraltar  of  thf  north.  How  it  could  erer  have  been  taken  in 
fair  fight  I  cannot  conceive.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  whispered,  that  it 
was  lost  to  the  Swedes  by  treachery. 

In  the  town,  the  government  is  building  a  large  and  handscnne 
church,  on  the  great  square.  From  the  U^  of  this  church  is  a  wide 
and  charming  view  irf  the  tovm,  the  islands,  and  the  sea.  There  was 
little  life  in  the  streets,  and  no  bustle  in  the  port.  A  provincial  cen- 
tal, designed  upon  a  large  scale,  with  some  fine  buildings,  an  aspect 
of  newness,  but  dull,  lifeless,  without  any  considerable  trade  by  land 
or  sea ;  such  is  Helsingfors. 


During  our  day's  delay,  the  wheel  had  been  thoroughly  repaired, 
so  as  to  give  us  no  farther  trouble.  The  roads  now  became  hard  sod 
smooth,  and  we  were  whirled  lioag  with  prodigious  rapidity. 
What  postillioas  !  Boys — barefooted,  and  sometimes  baraheaded— 
or  old  men,  with  kmg,  uncut  hair,  and  loose  linen  ttouaen,  tiiek«d 
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ioto  the  tops  of  their  boots.  There  could  not  be  a  itroiigeT  contnwt 
than  between  them,  and  ihe  trim,  well-dresaed  En^ish  poetillion,  or 
die  French,  half-hidden  in  his  jack  boots.  But  they  drove  as  fast, 
and  served  our  purpose  as  well. 

John  proved  a  chanctar — he  was  ^orions  the  whole  journey,  half  die 
day  drank,  and  the  rest  of  it  eating  and  drinking.  It  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  of  the  two  appetites,  hunger  or  thirst,  predominated  in  his 
compositioa.  At  Helsingfors  all  were  ready  to  start — but  he  was  Bus- 
sing. At  last  he  was  found  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his  third  breakfast ; 
and  great  were  his  complaints,  that  he  was  dragged  away, before  he  had 
satisfied  his  hunger.  Bless  me,  how  he  talked  to  the  peasants-^n- 
laiging  chiefly,  as  we  were  given  to  understand,  upon  the  rank  and 
quahties  of  hia  new  masters,  and  the  large  allowance  of  drink-money 
the  poslilliona  would  receive,  if  they  drove  us  like  princes.  It  was 
laughable  beyond  description,  to  see  with  what  interest  and  wonder 
the  peasants  listened  to  all  he  said. 

At  Fredericksham,  where  is  an  inland  fortress  of  great  stieiigth, 
we  stopped  for  the  night ;  having  passed  through  in  the  course  of  the 
day  two  towns  of  some  importance  formerly,  Borgo  uid  Lovisa,  but 
both  now  greatly  decayed. 


The  next  day's  journey  ended  at  Viborg.  Here  Finland  proper  may 
be  said  to  end.  Near  this  town,  the  road  turns  south.  That  point,  in 
the  latitude  of  sixty-one,  was  the  highest  we  reached.  Although  it 
was  only  four  o'clock,  when  we  arrived  at  Viborg,  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  ourpassports,  which  had  here  again  to  be  renewed,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  wait  tiU  the  next  day. 

The  person,  who  renewed  our  passpoi^ts,  and  who,  I  snppose,  was 
the  Governor's  secretary,  was  a  Russian  officer.  He  spoke  to  us 
in  German.  I  afUrwards  found  that  the  German  was  very  much 
studied  and  spoken  in  Russia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces are,  many  of  them,  of  German  descent;  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  Germany  is  very  great,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  is  a  very  common  accomplishment  (^  a 
Russian  gentleman. 

Viborg  is  another  fortified  town.  Before  the  conquest  of  Finland, 
it  was  a  frontier  poet,  and  one  of  the  defences  of  the  coital  itself. 


From  Viborg  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes,  and  so  does  the 
appearance  of  the  people.  The  rocks  become  fewer,  and  finaUy  dis- 
^>pear.  The  roads  become  so  sandy,  that  a  pavement  has  been  laid 
inostofthewaytoSt  Petersburg.  But  such  a  pavement!  large,ntmd, 
les,  which  jidt  one  nearly  otit  of  his  seni 
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Tha  postillion  now  wore  a  long  frock,  and  &  bmA.  slouched  hat. 
Then  camo  tbe  Rnsaiui  aeif — with  bia  long  beard — thick  matted  hair 
— and  cloak  of  Bheei>«kin,  the  wool  tonied  inwards.  Here  wen 
the  real  Moscorites,  the  cidonislB  from  the  south,  who  ft^wed  the 
conqneats  of  Peter,  and  overs[wead  Ingria.  Next  we  drove  into  a 
Russian  village — two  rows  of  log  cabins,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Toad — the  ends  towards  it.  Around  these  cabins  were  groups  of  dirty, 
half-naked  children    playing:    sad  tk«  post-bouse  was  beset  by 


The  road  passes  over  some  hi^  hills,  from  which  Lake  Ladoga, 
was  seen  on  the  left,  and  before  us  a  Uttle  on  the  right  the  broad 
sheet  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  To  the  south  and  east  an  immense  [dain 
stretched  away  tiU  it  was  blended  with  the  horizon.  The  only  things 
I  could  diBcover  in  it,  were  the  thick,  blsck,  pine  forests.  Hy  eye 
searohed  in  vain  for  same  indicstion  of  St.  Petersburg.  Thou^  1 
could  see  even  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  I  could  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  spire  or  tower  in  the  great  csfatal.  This  plain  is  almost  illimita- 
ble. Indeed  European  Russia  may  be  said  to  be  a  vast  prairie  or 
ateppe,  stretching  from  Ingria  to  the  Euxine. 

Once  on  the  road,  about  thir^  miles  from  St.  Peteisbarg,  a  cleed 
of  dust  before  us  betokened  the  approach  of  a  large  patty.  As  they 
came  nearer  we  saw  their  apesTs  glistening  in  the  sun.  It  proved  to  be  a 
party  of  Cossacks,  going  north  into  Finland.  '  Some  of  them  were 
walking  beside  their  horses,  their  spears  being  fastened  in  the  saddle 
and  stirrup.  They  were  moving  very  leisurely,  and  with  the  most 
careless  air  imaginable.  Their  horses  wera  small,  but  well  fanned, 
^nd  firmly  knit  together. 

Everything  now  betokened  our  approach  to  a  large  city — better 
houses  by  the  road-side — loaded  wagons^— and  a  greater  number  of 
travellers  on  the  road.  The  roughness  of  the  pavement  retarded  our 
progress,  and  night  closed  in  upon  us,  before  we  entered  the  gatet 
of  the  city.  A  little  before  ten  o'clock  we  were  driving  through 
lighted  streets.  Shortly  the  tramp  of  the  horses  on  the  wooden  floors 
of  bridges — the  broad,  dark  stream  beneath — the  lights  along  the  Neva 
— the  walls  of  the  Imperial  palace— the  great  square  of  the  Admiralty 
— »and  the  statue  of  Peter — all  which  we  passed  rapidly — made  n» 
«eqaible  of  n)y  presence  iq  the  residence  of  the  Cjaaa- 
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BACON'S   REBELLION* 

PART  SECOND. t 

Thvb  U  laM  pioridsd  with  due  legal  authority,  after  making  active 
diapoaitiaiia  for  the  safe^  of  the  country  against  small  prowling  bands, 
Bacon  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  on  hie  expedition.  Scaicely,  bow* 
evet,  had  he  reached  the  head  of  the  York  River,  when  the  iuteUigence 
oTertocA  him, that  the  Governor  had  retired  to  Gloucester  County,  where 
a  number  of  the  planters  were  better  affected  towards  his  cause  ;  and 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  again  declaring  Bacon  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
and  commanding  his  followers  to  deliver  him  up,  and  themselves  dis- 
perse, under  all  the  paias  and  penalties  of  treason ;  that  he  hod  raised 
the  royal  standard,  and  was  collecting  troops  to  pursue  the  Indian  ex- 
pedition.  This  strange  news,  says  Mrs.  Cotton,  put  them  shrewdly  to 
theirtrumps.  "Itrent  him  toiheheart(ashesaid)tothink,thatwhilfl 
he  was  a  hunting  Wolves,  tygers,  and  bears,  which  daly  destroyed  our 
harmless  and  innosscent  Lambs,  that  bee,  and  those  with  him,  should 
be  persewed  in  the  reore  with  a  full  cry,  as  more  savage  beasts."  After 
a  short  consultation  with  his  officers,  he  promptly  countermarched  his 
army,  about  £ve  hundred  in  nun^er,  back  to  the  Middle  Plantation 
(Williamsburg),  doubtless  withthe  determination  of  putting  an  efiectual 
end  to  the  treachery  and  hostility  of  the  Governor,  by  deposing  him  and 
seizing  his  person.  Sir  William  had  no  strength,  however,  with  which 
to  pi'^i'itjin  ibe  stand  he  hod  ventured  to  assume.  The  militia  of  Glou- 
cester and  Middlesex,  whom  he  had  asaemUed,  to  the  number,  it  is 
staled,  of  twelve  hundred  men,  refbsed  to  adopt  his  quarrel ;  for  such 
was  the  imiversal  enthusiasm  with  which  the  daring  and  gallant  young 
p(^>ular  leader  was  regarded,  that,  as  we  are  told,  on  the  Governor's 
proposition  to  them  to  follow  and  suppress  the  rebel  and  traitor,  "  there- 
upon arose  a  murmuring  before  his  face.  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon,  and  all 
walked  out  of  the  field,  muttering  as  they  went,  Bacon,  Bacon,  BoJcon, 
leaving  the  Governor  and  those  that  came  with  him  to  themselves." 
The  latter  accordingly  withdrew  across  the  Chesapeake,  and  sought 
a  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Acc«miac 

TlLOUgh  subject  to  the  government  of  the  main  Colony  Of  Virginia, 


*  Tncti  and  othar  papen  relating  pnndpallj  la  the  origin,  wttlaiDeiit,  aod  pro- 
gi«M  of  die  Cokmiaa  in  Noith  Anerici,  frmn  the  diicorerr  of  tha  oMuUtj  to  111* 
jt»i  177S,  oolbcUd  bj  Patar  Foroa.    S  vol*.  Wiahingum. 
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AccDinac  wu  nomiiully  a  distinGt  teiriloiy.  Bacon  did  not  b«ntate, 
therefoie,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afftnded  him  by  the  Go- 
vernor'! withdrawal  from  the  proper  limits  of  hia  province,  to  take  en- 
tire poasesaioa  of  th«  government.  To  justify  his  proceedings  by  the 
sanction  of  the  aggregate  public  will  of  the  country,  he  called*  a  con- 
ventioQ  of  all  the  leading  men  in  the  colony,  which  met  on  the  third  of 
August,  at  the  Middle  Plantation.  This  body  having  pronounced  the 
government  vacated  by  the  abdication  of  Sir  William  BeAeley,  and 
having  expressed  a  strong  displeasure  at  the  hostile  attempts  made  by 
"  evil  disposed  persons"  againet  the  forces  raised  by  the  country  against 
the  Indians,  whose  object  was  stated  to  be,  "  purposely  to  ferment  and 
stir  up  civil  war,  to  the  ruin  of  hia  majesty's  country,"  Bacon  issued 
writs  for  the  eleclion  of  a.  new  Assembly,  to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, signed  by  himself  and  four  members  of  the  Council.  He  ^e- 
vailed,  too,  on  the  Convention  to  put  forth  a  public  doclaratioa  and  oath, 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  support  him  and  the  anny  against  all  hos- 
tile designs,  both  of  the  common  foe,  and  of  civil  enemies ;  and  even 
against  any  forces  that  might  be  sent  out  from  the  mother  coimtry,  on 
the  false  and  one-sided  representations  which  it  was  known  had  been 
addressed  to  the  home  government  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  until  such 
time  as  the  King  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  true  state  of  the  case 
by  such  persons  as  should  be  sent  out  by  the  General  in  behalf  of  the 
peofde,  aad  until  his  decision  thereupon  should  be  remitted  to  the 
Colony — the  Convention  declaring,  that  they  believe  in  their  con- 
sciences that  such  a  course  "  consists  with  the  welfare  of  the  cotmtiy, 
and  with  our  allegiance  to  his  most  sacred  majes^." 

*  Tha  ronawing  lummuy  of  the  reply  mula  bf  Bacon,  in  tbi*  call,  to  Che  Go- 
*«nioi'a  procluDMioa,  u  given  b;  Mn.  Cotton : 

"  First,  wfaetker  peraona  wbolj  d*Tocad  to  Um  Eiog  and  ooontir,  halen  of  aiDeatecBBd 
(jT.raipecta,  idTanturing  lirea  mnd  fortnuai,  to  kill  and  deitniy  all  in  Am*  aglinN 
Eist  and  caontreT  >  tt^t  narar  ploted,  contrived,  or  indefioimd  the  daatnietion,  do- 
tiyeDflst,  or  wrong  of  u;  of  Lii  Hajeatiei  aubjeeLi,  Ibeir  tiveii  fbrtunea,  or  eatalei,  can 
doum  (he  nunu  of  Bsbella  and  TrUera  :  aecondlT,  ha  citei  hia  owne  uid  aotildera 
peaooable  bahanoiii,  sailing  the  wholl  oouacn;  lo  witneaa  agiinit  him  if  tlw;  can ;  he* 
npbiadea  Bom  in  authorifty  with  tha  maananui  of  there  parta,  othera  now  rich  with  tha 
nwanaaeaa  of  then  eatatea  whan  the;  oune  into  the  countrcf,  and  qnratiooa  bj  whit 
jut  wajra  the;  have  obtained  then  wellh  j  whether  thay  have  not  bin  tha  apungea  that 
halh  aneli'd  np  Iha  publick  traaDrT :  QaaaliiHia  what  aita,  acianosi,  achoola  of  Lean- 
ini,  or  manuiiutlOTTa,  hare  bio  promoted  in  authorilj :  Joatefjua  hia  adrenion,  in  |Biia- 
nll  againit  (he  Indiana  ;  n^radea  the  Gaveniour  for  maaetanBing  (bera  quarill,  ihau^ 
Barer  ao  unjnat,  againat  Iha  Chriatiana  righu ;  hia  refuaeing  to  admit  an  Engliah  mana 
oath  againat  an  Indian,  whan  that  Indiana  bare  word  ahoutd  be  accepted  of  against  an 
Engliaiunan :  aath  aomlhing  againat  yt  GoveniDur  concerning  the  Bearer  trad*,  aa  Bet 
in  hia  power  lodiapoia  of  to  hia  owne  pmSt,  it  being  a  Uanopale;  of  the  cinwna  i  Qoea- 
ticna  wether  tha  Tnden  at  the  headt  of  the  Rirera  being  hia  Faelan,  do  not  bo;  aad 
aall  tha  blood  of  there  hreihran  and  country  men,  by  fumiahiog  tha  Indiana  with  Ponder, 
ahott,  and  Fire  Arms,  eontrarr  to  the  Lawa  of  the  CoUoa;  :  He  araignea  one  collonell 
Uowella  uaartion,  for  aajing  that  tha  Engliah  are  bound  lo  prelaet  the  Indian*,  to  the 
haaaaid  of  there  blood.  And  ae  oonoludaa  with  an  Appaale  lo  lb*  Eiag  tad  railiaiiMiil, 
wb^a  if  iaabu  not  but  that  hi*  aad  tha  Paopb*  oanaa  will  b*  jawtnUr  hsaid." 
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B<^  aa  WW  the  lut  feKbire  of  this  decluation,  apprmcliiiig  mora 
nearly  thsn  any  previous  act  of  the  people  to  positive  treason,  yet  ie  it 
manifest  that  it  was  not  stronger  than  the  occasion  both  justified  and  de- 
manded. He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  prerailing  upon  the  Con- 
ventiDn  to  adopt  it,  thteateuiug  to  lay  down  his  commission,  and  to  leave 
them  to  find  other  servants  to  do  the  country's  work,  if  they  should 
refuse —  , 

— "  For,  uja  he,  it  i*  to  b«  cnuidmed  thit  Sir  WiUuun  htth  alraad;  proehimsd 
me  ■  RebiU,  uid  it  U  not  oskiiowiw  to  binuelfs  that  I  both  cui  and  ibtS  charge  him 
witbno  len  than  treaioa.  And  it  ia  notoDely  m^Mlf  that  man  and  H  concanied  in 
what  ihall  ba  charged  againithim  :  But  Mverall  geatleaun  ia  the  cooDtrajbeaidMi 
whn  DOW  ua,  and  ever  will  be  agiinit  hi*  introH,  and  of  thoae  that  ahall  adhere  to 
bii  illegal  proaeedinga,  of  which  be  being  moie  than  onhDarilf  ioMnaibie,  it  caniMit 
in  crannun  reason  be  otiierwaja  cooceved  bat  that  he,  being  aoiated  bj  those  forces 
DOW  imploded,  that  thej  shell  not  be  whollj  biployed  to  the  deslnioti<Ki  of  all  those 
capeaUe  to  fram  an  accusatioD  against  him,  to  his  aacisd  Uajesly .  Neatber  can  it 
be  teasmublj  apprehended,  that  be  will  erer  condeiceDd  to  any  fnendlj  accoDuoodt- 
tioD  with  those  that  ahall  subscribe  to  all,  or  any  pare  of  this  ingagement,  unless  snch 
or  sneb  persons  shall  be  surrendered  op  to  bis  msrcy  tc  be  pruaeedsd  againit  as  bo 
Mil  see  fiit :  and  then  bow  manjr,  or  few,  those  ms^  be,  whom  be  shall  make 
choies  of  to  be  sent  into  the  totber  world  that  ha  loaj  be  rid  of  hta  feares  b  this, 
nuqp  be  laft  to  consideration." 

Their  feud  with  Sii  William,  to  whom  they  no  longer  accorded  the 
title  of  Governor,  had  now  plainly  proceeded  to  such  a  point  that  to 
have  submitted  again  to  his  authority,  re-established  by  military  force, 
without  an  op^rtunity  i>f  a  fair  representation  to  their  cMimmon  para- 
mcnmt  sovereign  of  all  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  would  have  been,  to 
all  concerned  in  the  late  movements,  an  act  of  suicidal  madness ;  so  sa 
to  justity  them  in  even  resistihg  that  sovereign's  arms,  till  time  could  be 
affi)ided  them  to  disabuse  him  of  that  erroneous  informatioa  which 
would  probably  have  prompted  the  direction  of  them  against  the  people 
of  the  CMony.  Their  intention  appears  to  have  been,  in  that  event — 
then  regarded  as  very  probable — not  so  much  to  oppose  an  active, 
hostile  resistance  to  the  troops  which  might  be  sent  out  from  Englaitd, 
as  to  nMiintain  «  posture  of  quiet  defence,  retiring  inland  to  the  wilder* 
ness,  if  necessary,  till  the  ultimate  royal  decision  could  be  known. 
The  ample  reason  which  Bacon  and  his  friends  had,  to  dread  the 
despotic  and  ruthless  revenge  which  was  all  they  had  to  anticipate  at 
the  hands  of  the  Governor,  if  they  should  once  allow  him  to  recover 
the  authority  they  had  wrested  from  him — at  least  before  they  should 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  throw  themselves  and  their  cause  upoa 
die  protection  of  the  home  government — ^is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
Moody  seqnel  of  the  whole  affair. 

Thus  established  firmly  in  his  position,  aAer  disarming,  or  exacting 
pledges  from,  those  persons  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  gpprehend, 
Bacon  at  last  found  himself  free  to  proceed  on  his  Indian  campaign  ; 
which  resulted  in  the  fidl  gratification  of  those  expectations,  from  his 
known  skill  and  bold  enterprise,  which  had  sot  the  hearts  of  the  peoj^e 
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■o  itroogly  on  Um  u  their  letder.  AAer  rarsging  tke  towiu  <rf  the 
principal  tribes — now  sgain,  u  of  old,  confedented  aguattthe  Colo- 
ny— ^he  attacked  their  main  force  strongly  posted  in  &  paliaadoed  fcnt, 
on  an  eminence  fonning  the  margin  of  a  small  stream  which  emptied 
into  Shocco  Creek,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
Animated  by  his  spirit  and  example,  the  Virginians  carried  the  foit 
by  Blonn,  and  a  desperate  slaughter  of  the  enemy  ensued.  A  great 
number  of  cif)t)ves  were  taken,  and  the  force  and  hopes  of  the  Indiana 
in  this  quarter  were  for  ever  broken  down.  The  scene  of  this  battle 
is  still  marked  by  the  traditionary  name  of  the  "  Bloody  Rtm." 

Iq  the  mean  time,  however,  Sir  William  had  not  been  idle.  He 
was  but  coldly  received  by  the  people  of  Accomac,  who  advanced  com- 
plaints  and  demands  of  a  similar  general  character  to  those  of  the  popa- 
lar  party  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Province.  Nor  were  all  his  fsir 
promises,  and  appeals  to  theii  loyal  dniy,  of  much  avul,  until  a  Incky 
accident  occurred  to  give  a  favorable  impulse,  and  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  in  hia  afiaira.  This  was  the  capture,  by  a  boldly  executed 
midnight  surprise,  of  the  naval  force  which  had  been  sent  by  Bacon, 
under  the  command  of  a  C^>tain  Carver  and  Mt.  Giles  Bland,  to  cruise 
off  the  shores  of  Accomac,  to  intercept  supplies  to  Sir  William,  «a 
well  as  sny  attempt  of  his  own  to  recross  the  bay.  This  was  execut- 
ed by  a  partisan  of  the  old  Governor,  Phillip  Lndwell,  in  concert  with 
a  Captsin  Larimore,  the  fmner  commander  of  the  ship  which,  with 
two  or  three  small  vessels,  composed  the  naval  force  in  question. 
Thus  master  of  the  water,  Sir  William  (whose  £rst  act  was  summari- 
ly to  hang  Carver,  a  "  valiant  man  and  stoiU  sesman,")  was  soon  able 
to  raise  a  large  force.  Attracted  by  the  Wmpting  prospect  of  the  con- 
fiscation  and  plunder  of  the  estates  of  Bacon's  adherents,  the  Acco- 
mackians  freely  entered  his  service  ;  and  he  appeared  before  James- 
town with  a  force  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  ships  and  ten  sloops, 
manned  with  a  thousand  troops. 

To  this  force  the  small  number  of  Bacon's  partissns  that  were  left 
behind  at  Jamestown  could  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  oppose  any  resis- 
tance. He  offered  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  renounce  Bacon's  io- 
terest,  and  own  his,  excepting  fmn  die  promised  indemni^  only  Mr. 
Drummond  and  Col.  Lawrence,  two  gentlemen  of  hi^  standing  and 
zealous  friends  of  Bacon.  In  the  dilemma  in  which  thay  were  thus 
placed,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  town  evacuated  it  precipitately 
in  the  night ;  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  William  re-entered  it, 
resumed  his  authority  with  great  Boleumity  and  state,  and  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  strengdiening  his  positios  against 
the  danger  to  be  ^iprehended  of  Bacon's  return. 

The  news  of  this  reverse  in  his  rear  did  not  reach  the  latter  till  after 
his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  and  the  diapersion  of  his  army  to 
their  homes.  By  a  prompt  and  bold  move,  however,  in  advance  of 
any  intelligence  of  his  operations,  he  hastened  down  to  thd  d^,  with 
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ofily  tbe  sm&U  force  remainisg  with  him, — the  Tomen  and  children 
(according  to  the  staiement  in  Burk's  History)  as  he  pewaed  pouring 
out  blessings  on  his  he&d,  and  offering  prayers  to  Heaven  for  hit 
safety  and  saccess, — and  rery  coolly,  aa  we  are  told,  "inatriceblocka 
op  the  GoremouT  in  towne,  to  the  generall  astonishment  of  the  whoUi 
countreyi  especially  when  that  Bacon's  numbers  were  knowno} 
which  at  this  dme  did  not  exseed  above  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
these  not  above  two-thirds  at  work  neither." 

The  town  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  farmed  by  the  James  Riverf 
here  of  great  breads,  and  by  a  deep  creek  or  branch  emptying  into  th« 
James,  after  a  semi-circle  sweep  by  which  it  approached,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, to  within  ten  paces  of  tbe  river — the  island,  as  it  is  termed, 
thus  formed,  being  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 
Thia  very  narrow  pass,  or  isthmus,  was  defended  fioni  within  by  for- 
fications  and  cannon ;  while  Bacon's  position  was  also  conunanded 
by  the  armed  vessels  in  the  rirer.  To  obtain  time  for  the  c<Mistmc« 
lion  oi  his  entrenchments  to  secure  the  command  of  the  pass,  befora 
Sir  William  could  learn  the  insigni£canceof  his  force,  and  overwhelm 
hiiD  by  tiiunbers  in  a  sally,  he  adopted  a  cool  expedient,  as  novel  as  it 
was  successful — and  "how this  was  efected,"  sa)rB  good  Mrs.  Cotton, 
''  you  shall  heare :" 

"  Pot  enediktalr  be  dupstehstli  two  di  thrsa  panisi  of  Hoiu,  uid  ftbouc  w  muiy 
in  aach  putj,  for  nuira  ha  could  not  q»n,  to  bring  iDto  tha  ctmp  lomi  of  tbe  prima 
Gent :  women,  whOM  buabandi  were  in  toone.  Where  when  uivad  he  B«Ddi  am 
of  tham  to  infoim  her  owne,  uid  the  othere  htudnndj,  for  what  pnrpoeei  he  had 
btongfat  them  into  the  cw^  nunalj ,  to  be  plae'd  in  the  ftte  fnut  of  hie  men,  at 
BDch  time  u  Ihoae  in  towna  should  nHj  forth  upon  him. 

"  Tfas  poor  Gait ;  women  wan  mightilj  utoniehed  « thii  project ;  naather  ware 
their  hoibuMli  voide  of  ainanmenli  et  thii  Bubtill  invaotMm.  If  Ml.  Fuller  tbon^t 
it  etiinge,  that  the  Divell*  black  guard  ehould  be  enrouled  God*  eouldere,  they 
made  it  no  Ibm  woaderfol,  that  their  innocent  and  harmloH  wivaa  ahonld  tlnu  ba  nti 
trad  a  white  garde  to  tha  Divell.  Thie  action  vna  «  method,  in  wd,  thai  tbejwen 
not  well  acquaiuted  with  (no  not  thoae  the  beet  inform'd  in  mitlilair  affiiirac)  that 
befora  thej  could  com  to  peaice  their  animiee  eidei,  thej  mint  be  obliged  to  dait 
their  weaponi  thoiougb  their  wivee  breat :  Bj  which  maaeaa  thmtgli  tbaj  (in  tiiair 
owne  pueone)  might  eacapa  without  woonda,  ;et  it  mi|^  b«  tba  lamentable  fata 
of  their  better  halfe  to  drop  bj  gnnabot,  or  otbarwap  to  ba  wounded  to  dsadt. 

"  Whether  it  was  thaee  consideratiooa,  or  eome  odmt,  I  do  not  know,  that  k«p 
ibeir  Bwnda  io  their  ecabarde :  But  thia  ie  manifiiit,  That  Bacon  knit  moia  knots 
bj  hia  owne  head  in  ona  day,  than  all  the  banda  in  lowna  wa  able  to  nn^  in  a 
vrtMU  weaka :  While  thaee  Ladf  ee  white  Apioni  beettne  of  grater  forte  to 
keapa  the  beeeiged  from  falleing  out  than  hia  woifca  (a  pitilbl  trench)  bad  itrength 
Io  repel  the  waokait  ifaot,  that  ahoold  have  bean  sent  into  hie  legore,  had  he  not 
made  use  of  thia  invention. 

"  For  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  right  m  hia  fnmt,  where  ha  wu  to  lodge  hi*  man,  the 
Goramoni  bad  planted  three  gtata  guu,  for  to  pU]!  pornt  blank  upon  hia  men,  aa 
they  were  at  wotke,  at  about  lOD  oi  160  pacea  dittaoce  ;  and  then  again  on  hit 
right  band,  allmoat  close  abotda  the  ■hare,  laj  the  shipa,  with  their  broada  aidaa,  la 
thnndat  upon  him  if  be  ibould  offai  to  make  an  onilaote  \  tbia  being  the  ond  j  place, 
bjr  land,  for  htm  to  make  hie  eatiay  into  the  towne." 
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Btcon  was  a  handsome  and  elegant  young  cavaUer,  and  their  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  the  compulsory  hoepitality  of  his  leaguer  was  made  as 
agtecable  as  possible  under  the  ciicumBtances  to  these  "mightily  sslo- 
niahed  gentlewomen ;"  among  whom  was  the  wife  of  his  own  Linsmaa 
and  namesake,  of  whom  mention  has  before  been  made.  It  was  scarce- 
ly, howBTer,  in  his  power  to  be  Tery  lavish  of  his  personal  attentions  to 
his  fair  guests,  as  his  own  labors,  in  his  arduous  and  perilous  enter- 
prise, were  such  as  fatally  to  undermine  his  health.  He  was  every' 
where  at  the  same  moment,  infusing  into  his  exhausted  followers  the 
contagion  of  his  own  indomitable  courage  and  resolution,  and  partici- 
pating with  his  own  hands  in  their  toils.  He  soon  released  his  guard 
of  "  white  Aprons  ;"  and  then  received  the  sally  of  the  Governor's  Ac- 
comscklans,  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  with  such  spirit,  that  the 
latter,  as  we  are  told,  having  gone  out  with  "bevie  harts,"  returned  with 
"  Ught  heeles."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Accomackians  of  the  present 
dayhare  somewhat  improved  upon  the  blood  of  their  progenitoisof  acen- 
tary  and  a  half  ago ;  for  though  they  had  been  readily  enough  attracted  to 
the  Governor's  service  by  the  prospect  of  pay  and  booty,  yet  at  the  first 
notice  given,  aa  we  are  told,  of  the  intended  sally,  "some of  the  officers 
made  such  crabed  faces  at  the  report  of  the  same,  that  the  Guner  of 
Yorke  Fort  did  proSer  to  purchase,  for  any  that  would  buy,  a  CoUonella 
or  Captains  Commission,  for  a  chnnke  of  a  pipe."  And  so  little  were 
they  inured  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  that  when  Uiey  had  ven- 
tured forth  beyond  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications,  they  speedily 
~  thought  it  "  better  to  turn  their  backs  upon  that  etonne,  that  their  brests 
oould  not  endure  to  stnigle  against,  for  feare  of  being  gauled  in  their 
sides,  or  other  parts  of  their  bodya,  through  the  sharpness  of  the  we- 
ther ;  which  (a(^  a  terable  noyse  of  thunder  and  lightning  ont  of  the 
Easte)  begun  to  blow  with  a  powder  (and  some  lead  too  aa  big  aa  mus- 
ket booUtta)  full  in  their  faces,  and  that  with  so  grate  a  violence,  that  som 
of  them  was  not  able  to  stand  iipon  their  leggs,  which  made  the  rest  be- 
take themselves  to  their  heeles  ;  as  the  onely  expedient  to  save  their 
lives ;  which  som  amongst  them  had  rather  to  have  lost,  than  to  have 
owned  their  safety  at  the  price  of  such  dishonourable  rates." 

Inpalliation  of  their  cowardice  on  this  occasion,  it  should  not  be  omit- 
ted to  state,  that  a  portion  of  their  number  were  composed  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  of  different  nations,  and  of  such  wonhless  rabble  as  the  pro- 
spect  of  plunder  alone  had  enlisted  under  the  Governor's  standard.  As 
soon  as  Bacon  had  planted  three  cannon  on  hisentrenchments,  soasto 
command  the  8hi[^»ng,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  which  he  declared  his  determination  to  carry  by  breach  and  storm, 
they  lost  no  time  in  betaking  themselves -in  the  ni^  to  their  vessels, 
despite  of  the  rage  snd  mortification  of  the  stout  old  knight ;  and  drc^ 
ped  down  the  river  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, — whence  they 
soon,  to  consummate  the  disgrace'of  their  flight,  betook  themselves  back 
again  to  Ae  shores  of  Acctmiac.    Before  their  departure  the  Govei- 
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Bor  was  coreM  to  atrip  the  city  of  everything  valuable ;  anticipatiiig 
doubtless,  inasmuch  as  they  had  plundered  the  houBes  of  Bacon's 
liiends,  that  a  aimilar  fate,  at  the  hands  of  the  latter,  would  be  award- 
ed to  those  of  his  opponents. 

Thus  again  master  of  Jamestown,  Bacon  was  still  placed  in  a  critical 
and  en^arrassing  situation.  Accessible  as  it  was  by  water,  the  whole 
naval  force  of  the  Colony  being  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William,  he  felt  him- 
self liable  at  any  moment  to  attack,  as  soon  aa  the  latter  should  reinforce 
and  reorganize  hia  troops ;  while  it  was  certain  that  his  own  first  absence 
wosld  be  the  aignal  for  the  reocciqiatioa  of  the  capital  by  hia  adversaries 
— which  it  would  acarcely  be  in  his  power  so  easily  again  to  recover. 
Sir  William  was  still  at  anchor,  where  he  remaiaed  for  several  days, 
^Mnt  twenty  ndlea  down  the  river ;  and  the  report  arrived  that  one  of 
fais  partisans.  Colonel  Brent,  had  gathered  a  force  of  a  thousand  men 
in  the  north,  and  was  hastening  down  to  the  support  of  the  Governor. 
A  junetian  between  the  two  would  have  been  fatal,  and  not  an  hour  was 
to  be  lost  in  proceeding  to  meet  Brent  In  this  dilemma  Bacon  prompt- 
ly decided  on  one  of  those  bold  aad  energetic  steps  peculiariy  cha- 
racteristic of  the  genius  of  the  man.  He  dismantled  the  fortifications 
of  the  neck,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes — leaving  not  a  single  house, 
nor  even  the  Church,  standing. 

This  act  is  generally  referred  to  with  great  honor,  for  its  reckless  and 
sacrilegious  audacity.  The  friends  of  Berkeley  attribute  it  to  the  io- 
aane  desperation  of  Bacon's  rebellious  spirit,  and  to  rage  at  finding  no- 
thing but  empty  w^a,  where  he  had  expected  arich  booty.  The  injos- 
tice  of  all  this  is  too  evident  to  need  illustration.  The  act  was,  as  it  was 
represented  by  the  friends  of  Bacon,  "  very  soldier-like  and  with  great 
judgment."  The  Virginians  had  no  liking  for  towns  at  all,  and  the 
erection  of  the  few  houses  which  constituted  the  capital  had  been  re- 
luctantly forced  on  them  by  the  urgent  efforts  of  the  Government,  sod 
especially  by  the  personal  influence  in  former  days  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  The  houses  were  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  in 
•  number,  at  wide  intervals,  built  chiefly  of  brick,  "  faire  and  large,"  as 
we  are  told,  "  and  in  them  about  a.  dozen  families  {for  all  the  bowses 
are  net  inhabited]  getting  their  liveings  by  keeping  of  ordinaries,  at 
«xtieordnary  rates."  The  town  was  entirely  useless  to  him,  nor  did 
his  followers  probably  regard  it  as  of  any  puUic  advantage.  Stripped 
of  every  convenience,  down  to  the  bare  walls  of  the  houses,  it  cotdd 
afibrd  them  no  resting  place,  in  their  preaent  worn  and  exhausted  condi- 
tion. Andevenhadnot  the  danger  existed  of  its  blockade  by  water  sod 
land  by  their  adversaries, from  the  peculiarity  of  its  natural  site — as  well 
aa  that  of  its  reoccupation  by  the  latter  «a  soon  ss  they  should  leave  it, 
cm  their  immediately  necessary  march  against  Colonel  Brent — yet  still 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  leave  their  own  homes  snd 
plantations  longer  without  their  preseoca,  to  form  a  garrison  for  this 
«mpty  aad  woithlaaa  shell  of  a  town.    ^b.  Dnunmood  and  Calawl 
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Lawrence,  thenuelTes  owneis  of  the  two  moet  valuable  housei  in  the 
jA^a,  were  the  fiiBt  to  apply  the  fluoes  to  theii  own  reepective  proper^, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  ihe  destruction  of  the  whole  was  c<Miiptei«, 

This  smnmary  cure  having  been  thus  api^ied  to  tlus  "  son  vpoa  the 
mrface  of  the  body  politic,"  as  the  coital  was  moat  srophaticaUy  re- 
garded by  the  Virginian  deroocists  of  that  day,  Bacon  then  proceeded 
with  great  r^iidity  to  meet  Brent,  befoie  he  should  effect  a  juncliim 
vith  Sir  William,  who  was  sdil  within  twenty  miles  of  tl^  town. 
The  mere  lepMt,  however,  of  hia  approach,  end  of  these  recent  events 
—combined  doubtless  with  the  general  popular  sympathy  with  his 
cause — sufficed  to  disperse  Brent's  thousand  men ;  on  which  the 
Governor  set  sail,  as  before  mentioned,  for  Accomac;  and  Bacon, 
after  a  few  days  spent  at  Sir  William  Berkeley's  own  seat  of  Greea 
Spring,  proceeded  to  Gloucester  Coun^,  the  inhabitants  of  wluch 
had  not  participated  in  the  proceedings  and  the  bold  oath  of  his  Con- 
vention at  the  Middle  Planlatioa,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Go- 
venor  was  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Here  he 
assembled  a  convention,  the  account  (k  which  is  thus  related : 

"  lliii  buiincn  oT  Bronti  hi*  aisg  (lika  the  hoggi  the  devill  tbeued)  ptDdneed 
more  nofie  llun  trooll,  Bacon,  Bccording  to  lummoiu,  msBti  the  Gloetei  men  U  tbe 
Couii  HowH :  where  appeued  ■om  S  or  7  hundred  ban*  and  fix>t,  with  their  atmi. 
Alter  that  Becon,  in  a  lotig  Harange,  had  tendered  them  the  ingagement  (which  u 
yet  thcT  had  not  taken,  and  now  waa  the  oat;  cmm  of  thii  eanTention)  one  Mr. 
Cala  oCaed  the  aence  of  all  the  Oloiter  men  there  preeenE :  which  waa  aumed  nji  in 
tbeiidMtta(,nattoh«va  the  oath  in^Meod  upon  them,  bat  lobe  indiilged  thebotafin 
Ot  NaaEralitia  :  But  thia  he  would  not  gracl,  telling  ef  ihem  that  in  thii  thrii  le- 
qaeit  thej  appeared  lika  the  want  of  ■innan,  who  bad  a  desire  to  be  saved  with  the 
righteooa,  and  jret  would  do  nothing  whereby  they  might  obtiina  there  aalvation; 
and  ao  oflering  to  go  awij,  one  Con  :  Oooge  (of  hia  party)  calla  to  bim  and  totd 
bim,  that  he  had  snety  (poke  to  ihe  Horai  (meanit^;  the  TroopRa)  and  not  u  the 
fbote.  Bacon,  b  aou  paMicm,  replida,  he  had  ifioke  to  the  Hen,  and  not  to  the 
Horaa ;  haveing  left  that  aania  foi  him  lo  do,  hecatue  one  beaat  beat  would  olidei' 
atand  the  meaneing  of  anotfaer.  And  becuiae  a  miiiiitai,  one  Mr,  Wading,  did  not 
onely  refuaa  to  take  the  logagement,  bat  incouraged  otheia  lo  make  him  theit  ex- 
ample, Bacon  committsd  him  to  the  Oard ;  tailing  bim  that  it  wai  hi*  place  to' 
preaoh  in  the  charch,  not  in  the  oamp :  In  die  Grat  he  might  aay  irtiat  be  ptoaaed, 
bnt  m  the  laat,  he  wat  In  *»j  no  note  than  what  abonld  pl«M*  bim;  nnlaaa  be 
cookl  fi|^t  lo  better  pnrpoaa  than  ha  conld  preach." 

The  Gloucester  men  at  last  consented,  oh  a  second  meeting,  to 
aubscribe  tbe  oath;  and  thvs  firmly  established  throughoBt  all  the 
weslem  shore  of  the  Province,  the  entetptising  courage  of  Uiis  linga- 
lar  man  next  led  him  to  form  a  plan,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  jnst 
quoted,  "  to  go  and  see  bow  the  Accomacfcians  did " — on  which  ha 
proceeds  thus  quoindy  to  remark  i 

"It  mnatbeconfeat  that  he  waa  aOant :  manof  aUMiall  edocatMD.aodaocan- 
feqiittitly  moat  be  rrpleniahad  with  good  manner*,  which  inahlea,  and  obligeth  aO 
civill  paraon*  both  to  remember,  and  repay  leceved  curlecee  :  which  made  him  not  to 
forget  thoae  kindneaaea  tho  Accomackiana  beitowed,  in  hia  abaeuce,  on  hii^biendi, 
ud  Ihair  nrighbonre,  the  Tetgintana :  andao  ruiwha  leaolved  [ainee  he  had  nothing 
rta  to  do>4>f  logo  tad  rspeythsir  kind  hewttodtiaittl.    Vat  Gnt  iwUwaght  good 
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to  •end  tbom  woid  of  hk  ga«d  nwanaing,  that  tlwj  might  not  plaad  wul  of  tinu, 
lot  want  of  knOKledge,  U>  providi  a  racajitioo  annrarable  to  hi4  qualetjr,  and  Utoo- 
daoce.  Thia  wat  priUj  (lire  play,  bat  isatly  tbs  Acconuckiani  did  not  halt*  lik« 
it.  Tbej  hid  rather  hii  Honout  would  hirs  had  the  pilieace  to  faara  atade  till  ho 
had  bin  inrited,  and  theo  he  atioold  Iuto  bin  mneb  mon  neUeam." 

Bacon's  poaition  was  now  a  veiy  critical  one.  The  time  waa  ap- 
proaching when  the  answer  to  Sir  WiUi&m's  letters  to  the  King  mig^ 
be  expected  in  the  fonn  of  a  large  force  of  Tegular  troopa,  which  he 
hsd  represented  as  the  only  effectual  means  to  uphold  the  gorenunent, 
and  prerent  the  Colony  from  throwing  off  all  subjection  and  dependence 
on  ^e  parent  state.  Notwithstanding  the  oath  which  had  now  been 
subscribed  by  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony,  and  notwithatand- 
ingdiegeneialpopnlar  sympathy  with  his  cause — (the  number  of  faith- 
fnl  friends  who  accompanied  the  Goremorto  Accomac  did  not  exceed 
twenty) — ^yet  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  probability  that  the  ac- 
tual appearance  of  a  large  regular  force  on  the  soil  of  the  Colony, 
maishalled  tmder  the  royal  standard,  might  be  the  signal  of  a  panic 
which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  withstand.  Me  was  therefore  in- 
defatigable in  his  personal  exertions.  He  allowed  himself  not  an  in> 
■tant  of  repose,  though  already  beginning  to  snfier  serionsly  from  the 
effects  of  his  fatigue  and  exposure  in  the  trenches  before  Jamestown. 
He  visited  every  post  in  person,  everywhere  carrying  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  his  own  ardent  and  resolute  spirit  and  commanding  intellect. 
His  chief  officers  were  the  persons  who  have  been  already  named  in 
the  comve  of  the  namtive,  Dnmunond,  Lawrence,  Ingram,  Walk< 
late,  Oraves,  and  some  othen.  He  was  himself,  however,  the  'ani- 
mating centre  on  which  the  whole  depended,  and  never  did  a  leader, 
combining  as  he  did  a  civil  with  a  military  character,  more  nobly  aiu- 
tun  the  vast  responsibihties  and  difficulties  of  such  a  positioD. 

Bnt  fine  as  was  the  temper  of  the  blade,  its  keenness  at  last  wore  out 
its  scabbard.  In  the  midst  of  these  gigantic  labors,  before  he  had  dme 
to  complete  his  preparations  for  his  expedition  to  Accomac,  he  was  at 
length  overtaken  by  death,  at  the  house  of  a  Doctor  Pate,  in  Gloucester 
County.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  slight  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  want  of  rest,  to  which  a  little 
repose  and  care  were  alone  necessary  to  effect  a  am.  The  grief  of 
lue  followers  can  be  best  imagined  from  the  view  which  the  preceding 
pages  have  presented  of  his  character.  Their  pious  friendship  pro^ 
tected  his  remains  Irom  the  insults  which  were  to  be  anticipated  firom 
the  malignant  vengesnceofhia  enemies,  and  they  were  buried  with  so 
careful  s  secrecy  (ss  is  reported  of  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell),  that  the 
place  of  their  deposite  eluded  the  most  diligent  searah  which  was  after- 
wards made  for  it  by  Sir  William  Berkeley.  Happy  would  be'  the  acci- 
dent that  should  yet,  by  some  of  the  odd  possibilities  that  are  sometimea 
witnessed,  rake  up  the  buried  secret,  that  the  spot  mi^t  be  nuAed  bf 
the  monTOwnt  w  well  ni«tit9d  from  the  ineMlU  genwatum.  hy  th«  ni»> 
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moiy  of  his  canae,  his  chanctei,  uid  iiu  fote.  The  dkte  of  his  death 
wu  October  the  first,  about  a  monlh  previous  to  the  time  appointed  fot 
the  meetiag  of  the  Assembly  for  which  he  had  issued  writs  (mm  the 
Conrention  of  the  Middle  Plaaiation.  Had  not  his  life  been  thus  sud- 
denly cut  short,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  thus  placed  and  organized  all  Vir- 
ginia. We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  people,  under  his  continoed 
guidance,  must  have  forced  from  the  weak  government  at  home  (Uself 
overthrown  by  the  people  but  a  few  years  aiierwaids)  the  conceosiouof 
their  demandx.  Nor  ia  it  even  entirely  prepOateroua  to  imagine  the  po»- 
ubility  of  such  a  man  having  been  able  to  unite  oil  the  American  Colo- 
nies, throughout  which  a  kindred  spirit  of  courageous  liberty  prevailed, 
in  a  common  cause,  which  might  have  carried  back  exactly  a  cenhny, 
to  1676,  the  successful  achievement  of  that  great  event  which  was  re- 
served for  1776.  It  ia  at  any  rate  afine  chapter  in  the  early  hislcay  of 
the  Ancient  Dominion  ^  and  the  brave  and  resolute  spirit  which  her 
people  here  exhibit,  is  alone  enough — were  there  any  paucity  of  such 
evidence— to  disprove  the  charge  which  has  sometimes  been  advanced 
by  Northern  writers,  that  Virginia  contrasted  unfavorably,  in  the  anbmis- 
sive  and  tractable  temper  of  her  loyalty,  with  the  higher  and  sturdier 
spirit  oi  liberty  which  characteriies  the  colonial  history  of  the  New 
England  Provinces.  "Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,"  says  Burk,"than 
this  comparison,  because  nothing  is  more  untrue.  Without  derogating 
fimu  the  well  earned  fame  of  New  England ;  their  noble  ardor  for 
liberty,  their  steady  and  animated  resistance  against  force  and  cMTiip- 
tion  ;  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  irom  the  first  moments  of  her  existence, 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  has  been  represented  ;  and  although 
comparisons  between  different  confederate  States  are  always  invidious, 
she  has  no  cause  or  motives  to  shun  them,  save  those  of  friendship  and 
affection." 

It  is  needless  to  add  to  the  evidence  involved  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative  any  summary  of  the  character  of  this  noble  young  patriot 
hero,  whose  steps  we  have  been  following  through  the  rapidly  shifling 
scenes  of  his  bold  and  perilous  career.  His  life  has  all  the  interest  oj 
romance.  Bitterly  as  he  has  been  vilified  by  the  history  written  by 
triumphant  tyranny,  every  circumstance  seems  to  combine  in  him  that 
should,  at  this  day  at  least,  excite  our  warmest  sympathy.  His  extra- 
ordinary genius  and  force  of  character  were  evidently  united  to  a  parity 
and  patiiotism  which  constitute  a  nobler  subject  of  admiration.  WUh 
all  the  dictatorial  power  which  the  crisis  of  the  times  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  never  committed  nor  suffered  any  retaliation  for  the  many 
private  outrages  perpetrated  against  his  friends  and  himself.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  he  allowed  any  blood  to  be  shed,  in  the  tmhappy 
civil  strife  in  which  he  was  planged,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few 
who  fell  in  his  attack  upon  Jamestown,  is  thus  mtireted  hy  a  candid 
and  impartial  witness : 
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"Aboat  thii  time  iru  •  ipis  detscted,  praleiidiDfr  himsalf  m  dMerter,  vho  tiid 
tirice  Di  thiiee  cmne  ind  gona  fnno  piitj  to  putj,  uiil  «m  by  conocill  of  wan  ten- 
teoeed  to  death,  after  which  Bacon  declared  openlj  to  him  *  (hat  if  an;  one  man  ia 
the  tinijr  woD'd  apeak  a  word  to  aave  him,  lie  ahonld  not  auffei,'  which  no  man  ap- 
pearing to  do,  be  waa  execnted.  Upon  thta  coaDifeiutiaa  of  clemeocj  Bacoa  waa 
aj^hnded  for  a  mercifnll  man,  not  wiHing  to  apill  Chriatiu  bloud,  nor  indeed  wa* 
it  aaid,  that  b«  put  anif  other  man  to  death  to  cold  blond,  or  plandered  anj  honae." 
The  grief  of  his  friends  on  this  sudden  extinction  of  all  the  proud 
hopes  and  waim  affections  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  was  as 
though  the  sun  had  been  stricken  from  iheir  heaven.  It  sought  its 
egression,  as  we  are  told,  "  in  many  coppes  of  verses  made  after  his 
departnre,  calculated  to  the  Lattitudo  of  their  affections  who  composed 
them."  The  following  "  Epitaph"  is  preserved  in  one  of  Colonel 
Force's  Trocla  ;  and  through  all  the  quaint  and  far-fetched  conceit* 
saneiioned  by  the  prevailing  bad  habit  and  taste  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day,  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  the  unbounded  devotion  and  admiration 
with  which  this  remarkable  young  man  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
and  followers : 

"  DiiTB  why  Boe  erawill !  what  no  other  w^ 

To  minifeal  thy  ^Ueene,  but  thai  to  alay 

Onr  hopes  of  ufety ;  hbertj,  ooi  all 

Which,  ihnni^  thy  tytanny,  with  him  tuatt  1*B 

Te  ila  late  eaon  1     Had  thy  rigid  force 

Bin  d«lt  by  letale,  and  not  thus  in  groaa 

Grief  had  bin  >il«Dt ;  Now  wee  mnit  complains 

Since  then,  in  him,  haat  more  then  thoaaand  ataiw 

Whoee  livea  and  axlatyi  did  eo  much  depend 

On  him  there  lif,  with  him  there  lives  mnit  end. 
"  If 't  be  a  ain  to  think  Death  bnt'd  can  bee 

Wee  mnat  be  goilty ;  u;  twat  bribery 

Gnided  the  fiWll  abaft.     Verginiat  fon 

To  whom  for  aacret  Crimea,  jnit  vengeance  owe* 

Diiarved  ptagnea,  dredlog  their  jnat  diaart 

Corrupted  Death  by  Fsrwscgllciui  ut 

Him  to  deetroy  ;  whoaa  well  Itida  enrage  aocb. 

There  heartleaa  harts,  nor  arms,  ner  strength  conld  tencfa. 
"  Who  new  mnat  heala  those  wonnda,  at  atap  that  Uaod 

The  Heathen  mads,  and  drew  into  a  flood  1 

'Who  is'l  mnat  pleade  our  Canse  1  ikor  Tramp  not  Dhim 

Nor  Deputation* ;  tbeie  alaas  are  ioait. 

And  Cannot  qteake.    Our  Anna  <thoagh  Deer  ao  strong) 

Will  want  the  aids  of  hia  Commanding  tm^e. 

Which  conqaer'd  more  then  Ceaaer :  He  orelhrew 

Onely  (he  outward  frame  j  this  conld  lubdne 

The  lugtd  wotkes  of  nature.     Sonles  repleatv 

With  dull  Child  conld,  he'd  anmmata  with  heate 

DrawTM  forth  of  reasons  LymUek.     In  a  woid 

Karas  and  Uiaerva,  both  in  him  Goncurd 

For  arts,  for  arms,  vrtiose  pen  and  sword  alike 

Al  Catoa  did,  may  admireation  strike 
Into  hia  foei ;  while  they  confess  with  all 
It  wa*  Ibeir  guilt  stil'd  him  a  CriminalL 
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OnalT  thii  diffnsDca  doaa  fiom  tnth  proceed 
TtMT  in  the  gnili,  he  in  tin  oune  miut  Used. 
While  none  ibkU  dan  bi«  obwqaee  \a  eing 
In  deMn'd  msumrea ;  untili  tine  shall  biing 
Troth  Cromi'd  with  freedom,  and  from  dugei  ftee 
To  lOillid  hia  pniiea  to  posteriCj. 

"  Here  let  him  reet ;  while  wee  Ihie  troth  report 
Hoe's  gon  from  hence  onto  a  higher  Court 
To  pleads  hii  Cenee  where  he  bj  thia  doth  know 
Whether  to  Caaaei  bee  waa  friend,  or  Ibe. 
While  on  the  other  hand  the  equal  abhorrence  with  whkh  his  tUmtf 
and  meiuoTy  were  looked  upon  by  the  oppoaite  faction  may  be  seen 
through  the  folloiring  replication  to  the  above^  The  contrastbetweeit  the 
two  affords  a  singular  illustratiaa  of  the  different  media  of  naion  tfaron^ 
which  conflicting  political  parties  are  wont  to  riew  the  characteia  of 
their  respectife  leadare— that  of  a  prominent  champion  of  repnMican 
reform  being  always  the  object  of  a  peculiarly  intense  bitterness  on 
the  part  of  triumphant  power : 

"  Wbetbh  to  Ceiser  he  waa  Friend  or  Foe  ! 
Pox  (eke  auch  Ignoreiice,  do  joa  not  know  1 
Can  be  be  Friend  to  Csaaei,  that  aball  bring 
TbeArm(ofHell,tofigfat  against  the  King  1 
(Traaaon,  Rebelbon)  than  what  reason  have 
Wea  for  to  waita  upon  him  to  hia  OraTfl, 
There  to  eipreaa  out  paaiiona  1     Wilt  not  bM 
Worae  then  bis  crimes,  to  sing  hia  EU^ie 
In  well  tun'd  nombori ;  where  each  Ella  beaiee 
(To  hia  Flagilioaa  name)  a  flood  of  teaies  ! 
A  name  that  bath  mne  aaalai  with  aomw  fed. 
Then  reched  Hiobe  single  tearea  ere  ahed  ; 
A  name  that  fil'd  all  he&rta,  all  earee,  with  peine, 
Untill  bleat  fate  proclim'd,  Death  had  him  ^ane. 
Then  how  can  it  be  counted  for  a  sin 
Tboo^  Death  (n«j  though  mjraelfe)  bad  bribed  bin. 
To  guide  the  fatall  ahaflT  we  honour  all 
That  lends  a  hand  onto  ■  Tralors  falL 
What  though  the  well  paide  Rochit  aouodl;  plj 
And  box  the  PulpitI,  into  flatterr ; 
Urging  hie  Rheunick,  and  atrain'd  elloqnenca, 
V  (dome  incoffin'd  filth,  and  ezcroMnta ; 
Tboi^  the  Delimct  (like  oora)  neM  tride 
A  well  intended  deed  untiU  he  didel 
'TwiU  be  not  ein,  nor  shame,  for  as,  to  aay 
A  two  Could  Panion  checker  workea  thia  daj 
or  Joy  and  Sorrow  ;  jet  the  lial  doth  move 
On  feele  impotent,  wanting  strength  to  prove 
(Nor  can  (he  ait  of  Logiefc  field  relaife) 
How  Joj  ehould  be  snrmoaDted  bj  our  greafa. 
Yet  that  wee  Oieave  it  cannot  be  denida. 
But  'tis  because  he  waa,  not  cause  he  dide. 
8e  wap  the  poore  distressed  lUinm  Damel 
Hereing  thuee  nam'd,  their  Citty  pnt  in  ABUe% 
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And  enntnf  raia'd  ;  If  wg  tbn*  lamsnt 

It  i*  igtmit  our  pmsat  Jcjn  conient. 

For  ir  tha  rule  ia  Phiiick,  tisir  ddlh  prove, 

Remova  tha  came,  th'  aOeeU  wiU  ^Tter  mo«e( 

Vfa  luTS  oulliv'd  our  ■orrtwg  |  tiaea  ire  sea 

Ths  cauaaa  ifaiftiDg  or  our  miMiaj. 

*'  Nor  i«'l  ■  liDgle  cause,  thal'a  alipt  Rwaf i 

That  mada  na  warUe  out,  ah  welt-a-da;. 

Tha  Braoai  to  plot,  the  handa  to  eiecate 

Projected  ill*.  Death  lojntlj  did  aonaute 

At  hie  black  Bar.     And  what  □□  Baila  could  save 

He  hath  commilled  Priaaouer  to  tba  Otaie  ; 

Fran  ^MDce  thara'a  no  tepiieie.     Death  luap  him  cloat 

Wt  litve  tea  DHMji  DittUt  lUli  got  leott." 
On  the  temaindeT  of  the  history  of  "  Bacon' »  Rebellion  "  we  will  not 
dvell — all  the  interoBt  of  ita  poreonal  tomance  expiring  with  its  gal- 
lint  young  hero.  It  will  b«  •ufficiont,  in  general  terms,  to  remarki 
that  his  adherent*  continued  still  for  some  months  not  only  to  hold 
ont  against  the  Governor,  but  to  retain  the  decided  ascendency  in  the 
Colony,  though  destitute  of  any  single  able  chief  to  combine  sad  con- 
solidate their  efibrts.  Ingram  and  Walklace,  who  have  been  befortj 
named,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  leaders.  The  country  re- 
mained in  a  most  wretched  state  doing  the  partisan  civil  warfare 
which  was  waged  on  a  pet^  scale,  but  in  a  bitter  and  cruel  spirit, 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Baconians,  as  they  still  continued  to 
be  termed,  were  at  last  reduced  by  a  stratagem  of  most  infamous 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Sir  William,  their  main  body,  under  Ingram^ 
being  induced,  by  a  fraudulent  treaty  concluded  with  a  creature  of  the 
former,  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  return  to  a  recognition  of  the  author 
rity  of  the  Governor.  Ingram  would  eeem  to  have  been  bought.  A 
most  ferocious  and  extortionate  petsecntion  of  the  popular  party  then 
Hisned ;  which  was  only  areested  by  the  arrival  of  loyal  commisaioa- 
era  and  troops  from  finglaad,  with  full  powers  to  investigate  and 
settle  all  the  disturbances  of  the  Colony,  and  with  a  general  amnesty 
from  which  &con  alone  was  excepted.  Even  these,  however,  found 
it  extremely  diffierit  to  arrest  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  oU 
Governor,  of  whom  it  was  said  at  the  time,  that  he  wotdd  have  hong 
half  of  the  country  if  they  had  let  him  alone.  He  at  last  returned  to 
England  to  seek  support  in  the  smiles  of  royalty  against  the  popular 
odium  by  which  he  was  fairly  overpowered ;  but  notwithsiani^g  his 
M  services  and  former  favor,  the  strong  evidence  against  him,  to 
which  his  frienda  vainly  attempted  a  justification,  deprived  him  of  sll 
coimtenance  from  his  master  or  the  Ctmrt — and  he  very  soon  sunk 
bnAen-spirited,  an  object  half  of  pity  sod  half  of  execration,  into  * 
wretched  grave. 
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When  the  news  of  the  catSBtrophe  of  the  ateunboat  Lexington  in 
the  Sound,  on  the  night  of  (he  13th  of  January  last,  burst  upon  th« 
country,  with  all  its  appalling,  agonizing,  sickening  effect  upon  the 
hearts  eren  of  the  millions  who  had  no  special  inteceat  to  claim  in 
any  of  the  aufferers,  to  those  who  could  indiridualize  and  realize  all 
of  its  combined  horrors  of  fire,  fiost  and  wave,  by  attaching  them  in 
imagination  to  the  person  of  some  particnlat  friend  among  thai  devoted 
number,  its  effect  was  such  as  no  length  nor  rariety  of  life  can  cer- 
tainly ever  wholly  efface.  In  common  with  a  wide  circle  of  whose 
warmest  affections  he  was  the  centre,  such  was  oui  lot  with  respect 
to  the  beloved  and  reyered  friend  to  whose  memory  the  feeble  teifaate 
of  this  notice  ia  sadly  offered.  The  title  fay  which  it  is  due  is  not 
Anly  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  cunlribntor  to  the  pages  of  this 
work,  but  also  the  lofty  purity  and  fervor  of  his  devotion  of  his  grsst 
mind,  and  of  his  noble  and  gentle  heart,  to  the  cause  of  democratic 
Outh  and  freedom,  of  which  he  was  among  the  worthiest,  as  among 
the  most  ardent  votaries.  Nor  shall  we  be  withheld  from  rendering 
it  by  any  regard  to  certain  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  may 
have  subsisted  between  him  and  this  work,  upon  a  subject  with  which 
his  name  had  become  closely  identified,  and  upon  which,  viewing  it 
(mly  by  the  light  of  abstract  principles,  he  was  naturally  misled  by 
those  very  quEdities  which  chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  greatness 
and  the  beauty  of  his  character. 

The  few  prominent  events  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  told.  H«  was 
a  native  of  Germany,  having  been  bom  at  Romrod  in  Heaee  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  year  1796.  His  elder  brother,  Augustus  Follen,  is  now 
a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  is  an 
eminent  German  poet.  Another  brother,  who  is  spoken  of  as  distitH 
guished  for  his  literary  talents,  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mis* 
sonri. 

Previously  to  the  yesr  1824,  Dr.  FcJlen  wss  Professor  of  the  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Bssle  in  Switzerland.  In  his  character 
benevolence  and  perfect  gentleness  were  so  happily  blended  with  the 
lofUeat  coursge  and  firmness,  together  with  a  commanding  power  ot 
intellect,  that  be  was  regarded  by  the  students  with  a  love  that  wss 
an  enthusiamn.  By  his  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  snd 
his  zeal  in  the  promulgation  of  liberal  opinions,  he  became  obnoxious 
lo  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  demanded  that  he  ehouU  be  surren- 
dered as  a  criminal  to  endure  the  penalties  of  Austrian  law.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  claimed  Uie  li^it 
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to  b«  tried,  if  charged  with  any,  by  the  Iftws  of  the  Canton  in  which  he 
lired.  The  Swisa  gOTeinment  admitted  his  ri^t,  and  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  Austrian  despM ;  but  at  length  became 
intimidated  by  the  urgency  of  Aualria,  and  anxioualy  solicited  Dr. 
Pollen  to  retire  from  the  country.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
flee  as  a  criminal  from  the  demands  of  the  Austrian  ^vemment,  but 
if  his  goveroinent  would  threaten  a  prosecution  on  their  own  accomit, 
be  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  secure  himself.  Some  anch  act  wm 
adopted,  and  he  left  Switzerland  and  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  attached 
himaelf  to  oui  National  Benefactor,  Lafayette,  who  eamesdy  inrited 
him  to  be  a  companion  of  his  Toyage  to  this  country,  in  the  year  1 824. 

This  proposal  he  modestly  declined,  although  it  was  his  intention 
to  make  the  United  States  his  place  of  refuge.  In  the  autumn  of 
1824,  after  Lafayette's  letnm  to  Fiance,  Dr.  Fi^len  came  out  to 
America.  He  was  soon  afterward  employed  as  a  professor  of  Ger- 
man Literature  in  Cambridge  College,  where  his  kindness  of  manners 
and  varied  knowledge  made  him  extremely  popular  with  the  students. 
He  subsequently  embraced  the  profeasion  of  divinity,  and  was  for  a 
short  period  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  resided  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  bad  the  charge  of  a  religioas  society. 

It  is  a  ciienmatance  of  much  interest,  that  in  the  wane  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  in  Switzerland,  the 
government  of  the  Canton  of  Baale  haa  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  friends  and  pupils  of  our  lamented  friend,  and  all  political  ob- 
etacles  to  his  retnm  to  Switzerland  were  removed,  and  he  was  medi- 
tating a  nsit,  at  no  distant  day,  to  the  former  place  of  his  labors  and 
trials. 

A  fine  article  entitled  "  Peace  and  War"  which  appeared  in  the 
Democratic  Review  for  February,  1839,  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Pollen ;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  a  few  sUght  altera- 
dons  were  made  in  it,  on  its  editorial  revision  and  preparation  for  the 
press — (which  were  made  upon  the  certain^  of  a  full  identity  of  ge- 
neral views  on  the  subject  with  the  author,  and  upon  which  it  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  be  impoeaible,  as  a  question  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, to  consult  the  latter) — ^whichdid  not  meet  his  approral  j  though 
chiefly  for  the  characteristic  reason  that  thoae  modified  passages  con- 
tained Bome  stronger  expressions,  applied  to  the  absurdities  against 
which  the  argumeut  of  the  Article  was  directed,  thaa  were  in  exact 
hannony  with  the  extremely  gentle,  kindly  and  bderant  s[nrit  of  the 
writer  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  designate  these  expres- 
sions, from  the  responsibility  of  which  it  is  proper,  on  thus  alluding 
to  the  writer,  to  exonerate  him.  An  announcement  has  been  made  of 
a  collection  of  his  writings,  to  be  published  with  a  biographical  me- 
moir, by  the  widow  to  whom  Dr.  F<^en  has  bequeathed  the  honor  of 
bis  name  and  the  memoiy  of  his  viit«s.    In  this  the  paseages  in 
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qiHMion  will  douMeM  b«  divested  (rf  tboM  lUghtaapsrities  irtich,  w 
our  reiy  grut  regnt,  gnted  aomewhit  {wiafully  on  the  delictte  ear 
of  the  authoi,  inid  will  be  restored  to  the  origiaml  form  in  which  ih^ 
cum  from  hi*  pen. 

Di.  F<dlen  wu  perhape  the  inoit  pure  and  perfect  denwcrat,  alike  ia 
the  profoondest  convictiona  of  hia  reaaon  and  the  wannett  qmqMiMea 
of  hia  heart,  that  we  have  erer  met.  We  hare  alluded  abe*e  to  a 
aubject  of  difference  of  opinion,  to  which  the  following  extract  from  a 
leUer  from  him  more  dlatincllf  refera :  ''  I  hope  and  tiuat  thai  no  dii^ 
ieience  of  opinioa  with  regard  to  the  qiplication  of  the  grew  ptindplet 
in  which  we  entirety  agree,  will  leaaen  oar  faith  in  each  otfaer^  fideUqr 
to  these  principles,  whatever  course  each  one  may  feel  bound  in  coo- 
acience  to  adopt.  I  know  of  no  other  difference  in  our  political  creed 
than  that  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  GoTenunen 
m/A(  to  exercise  ibe  power  which  the  ittur  of  the  Coostitation  eoaI*n 
upon  it  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Distiiot  and  the  TetnltKiea." 

A  hand  so  far  abler  and  worthier,  guided  by  a  congenial  sjttrit,  has 
given  to  the  world  a  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Dr.  F<41u),  ihs) 
we  will  not  venlure  to  intrude  on  our  readers  any  attempt  of  our  own 
to  analyze  the  rare  elements  of  goodness  and  greatness  which  mi 
beautifully  combined  to  its  formatioa.  The  followiDg  is  taken  hm 
a  discourse  pronounced  by  the  Kev,  W.  £.  Cbaoning  in  fioatoi^ 
shortly  aAer  the  catastrophe  which  included  in  its  feaiAil  accumula- 
tion of  hoirors  the  noble  victim  to  whose  virtues  it  is  a  tribute  uN 
less  just  thaa  eloquent : 

"  Wbtn  mj  Bund,  compoMd  hjt  (ina,  sow  gOM  back  la  (hat  flwaii  sadrchii  lot, 
I  Hircti  for  one  ■okoag  tha  crowd  who  nu  aingululj  d«u  to  ma,  tha  cloat  rad 
bitUnl  rriand  of  manj  jam  ;  and  u  ha  liaea  to  mj  miiid,  I  aaa  ao  terror  oa  laa 
eaaotanuica.  I  *ae  him  witli'collcelad  iQUid  uid  quicl^  eya  looking  roand  him  far 
maua  of  aaeapa,  iMicig  avar;  aaargy  of  a  fsarlaaa  ipiiit,  Ibooghtfbl  loo  of  olhwi  a 
wall  H  of  tiiaiaalf,  and  d«aialiii|  rR»a  no  eSbrta  of  iore  and  pntdanoe  till  tha  pomr 
o[  afibn  failed.  I  aao  indaad  one  agoaj  ;  it  waa  tha  UuMighl,  that  tha  daai  oaaa- 
traanca*  uf  wife  and  child  and  belOTsd  friiDd  wen  to  be  mm  do  mare  an  earth.  I  we 
another,  perhapn  daqiai  apmj  ;  it  waa  the  thought  of  the  wo  which  hia  loaa  wai  to 
inBict  oo  heana  dearer  to  him  than  life.  But  aven  at  that  houthialovs  waa  not  ill 
sgoDj ;  for  it  had  alwa^i  hied  in  unieo  with  fakh.  He  had  loved  apirtlnWIf ;  ht 
had  ravaranead  in  hit  friaoda  an  infinltj,  sndjing  nataie ;  bs  had  rhnriAarl  in  Iktm 
piiitcipl*!  and  hopaa  atioDfer  than  death.  I  caoDot  doubt  that  in  that  fawfal  boor, 
ha  committed  tham  and  bimaalf  with  Glial  tnut  to  the  all-maicifDl  Father.  I  aa- 
Bot  doabt,  that  death  wu  diaarmed  of  ita  worat  tenon,  that  the  apitit  paaaed  aw^ 
in  breatbingi  of  anutterabla  lo*a  and  immortal  hope.  Tfana  died  one  i>f  that  wttar 
Bgly  feiWn,  daaolaia,  faraaksD  companjr ;  I  hope,  ihiu  otfaeia  died.  Bnt  ooa  laek 
«umple  minglaa  with  the  larrora  and  agoDiaa  of  that  nifht  n  much  that  ia  beevaalf, 
sawhii^,  cheariBg,  that  I  eao  look  at  tha  acane  withsal  titaiAiiBUBf  gt«a«i|  ni 
without  one  doubt  of  tha  parlect  goodneia  of  God. 

"  The  friend  to  whom  I  haTa  referred  waa  not  only  mj  friend,  bot  moat  dew  to 
ssvenl  who  worahip  io  Ihi*  hoaaa.  For  thair  i^ei,  nure  than  mj  own,  I  wooM 
MJ  eoBMAinf  of  hJa  chaiaeter ;  thoogh  in  troth,  I  have  a  higher  otjoet  than  to  mb- 
iltei  to  any  private  grief,  Tbia  ia  oat  the  place  for  the  ottciancaorpanOBal  leelisg. 
"m*  baoaa  waa  laaiad  not  fix  tha  glor;  even  ef  tte  best  sad  lbs  grsalest  of  ibm> 
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bat  for  tha  ^oiy  of  God,  and  for  tha  ipirituKl  adificalioD  of  hii  wonhippsn.  I  t—i, 
hofreTBT,  that  God  ia  honored  aod  mui  edifiad  bjnoCicai  of  inch  of  oniracaaahaTa 
aignallf  inuiireUiid  tha  ipuTt  of  tha  DiTioilj  in  ihaii  li*aa,  and  hars  left  a  btighl 
path  to  gnide  othen  to  a  batter  world. 

■■  The  fiiend  of  whom  I  apaak  waa  ona  of  tha  faw  who  aeem  set  apart  from  tha 
raco  bf  biameleeaiiaaa  of  life  and  elaTatioD  of  qtirit.  All  who  h»a  bad  opporloDt* 
tiM  of  luoning  him  will  teatifji  bj  a  apontanaooa  impalae,  that  tbajr  kiMW  no  poiar, 
nobler  haman  being.  Some  tbiok,  that  oa  the  whole  he  wm  the  beat  man  whom  it 
haa  been  their  priril^a  to  know.  Such  a  man  mj  be  apoktn  of  ereD  in  the  bouae 
of  Ciod,  in  that  place  whaie  flatlerr  ia  prolanation,  and  Qod,  not  man,  ■■  to  be  adored- 
OoT  ftiend  did  not  grow  up  amoog  ua.  Ha  came  hare  in  eiila  from  a  diataol  land ; 
and,  pool  and  uofrieodad,  waa  to  earn  hia  bread  with  toil  i  and  under  tbeae  diwd- 
tagea  ha  not  oolj  won  fiieoda  and  a  home,  but  waa  adopted  with  a  lora  and  tniat 
which  few  ioqiite  who  hare  been  known  from  infuicj  to  age. 

"The  character  which  MciiradaiKhlote  it  ia  not  difficult  to  depict,  becioaogreat- 
ueaa  ia  aimple,  artleia,  and  liea  open  to  eieij  eye.  It  wai  hia  diatinc tion,  that  he  anited 
in  hiinielf  thoae  eicellenciea  which  at  Giat  aeem  to  repel  each  other,  though  in  truth 
thej  are  of  one  loring  family.  Thia  union  waa  ao  (triking,  *■  to  impraaa  e*en  thoae 
who  did  not  enjoj  bii  iotimacj.  For  szample,  ha  waa  a  Hero,  a  man  of  a  Lion- 
heart,  Tictorioua  oTar  fear,  gathering  ■trength  and  animatioD  from  danger,  and  bound 
tha  faatai  to  dulf  by  ita  hitdahipa  and  priTaliona  ;  and  at  tha  aama  time  be  waa  a 
child  in  aimplicitj,  awHtoeaK,  inuocance,  and  benignity.  Hia  Gmineaa,  which  J 
truatad,  perhapa,  mare  than  that  of  any  man,  had  not  the  leait  alloy  of  rougbnoaa. 
Hia  conntenanco,  which  at  time  wore  a  alein  deciaion,  waa  generallj'  lighted  op  with 
a  beautiful  benignity ;  and  hi*  voice,  which  eipreaaad,  whan  oocaaim  required  it,  aa 
inflexible  will,  waa  to  many  of  na  mnalcal  beyond  eiplaalion,  from  the  deep  tander- 
naaa  which  it  breathed. 

"Ai  another  eiunpla  of  Beamingly  iocongiaona  Tirluaa,  he  waa  aingutariy  alira 
to  the  domaalic  aflectiona.  Who  that  aaw  bim  in  ttaa  boaom  of  hia  family  can  for- 
get tha  deep  aympathiaa  and  the  orerflowing  joyouaneai  of  hii  apiritl  Hia  bom* 
waa  perraded  by  hia  lore  aa  t>y  the  ann'a  bgbt.  Aati*Qgermightba*e  tiionghtthat 
hi*  whole  eaal  waa  canttad  there  ;  and  yet  with  tbeae  atrang  domaalic  affectiona  be 
joined  a  lOTe  of  hia  race  far  more  me.  Hii  heart  beat  in  uniaon  with  tha  mighty 
heart  of  humanity.  Ha  did  not  lore  mankind  aa  thoae  worda  are  commonly  uaed. 
He  waa  knit  to  Ihem  by  a  atrong  liTing  lie  of  brotheifaood.  He  fait  for  all  men,  bnl 
abore  all  for  the  depreaaed  and  the  wronged.  Hia  mild  countenance  would  Baah 
Aie  at  Ihe  mention  of  an  injured  man ;  not  the  fire  of  rerenge,  or  ankindnaai,  bat  of 
boly  indigoatioih  of  nnbounded  lore  and  reieteDce  for  invaded  Right. 

"I  can  mention  another  umon  of  qoaliliea  not  alwaya  reconciled.  He  wai  a  man 
of  tefiaed  taate.  He  lored  refined  aociety.  Hia  monneta,  courteoui,  awaat,  bland, 
fitted  bim  for  intarcoane  wilb  the  moot  cnltivated,  and  be  enjoyed  it  keenly ;  and  yet 
hii  deepeat  aympatbiee  were  given  to  tbe  mtaa  of  taaa.  He  waa  the  friend  of  tha 
laboring  man.  H*  had  a  gMat  raapect  for  minda  which  had  bean  trained  in  aimple 
habita,  and  amidat  the  toila  of  Ufa ;  at»d  eaold  be  bare  cbooen  the  congregation  to 
which  be  woold  mioiatar,  it  would  have  been  compoied  chiefly  of  auch  membsn. 

"  I  will  mention  one  mem*  union  of  a«emingly  diuimilar  virtaaa.  He  waa  luign- 
larly  iodepaadent  in  hia  jndgmebta.  He  waa  not  only  nninflnenced  by  antbority, 
and  Dtunbeia,  and  intereat,  and  popolahly,'  bnt  by  friendabip,  by  thoae  he  nraat  loved 
and  honored.  He  aeemed  almoat  loo  tenaeiona  of  hia  conncliotu.  Bnt  with  aH 
thia  firmneaa  of  judgment,  he  aerai  gare  oSanee  by  poaitiTaneaa,  nerer  cballei^Bd 
■aaant,  never  urged  hi*  deareat  convictiona  wilb  unbecoming  warmth,  never  in  argn- 
mant  puaed  tha  limita  of  the  moet  dalicata  courteay  ;  and  fhren  a  reverenoa  of  othaia* 
rigfata,  eneonragad  tbe  fteeat  expreanon  of  opinion,  bowevsi  botlilfl  to  hia  own, 

"  Such  were  aoma  of  the  liaila  ol  thia  great  and  good  man  ;  and  of  theae  tiaita, 
which  bcae  rale  1    Not  a  tnr,  who  aaw  lun  enraorily,  reoManber  moat  diatinetly 
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hii  lingaltr  iweetuMi  Mid  banignitj'.  Bat  hid  tbiM  pndwninited,  I  Might  BOt 
pettuqx  Ihink  mjaalf  KathniMd  to  p>f  him  Uiia  aitended  liibulB  in  ■  Cbiiitun 
congr^uion.  I  ibDalJ  cimfin*  the  nttaruK;*  al  mj  grief  to  the  cireb  of  piinto 
fiiaiid«hip.  It  wu  hi*  calm,  enligfatenftd,  Chtiitiui  Heraism,  which  imputed  lo 
bia  chanctsi  it*  aingnlai  glor;.  Hii  aneetiuiM  throw  a  lnilre  orar  lliii  attiiboM, 
bj  ataowiiig  ttut  it  wu  no  morbid  anihaitum,  no  reckleaa  aeir-eipotnr* ;  that  b* 
wai  not  raiaed  abara  danger  and  parional  ragatda  by  * ibemBDCB  of  emotion.  His 
haroiam  had  it*  root  and  lila  in  leuon,  in  the  aenae  of  jastica,  in  the  diaialaraitad 
principle*  of  Chciitiinity,  in  deliberate,  enligfalened  rererenca  for  human  natore  ud 
for  the  right!  of  arerr  bnman  being.  It  wai  lingnUrij  free  from  pa**ion.  Tender 
and  aflecCiooate  a*  hi*  nitnra  waa,  hii  aenaa  of  joitice,  bia  rererenca  for  right,  wi* 
ttrongar  than  bii  •fleclioni ;  and  thia  wa*  tiie  chief  bui*  and  element  of  hi*  haniE 
cbaraeter.  Aeeordinglj,  the  Ion  of  freedom  glowed  a*  a  cHntral,  insitiiigni^bU 
fire  in  hi*  aoul ! — not  the  achool-bof 'a  pauion  /or  liberty,  caught  from  Ihe  Uood- 
atainad  pagaa  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  love  of  freedom,  nuttng  on  and  blended 
with  the  catmeat  knowledge,  growing  from  clear,  profound  perception*  of  the  na- 
ture, and  daatinj,  and  inalienable  rigfata  of  man.  Ha  felt  to  the  rery  depth  vi  bii 
toul,  that  man,  Ood'a  ratkiual,  immortal  creature,  waa  worth  liting  for  and  ijag 
for. 

"  To  him,  the  mo«t  giieroD*  ligfat  on  earth  waa  not  miierj  in  moat  agonising  fatam, 
but  the  eight  of  man  opreiaad,  Imdden  dawn  by  hi*  brother.  To  lift  him  np,  to 
naka  hitn  free,  to  re*tore  him  to  the  dignity  of  man,  to  reelore  him  lo  ttie  holy 
hope  of  a  Chriitian — thii  aeamed  to  him  the  grandeit  work  on  earth,  and  he  eonae- 
eiaied  himaelf  lo  it  with  hia  whole  aoiil.  I  fait  habitually  in  bia  preaence,  that  hma 
wa*  a  man  ready  at  any  moment  lo  *hed  hii  blood  for  truth  and  freedom.  For  hia 
derotiOD  lo  hnmaa  right*,  he  had  been  exiled  from  hi*  home  and  natiTB  eouulry ; 
ha  had  been  hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  fareiga  landa,  and  had  aoogfat  larvty  be- 
yond tn  ocean.  Bat  peril  and  peraeeation,  whilst  tbey  hid  tempered  hi*  yonthAil 
enthuuaam,  had  only  wrought  more  deeply  into  hi*  *oul  Ibe  princ^Ie*  for  which  be 
hid  anSered,  and  hia  rnotutioD,  in  growing  calmer,  bad  grown  more  inTlncible. 

"  Hia  greatnei*  had  one  of  the  chief  maika  of  reality — it  waa  unpratendit^.  He 
had  DO  thought  of  playing  the  part  of  aharo.  He  wa*  neier  more  himaelf,  itafac 
more  noitudiad,  ipontaceoua,  than  in  the  utterance  of  gerMrona  aentimenta.  Hi* 
greilnoM  wa*  immeuunbly  aboT*  show,  and  kbOTe  tbe  arts  by  which  inferior 
mind*  thrust  themaetvei  on  notice.  There  wu  a  aingulir  union  in  bia  character  of 
•elf-reapect  and  modaaly,  which  brought  oat  both  theaa  qaalitiaa  in  etrong  relief. 
Ha  wa*  jnit  to  himaelf  without  flattery,  and  loo  aingle- hearted  and  tmtbfal  to  aedc 
or  accept  flattery  from  olhera.  He  made  no  merit,  nor  did  he  talk,  of  the  (offering*, 
pait  or  pteient,  which  he  had  incurred  by  futhfuloeei  to  [ainciple.  In  tmlb,  he 
eould  hMdly  be  aaid  to  auffer,  eic^t  tbtoogfa  a  •oUeitnde  bit  what  ha  might  bring 
on  ihoia  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  himaelf.  It  wie  pert  of  hia  faith  that  tbe 
fai|^ieat  happineai  i*  found  in  diat  Cnrce  of  lore  and  holy  prineipte  through  which  a 
nan  anrrendere  bim*elf  wholly  to  ths  canae  of  Ood  and  mankind ;  and  he  prared 
the  tmth  in  hia  own  experience.  Though  often  nnproaperooa  and  often  diaappoinlad, 
'  hi*  apirit  waa  bnoyant,  cheerful,  orerflowing  with  life,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  often 
^ortire,  and  alwaya  open  to  the  innocent  pleaaurea  which  aproDg  i^  in  hit  path. 

"  He  wa*  a  true  Chriitiaiu  The  character  of  Chhat  wa*  hit  detighL  Hi*  faith  m 
immortality  had  aomething  of  tha  cleatnea*  of  viaion.  Ha  had  giren  himaelf  mnch 
to  the  philMopbicil  atudy  of  human  natnre,  and  there  were  Iwo  principle*  of  tha 
aoulon  which  be  «eiied  with  tingnlai  force.  One  of  theaa  waa  'the  Senee  of  Ihe 
Infinite' — thai  principle  of  out  oatara  which  alway*  aapire*  after  aome^ing  higher 
than  it  haa  gained,  which  coocaiTei  of  tha  Perfect,  and  can  find  no  real  but  in 
preeiing  forward  to  Perfection;  tbe  other  wa*  '  the  Free  Will  of  Man,'  which  wM 
to  him  Ihe  grand  eipUnalion  of  Ibe  myileiiea  of  onr  being,  and  which  gara  to  A* 
hvuan  aoal  io«^re*aibla  intereat  and  digiutyiahii  eight.     Toht»  life  wm  sMla 
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m  whkh  a  &M  batng  it  to  datmaina  hinMaU',  unid  mis  tiub  ind  lanpMiau,  to 
Aa  Ri|hl  lad  tba  Holy,  ind  to  Kdnnc*  tMrwd  Pwfaetioti.  Urn  piMy  toA  • 
chaikctn  fnun  tbeia  TJBtn.  It  wu  Eminontlr  k  filial  pi«(T-  H*  migtit  almoit  ba 
wd  to  hm*e  no  oupa  for  God  but  Fithai.  Bat  than  Oad  wu  not  to  hii  viaw  a 
fbnd,  indnlgant  &lfan,  but  a  wim  pannt,  •anding  forth  hi*  child  to  ba  thad  and 
tsmptad,  to  aofiar,  and  eontand,  to  mtch  and  pmj,  and  amid  aneh  Ji— iplin«  to  ap- 
prova  and  anil  bii  lore  toward  Ood  and  mankind. 

"  Soeb  were  tba  gnmd  mita  of  oar  daparted  Eriand.  He  waa  not  good  a*  tsoal 
of  aa  an,  faithful  lo  ialj  wfam  dntjr  U  eon*aiiant,  loyal  to  tniUi  whan  truth  ia 
abontod  from  the  crowd ;  hs  brad  Virrae  fbi  heraalT,  loTad  hai  whan  her  dowrr 
waa  avfkiing,  and  tbereCora  I  daem  him  worthy  to  be  ^wken  of  thna  Urgalj  in 
Chiiat'a  charcta.  The  World  haa  its  t^^tlea,  in  which  ill  ^TOiilBa,  the  pownfol, 
the  aaccBiafiil,  may  ba  liodad  ;  bat  he  only  i<  fit  to  be  commamoralad  in  a  Chii** 
tian  church  who  baa  borne  Iba  croaa,  who  haa  lafk  all  for  Duty  and  Chiirt.  Not 
that  I  mean  loqwakof  onr  ^and  aa  parfact.  He  fall  betowhia  atandaid;  ha  waa 
a  partaker  of  hamaa  infirmitisa;  he  carried  with. him  hnmao  gnill ;  ha  haa  pma, 
not  to  plead  hie  merita,  bet  lo  caet  himaalf  on  the  marcy  of  hie  Creator. 

*'  My  thonghta  ban  baea  ao  attracted  lo  hia  moral  qnilitiea  that  I  hafe  naglect- 
ad  lo  apeak  of  hi*  intellectual  powan.  Tbne  were  of  a  high  order.  Hie  inlaP 
lact  bad  Ihe  atrenglb,  lim^ieity  and  boldneaa  of  hii  chaiacCar.  Wtlheot  laahnaea, 
it  abtank  (torn  DOttaing  that  bore  the  aignalnre  of  truth.  He  waa  given  chiefly  to 
the  higher  j^oaoplly  which  traata  of  the  lawi,  powere  and  daatioiee  of  the  human 
aonL  He  hoped  lo  Utb  to  complele  a  work  on  thi*  eobjecl.  I  preanme  that,  DOM 
to  the  diachatge  of  all  doty,  this  waa  the  object  ha  had  moat  *l  heart ;  and  thoogli 
I  differed  from  him  aa  to  aoma  fundamental  doctiinea,  I  ahared  in  hia  atioDg  deaira 
of  gning  hia  nawa  to  the  woild. 

"  Hia  thaoiy  atood  ia  direct  hoatility  to  Atfaeiem,  which  confound*  man  with  a*- 
tnra  ;  to  Pantfaeiam  and  Myiticiem,  which  eonfband  qiao  with  God  ;  and  to  all  th» 
ayatama  of  philoaophy  and  religion,  which  aacribe  to  cmmmalancee  or  lo  God  an 
irraaiatible  influence  on  the  mind.  The  Frae-Will  throogh  which  we  create  oni 
own  charactatB,  through  which  we  beeone  really,  not  nominally,  teaponaible  beii^ 
and  are  fitted  lo  eoatain,  not  pbjaical,  bat  moral  relation!  lo  Ood  and  the  uniteieef 
tbia  waa  hi*  grand  principle  ;  and  he  followed  it  oot  lo  all  ita  cooaaquencaa,  with 
hia  charactariatie  deeiaion.  But  be  wai  not  confined  to  abaliact  anbiecle.  He 
had  atodied  moral  acience,  hiaiory,  and  the  ciril  law  piofoanilly.  He  had  giren 
much  thongfat  to  Chriitianity  and  the  Chnicb.  Hia  acquiiitionB  of  knowledge 
were  *aHoQ*,  hi*  taste  refined,  and  hie  power  of  expreaaion  great.  Hie  thongfata, 
often  original,  were  robed  in  beauty  from  an  imagination  which  received  riaah,  ge- 
nial, qnickeniag  inBuencea  from  hia  moral  nature.  Hia  intellect,  however,  bad 
one  qoality,  which,  whether  juetly  or  not,  prevenled  it*  eilenajva  action  on  onr  com- 
munity. It  did  not  move  faat  enough  for  ua.  It  wai  loo  deliberate,  too  regular, 
too  matbodical,  loo  inzioaa  to  do  full  jnatica  to  a  aobjeel,  for  each  an  isipatiant 
people  aa  we  are.  He  did  not  daiale  men,  by  luddeo,  bold,  euggeralad  coneep- 
time.  In  hia  writing*  he  eeemed  compelled  lo  aofold  a  aubjecl  in  ita  order  ;  and 
aometimaa  iniiited  on  whu  migbl  have  been  left  to  the  quick  conception  of  lbs 
hearer.  Hence  ba  wu  thought  by  aome  to  want  animation  and  inlereat  aa  a 
preacher,  arhlle  by  olhare  hi*  religion*  inatructioni  and  hia  prayera  were  felt  to  b« 
fnll  of  life  and  power.  The  edect  of  hia  aloqneoce  wa*  oflea  dimini*hed  by  hia 
alow,  deliberate  Dttermce ;  a  habit  which,  a*  a  fwaigner  anxiou*  to  prooonnca  om 
language  with  perfect  accniaey,  he  could  hardly  help  contracting.  Of  latOt  bow< 
ever,  hi*  freedom  and  aamaatneaa  had  increaied  ;  and  hia  preaching  waa  lietaned  to 
with  delight  by  thoae  who  bi*i*t  noat  on  aoimatiiui  of  thought  and  manser.  In- 
deed to  hia  bet  momenl  he  wa*  growing  in  the  daaire  and  the  power  lo  do  good. 

"Tboahe  lived)  nor  U  he  to  be  compeeeionated  bacaoae  in  the  midatof  aneha 
lib  ba  wai  aaddenly  taken  aw^r-    Onr  imaginatiena  ai       ' 
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nti  with  dtatii,  whan  it  cobm  without  wining,  ia  dis  fona  of  tonpMt,  ligtoiia^ 
fira,  uid  Mging  w>tm.  BdI  within  uid  bawith  th«a>  awlbl  powen  sf  utan, 
thsra  i*  mother  and  mightier  power,  llisw  ue  onlj  God'a  miniitan  ;  tod  Ihioagh 
[hua  ha  •eparalai  from  authlf  bond*  the  apiiit  which  he  hu  witched  orer  and 
prepared  for  nauet  acceei  to  himaetf.  Pertiapa,  were  out  mind*  more  aderaled,  it 
would  laem  to  ai  wonhiei  of  ■  man,  mora  ippropriate  to  hia  gnatnaaa,  to  fail  oa- 
der  tbeae  mighty  powen,  to  find  a  giava  in  tboaa  BDboondad  elaidint*,  tbn  ta 
aink  by  alow  diaaaaa  and  to  be  OMuigned  to  Uie  duk,  nanow  tomb. 

"  Om  frknd  lived  the  life  of  a  man  ud  a  Cbritttni  la  dta  bat  botn.  Hia  Mh, 
tbou^  not  pnwpeiona  in  out  common  langnage,  bid  jet  yielded  hi 
of  the  stale.  If  atrangera  had  not  heard  hia  name,  ha  n 
u  few  men  are,  by  thoae  trlio  knew  bin  beet ;  and  if  e: 
denied  him,  be  owned  what  ia  worth  mora  than  the  wealth  of  worlda.  a  happy  barney 
eoneecMted  by  iDtalUganee,  pie^,  and  ■  calaatial  lorn.  Who  hid  gieUer  eaoM 
than  ha  le  rajoiee  in  life  1 — nor  ought  any  tean,  but  thoea  which  wa  ihad  fix  ou- 
aehes,  be  called  forth  by  hia  death. 

"  I  hiTe  thaa,  my  frisnde,  ipokea  of  *  good  and  DCibla  min,  and  I  bave  apoksB  not 
la  gire  ralief  to  a  full  heart,  nor  chiefly  to  eoolbe  the  woonded  beartt  of  olhen. 
This  houaa  i>  cenaecnted  to  Qod.  Thii  eicellaat,  honand  man  waa  itiU  ■  lay, 
and  1  faint  ny,  from  the  Uneraitad  LighL  What  we  lored  in  him  waa  an  intfiia- 
tion  from  Qod  ;  and  all  admiratioa  which  doea  not  riae  ibov a  him  falls  iafiattd? 
balow  ita  true  abject.  Let  us  thank  Qod,  whs  has  muiifaslBd  bimBelf  to  iu  in  Ihie 
his  sarrant,  who  spsaka  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  dimi.  Let  us  not  atop  at  thsea. 
If  we  do,  wB  bury  ounalns  in  the  &iite,  we  lose  the  meet  pracioui  inflnancaa,  tfaa 
holiaat  ministry  of  liring  ud  departed  nrtDoas  friends. 

"  We  eay  of  the  good  man  whom  we  bare  tost,  thai  be  has  gone  to  God..  Let  n^ 
too.  go  to  Ond.  Lst  ua  hnmble  ODnelses  before  bim  for  ooi  past  ii^iie^,  imre- 
rence,  uDlhinkful  Insensibility  to  his  inflnite  perfection ;  and  wilh  new  affection  aid 
entire  obadience,  let  us  eonaeenta  oarseWas  to  Him,  from  whose  fnllnesa  all  thit 
■a  beau^ful  and  glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  du  onivsraa  ia  deritad. 

"  I  hiTB  spoken  of  the  friend  wa  have  lost,  that  through  him  we  shoold  iha  maie 
benor  Qod.  We  may  Isam  from  him,  now  that  he  sleepa  in  the  ocean,  aiwllai 
leaaon.  We  may  learn  the  glotious  power  of  nrtua,  how  it  cut  throw  a  brighlneaa 
oser  the  most  appalling  scensi  of  bnman  life,  sad  can  rob  the  most  awful  forms  of 
death  of  their  depreaaing  influence.  To  the  eyaof  aenee,  what  a  aad  epectacla  waa 
the  friend  we  have  lost,  first  eDcinled  with  flamas,  then  welteiijig  in  the  o^, 

"  At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad  newa,  a  fwling  of  honor  oppresaad  ma;  bnt 
soon  a  light  beamed  in  this  dsikness,  and  it  beamed  from  hia  ntttm.  The  thought 
of  the  spirit,  which  I  had  conunaned  with,  gradually  totA  the  place  of  the  body, 
which  had  been  taken  from  ue  ander  circamatances  so  appsUing.  I  felt  that  the 
spirit  which  had  informed  that  body,  had  apokan  through  those  Upa,  had  hue  mad 
ftam  that  benigi)  (ace,  was  m^tiar  than  the  elemaM,  I  Mt  tbat  all  the  wm«e 
of  the  ocean  could  not  qaanch  that  spark.  I  fclt  how  vaet,  how  unotteraUe  ^ 
transition  from  that  burning  deck  and  pitilaee  eea  to  the  repose  and  life  of  a  betlai 
worid.  I  felt,  that  the  eeal  of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  rirtua  whid  wa 
had  seen  unfolding  on  our  saitii.  Still  more,  bii  virtuas  harv  gradually  brought 
back  to  my  mind  his  outward  form  diTssted  of  painful  associationa.  As  I  now 
think  of  the  departed,  his  connlenanca  is  no  longer  defaced  by  death.  It  rises  to 
ma  in  the  cwBelest,  noblest  exprassiea  lAich  it  wora  it  life.  Tbos  the  body, 
tbioagh  which  Tinne  has  ^«d  its  light,  becomea  hallewad  and  ioasoital  ta  the  ma- 
HMTy  and  the  beait.  And  if  this  be  trae,  if  goodnaes  be  so  Dniaa,  la  to  gun  aad 
shed  glory  in  that  awFol  chinge  which  dissolves  th«  outwsrd  fraais  and  tain  na 
■way  from  the  earth — ehill  we  go  on  to  lira  to  the  eaith,  to  ontward,  matsrnl, 
perishing  good  <     Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  aa4  nfoaa  (o  Mcota,  imfafishable 
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It  win  not  be  enough,  in  the  approacluDg  Presideiitial  contest,  Au 
Ota  Democratic  Party  shall  merely  prevail  by  an  ordinary  majority. 
With  snch  a  reanlt  we  shall  acknowledge  ourselves  dissatisfied,  dis- 
appointed. We  must  teach  onr  opponents  sucti  a  lesson  as  they 
have  never  yet  received.  We  must  administer  a  rebuke,  a  punish- 
ment, not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  for  this  great  national  insult  by  which 
they,iaa  an  organized  party,  have  afforded  their  last  and  worst  illus- 
tration  of  that  old  and  profound  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
People  which  baa  always  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  Ae  invaria- 
ble source  of  all  their  faults  and  all  their  follies. 

Out  struggle,  we  repeat,  must  not  be  now  for  mere  victory.  Of  that, 
indeed,  unless  our  whole  theory  is  wrong  bom  its  fundamental  princi- 
fAe — unlesa  our  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  broad  democratic 
mass  of  onr  citizens  for  Belf-gDvemmenl,  for  the  discrimination  be- 
tween  good  and  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  when  both  are  pre- 
■enled  distinctly  before  them,  be  but  what  our  opponents  have  so  often 
pronounced  it,  a  baseless  delusion,  springing  out  of  an  exaggerated 
over-estimate  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  natare  as  it  exists 
in  the  common  mass  of  men — of  that,  indeed,  we  cannot  entertain  s 
single  possible  doubt.  But  that  is  not  now  enough.  A  mere  majority 
would  scarcely  constitute  a  victory ;  and  would  still  leave  it  as  a  subject 
of  grief  and  shame,  that  in  such  a  cause  as  we  sow  contend  for,  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  mark  that  coiUest,  our  opponei^  should 
be  able  to  mislead  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  as  to  command 
even  a  respectable  minority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  experiment  of  the  Constitution  has  now  been  subjected  to  a 
half  century  of  trial.  Within  that  period  our  Politics  have  presented 
a  vast  variety  of  aspects — the  two  great  parties  between  which  has 
been  waged  the  stmggle  for  the  ascendency,  have  occiqiied  a  vast 
rarie^  of  relative  positions  and  attitudes.    At  present  they  exhibit  a ,  .^  [  c 
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pluM  totally  new,  totally  unpTBcedented.  Our  object  in  the  pnmt 
Article  is  to  point  this  distinctly  out,  as  &  new  ezperiinent  and  test  oS 
OUT  form  of  government.  And  succeBsfully  as  otir  institDtkms  have 
pUBed  tluough  many  a  trying  ordeal  before,  we  hare  no  apprebeii- 
eions  for  ths  issue  of  this,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  BeveresL  Ouc« 
biuinptiantly  passed — as  we  fearlessly  trust  in  the  Proridence  thai 
has  thus  far  guided  out  destinies,  we  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves — and  a  long  period  of  safe  repOse  seems  to  await  us  beyond 
it ;  a  period  which  will  afford  every  advantage  for  quietly  aivd  e£- 
cieally  carrying  out  many  most  desirable  reforms,  in  the  directioa  at 
the  general  democratic  movement  of  the  age,  of  which  the  way  has 
been  entirety  blocked  up  by  the  engrossing  occi^tion  oi  oar  atten- 
tion, by  the  one  single  question  of  Financial  Refonn  which  has  for  the 
last  ten  ot  twelve  years  constituted  the  subject  of  struggle  betweeo 
oui  two  parties. 

That  strug^e  is  not  yet  quite  liniahed — though  we  beUeved  a  year 
ago  that  it  had  then  reached  it  close.  It  is  to  be  yet  a  little  linger 
protracted,  with  a  renewed  desperation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
feated side,  in  the  last  hopb  of  yet  retrieving  and  recovering  all  by  the 
fierce  energy  of  what  is  but  its  dying  convulsion.  In  dwelling,  there- 
fore, upon  the  character  of  the  present  movement  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
ponents, it  shall  be  in  this  connexion,  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  great 
struggle  which  began  in  the  first  term  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, th^  we  shall  regard  it.  We  might  ascend  farther,  and  exhibit  it  is 
a  broader  scope  of  view,  as  a  part  of  the  greater  contest  between  the 
two  antagonist  principles  and  parties  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
little  intermission  since  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
In  no  portion  of  that  long  history  has  there  appeared  a  clearer  illus- 
tration, in  more  bold  relief,  of  the  opposite  characters  of  the  iwa. 
In  none  has  it  been  made  to  appear  more  signally,  that  it  was  between 
the  democratic  and  anti-democratic  principles  that  the  issue  lay.  But 
this  has  already  been  done,  and  with  great  ability,  on  several  recent 
occasions — on  none  with  more  force  than  in  the  address  of  the 
minority  of  the  Legislature  oi.  the  State  of  New  York  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  identity  in  spirit,  in  character,  and  in 'direction,  be- 
tween the  present  Whig  and  the  old  Federal  parties,  (with  certain 
nwdifications  very  Uttle  to  the  credit  of  the  former,)  has  been  too  con- 
clusively established  to  need  farther  illustration  of  its  truth — a  truth 
to  which  our  opponents  vainly  attempt  to  oppose  the  fact  that  a  few 
Democratic  politicians  at  the  present  day,«f  various  degrees  of  pro- 
minence, were  Federalists  in  years  long  gone  by,  in  their  youth,  be- 
fore the  force  of  early  associations  had  yielded  to  ihe  demonstration 
afforded  by  the  progresB  of  our  great  democratic  experiment,  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  general  direction  and  movement  of  the  American 
mind. 

But  our  present  object,  we  repeat,  is  not  to  go  bacLto  far.  ,  Co»- 
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fining  oar  riew  to  the  period  embraced  within  the  lut  three  Presi- 
dential terms,  we  shall  recognize  it  as  but  the  conclusion  of  the  contest 
which  has  kept  the  country  in  s  stste  of  violent  and  imbittered  agita- 
tion throughout  that  whole  period,  on  the  ohe  sin^e  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  Financial  Reform — while  we  shall  at  the  same  time  recognize 
a  distinct  division  of  which  the  whole  is  susceplUile,  into  seTenl  sue- 
cessire  st^ea,  each  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  characteristic,  vc 
leading  idea.  Campaigns  we  maycall  them,  in  each  of  which,  while 
the  parties  and  the  objects  of  the  strife  remain  substantially  the  same, 
the  ground  of  action  undergoes  successive  changes,  as  also  the  plan  of 
strategy  on  which  the  war  is  carried  on  in  each  by  the  attacking 
party.  It  will  really  afford  a  curious  chapter  in  our  political  history, 
and  a  brief  review  of  it  will  not,  we  believe,  be  destitute  either  of  in- 
terest or  of  Instruction. 

These  campaigns  of  the  party  warfare  will  be  found  to  distribute 
themselves  according  to  the  terms  of  the  successive  F^esidentiat  elec- 
tions, together  with  those  of  the  intervening  Congressional  elections, 
into  periods  of  about  two  years  each.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  first  two  years  of  General  Jackson's  first  term — in  which,  al- 
though the  country  was  deeply  agitated  with  other  subjects,  the  Bank 
<]uestion  had  not  yet  come  up — the  first  campaign  may  be  regarded  as 
embracing  the  latter  two  years  of  that  period,  being  the  Presidential 
contest  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay,  upon  which  the  Veto 
Message  may  be  said  to  have  stamped  its  characteristic,  so  that  this 
nay  be  designated  as  the  Veto  Campaign. 

The  second  biennial  period  comprises  the  first  half  of  General 
Jackson's  second  term,  having  an  ulterior  reference  to  the  Presiden- 
tial, though  more  immediately  to  the  Congressional  Elections.  This 
may  be  called  the  First  Panic  Campaign,  or  the  Removal  of  the  D&- 
pontes  Campaign.  , 

The  third,  comprising  the  last  two  years  of  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, was  the  Presidential  contest  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  election.  The  leading  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  on 
which  (his  was  conducted,  was  that  of  dividhig  the  Democratic  party, 
so  as  to  prevent  an  election  by  the  People.  This  was  an  attack  of  m 
mere  factious  coalition  against  the  supposed  want  of  personal  popularity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  may  be  designated  as  the  CooIifMn 
.  Campaign. 

The  fourth,  embracing  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term,  may 
be  called  the  Suspension,  or  the  Second  Panic,  Campaign,  of  which  ihJs 
leading  idea  was  to  overwhelm  the  Administration,  like  Sammn 
amid  the  wreck  made  by  himself,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  pmstrala 
banking  system. 

The  filUi  and  last  is  the  present  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  being  on  the  Presidential  canvass,  to  which  none  vUl  deny 
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the  appropruteness  of  the  denlgiuUioii  which  ire  gire  it,  as  tltt  Log 
Cabin  ontt  Hard  Cider  Campaign. 

It  will  u  a  ^Boce  be  perceived  that  eaeh  of  these  periods  ia  a  di»- 
tinct  and  coiii[^ete  thing  in  itaelf — each  a  sepuate  rooreroent,  a 
■epaxate  stnig^e,  having  its  own  beginning  and  its  own  end — eadi 
occupying  a  different  grotmd,  and  organised  on  a  different  leading  idea, 
from  the  reat,  although  each  eTolnng  itself  naturally  oat  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  a  fieah  advance  in  one  continiioua  {Hogresa — 

"  DiitilKt  u  the  billowi,  but  one  u  the  ns." 

It  will  be  worth  while  rapidly  to  retrace  them,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining the  full  idea  we  desire  to  preaent  of  the  character  of  the  hut, 
into  which  they  have  all  now  resolved  themselves. 

The  great  measure  of  the  Opposition  pohcy  throughout  all  these  fire 
periods  has  been,  as  it  isplainly  still,  the  re-es(abliahment  of  sTVidtm- 
ai  Bank,  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  national  papetwnoney  Credit  Syatem 
which  is  the  great  object  of  their  enthusiasm.  Dnring  the  last  Aree, 
it  is  true,  this  has  not  been  as  freely  avowed,  the  name  not  as  btosd- 
ly  blazoned  on  their  party  baimei,  as  before  ;  though  no  candid  man 
will  venture  to  deny  that  It  remains  the  fimdamental  idea  of  their 
whole  system  of  financial  policy,  which  they  are  aafy  anziDos  (or  the 
nteans  and  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect.  But  during  the  first  two 
of  the  periods  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  constituted,  emphatically 
and  avowedly,  the  one  great  absorbing  question  on  which  turned  the 
whole  issue  between  the  two  parties.  These  two,  therefore,  may  be 
also  designated  as  peculiariy  the  United  States  Bank  campaigns — 
though  we  would  byao  means  be  understood  as  im^dying  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  issue  is  now  not  less 
clearly  in  point  of  fact — es  it  has  ever  since  been — upon  the  qoestioB 
of  the  recharter  of  a  National  Bank,  than  when  by  the  VetoMessage 
General  Jackson  first  raised  it,  consenting  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  afford  a  direct  and  distinct  test  of  the  popular  will  as  to 
its  decision. 

The  firat  cunpoign  was  directly  upon  that  aimple  issue.  Four 
years  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  its  chatter — aix  years,  in  hct, 
iscluding  ia  the  account  the  two  jrears  allowed  Ibr  the  binding  up  of 
its  affairs — the  Bank  itself  brought  the  question  to  beat  upon  an  im- 
pending Presidential  election,  by  applying  to  Congress  for  a  renewal 
of  it.  It  found  or  mode,  decisive  majoritieain  both  branches  of  that 
body  in  favor  of  the  application.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill  for 
the  rechaiter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  country.  Here  was  a  vast 
field  of  discussion  opened,  involving  great  principles  both  of  political 
economy  and  of  political  morals — where  both  parties  met  manfully 
aod  fairly  in  the  strafe  of'arguAent,  each  stimulated  by  strong  con- 
victions and  a  sanguine  confidence.  The  Bank  fbu^t  its  battle 
bravely  and  boldly,  though  cert&inly  with  a  very  nnscrupuloua  reck- 
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lesvoeu  of  mews.  Its  cliief  weapons  of  attack  were  aignmeius^ 
the  speecbesi  articles,  of  ita  legions  of  advocates — with  vMch  it 
strewed  lh9  country  by  tbs  hundred  thousand.  Of  this  alone,  im- 
mense ss  was  the  advantage  in  the  contest  thus  derived  from  its 
ezbau8ll«sa  command  of  money,  we  hsve  no  disposition  to  complain 
—^liongh  it  was  certainty  a  gross  misuse  of  the  public  funds  in  its 
haads,  replete  with  danger  to  the  freedom  and  purity  of  our  InstitQ- 
tions,  and  accompaaied  with  much  flagrant  corruption  of  the  public 
press.  Still  it  was  all  Bigument — discussion — open,  and  candid  as 
well  as  vehement,  on  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  on  the  merits  of  the  great  inslitntion  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  contest,  and  so  far  it  was  a  frank  and  fair  fight ;  and  if  we  had 
been  defeated,  we  should  have  had  no  right  to  complain.  It  could 
only  have  ascribed  either  to  the  weakness  of  our  own  side  of  the 
Usoe,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  our  own  advocacy  of  its  merits. 

Wo  do  not  hero  bring  into  view  those  varied  questions  which  con- 
lected  themselves  with  the  main  issue  ;  nor  the  several  acts  we  might 
refer  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  of  a  strong  partisan  character, 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding  an  unnecessary  tinge  of  bitterness  tA 
the  natural  excitement  of  such  a  great  popular  contest — snch,  tat 
example,  as  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Bnrea  as  Minister  to  England. 
The  main  isauo  was  Still  as  we  have  stated  it,  the  simple  questibn 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  strug^ 
was  carried  on  was  that  of  manly  and  honorable  discussion,  on  be- 
tween lite  two  great  parties  between  whom  it  lay. 

Well,  it  was  fairly  fon^^t  and  fairly  won.  The  Bank  was  defeated, 
and  the  high  hopes  which  the  Federal  party — {we  give  the  old  name 
to  dte  old  thing)-— the  b^h  hopes  which  the  Federal  party  had  derived 
from  their  alLance  with  this  stupendous  money  power,  placed  in  the 
van  of  its  array,  were  dashed  to  the  groimd.  General  Jackson  was 
soatained  by  an  immense  electoral  majority.  A  decided  anti-Bank 
House  of  Re|aesentatiTes  was  brought  in,  by  the  same  popular  vote, 
at  the  one  side  of  the  Capitol,  while  Mr.  Van  Bnren  was  seated,  in 
the  [nvodest  of  triunrphs,  in  the  presiding  chair,  at  the  other,  over  the 
very  body  by  which  that  bitter  personal  insult  and  political  outrage 
had  been  cast  upon  him.  This  campaign  was  thus  over.  The  attack 
upon  the  Admi^stration  had  been  beaten  back  and  broken  down. 
There  was  an  end  of  it.     Such,  then,  was  the  Veto  Campaign. 

The  Btfoond  period  we  have  dssignaled  as  the  Campaign  of  tka 
First  Pome,  or  of  the  Rtmovid  of  the  Deporitet.  In  this,  we  observe 
a  different  movement— a  different  strategy — though  still  in  the  imme- 
diate directum  toward  the  same  end,  namely,  die  recharter  of  the 
Bank.  An  anti-Bank  House  of  Representatives  was  now  in  power, 
with  a  President  against  whose  certain  Veto  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
would  be  reqoisite  to  carry  such  a  measure.  This  campaign  was 
madfl  to  bear  directly  upon  the  Congressional  elections,  with  the  view  -^Iq 
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of  obtaining  thM  majori^.  There  was  still  ample  time  to  extort  a 
renewal  of  tbe  chartei  from  the  Federal  Gorenunent,  if  the  thing 
wete  only  in  itself  practicable  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
this  double  chance,  that  the  Bank  applied  so  long  in  advance  for  its 
recharter.  The  syBtem  of  operations  of  this  campaign  was  as  boldly 
laid  out  as  it  was  energetically  carried  into  effect.  The  leading  ides 
was — to  quote  the  cominan  language  of  the  day — to  apply  '  the  acrewe ' 
of  the  Tast  power  of  the  Bank  over  the  paper  cftrency  of  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  universal  distress  throughout 
the  mercantile,  and  all  the  other  great  interests  interwoven  with  that 
of  commerce,  as  should  break  down  the  stand  taken  by  ihe  Adminis- 
tration  ;  and  either  compel  it  to  yield,  or  at  least  bring  in  a  Congress 
which  could  force  the  recharter  upon  it  by  the  constitutional  majority. 
This  attempt  was  made  with  a  fearful  power  and  effect.  It  seems 
difficult  to  suppose  it  possible  that  either  government  or  people  cotdd 
Lave  withstood  it,  but  for  the  brave  energy  with  which  General  Jack- 
son met  the  crisis,  and  perceiving  already  the  commencement  of  the 
movement,  with  clear  indications  of  its  design  and  probable  effect, 
broke  its  force  at  the  outset  by  the  finest  act  of  his  life,  the  famoufl 
order,  in  the  summer  vX  1833,  for  the  Removal  of  the  Depositee. 
The  contraction  already  began  by  (he  Bank,  on  Uie  plea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  winding  up  its  affairs — though  having  still  five  or  six  years  of 
existence  for  that  purpose  before  it — immediately  proceeded  with  re- 
douUed  severity  ;  and  in  its  influence  on  aU  the  other  banks  of  the 
country,  forcing  them  to  fdlow  in  its  gigantic  wake,  worked  certainly 
with  tremendous  power ;  notwithstanding  the  mitigation  of  its  effect 
caused  by  the  transfer  of  the  public  deposiies  to  a  small  number  of 
the  latter  institutions,  as  a  basis  of  assistance  to  the  conununity  to 
bear  up  under  the  cruel  contraction  inflicted  by  the  Bank.  The  re* 
membrance  of  the  long  agony  of  the  First  Panic  year  has  not  been  ef- 
faced even  by  the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  the  events  in  onr  com- 
mercial and  political  history  which  have  since  succeeded  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  vast  money  power  of  which  we  have 
spoken  itas  not  the  only  one  in  the  field  against  the  Administration. 
It  was  in  a  close  alliance  of  offence  and  defence  with  a  great  political 
party  which,  though  a  minority,  comprised  still  nearly  a  half  of  the 
nation.  The  leaders  of  that  party — ^numerous,  active,  eloquent,  and 
bold — urged  on  the  campaign  with  no  less  vigor,  in  their  sphere  oi 
action,  than  dud  manifested  by  the  Bank  in  its  own.  The  Senate 
was  still  its  nnclens — its  point  iapprd.  The  land  resounded  with  the 
echoes  of  their  tmtiring  eloquence,  half  argument,  and  half  declama- 
tion, which  mingled  in  a  horrid  harmony  with  the  cries  of  real  com- 
mercial agony  which  rose  from  all  its  length  and  breadth.  And  the 
inrcumstances.of  the  times  furnished  abimdant  materials  for  decep^ve 
political  declamation  against  the  government,  apart  from  the  mere  finan- 
cial ^ueation.    For  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  topics,  arising 
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oat  of  the  raat  extent  and  complexity  of  il«  operation ,  on  which  an  Ad- 
miaistratioa  in  power  must  always  be  assailable  an  by  active  Opposi- 
tion, the  very  contest  in  which  it  was  engaged  imposed  on  the  former 
in  the  present  instance  a  necessity  of  straining  to  the  utmost,  in  self 
defence,  the  constitutional  energies  of  the  Executive  office  ;  and  great 
plansibmiy  was  certainly  given  to  the  clamor  of  Executive  abuse  and 
vsuTpation,  which  constituted  the  leading  political  argument,  as  the  re- 
st(»ation  of  the  dep^ites  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  constituted  the 
leading  financial  argument.  This  ground  of  attack  was  unquestionably, 
in  the  abstract,  one  of  a  popular  character,  and  doubtless  misled  mul- 
titudes— sRengtheued  as  its  influence  was  by  the  unnatural  and  un- 
fortunate coalition  (growing  out  of  a  long  train  of  peculiar  causes) 
which  throughout  that  period  existed  against  the  Administration,  be- 
tween die  Federalism  of  its  main  body  and  the  ultraism  of  the  State- 
Righla  school,  as  embodied  in  the  persons  of  the.  leading  South  Caro- 
lina politicians.  Had  this  system  of  attack  prevailed,  how  long  and 
how  deejdy  would  not  the  latter  party  ha^e  had  lo  rue  the  viclory  which 
themselves  would  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing,  to  those 
the  farthest  removed  from  the  whole  spirit  of  their  system  of  political 
doctrine ! 

The  struggle  was  fierce  and  protracted.  The  Administration  stood 
up  bravely  against  the  stprm  of  attack  that  raged  on  every  side  around 
it.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  any  of  the  particular  events  of  the  strug- 
gle. The  sentence  passed  against  the  President  by  the  Senate — (for- 
getful of  the  effects  of  a  similar  abuae  of  their  moral  power  in  die  case 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren) — for  an  alleged  violation  of  tho  Constitution  and 
the  Law,  in  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites ;  the  Protest  of  the  former ; 
and  the  introduction  of  his  famous  Expunging  Resolution  by  Colonel 
Benton — with  the  memorable  prophecy  wiiich  he  then  made,  "  solitary 
and  alone"  as  he  stood  in  the  act,  that  the  day  would  come  when  that 
Resolution  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  voluntary  act  of  that 
very  body  itself — these  were  the  most  marked  salient  points  of  fact, 
on  the  one  quarter  of  the  field  of  tho  great  party  contest.  While  on  the 
other  the  Bank,  by  the  fearful  pressure  on  the  community  caused  by 
its  severe  contraction — compelling  the  other  banks  to  foUow  its  ex- 
ample, as  it  had  before  led  them  on  in  the  way  of  expansion — proved 
itself  no  leas  energetic,  and  no  more  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  its 
enormous  power,  than  the  poUlical  allies  with  whose  cause  its  own 
had  now  become  inseparably  identified. 

But  again  did  the  Democratic  Administration,  notwithstanding  all 
the  thousands  that  fell  away  &om  it,  in  its  hour  of  seeming  adversity, 
in  timidity  or  treachery,  come  fordi  out  of  the  struggle  wi^  a  triumph 
proportionate  to  its  long  and  fierce  severity.  Again  was  it  sustained 
by  a  large  raajonty  of  the  people  and  of  the  States.  The  elections  of 
1834  settled  beyond  farther  possibility  of  hope  the  question  of  the 
present  recharter  of  the  Bar^  by  the  Federal  Government.    Ths 
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movement  of  tliii  second  cunpaign,  thongh  to  miny  tU  sncceu  had 
appeared  ceitun  and  orerwhelmiDg,  failed  as  signally  as  that  of  the 
preceding.  Again  beaten  back,  again  broken  down,  by  the  close  of 
1634  it  was  entirely  al  aa  end,  and  the  Administration  stood  as  before 
victorious  and  safe. 

The  third  of  the  periods  we  are  hrae  regarding  presents  again  & 
new  moremenl — a  new  plan  <tf  campaign.  The  Bank  withdraws 
from  the  field.  The  opposite  course  taring  fail^  of  success,  it  now 
aims  at  its  object  in  a  different  way,  at  ihe  same  time  that  it  obeys 
the  fundamental  law  of  its  nature  which  mi^es  large  banking  profits 
a  primary  object.  Notwithstanding  the  plea  on  which  it  had  justified 
the  preceding  contraction  and  [nresstire,  (rfthe  approaching  expiration 
of  its  charter,  it  again  expands  the  currency  in  die  beguning  of  1 835 
to  an  extent  and  with  a  rapidity  which  would  be  incredible,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  question  the  recorded  historical  fact.  Twenty  mil- 
lions in  about  five  months  !  Deep  and  daring  plan  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Biddle— and  as  successful  as  bold  \  It  has  abandoned  the  idea  of 
extorting  a  recharter  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  by  a  subtle 
stroke  of  strategy  takes  advantage  of  a  fatal  dissension  which  arises 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  corrupts  without  difficulty  a  few  members  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  witb  an  impudent  dexterity  from  which  we  can  scarcely  withhold 
our  admiration  while  most  lamenting  its  pernicious  consequences,  car- 
ries through  abill  for  the  eontinuation  of  its  chartered  existence,  with 
improved  privileges,  under  the  specious  title  of  "  abill  for  the  relief  of 
State  taxation  and  for  the  promotion  of  State  internal  improvements !" 
The  financial  attack  against  the  Admin istoatioa  ceases.  The  commer- 
cial condition  of  the  countiy  may  now  be  said  to  w<n'k  fevorably,  rstbw 
than  adversely  to  it.  The  Aher  banks  are  not  slt^w  to  follow  in  (he 
wake  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  new  tack  on  which  (he 
latter  leada  the  way.  The  heavy  and  painful  pressure  of  Ae  former 
policy  being  removed,  and  the  opposite  one  of  stimulus  sttGceedtng, 
the  buoyant  enterpriae  of  the  country  springs  eagerly  upward  and 
forth,  and  is  ready  to  rush  into  the  most  extravagant  excesses  of 
speculation,  to  iodulge  in  the  most  iossjte  leng&s  of  sanguine  ccmfi- 
deuce  in  the  future,  confidence  in  everything.  The  simultaneous  ac* 
cumulation  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  Uie  vaults  of  the  banks  co-ope- 
rates unfortunately  with  strong  effect  rn  the  direction  of  the  same  ten- 
dency. The  cause  and  effect  go  on,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each 
other.  Fresh  banks  are  created  in  every  direction — the  capitals  of 
old  ones  enlarged.  All  is  expansion,  speculation,  progress,  rise,  con- 
fidence, prosperity,  extravagance,  luxury, — oh,  glorious  times— oh, 
golden  age ! 

This  campaign,  on  the  Presidential  election,  is  therefore  purely  a 
political  one.  The  Bank  has  formally  announced  its  retirement  htxa 
politics,  snd  its  future  devotion  of  itself  to  banking  business  and  bank- 
ing profits.    This  campaign  directs  itself  chiefly  against  Mr.  Vaa 
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Baren,  and  leareB  th«  old  President  faintBelf  comparatively  undistur- 
bed in  the  fruitum  of  his  bard-fought  aad  liard-won  triumph — leaves 
him  to  indulge  in  the  honest  delusion  from  which  we  have  all  been 
since  so  rudely  awakened,  of  the  "  improvement  of  the  currency," 
and  "  prosperity  of  the  country,"  upon  which  he  congratulates  himself. 
We  say  '  am^aratively  undisturbed ;'  for  his  AdminislrtUioo  is  severely 
worried  by  a  restless  and  reckless  minority  in  Congress,  keeping  np 
a  constant  agitatioi^of  the  paity  elements  by  a  parade  ot  charges  of 
corruption  against  all  the  Executive  departments  of  the  Government; 
and  by  Committees  of  Investigation  which  skilfully  contrive  to  keep 
alive  a  vigue  partisan  excitement  and  hope,  without  ever  arriving  at 
any  results  of  material  value.  Of  these  charges  and  promises  of  im- 
portant future  evidence  an  uninterrupted  cannonade  is  kept  up.  And 
wherever  throughout  all  the  infinite  details  of  administration  present- 
ed by  ao  vast  a  system  as  ours — extended  over  so  wide  a  surface — 
acting  throngh  so  many  thousands  of  agents — under  the  dangerous 
tendency  rf  the  disbursement  of  a  redundant  revenue — wherever  a 
sin^e  point  of  abuse  or  defect  can  be  found  by  the  Argus  eyes  of 
partisan  vigilance,  there  a  vigorous  attack  is  sure  to  be  made,  and  a 
thousand  ready  orators  and  speakers  are  ever  eager  to  ring  afresh 
new  changes  upon  the  old  theme  of  Uie  corruptions  and  incompetency 
of  the  profligate  party  in  power. 

Meanwhile  intrigue  was  actively  engaged  in  compassing  the  object 
4^'  which  no  other  means  appeared  to  afii»d  a  chance.  We  have 
called  this  period  the  Coaiition  Campaign.  It  directed  itself  chiefly 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  ihrougb  him  against  ibe  Democratic 
Fsi^  oi  which  he  was  the  selected  representative  and  candidate. 
Ho  plan  of  operation  was  to  conquer  by  division.  The  principle  of 
organization  was  mere  party  opposition.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
any  election  by  the  people,  so  as  to  take  the  chances  of  successful 
intrigue  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Bnien  of  which  another  election  by  Con- 
gress would  afford  the  opportunity.  A  number  of  different  candidates 
were  run  on  the  ground  of  their  mere  sectional  "  availability  " — one 
of  whom  was  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  Democratic  Party,  and  of  operating  on  the  Southern  pre- 
judice against  a  non-slaveholding  President.  The  result  of  this 
unholy  scheme, 'of  which  in  his  enfeebled  old  age  Judge  White  was 
made  the  unfortunate  instrument,  may  probably  be  said  to  have  cost 
him  his  life, in  its  eventual  tnunof  consequences.  Peace  be  with  his 
ashes — ^we  will  say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  his  name,  though  com- 
pelled here  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  intrigue  of  which  he  was  both 
the  tool  and  the  victim.  But  this  [dan  of  operations  was  sfiended  with 
no  better  success  than  the  former  attacks  of  which  we  have  traced  the 
progress  and  the  defeat.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  indeed  closely  run  in 
his  candidateship ;  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  1636  the  necessary 
reaction  from  the  late  expansion  of  the  currency  bogan  to  make  itseU  .  |  -, 
sensibly  felt,  and  to  produce  a  commercial  distress,  of  which  th«  la-  '> 
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mons  Specie  Circular  of  My  of  that  year  aflbrded  s  [flansible  means 
of  charging  the  blame  to  the  AdminiBtration.  He  waa,  notwithstand- 
ing, elected  by  a  majority  over  all  the  combined  candidates  of  availa- 
biUty ;  and  thus  did  the  Coalition  campaign — a  campaign  of  mere 
party  oppoaition,  of  mere  political  intrigue — of  which  the  leading  idea 
was,  as  we  have  atated,  to  conquer  by  division — lesult  in  the  same 
total  defeat  which  had  been  the  fate  of  the  two  preceding  bienoisl 
movemeDis,  the  Veto  campaign  and  that  of  the  Removal  of  the  De- 
poaites. 

The  fourth  period  embraces  the  first  two  years  of  Mr.  Van  Bm«n's 
term,  and  may  be  caUed  the  Second  Panic,  Or  the  Sttspension  Cam- 
paign. This  was  begun  by  the  Opposition  at  enormous  advantage  ; 
and  in  fact  to  many  it  seemed  at  fast  impossible  for  the  Admiitiatra- 
tion  to  attempt  to  make  any  stand  against  the  destruction  that  encom- 
passed it  on  evBiy  aide.  The  old  political  opposition  remained  not 
less  vigorous  than  ever,  and  was  strengthened  by  serious dirision,  as  wen 
aa  a  paralyzing  panic,  within  our  own  ranks  ;  while  instead  of  the 
single  influence  of  a  National  Bank,  counterbalanced  to  aome  extent 
by  (he  support  of  a  portion  of  the  State  banking  interest,  the  entire 
system,  with  the  infinite  ramificatioas  of  its  power  OTerspresding  the 
whole  country,  threw  itself  into  active  opposition.  This  history  is 
loo  recent  and  familiar  to  need  to  be  again  retraced  by  us.  All  re- 
membei  the  distress  of  the  coimtry,  the  triumph  of  Federalism.  The 
predictions  of  its  advocatea,  of  the  mischief  which  was  to  follow  the 
destniction  of  their  Great  Regnlator,  being  thus  verified,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  great  National  Bank  re^ipeared  in  the  foreground  of  the  po- 
litical discussions,  with  vastly  enlarged  dimensions.  The  Adininistra- 
tion  lay  for  a  while  seemingly  overwhelmed,  snd  irretrievably  so,  by 
the  combination  of  adverse  forces  that  pressed  ag^nst  it.  During 
the  first  year  it  was  everywhere  defeated.  But  within  tho'comrse  d 
the  second  how  gloriously  did  it  make  the  tide  of  battle  roll  back 
again !  Throwing  itself  on  a  great  and  bold  democratic  princi[4e, 
the  disconnection  of  the  Govenunent  from  the  whole  banking  system 
— facmg,  undismayed,  and  supported  by  the  conscioosness  of  a  right- 
eoos  cause,  the  storm  of  attack  that  raged  around  it — and  appealing  in 
fine  stimns  of  argument  and  eloquence  to  the  sound  judgment  and 
sound  heait  of  the  People — it  not  only  maintained  itself,  bat  reccm- 
qnered  sll,  far  more  than  all,  that  it  had  lost ;  so'  that  within  the  course 
of  the  year  1839  it  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  ccnisolidated  ascen- 
dancy that  it  had  never  known  before.  Odious  as  the  uame  had  at 
first  been,  the  Congressional  elections  had  brought  in  a  clear  Sub- 
Treasury  majority.  The  0[^sition  was  fairly  broken  down.  Cover- 
ed with  a  weight  of  odium  which  could  never  be  cast  off,  no  other 
possible  tiiture  appeared  to  lie  before  the  Whig  Par^,  lately  so  inso- 
lent in  its  triumph,  than  dissolutian,  with  a  view  to  the  chances  to  be 
hereafter  afibrded  by  new  combinations  of  the  political  elements  on 
new  questions  and  new  men. 
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Sncb,  then,  have  been  the  first  four  campa^ns  of  the  lioly  ■wst  in 
which  we  are  engaged — the  stnig^e  of  the  Democratic  part)'  for  finan- 
cial  reform,  in  the  action  of  the  General  Government,  against  enor- 
mouB  accumulationi  of  monej^-power,  controlling  two-fhirds  of  the 
^ss,  and  inoffensive  and  defeneire  alliance  with  a  great  political  par- 
ty, ambitions,  vigilant,  violent  and  indefatigable.  We  ate  now  in  the 
midflt  of  the  fiAh — the  fifth,  and  we  trust  and  believe,  the  last.  Each 
one  of  these,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  has  been  a  separate  move- 
ment Srom  the  preceding — all  differing  in  their  distinct  characteristics, 
though  alike  in  the  mutual  bitterness  of  party  spirit  which  they  have 
mfortunately  engendered ;  and  alike  too  In  their  result.  The  Demo- 
cratic par^,  in  possession  of  the  administration,  has  throughout  been 
on  the  defensive,  and  throughout  victorious  in  that  attitude.  The 
Opposition  have  been  the  party  of  attack ;  and  in  the  successive 
finms  in  which  they  have  varied  their  assaults,  with  the  varying 
progress  of  events,  their  leaders  have  certainly  exhibited  mucU  inge- 
nuity in  keeping  ahve  the  delusions  and  excitement  of  their  followers, 
as  well  as  a  perseverance  and  courage  worthy  perhaps  of  abetter' 
cause  and  a  better  fate.  But  in  their  present  campaign  they  have 
bron^  a  deep  disgrace  not  only  on  themselves,  but  on  our  common 
country,  and  the  institutions  of  democracy. 

This  must  be  called  the  "  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  "  can^iaign — 
and  must  unquestionably  stand  without  a  parallel  in  our  past  political 
lustory.  It  fvesents,  as  before  remarked,  a  totally  new  phase  in  our 
party  politics — a  new  experiment  upon  our  institutions.  We  were 
justified  in  inferring,  a  year  ago,  from  the  past  history  and  present 
aspect  of  the  party  contest,  that  no  olher  ^temative  but  dissolution 
remained  to  the  Whigs — that  no  farther  chance  of  success,  no  farther 
ground  to  be  occupied,  was  left  to  them ;  for  though  the  prediction  has 
not  been  realized,  yet  is  it  very  certain  that  the  expedient  to  which 
they  have  had  recourse  was  one  to  which  there  has  been  no  former 
precedent  to  direct  our  attention.  They  have  not  yet  gonetopieces. 
They  have  not  yet  given  up  the  vain  struggle  in  despair.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  making  a  mote  zealous  and  active  effort  than  ever 
oefore— and  apparently  with  an  infatuation  of  hope  and  confidence 
unknown  in  any  of  their  former  assaults  upon  the  democratic  ascen- 
dency. One  struggle  more— one  last  rally,  to  concentrate  the  cou< 
rage  and  energy  of  despair  for  a  sudden  and  bold  dash,  which  may 
yet  retrieve  with  a  sweeping  success  all  their  past  losses  and  aUme 
for  aU  their  past  defeats — this  is  the  idea  of  their  present  movement 
The  Presidential  election  of  this  year  affords  the  opportunity — one 
or  two  coincident  circumstances  seem  to  favor  it— -it  can  never  in  all 
probability  return,  and  certaiiJy  not  for  four  years — and  the  moat 
powerful  motives  of  interest,  of  ambition  and  of  partisan  paasion 
stimulate  to  the  effort  of  taking  advantrge  of  it.  They  remember 
'  that  it  was  thus  that  Bonaparte  conquered  at  Marengo— but  they  [ 
iorget  that  he  tried  in  rain  du  suae  tactics  at  Waterloo.  '<> 
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They  ha.ve  atnick  uptni  a  new  idea.  Like  the  MesBenianB  of  old 
from  the  SpamiiB,  ot  the  Russians  of  Pultowa  from  Charles,  (hey 
hsre  at  last  learned  from  defeat  the  rery  ait  of  victory!  We  hare 
taught  ihem  how  to  conquer  ns !  It  was  the  dazzle  of  a  military  tide 
that  was  the  secret  of  General  Jackson's  inexplicable  populsri^ — 
why,  ibea,  might  not  the  name  of  General  Hsniaon  '  tickle  the  mn 
of  the  groundlings '  with  the  same  charm  that  made  that  of  the  old 
hero  of  New  Orleans  such  a  tower  of  strength  >  The  hickory-tree, 
too,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  old  Jackson  days,  as  a  popular  ral* 
lying  cry  of  the  frieads  of  the  stout  and  stalwart  old  man,  of  whose 
chaiacteristic  traits  its  uprightness,  firmness,  and  excellent  service- 
^le  quaUties  seemed  to  ctmstitute  it  a  natural  symbol  and  representa- 
tive — why,  then,  might  not  the  watchword  of  a  "  Log  Cabin  and 
Hard  Cider,"  however  anmepning  and  ridiculously  inappropriate,  an- 
swer a  similar  purpose  of  rousing  the  hurrah  of  a  popular  enthusiasm ! 

Thus  has  Federalism  reasoned — and  thos  haa  it  actually  reasoned 
itself  into  the  deiuaion  that  afler  all  its  auccessiTe  disaj^iointmenls, 
this  new  campaign  is  to  aocceed  in  oTerthrowing  the  Administratioa 
that  has  triumphed  over  dl  its  former  attacks,  and  is  to  torn  back 
that  mighty  movement  of  democratic  reform  which  it  is  the  missioa 
of  this  Adminietration  to  carry  forward ! 

In  dis  prosecution  of  this  idea,  we  eee  them  straining  every  nerve 
to  afiect  a  popular  character — at  the  same  titne  that  they  in  reality 
betray,  more  clearly  even  than  when  it  was  itot  disavowed,  that  con- 
tempt for  the-intelligence  of  the  People  which  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation of  their  entire  political  theory.  The  plan  of  operations  was 
organized  at  the  Hsrrisburg  ConrenUon,  and  has  bees  zealoudy 
carried  out  ever  since,  throughout  every  section  of  the  country.  It 
consists  in  avoiding  all  public  expositions  of  their  principles,  of  the 
views  and  intentions  which  they  would  bring  with  them  into  power  if 
encceesfhl — in  carrying  on  an  active  opposition  on  every  available 
point,  of  a  mere  partisan  character — in  keeping  up  a  series  of  elab- 
orate demonstrations,  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  number  and 
means  of  a  large  and  wealthy  partywill  permit,  of  a  popular  endra- 
siaam,  which  it  ia  imagined  will  tend  to  create  that  which  it  feigns  to 
be — and  in  playing  off  before  the  ignorant  mass  upon  whom  all  this 
is  designed  to  operate  a  great  variety  of  silly  mummeries  calculated 
for  the  presumed  level  of  dteir  capacity,  in  which  log  cabins  and 
cider  barrels  play  the  chief  parts.  This  is  the  strategy  of  (he 
fifth  campaign  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

In  fnrtherance  of  this  ludicrously  impudent  imposture,  we  see  too 
the  attempt  to  ai^ropriate  the  name  to  which  Aey  also  ascribe  much 
iA  our  popular  strength.  They  are  now,  forsooth,  the  "  Democratie 
Whigs" — and  so  far  as  regards  external  demeanor  and  appear- 
ances they  carry  it  out  bravely  enough — out-Heroding  Herod — 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  like  the  sudden  metamorphoses  we 
sometimes  witness  in  the  course  of  the  ^otB  and  intrigtws  of  th« 
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■Uge,  tliey  da  ensot  the  imfaniili&r  put  with  an  ekbOTate  aoperflnity 
of  swagger  which  cannot  bat  betray  the  grosnieM  of  Xht  deceptioa 
to  every  eye  but  that  of  the  moat  determined  blindnen. 

Widely,  widely  do  they  miscalcolate,  when  they  expect  to  succeed 
is  such  a  contest  by  such  means ;  and  w'e  shall  confess  omvelves 
grieTousIy  disappointed  if  they  do  not  receive  at  the  coming  election  a 
lesson,  a  punishment,  commensurate  with  the  gTOSsness  of  the  nation- 
al  insult  of  which,  by  such  appeals  to  the  popular  ignorance  and  folly, 
they  are  guilty.  If  the  institutions  of  democracy  are  now  for  a  while 
brought  into  contempt  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
spectacle  which  our  country  now  presents — with  one  of  its  great  par- 
ties canvasing  on  a  Presidential  campaign  on  such  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions — the  disgrace  must  be  redeemed,  the  wrong  atoned  for,  by  the 
severity  of  the  rebuke  with  which  it  must  be  repelled  by  the  jtist  indl^ 
nation  of  on  insulted  People.  We  have  not  been  wrong  when  we  hare 
relied  upon  the  sober  intelligence,  the  instinctive  sagactiy,  of  the 
democratic  mass  of  our  citizens  to  judge  rightly  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  when  fairly  exhibited  in  contrast  before  them,  as  has  been 
amply  done  in  the  present  contest,  as  well  by  the  practical  develope- 
ment  of  events  as  by  theoretical  argument.  We  have  no  fear  that  our 
staunch  Democracy  who  have  so  firmly  withstood  all  the  open  attacks 
and  ambushed  snares  of  Federalism  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
struggle  between  the  two  antagonist  parties  ssd  principles,  ore  to  sue-  f 
cumb  now  to  the  feeblest  of  their  attacks,  and  the  sfaidlowest  as  well 
as  most  impudent  of  their  stratagems.  Their  main  reliance,  to  favor 
the  snccesB  of  their  present  movement,  is  upoa  the  fact  of  the  general 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  agricnltmul  produce,  caueed  by 
the  present  contraction  of  the  cnrrency  consequent  upon  the  recent 
double  collapse  of  the  credit  ajrstem.  True,  this  circimutance— the 
ottly  new  element  entering  into  the  question  since  oni  great  electoral 
victories  of  1836  and  1839 — may  constitute  the  present  struggle  » 
somewhat  severe  test  of  the  inteUigence  and  firmness  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  a  test  which  we  are  well  assured  they  will  pass  through  with 
honor  and  triumph.  This  question  is  a  much  simfder  one  than  our 
opponents  imagine,  mystified  as  they  are  themselves  by  the  errors  of 
their  own  self-delaeive  theories  in  relation  to  currency  and-  credit. 
Instead  of  operating  adversely  to  the  progress  of  sound  opinions  on 
this  most  important  subject,  and  throwing  the  people  back  again  into 
the  arms  of  the  paper -money  credit  school,  the  practical  experience 
now  felt,  of  the  fluctnations  inseparable  from  such  a  currency  as  that 
heretofore  and  now  in  use  throughout  the  country,  by  bringing  the  sub- 
ject home  to  the  observation  and  reflection  of  every  man,  will  exert 
in  the  end  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  favor  of  our  ptinci^ea  and 
onr  policy. 

The  laborer  who  finds  his  wages  reduced  a  quarter  or  a  third,  finds 
also  a  conesponding  reduction  in  his  rent  and  clothing,  while  he  buys     . 
for  five  dfltlustha  banel  of  flour  for  which  he  w*U  renembers  th*  .'^''^ 
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hard  neceasi^  of  paying  ten  during  the  late  petiod  of  inflstioo.  And 
the  fannera  who  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  out  party  have  neithei 
forgotten  fonner  equally  severe  reductdona  of  prices,  under  the  uttdi»- 
tuibed  operation  of  the  same  system  which  causes  the  present,  nor 
are  they  so  blind,  in  their  presumed  incapacity  to  think  upon  such 
subjects,  as  not  to  perceive  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  Bystem  lo 
these  periodical  fluctuations  ;  and  thst  the  whole  scope  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Administration  is  to  check  and  moderate  that  tendency 
so  far  as  in  its  power — to  give  a  healthy  stabihty  lo  that  most  impor- 
tant national  concern,  the  measure  of  value,  on  which  it  may  without 
exaggeration  be  said  that  all  its  greatest  interests,  physical  ukd  moral, 
are  more  closely  dependent  dian  on  any  other  influence  that  can  af- 
fect them. 

Th«  People  imderstand  all  this,  and  the  truth  is  dally  growing  mio 
brighter  and  stronger  relief  before  their  eyes.  They  perceive 
h9v  entirely  the  Credit  System  school  (we  speak  of  the  chamiums 
of  that  pseudo-credit  system  which  has  been  ruling  and  ruining  the 
eoimtryfor  so  long)  have  been  driven  from  the  argumentofwhichao 
keen  a  straggle  has  been  waged  between  them  and  the  Administra- 
tion during  the  last  few  years — ^how  completely  all  the  points  ihe 
latter  has  been  contending  for,  and  which  constitute  the  amplest  jus- 
tification of  all  its  measures,  have  been  sustained  by  the  demonstia- 
tion  of  time,  and  have  been  virtually  yielded  by  its  opponents — how 
feebly  and  absurdly,  while  the  latter  still  oppose  the  great  measure 
of  die  Independent  Treasury  reform,  they  yet  shrink  from  any  frank 
avowal  and  advocacy  of  either  of  the  only  two  other  possible  ^s- 
tems,  a  National  Baiik  or  a  revival  of  the  twice  e^loded  Deposits 
Bank  system.  All  this  the  people  see  and  understand  ;  and  it  is  idle 
for  our  opponents  to  attempt  to  divert  them  from  the  necessary  con- 
clusitHQs  in  favor  of  the  Administration,  its  measures  and  its  men 
— and  least  of  all,  by  a  system  of  electioneering  which,  to  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  action  of  their  pernicious  financial  principles,  adds 
the  insult  of  the  most  utter  and  tmdisguised  contempt  for  the  imder' 
standings  of  those  to  whom  they  address  it. 

Yet  a  few  montha  longer,  therefore,  cf  firmness  and  honorable 
exertion,  and  all  will  be  safe  and  well — the  Opposition  will  be  irreco- 
verably broken  down — the  Whig  party  dissolved — the  fiscal  actitm  of 
the  Federal  Government  reformed — theindispensable  basis  of  national 
prosperity  and  happiness  laid  in  an  improved  slabilily  of  the  currency 
— the  original  design  of  the  Constitution  at  last  brought  into  play — 
the  money-changers  driven  from  the  temple  of  our  Liber^ — the 
present  gross  insult  to  our  democracy  and  to  democratic  iostito- 
tions  worthily  rebuked  and  punished — and  this  long  struggle  of  leibrm 
which  began  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  of  which  we  have  traced 
the  victorious  progress  through  its  first  four  periods,  will  be  gloriously 
closed  in  a  more  signal  triumph  than  any  of  the  former,  in  its  Fiflh 
and  Last  Campaign. 
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JOHN  BROWN.— A  TRUE  STORY. 

BY   i   WOKKWa    MAN. 


John  Brown  waa  the  son  of  a  poor  but  hoaest  laboring  man,  who, 
kt  the  time  of  hia  birth,  liTed  in  the  great  street  called  the  Bowery, 
ID  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who,  notwithatandiDg  hia  wages  had 
never  risen  above  aeTenty-five  centa  a.  day,  good  hard  money,  had 
managed  to  buy  a  lot,  and  build  a  comfortable  two-Btory  house  on  it, 
by  the  eavii^  of  his  labor.  He  was  a  very  honeat,  prudent,  religioua 
man,  and  practised  on  the  old  maxim  of  alwaya  "  saviag  tomething 
for  a  rainy. day y 

Like  moat  hard  working  people,  John's  father  had  a  good  nomber 
of  children,  all  of  which  he  and  his  wife  managed  to  bHng  up  in  a 
reapectable  manner.  By  the  time  the  boys  were  ten  or  twelve  yeara 
old,  they  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  the  old  man,  and  the  girb  could 
do  a  hundred  naeful  thinga,  when  they  grew  as  high  as  the  table. 
SomehoV  or  other  the  family  were  alwaya  neat  and  clean,  and  every- 
thing inaide  of  the  houae  as  nice  aa  a  feldle.  People  oAen  wonder- 
ed how  John's  father  could  do  all  these  things  with  seventy-five 
cents  a  day.  But  the  old  man  was  induatrinua,  his  wife  a  prudent 
body,  that  never  went  to  abolition  meetinga,  and  providence  alwaya 
takes  good  care  of  such  honest  people>  For  my  part,  1  hardly  ever  aaw 
the  world  or  fortune  turn  their  backs  upon  those  who  were  deserving 
of  theii  good  offices. 

At  the  time  of  John's  birth,  there  were  no  public  schools,  where 
people  Gonid  send  their  children  for  nothing,  and  be  thanked  for  it  be- 
sides ;  but  somehow  or  other,  not  only  John,  but  all  his  biothera  and 
aiaters,  were  either  taught,  or  encouraged  to  teach  themselves,  to  read 
and  writei  and  cast  up  all  auch  little  accounts  as  they  had  occasion 
lo  pay  or  receive.  I  lived  in  their  neighborhood,  knew  them  all ;  and 
I  muat  aay,  I  beUeve  they  were  as  honeat,  as  wise,  and  as  haj^  aa 
moat  of  their  betiere,  aa  they  are  called,  who  take  such  migh^  airs 
on  themselves. 

John  grew  up,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  the  paths  of  indus- 
try, economy,  and  sobriety,  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed 
to  a  trade,  when  there  was  great  debate  and  conaidtaticut  about  the 
matter.  The  good  woman  wanted  him  to  be  a  blacksmith,  becauae, 
she  said.  Tubal  Coin  waa  of  that  bnainesa,  according  to  Scriptures  ; 
while  the  old  man,  who  had  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  great  Frank- 
lin, was  for  makiBg  him  a  ^ater.  John  himself  was  for  learning 
Go 
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the  carpeDter's  buBtneas,  but,  like  a  good  lad,  resolTed  to  do  as  Mb 
parents  wished.  The  thing  was  to  decide  between  the  two,  which 
was  done  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  by  each  one  inusting  upon 
yielding  to  the  other,  instead  of  staadiog  out  obstinately  for  their  own 
opinions.  This  is  the  best  way  I  known  of  to  settle  such  matters,  as 
I  remember  to  have  heard  my  grandmother  say,  who  was  a  very  'cote 
woman,  and  always  had  her  own  way,  by  giving  into  the  wishes  of 
the  old  man,  who  was  so  wilful,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  without  a  little  contradictian. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  so  liappened,  that  John  was  at  last  apprenticed 
to  the  printing  business,  where  he  served  out  his  time,  honeedy  and 
faithfully,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  his  Boss  as  a  journeyman, 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  greatly  improved  his  mind  by 
reading  the  books  which  he  printed,  at  odd  hours,  when  he  had  no- 
thing else  to  do.  He  managed  also  to  save  something  from  his 
wages,  which  he  offered  to  his  father.  But  the  old  man  refused  to  take 
a  penny,  telling  John  he  did  not  want  it,  "  for  he  had  saved  something 
for  a  rainy  day."  John  therefore  left  his  little  savings  in  the  hands 
of  his  employer,  for  people  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  tmsting  ooe 
another  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now-a-days. 

About  this  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Banks  began  to  increase  and 
multiply  all  over  the  land ;  and  as  paper  money  grew  plenty  the  prices 
of  everything  began  to  riee,  not  because  they  were  worth  more,  but 
because  money  was  wonh  less.  Peo[de  began  to  borrow  money  to 
trade  with,  and  an  increase  of  business  brought  about  a  new  demand 
for  labor,  which  produced  an  increase  of  wages,  so  that  those  who 
had  before  only  received  seventy-live  cents,  or  at  most  a  dollar  a  day, 
in  hard  money,  now  got  one-third,  or  one-half  more,  and  sometimca 
double,  in  paper.  John  was  dehghted  with  this,  but  old  Brown  shook 
his  head,  and  was  the  first  to  give  these  Bank  Bills  the  name  of  *  Shin 
Plasters.' 

John  was  now  of  an  age,  when  yoimg  fellows  generally  think  of 
settling  themselves  in  the  world  ;  and  having  not  only  a  little  cash  in 
the  hands  of  his  Boss,  but  being  encouraged  by  the  rise  in  his  wages, 
made  his  bow  to  a  clever  Jersey  woman,  of  his  own  condition  in  life, 
got  married,  and  settled  himself  'down  on  a  snug  little  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  father.  As  this  led  him  into  some  expense,  he 
called  on  the  Boss  for  the  money  he  had  in  his  hands  ;  but  the  Boss 
had  borrowed  so  much  money  of  the  Banks,  that  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  take  up  his  notes,  and  so  he  pm  him  off  for  that  time  with  pro- 
mises. John  did  not  much  like  this,  but  as  his  wages  were  regularly 
rising,  he  thought  he  could  get  along  well  enough  for  the  prosent. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  woman,  as  times  go,  though  she  would  be 
tu^ng  him  on,  every  now  and  then,  into  little  expenses  which  mi^t 
better  have  been  let  alone,  because,  as  she  said,  he  could  afibrd  it,  his 
wages  being  so  high,  and  every  now  and  then  getting  a  peg  higher. 
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But  the  old  man  shook  his  head  ivheiiever  he  saw  any  new  finely 
about  the  house,  and  was  always  telling  John  "  he  might  better  save 
something  for  a  rainy  day." 

By  degiees,  as  the  Banks  multiplied,  and  hard  money  disappeared 
lo  make  room  for  the  Shin  Plasters,  as  old  Brown  always  called  them, 
the  coat  of  supporting  a  growing  funily,  gradually  iacreased,  fai  be- 
yond the  rise  of  wages  i  dour  and  beef,  and  erery  necessary  of  life 
became  so  dear,  that  John  every  day  found  himself  poorer  uid  poor- 
er, the  higher  his  wages  rose.  It  was  hard  work  to  make  both  enda 
meet,  and  he  sometimes,  mustered  courage  to  dun  the  Boss,  who  was 
so  busy,  borrowing  money  of  ike  Banks,  and  buying  lois  on  specula- 
tion, that,  thou^  everybody  said  he  was  immensely  rich,  he  never 
coold  find  it  convenient  to  pay  his  debts,  and  was  so  harassed  for 
money,  that  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  his  marriage,  the  landlord  came 
round  and  gave  him  warning  that  he  was  going  to  raise  his  rent  fifty 
per  cent,  as  property  was  getting  to  be  so  immensely  valuable  all 
over  town.  John  scoured  the  neighborhood  far  and  near,  to  find  a 
cheaper  house,  but  it  was  everywhere  the  same.  New  Banks  were 
chartered  every  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  paper  money  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  almost  worth  nothing ;  everybody, 
except  poor  laboring  men,  coald  get  as  much  as  they  asked  for, 
and  though  his  wages  were  somewhat  increased,  John  found  to  his 
cost,  that  the  prices  of  everything  else  increased  much  laster  than 
his  wages.  Though  he  earned  half  a  dollar  a  day  jnocc  than  he  did 
a  year  or  two  before,  the  difference  in  the  rant  of  his  house  came  to 
more  than  the  difference  in  his  wages,  and  the  riae  in  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  was  just  so  much  mone?  °^^  °^  ^^  pocket, 

John  came  home,  one  day,  after  wasting  ihe  better  part  of  a  whole 
week  in  looking  about  for  a  cheaper  house,  and  said  to  his  wife :  "  Wife, 
toe  must  cut  our  coat  aceordiag  to  mir  cloth,  and  hatil  in  ow  horns  a  little." 
"  Haiti  in  a  fiddlestick,"  replied  she  ;  "  there  is  Tom  Green  aver  the 
may,  who  don't  earn  as  much  as  you,  hy  two  shillings  a  day,  lives  in  a 
better  house,  and  spends  more  then  toe  do.  I  sha'n't  haul  in  my  horns, 
I  promise  you.  I  htve  been  used  to  live  in  a  certain  style,  and  shall 
eoniinve  to  do  so,  as  long  as  you  can  earn  two  dollars  and  a  hid/ a  day, 
at  you  do  note."  It  was  in  vain  John  told  her  that  two  dollars  and  a 
half  of  paper  money,  was  not  equal  to  half  that  sum  in  old  times  hard 
cash ;  and  while  they  were  disputing,  the  old  man  happening  to  come 
in,  the  matter  was  referred  to  his  decision,  "  John,"  said  he,  "  be- 
ware of  the  temptations  of  Shin  Plasters.  Pve  got  a  great  pocket-book 
fitU  of  eontinentai  money,  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  best  years  of  my 
life,  wkieh,  when  I  was  starving,  would  not  procure  me  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Beware,  I  say,  of  Shin  Plasters,  and  always  taie  tare  to  lay  up  some^ 
thing  for  a  rainy  day." 
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"  A  fiddle-adck,  for  rainy  days,"  said  the  wife ;  "  mny  days  will 
take  caie  of  themselTes,  as  well  aB  sun-shiiiy  ones."  "  Danghter," 
quoth  old  Brown,  "take  care  you  don't  lie  ont  of  doors  some  nrny 
day," 

The  short  and  the  kmg  of  the  bnaineBs  was,  that  John  was  bin  to 
take  the  house  anothei  year  at  the  new  rent,  and  old.  Brown  becamo 
his  security  for  the  payment-  The  year  went  round  ;  John  worked 
and  slaved  harder  than  ever ;  and  though  his  eaniiaga  nill  increased, 
he  found  the  prices  of  everything  increased  still  faster,  so  that  his  rent 
continued  to  go  behind  hand,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  six  manthB 
remained  due.  The  landlord  insisted  oa  being  paid,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  for  landlords  have  their  debts  to  pay  aa  well  as  tenants,  and 
finaUy  old  Brown  was  obliged  to  advance  the  money,  for  the  Boas  was 
now  richer  and  more  in  want  of  cash  than  ever.  John  dunned  him 
hard  this  time,  but  received  a  pretty  broad  hint  abont  being  discharged, 
that  shut  his  mouth  for  that  time.  People  that  pay  the  piper  for 
others  to  dance  have  a  right  to  give  them  good  advice,  and  old  Brown, 
as  he  launched  out  his  cash  for  the  rent,  took  the  hberty  of  saying: 
"  John,  don't  forget  vjhat  I  have  so  ojlen  told  you.  Always  cut  yowr 
eoat  according  to  your  alolh,  and  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day." 

John  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  ruefully  at  his  wife,  who 
muttered,  "  a  fiddle-stiek  for  rainy  days,"  while  she  was  watching 
Tom  Gresn's  wife,  who  was  just  going  to"  take  a  ride  out  to  Hariaem 
ina  Jersey  wagon. 

The  landlonl  this  year  clapped  a  fifty  doUars  more  rent  on  the 
house,  and  old  Brown  again  stood  secority,  for  I  will  tell  yon  a  secret. 
Though  he  continued  to  talk  as  he  used  to  do  from  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  he  began  to  act  differently,  from  the  force  of  example.  Seeiag 
everybody  selling  their  property  for  three  or  four  times  what  it  would 
have  brought  before  paper  money  became  so  plenty,  and  speculstmg, 
and  growing  so  rich  that  they  all  set  up  their  carriages,  and  visiutd 
Saratt^  Springs  and  the  Fails  of  Niagara,  the  old  man  began  to  fee! 
such  an  itching  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  hands  eut  of  it.  Every  day  he  saw  his  neighbors  selling  their  lit- 
tle houses,  for  the  price  of  big  ones,  and  buying  whole  squares  out  of 
town  with  the  money,  or  rather  on  credit,  which  old  Brownby  degrees 
began  to  think  was  much  better  than  cutting  the  coat  acconliag  to  the 
cloth  and  saving  something  for  a  rainy  day.  He  waa  oflfered  such  a 
price  for  his  honae  and  lot,  as  made  hia  hair  stand  an  Mid  and 
fairly  turned  his  brains.  In  fine,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the 
example  of  all  aroimd  us,  that  in  an  evil  hour  he  di^KMed  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Tom  Green,  who,  nobody  knew  how,  had  all  at  once  got  poa- 
session  of  I  don't  know  how  much  jHViper^,  and  rode  in  a  cAach  widi 
gold-mounled  harness.  The  secret  was  that  he  had  become  a  Bank 
Director,  and  manufactured  his  own  money  out  of  noAing.     H«  paid 
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the  (dd  mut  in  Bank  notes,  (or  he  had  got  ovei  his  didika  to  '  Shin 
Plutera' ;  bat  the  momuit  he  got  it,  he  felt  it  as  it  vere  burning  his 
fingns. 

What  to  do  with  it  he  did  hM  know.  He  had  become  suddenly  u 
mad  as  his  neighbors.  Tom  Green  became  hie  oracle  and  adviser, 
for  I  have  often  obdeired  that  a  successful  blockhead  always  passes 
for  a  Sidomon.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  great  speculations,  and  was 
at  last  peiBuaded  by  Tom  Green  to  go  halves  with  him  in  puichasing 
a  great  swamp,  about  fire  miles  out  of  town,  for  the  first  payment  of 
vhich  he  parted  with  all  his  money,  and  for  the  reaiainder  joined  vrith 
Tom  in  becoming  responsible.  The  swamp  being  valued  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  old  Brown  now  considered  himself  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand,  and  began  to  put  on  the  airs  of  aristocracy, 
which  fitted  him  about  as  well  as  a  shirt  does  a  broom-stick.  He  , 
went  about  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  tdked  of  nothing, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  great  speculations,  and  if  anybody  had 
offered  to  sell  him  a  tract  of  land  in  the  moon,  he  would  have  caught 
at  it  to  a  certainty.  There  never  were  two  men  so  unlike  as  Peter 
Blown  the  shoemaker  and  Peter  Brown  the  speculator. 

He  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  son  John's  being  a  jouneyman 
printer,  and  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  make  a  genlleman  of  him  as 
eoon  as  he  had  realized — I  believe  that  ia  the  word — his  great  specn- 
lation  in  the  swamp.  John's  wife  also  began  to  be  in  the  fidgets,  at 
seeing  Tom  Green's  lady  cut  such  a  dash,  and  was  always  dinning 
in  his  ears,  how  shameful  it  was  for  the  son  of  such  a  rich  man  to  be 
printing  Bibles. 

But  old  Squire  Brown,  as  the  neighbors  now  called  him,  like  John's 
Boss,  though  a  mighty  rich  man,  bad  special  little  nicmey,  and,  in  fact, 
was  as  poor  as  a  rat ;  for  the  swamp,  though  immensely  valuable,  as 
everybody  said,  did  not  bring  him  a  penny  a  year.  So  far  from  this,  it 
was  continually  bringing  him  in  debt,  for  taxes,  assessments,  and  the  ' 
Lord  knows  what — for  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  these  things,  not 
I.  For  this  reason  the  old  man's  wealth  was  of  no  service  to  John, 
who  could  never  gfet  anything  out  of  him,  not  even  one  of  his  old  say- 
ings, and  the  poor  fellow  continued  to  labor  incessanily,  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  while  they  grew  farther  than  ever  from  each  other  every 
day.  The  poor  fellow  began  to  feel  his  spirits  flag,  and  his  strengUi 
failing,  imder  present  toil  and  future  hopelessness,  for  though  a 
young  man,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was  impossible  fra  so 
many  people  all  to  grow  rich  of  a  sudden ;  that  money  made  ont  *i( 
nothing  would  come  to  nothing  at  last,  and  that  the  old  man  was  only 
following  a  Jack-o'-lantem  into  a  great  swamp  where  he  would  stick 
fast  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

People  like  old  Brown,  are  generally  the  last  to  be  infected  with 
any  prevailing  notions,  and  if  Ihey  fall  into  them  at  all,  it  is  generally 
only  to  become  their  victima.    They  get  hold  of  the  fag  end,  like 
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those  who  come  last  at  a  feast  of  rogues  at  a  tavern,  get  nothiog  but 
the  cninibB,  and  are  lefl  lo  pay  all  the  reckoning.  Just  so  it  was  with 
old  Daddy  Brown.  He  had  come  too  late  to  the  fair.  The  play  of 
'  Robin's  alive'  was  just  at  an  end  when  hejoinedit,  andthe  fiie  went 
out  in  his  hand,  before  had  time  to  pass  it  to  another. 

To  use  a  phiase  which  I  have  lately  oStea  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
the  "  bubble  bmst,"  and  thousands  of  men  that  were  mighty  rich  the 
day  before,  were  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey  the  day  after.  The  Banks 
had  lent  out  so  much  paper  money  that  they  were  over  bead  and  ears 
in  debt  themselves.  Everybody  owed  them  and  they  owed  every- 
body. So  they  stopped  paj-ment  in  order  that  they  might  have 
leisure  to  make  other  people  pay.  As  all  the  money  had,  for  some 
years  past,  come  from  the  Banks,  and  hard  dollars  were  as  scarce  as 
flowers  in  winter,  when  they  slopped  payment,  everybody  followed 
their  example,  for  as  they  hved  by  borrowing,  they  went  to  the  dogs 
when  they  could  bonow  no  more. 

But  though  the  Banks  had  stopped,  as  they  said,  for  the  safe^  of 
the  communiiy,  and  would  pay  nobody,  they  took  good  care  lo  make 
everybody  pay  them  to  the  last  farthing.  Old  Daddy  Brown  was  one 
of  these  unfortunate  people,  for  he  had,  as  I  said  before,  joined  Tom 
Green  in  giving  his  notes  to  Tom's  Bank,  for  the  residue  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  great  swamp,  which  now  proved  a  Dismal 
Swamp  lo  him,  for  Tom  had  "  failed,"  as  they  say,  without  paying  any- 
body a  dollar.  Nobody  knew  where  he  had  got  hia  money,  and  no- 
body could  tell  what  had  become  of  it.  The  Bank  called  on  Daddy, 
or  Squire  Brown,  as  he  was  called,  for  the  payment  of  his  notes,  and 
the  old  man  applied  to  the  directors  to  lend  him  the  money  or  renew 
his  notes,  both  of  which  they  declined.  He  then,  though  it  almost 
brcJte  his  heart  lo  part  with  such  a  glorious  speculation,  offered  to 
give  up  the  great  swamp  if  they  would  square  accounts  with  him, 
upon  which  they  laughed  in  his  face,  and  told  him  his  great  swamp 
was  a  great  humbug. 

Poor  Squire  Brown  was  in  a  quandary,  for  just  about  this  time  the 
corporation  demanded  payment  of  two  years'  taxes  and  assessments  on 
the  great  swamp,  which  being  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
ihey  amounted  to  a  swinging  sum.  Squire  Brown  was  now  between 
hawk  and  buzzard,  and  the  upshot  of  the  business  was,  that  the  great 
swamp  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  not  brining  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes,  the  corporation  sued  him  for  the  remainder,  so  that  of  all  his 
mighty  speculation  nothing  remained  but  a  debt  which  he  could  not 
pay. 

The  old  man  had  dreamed  he  was  rich,  and  now  waked  up  a  be^ar. 
He  was  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  wife,  children  and  all ;  and 
though  John  was  almost  as  badlyoffaa  himseir,  he  took  him  in,  that,  as 
he  said,  they  might  all  starve  together.  John's  Boss  had  gone  the  way 
i^all  flesh  in  those  times,  for  hia  speculations  had  all  failed  with  the 
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failure  of  ihe  Banlcs,  and  John's  money  went  witli  the  rest,  for  all  his 
property  had  been  pledged  in  payment  of  hia  notes.  The  workmen 
were  discharged,  and  John  could  find  no  employment  -  elsewhere. 
f^Teiylhing  waa  at  a  stand,  except  that  people  must  eat  and  drink, 
and  are  just  aa  hungr}-  when  they  can  find  no  work  as  in  the  best  o( 
times. 

Squire  Brown  never  recorered  the  shock  of  the  failure  of  his  great 
■  speculation,  for  he  was  too  old  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  when  he 
aaw  the  misery  all  around  him,  and  how  John  every  day  came  home, 
sometimes  without  finding  work,  and  always  with  less  than  enough 
to  supply  the  common  wants  of  nature,  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  pined  himself  away,  and  died  miserably.  His 
last  words,  except  a  short  prayer  which  he  ofiered  up  for  forgiveness, 
were  :  "  Joha,  my  son,  never  forget  to  cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth,  and  lay  up  something  far  a  rainy  day." 

To  pay  Ihe  expenses  of  the  funeral,  John  was  obliged  to  sell  some 
of  his  furniture,  which  the  landlord  seeing,  aad  fearing  he  should  lose 
his  rent,  seized  on  thg  rest,  and  left  them  with  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  ;  for  hk©  everybody  else,  he  waa  hard  pushed  for  money,  and 
followed  the  old  maxim,  "  that  charity  begins  at  home."  The  family 
could  no  longer  live  together,  and  parted  to  seek  their  fortunes  through 
the  wide  world,  never  to  meet  again.  What  became  of  the  elder  ones, 
I  never  heard,  but  I  hope  Providence  took  care  of  them,  for  at  that 
time  everybody  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

John  took  his  way  with  his  wife  and  httle  children  to  look  for  a 
resting  place,  which  he  at  last  found,  in  a  miserable  hovel,  where 
there  were  three  families  huddled  together,  each  in  a  comer,  in  a 
dirty  alley,  about  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  a  den  of  misery  and  vice, 
and  here  he  was  obliged  to  leave  hia  wife  and  children  day  after  day, 
to  seek  the  .means  of  keeping  them  from  starving.  It  was  seldom  he 
could  find  work,  for  thousands  of  people  had  been  driven  to  the  city, 
fiom  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  great  demand  for  labor  created 
by  the  immense  amount  of  paper  money  put  out  by  the  Banks,  which 
was  employed  in  all  sorts  of  wild  projects  which  the  failure  of  the 
Banks  had  brought  to  the  gronnd.  A  great  portion  of  those  who  had 
thus  led  their  business  at  home,  and  flocked  to  the  city,  were  now 
without  employment,  and  instead  of  there  being  a  demand  for  labor, 
the  laborer  could  find  neither  occupation  nor  bread. 

It  did  not  use  to  be  so  in  the  good  old  hard-money  times,  wheu 
everything  went  on  as  regular  as  clock  work,  and  any  man  of  good 
common  sense  could  look  a  httle  ahead  with  some  degree  of  certain- 
ty. To  my  mind  those  were  much  better  times  than  the  present. 
Then  any  honest,  prudent,  industrious  laboring  man,  could  live  in  a 
house  by  himself,  which,  though  small,  was  large  enough  for  all  his 
pnrposes,  and  the  rent  of  which  was  eo  cheap,  that  it  came  within  the 
compass  of  bis  mean*,  instead  of  being  huddled  together  three  oi  four  r 
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fsmilicB  ID  one  liouse,  or  one  rooin,  like  pooi  John  Brown,  wLth  a  pu- 
eel  of  strangers,  among  filth  and  all  eorts  of  wickedness.  Then  the 
land  aboat  the  great  towns  and  cities  was  cheap  ;  and  an  honest  nun 
oould  in  his  youth  save  enough  to  buy  a  lot ,  and  build  himself  a  house 
on  it ;  but  in  these  paper-money  times,  forsooth,  every  foot  of  land, 
that  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  a  steeple,  is  held  to  be  worth  u 
much  as  will  cover  it  with  paper  dollars,  and  speculators  give  such 
|Hic«8  for  it,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  build  any  but  fine  three  stoty 
houses,  only  fit  for  rich  people  to  lire  in  ;  and  so  the  poc»  aie  driven 
for  reft^  into  hovels  and  cellars,  where  they  die  miserably  fot  want 
of  pure  air  and  wholesome  food. 

Winter  now  set  in,  and  a  hatd  winter  it  was,  especially  for  those 
without  regular  employment  and  a  comfortable  home.  The  snow  fell 
early,  and  laid  a  long  while,  and  John  and  his  wretched  family  could 
only  keep  themselves  from  freezing,  by  huddling  together  at  night 
widi  the  rest  of  his  looro-mates.  He  could  cmly  get  a  little  work 
now  and  then,  for  most  of  those  who  had  emplc^ed  him  had  stopped 
their  business,  because  the  Banks  could  not  ^d  any  more  money, 
and  others  wotdd  give  &e  poor,no  more  work,  because  they  were,  as 
they  said,  in  favor  of  the  government  that  had  brought  about  all  these 
ffvilfl,  and  they  wanted  to  convince  them  of  their  errors  by  suffering 
since  they  would  not  listen  to  reason.  One  by  one,  John's,  little  ones 
died  for  want  of  shelter,  and  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  for 
John  WBS  too  pcoud  to  beg  ;  and  though  in  better  times,  this  woold 
have  cut  him  to  the  quick,  yet  now  lie  was  almost  glad  when  he  saw 
them  close  their  eyes  in'  death,  because  it  was  so  much  taken  from 
Ae  burdens  of  his  life.  It  is  thus  that  extreme  poverty  hardens  the 
heart,  and  weakens  all  the  domestic  affections. 

One  cold,  stormy  day,  when  the  north-east  wind  blew  a  gale,  and 
the  driving  sleet  coated  ihe  trees  and  houses  with  ice,  and  the  streets 
were  slippery  as  glass,  John  went  forth  in  search  of  some  job  to  keep 
him  from  freezing  or  starving,  for  one  day  at  least.  But  he  came  hcHne 
with  emp^  hands  and  emp^  pockets,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering 
with  cold.  That  night  he  laid  himself  down  in  despair,  and  never 
rose  agcun.  Death  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  him,  and  after  a  short 
struggle,  he  yielded  his  breath  to  Him  by  whom  it  was  given.  The 
last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  his  wife,  were  "Would  to  Gad  that  we 
kad  eat  our  coat  according  to  out  cloth,  and  sav4d  something  for  a 
rainy  day."  His  wife  for  once  agreed  with  him,  and  replied,  "/  msi 
to  Heaven  tM  had,  John." 

Though  but  a  poor  joinneyman  printer,  and  a  still  poorer  scribe,  I 
have  written  this  story,  which  is  all  true  as  the  Gospel,  to  show  to  all 
my  fellow-workingmen  the  mischiefs  and  delusions  of  Banks  and 
paper-money,  and  the  folly  of  not  saving  something  for  a  rainy  day,  as 
old  Squire  Brown  used  to  say,  before  he  tamed  speculator.  People 
that  thrive  by  Banks,  and  grow  rich  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  poor  lab(K«n, 
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may  talk  as  niucli  aa  they  please,  about  all  ibeir  diatresses  being  ow- 
ing to  the  Democratic  Administration,  bnt  we  poor  men  ought  to  know 
better.  We  ought  to  see,  for  it  is  as  clear  aa  the  aim,  that  all  the  eTila 
we  now  suffer,  or  may  hereafter  endnre,  are  owing  to  the  cruel  pranks 
and  graaping  avarice  of  the  Banks,  that  one  day  cheat  us  with  ima- 
ginary  high  wages,  hy  a  ilood  of  paper  money,  allure  ua  into  habita  of 
extraragance,  which  beget  a  carelessness  of  the  future,  and  the  next, 
leave  us  high  and  cby  ashore,  like  so  many  wrecks  afier  a  storm.  It 
is  from  otOs  and  temptations  like  these,  that  the  Democratic  Admi* 
nistration  is  now  trying  with  all  its  might  to  relieve  us,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  those  who  wish  to  live  by  t}ie  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow,  are 
atriving  to  cry  down,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  that  they  may  ride 
rough-shod  over  us,  and  make  oar  future  lives,  and  those  of  our  chil' 
dren,  the  sport  of  unfeeling  avarice,  the  victims  of  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion. Though  trodden  under  foot  by  these  privileged  swindlers,  we 
have  yet  a  voice  at  Elections.  There  at  least  we  can  make  ourselves 
heard,  and  I  beseech  you,  my  fellow-sufferers,  as  you  value  your  rights 
and  happiness  now  and  for  ever,  to  come  forth  when  the  lime  arrives, 
and  with  sturdy  hands,  and  determined  hearts,  support  your  friends  at 
the  holm  in  their  honest  endeavors  to  pnt  down  for  ever  a  system  of 
crying  abuses,  which  has  brought  thousands  of  you  to  an  end  like  that 
of  poor  John'  Brown,     If  you  falter  now,  you  are  lost  for  ever. 


THE   SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article  in  the  work  cited 
at  the  foot  of  this  pag&— which  article  is  itself  a  review  of  the  volume 
referred  to  in  the  accompanying  citation — because  the  New  York 
Review  may  be  regarded  aa  the  tepresentative  of  the  opinions  of  a 
large  part  of  tho  Whig  party  at  the  North  on  constimtional  questions, 
and  as  such  makes  statements,  and  utters  sentiments,  that  onght  not 
to  bo  kept  unknown  to  the  body  of  the  People,  nor  be  allowed  to  go 
nnanswered.  The  mass  ought  to  know  what  views  are  rife  on  cer- 
tain questions,  and  those  who  arcijust  forming  their  opinions  on  tho 
Inie  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  ought  to  hear  what 
may  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  notions  of  the  political 
dilettanti  who  push  themselves  upon  us  at  every  tnm. 

It  would  be  worth  while,  too,  for  that  most  estimable  class  of  men 
whose  maxim  is  to  walk  in  the  old  footsteps — to  let  well  enough  alone 
— who  see  fearful  revolutions  in  all  change,  however  slight,  and  the 
storm  and  whirlwind  in  the  cloud  which  exhibits  but  the  size  of  a  man's 
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hand — who  abhor  all  clmage  or  eliadow  of  change  in  Church  or  State 
— who  may  be  still  seen  at  snnny  noon  in  white  ciavat,  broad-tailed 
coat,  and  strapless  pantaloon,  bidding  defiance  to  the  progress  of  time 
and  fashion— it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  this  claaa  of  respec- 
table old  gentlemen,  to  consider  how  mnch  real  veneration  and  respect 
the  Whig  writera  have  for  the  moat  august  tribunal  in  the  nation, 
when,  as  in  the  article  before  us,  they  see,  that  a  mere  change  of  the 
incumbents,  happening  in  the  doe  course  of  the  law,  and  according  to 
the  full  form  and  spirit  of  the  Constitntion,  draws  npon  the  Court 
itself  the  most  furious  denunciation  that  party  exasperation  could  sug- 
gest. The  moat  "  ultra-radical"  in  this  country  never  wrote  a  severM 
article  against  the  Supreme  Court,  than  that  here  referred  to ;  and  yet 
a  few  years  ago  the  class  of  writers  to  which  the  New  York  Re- 
viewers  may  be  said  to  belong  exalted  it  to  the  skies  as  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  bulwark  behind  which  all  that  is  sacred  in 
private  and  public  ri^t  might  rest  in  tranquil  safety.  Whence  this 
change  ?  How  is  it  Hhat  a  court  so  extravagantly  lauded  yesterday 
has  fallen  into  such  uiuneasured  odium  to-day?  Where  is  that  mo- 
ral, we  will  not  call  it  poLtical,  integrity,  that  shakes  off  the  trammels 
of  party,  and  looks  with  a  clear  and  single  eye  to  the  general  good, 
and,  as  a  means  of  promoting  it,  aims  to  gain  for  our  insUtutions  the 
respect  of  ail  classes  of  men?  The  anxious  inquirer  E£fter  political 
truth  sees  at  every  turn  some  new  attempt  to  bend  the  Constitution  to 
the  views  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the 
Whig  party  is  divided ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  in  such  attempts  we 
often  hear  the  most  shallow  nonsense  or  unconsidered  notions  pro- 
claimed and  pressed  as  the  most  solemn  political  orthodoxy. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  criticism  before  us,  we  find  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  charged  with  nullifying  its  own  power,and  refusing  to 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  law,  for  fear  of  interfering 
with  State  Rights.  This  disrobing  one's  self  of  authority  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  vice  not  very  common  to  men  in  power ;  and  if  history 
tells  the  truth,  no  former  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  court  having 
abridged  the  rightful  authority  given  to  it  by  the  law.  We  have 
heard  courts  comfdained  of  for  acting  upon  the  old  maxim,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of -a  good  judge  to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  general 
ciy  has  been,  that,  with  this  maxim  in  their  mouths,  they  absorbed 
all  the  power  of  every  kind  upon  which,  imder  whatever  pretence, 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  It  has  been  reserved,  then,  according  10 
the  New  York  Review,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S..  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  to  nanow  its  own  legitimate  jurisdic- 
tion;  and  we  have  the  unusual  spectacle,  of  men  so  moderate  andself- 
'  denying,  that  though  they  hold  their  power  by  a  life  tenure,  and  are 
practically  irresponsible,  they  yet  use  their  talents  hut  (o  limit  Iheii 
own  aphere  of  action,  and  bring  their  court  and  themselves  into  an 
odiona  and  contemptible  imbecility.  i  ^ 
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The  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  aiticle  we  are  examining  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  foUowing  claim  of  jurisdiction  made  for  the  Sn- 
preme  Court : 

"  Mbj  the  Judges  throughout  the  Bench  diamisa  the  narrow,  false, 
and  mischievous  notion,  that  in  all  cases  of  any  doubt  they  are  to  tain 
the  cansiructbn  against  the  Constitution  of  the  na^on ;  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  whole  ought  to  be  regarded  as  greater  and  more  precious 
than  the  interest  of  a  part,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  more  command- 
ing  than  the  will  of  any  detached  member  of  the  Union." 

When  we  consider  that  this  claim  of  jurisdiction  is  made  for  (he 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  a  limited  government,  as  all  admit  ours  to 
be,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  disposition,  practically  to  repeal 
the  Constitution,  and  to  give  to  that  Court  unlimited  control  over  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  finallyof  the  whole  Union.  If  Judges  ore  to 
decide  questions  of  public  oi  prir^e  concern  with  reference  to  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number,  no  Umit  can  be  fixed  U>  iheir  jurisdic- 
tion, except  what  every  member  of  a  court  may  think,  expedient  and 
proper.  It  would  be  useless  for  a  State.or  for  the  people  of  the  Union, 
to  contend,  that  certain  rights  and  powers  were  reserved  to  them 
by  their  several  Constitutions ;  for-  the  snswer  would  be  ready,  that 
the  interest  of  the  grealest  number  is  the  rule  to  be  consulted,  and  te 
that  rule  particular  rights  and  interests  must  be  made  to  yield. 

We  hazard  the  opinion,  too,  that  this  "  narrow,  false,  and  miscliie- 
Tous  notion,"  as  the  New  York  Review  styles  it — namely,  that  in  cases 
ofdonbtit  is  proper  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  power — liesattlje 
Tery  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  in  all  limited  and  constitutional  govem- 
nents.  It  confines  all  pubUc  servants  to  the  duties  actually  pre- 
flcribed ;  and  obliges  them,  in  every  case  where  greater  authority  may 
be  deemed  necessary  <k  desirable  for  the  public  interest,  to  apply  to 
the  people  as  the  fountain  of  power ;  and  it  preserves  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  system  of  government  by  retaining  within  their  proper 
orbits  the  agents  to  whom  the  different  departments  may  be  assigned. 
And  in  this  opinion  we  find  ourselves  supported  by  the  venerable 
Hsrshall,  before  whose  authority  the  Reviewer  will  surely  not  fail  to 
ttow  witii  unreserved  deference.  In  the  famooa  Dartmouth  Col- 
lie case,  adet  alluding  to  the  delicacy  of  a  question  which  obliged 
4he  Court,  not  merely  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  law,  but  to 
teverse  also  the  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State,  he  uses 
the  following  language : 

"  On  more  than  one  occasion  this  Court  has  expressed  the  cantious 
circumspection  with  which  it  approaches  the  consideTaiion  of  such 
qaestiona,  and  has  declared  that  in  no  doubtful  ease  wonld  it  pro- 
nounce a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Cmistitution." 

This  distinguished  jurist,  then,  did  not  think  he  was  undermining 
ths  C<H)stituti<Hi,  or  surrendering  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  over 
which  he  presided,  when  he  judged  it  wrong  in  a  doubtful  case  to   ^ 
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nalliiy  the  deliberate  act  of  a  State  Government.  Indeed,  the  con- 
traiy  doctrine,  we  hare  seen,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  aerioDs 
consequences,  and  we  venture  to  say,  was  never  advanced  for  a  tralh 
before  the  year  1636.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  and  estdiiished  aa  a 
principle  of  out  government,  that  in  cases  of  doubt  the  grant  of  power 
is  to  be  presumed — that  where  a  State  stands  behind  the  ConstitutioB 
as  a  barrier,  its  defence  must  be  taken  away  on  the  plea  that  the  good 
of  the  whole  requires  it — we  need  no  longer  criticize  the  acts  either  of 
PresideRt  or  of  Congress,  but  turn  our  undivided  attention  to  the  Judi- 
ciary aa  the  concentration  of  the  whole  power  of  the  govemment,  with 
the  means  of  enlarging  it  to  any  dimensions  they  may  fion  time  to 
time  think  necessary  for  the  pi^licweal. 

This  unexpected  pretension,  which  would  establish,  through  the  aid 
of  courts,  a  secure  despotism,  has  been  most  faithfully  seconded  in  » 
quarter  where  it  might  have  been  reaMuably  hoped  that  sounder  doc- 
trines would  prevail.  A  cmitroversy  arose  in  Maryland  between  the 
Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees,  to  which  latter  the  privi- 
leges and  property  of  the  former  had  been  transfened,  in  1825,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.  We  have  nothing  now  to  say  about  the  judg- 
ment of  that  case  ;  but  we  hasten  to  make  our  solemn  protest  against 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  following  quoiatian  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Maryland  Court.  Set  it  side  by  side  with  the  New  York  Review,  and 
it  takes  away  any  remmmt  of  authority  which  the  latter  may  have  left 
to  the  coKirdinate  branches  of  the  government.  Aiier  a  course  of  rea- 
i^tng  intended  to  prove  the  act  of  the  Legi^oture  of  Maryland  ancoR- 
stitutional,  the  Court  say  :  "  Independent  of  that  instrument  (the  Con- 
etitution  of  the  United  States),  and  of  any  express  tesinctioa  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  right 
and  justice,  inherent  in  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  social  compact 
(in  this  country  at  least),  the  character  and  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  causes  from  which  they  spring  and  the  puiposes  for 
which  they  were  eetabhshed,  that  rises  above  and  restraina  and  set* 
bounds  to  the  power  of  legislation,  which  the  legislature  cannot  pass 
without  exceeding  its  righttui  authority." 

Did  it  not  occur  to  Uiis  most  learned  court,  that  men,  in  the  some 
country  and  the  some  age,  differ  as  to  loAat  is  the  fundamental  i»inci- 
pie  of  right  and  justice — that  what  one  man  conaiders  morally  right 
another  rejects  as  wrong — and  that  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  right  and  wrong  in  policy,  has 
not  been  setded  to  this  day,  by  any  audtority  claiming  the  unaniowus 
submission  of  all  conflicting  (^huIods.  If  there  be  this  admitted  dif- 
ference among  men,  who  then  is  to  perform  the  responsible  office  of 
censor  morum  ?  The  Legislature  cfinnot  do  it,  becsuse  the  fundamen-  ' 
lal  principle  rises  above,  and  restrains  and  sets  bounds  to  its  power. 
The  Executive  cannot  do  it,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  legis- 
laUnn  generally;  and  if  the  Veto  power  eziAs,  adeciaioaiB  one  way 
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or  die  otbfur  nuisl  Iiave  beea  made  before  the  interpoaition  of  the 
cotutB.  The  judges  oi  the  people  must  be  the  aibitere.  The  people 
cannot  act  Id  that  capacity  except  through  theii  conatitutlonai  lepre- 
■eotatiTes,  and  individually  aie  bound  to  obey.  We  are  then  driren 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  office  exists,  it  belongs  to  and  its  duties 
deTolre,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Maryland  Court,  upon  the  Judgea. 
The  Legislature  may  delibeiately  pass  a  law  which  does  not  in  any- 
wise infringe  upon  the  Stale  or  the  Federal  Constitution — which  the 
people  may  think  hght — which  may  in  fact  be  absolutely  neceasaiy 
to  their  welfare — and  the  Court  itself,  the  creatine  and  instnmient  of 
die  Constitution,  may  declare  it  a  nullity,  thua  setting  at  defiance  the 
peopje,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Constitution.  We  have  Aeen  taught 
to  belieTe,  that  according  to  the  ibeoiy  of  oui  govenunent  the  people 
are  sorereign,  and  that  ihey  exercise  their  paramount  sovereignty  in 
deciding  upon  the  Tight  and  wrong  in  public  affairs  by  condemning  at 
the  ballot  box  one  public  seirant  and  elevating  and  advancing  another. 
But  a  new  light. has  burst  upon  us,  and  we  find  that  the  right  of  censor- 
tibif  belongs  to  die  courts,  as  the  tribimal  of  the  last  resort,  no  matter 
bow  dear  may  be  the  voice  of  the  nation.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  either 
the  New  York  Review  ot  the  Maij-land  Court,  aerious,  when  such  ex- 
travagant notions  are  promulgated. 

But  to  say  the  least,  this  loose  way  of  stating  opinions  is  U>  be  de- 
[wecated.  Men  ought  to  learn,  that  whether  on  the  bench  oi  in  pri- 
vate life,  they  should  a[^»onch  such  ^eslions  with  all  the  power  of 
their  minds  free  from  a  petty  ambition  to  dazzle  by  well-rounded  pe- 
riods, or  startling  dicta.  We  ate  always  willing  to  maintain  the  pn>. 
per  authority  of  the  bench,  but  we  are  not  tender  enough  to  refrain 
from  speaking  our  mind  for  fear  of  the  cry  so  common  oow-a-daya 
against  all  free  and  fearless  criticism.  We  will  not  be  silent  when 
schoolboy  essays  are  usbeied  forth  as  the  oracular  responses  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  principles  subversive  of  our  beau- 
tiful Couttitation.  Although  we  are  isr  from  tbinking  it  a  perfect 
creadoB,  we  reverence  the  Constitution  as  it  stands ;  and  so  long  as 
it  thus  stands,  unamended  by  the  only  power  competent  to  that  func- 
doB,  we  would  not,  by  construcuon,  add  lo  or  subtract  from  it  All 
V«  s^  is,  that  others  who  pretend  to  bo  much  veneratim,  should  be 
governed  by  the  spirit  Ihey  profess  to  act  under,  and  not  interpolate 
and  distort  for  the  s^e  of  some  new  theory  caught  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
dashed  off  in  flowing  language  for  the  admiraticm  of  a  side  bar  clique. 
We  had  a  right  to  expect,  duu  the  Judges  in  die  States  and  in  the 
General  Govenunent  would  lend  no  ear  to  such  attempts ;  and  we 
may  well  be  appalled,  when  we  find  them  originating,  where  it  was 
nost  expected  they  would  be  the  first  and  sternest  to  rebuke.  We  ad- 
vocate constitutional  limitations  not  msrely  in  name,  but  substantially 
aad  practically,  and  see  danger  and  evil  in  all  usurpations,  whether  of 
die  Legislabue,  die  Eiecndvs,  m  die  Bench.  [ 
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After  what  we  hare  seen  of  the  >pirit  of  the  times,  in  the  New 
York  Review  and  the  opinion  of  the  Maryland  Court,  we  need  not  be 
BDiprised  to  hear  the  alarm  cry,  that  the  ConstituUan  is  in  danger — 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  virtually  repealed  those  clauses  by  which 
States  are  prohibited  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
emitting  biUa  of  credit,  as  well  as  that  by  which  Congresa  is  em- 
powered to  regulate  cOmmetce.  Upon  what  evidence  such  sweeping 
assertioiia  are  made,  we  are  imable  to  discover  in  the  atticte  before 
us,  or  in  any  of  the  cases  brought  under  its  examination ;  and  the 
manifest  temper  of  the  writer  teaches  us  to  look  for  a  small  display  of 
calm  and  aober  judgment.  When  we  find  a  course  of  invective 
finished  b^  the  following  wholesale  condemnation,  we  need  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  the  true  cause  of  all  the  tears  so  pathetically  shed  : 

"  In  short,  when  we  consider  the  revolution  in  opinion,  in  policy, 
and  in  nirnibers,  that  has  recently  changed  the  character  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  being  reduced  nearly  to  a  state 
of  despair  of  the  commonwealth." 

We  were  aware  that  a  certain  sect  of  judges  and  lawyers  set  their 
&cea  against  the  Supreme  Court  as  soon  as  Chief  Justice  Tanev  was 
placed  at  its  head,  but  we  confess  some  surprise  at  the  boldness  of 
the  above  extracts.  Most  politicians,  however  much  they  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  party  feeling  while  judging  of  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
endeavor  to  conceal  their  bias  under  moderate  language ;  but  the 
Reviewer  here  reviewed  boldly  denounces  the  whole  Supreme  Court 
of  the  nation,  because,  forsooth,  his  political  friends  are  no  longer  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  seems  to  expect  and  look  round  for  ajqilatise, 
while  he  bids  his  coimtrymen  prepare  for  ruin  and  desolation.  We 
could  have  anticipated  such  sentiments  from  superannuated  politiciaiu, 
neglected  votaries  of  the  muses,  oi  worn  out  hack  writers  of  the  day ; 
but  not  in  a  treatise  professedly  philosophical,  and  pretending  to  re- 
veal the  tru^  not  to  excite  popular  feeling — appearing,  too,  in  the 
pages  of  a  work  of  the  deservedly  high  claims  to  respect  possessed 
by'  the  New  York  Review.  At  the  time  the  above  article  made  its 
appearance,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  whole  country 
was  under  furious  excitement,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to  make  some 
sBowaoce  for  the  influence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  upon  the  ordi- 
nary writers  of  ihe  day.  The  most  distinguished  do  not  always  es- 
cape this  baneful  influence,  and  common  charity  obliges  us  to  pass 
lightly  over  such  blunders  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  hope  that  calm- 
er moments  and  an  increase  of  years  will  cause  them  to  be  considered 
by  the  author  in  the  same  light  wi^  which  every  dispassionate  maa 
must  now  regard  them. 

The  article  in  question  finds  fault  with  three  cases  decided  since 
the  death  of  Judge  Marshall,  aod  reported  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Mr. 
Feteia'  Supreme  Court  Reports.  The  first  is  the  case  of  the  Charle»- 
lown  Bridge  against  the  Warren  Bridge  ;  the  second,  that  of  th«  Ciljr 
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of  Nbw  York  ag&inat  Mila ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Biacoe  against  the 
Bank  of  Keotucky. 

The  Record  of  the  first  case  sbows  the  following  facts :  In  the 
year  1650  the  Ijegislatuie  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  Harvard  Uni- 
Tersity  the  right  to  dispoBe  of  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charles- 
town.  In  1785,  upon  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens,  authority  waa 
granted  to  build  a  bridge  at  the  same  place ;  from  which,  the  proprie- 
tors were  to  receive  tolls  for  forty  years,  paying  two  hundred  poundi 
per  annum  to  Hairard  University.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  the 
bridge  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  State,  saving  to  the  College  or 
University  "  a  reasonable  annual  compensatioii  for  die  annnal  income 
of  the  ferry."  Afterwards,  upon  granting  authority  to  another  com- 
pany to  build  a  bridge  across  Charles  River  in  another  direction,  the 
charter  waa  extended  to  seventy  years.  In  1828  the  Warren  Bridge 
Company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  another  bridge 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  from  which  the  proprietor  were 
to  receive  tolls  only  until  their  expenses  should  be  repaid ;  after  which 
it  was  to  belong  to  the  Commonwealth.  Before  the  decision  of  the 
case  it  had  In  fact  become  a  free  bridge  ;  and  being  located  atcody  a 
short  distance  from  the  old  one,  had  taken  away  all  the  loll.  The 
queslioQ  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  State  had  the  right  to  incorpo- 
rate the  second  company ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  in  the  first 
grant  the  corporators  had  received  a  monopoly  which  precluded  the 
Legislature,  by  contract,  from  authorizing  the  erection  of  any  other 
bridge  between  Boston  and  Cbarleatown.  The  old  bridge  company 
did  not  contend  for  any  express  grant  or  contract ;  and  the  main  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was,  whether  such  a  grant 
could  be  made  out  against  the  public  by  implieation.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  question  did  not  come  before  the  Court,  how  far  the 
old  bridge  company  was  entitled  to  compensation.  It  was  for  them 
to  decide  only,  whether  a  contract  hod  been  impaired,  under  the  Coo- 
atitution  of  the  United  States.  The  question  of  compensation  was  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  rest  with  the  Stale  courts,  in  construing  the  State 
Constitution,  and  with  the  Jjegislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  act  incorporating  the  Warren 
Bridge  Company  was  constitutional.  The  opinion  waa  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  we  only  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  its 
insertion  at  length.  It  is  a  most  able  document,  bearing  on  its  face 
those  features  for  which  all  the  intellectual  productions  of  that  distiik- 
guished  statesman  and  jurist  are  remarkable.  He  clears  the  very 
indicate  subject  before  the  Court  of  all  irrelevant  matter,  with  the 
unerring  instinct  of  genius ;  and  as  he  pursues  his  unbroken  chain  of 
clear,  logical  reasoning,  spreads  light  all  around,  leaving  no  cloud  to 
confound  or  mislead  those  who  may  come  alter  him.  Indeed  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Justice  escapes  from  irrelevant  matter  with  as  much  ease 
u  Judge^Jblarsktil  oi  the  moat  distioguished  of  the  English  Judges,     r  ^ 
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Lake  them  he  seizes  tbe  trae  question  in  the  case,  md  never  loses 
sight  of  it  for  a  single  instant.  He  strips  off,  gently  bnt  firmly,  all 
the  disguises  with  which  forensic  eloquence  so  oflen  reils  the  tinth, 
and  without  fear  or  hesitation  follows  wherever  she  may  lead.  When 
in  connexion  with  talents  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  high  post  he 
now  occupies,  we  consider  that  a  long  life  of  blamelees  purity  has  lefi 
fajs  character  without  reproach  in  the  midst  of  all  the  temptations  (rfa 
successful  career,  we  are  forced  to  love  while  we  admire ;  and  feel, 
while  listening  to  him,  that  we  are  receiyiug  lessons  of  wisdom  from 
4me,  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  whose  mind  disdain  the  foppery 
and  tinsel  of  the  rhetorician,  and  who  uses  words  not  as  baubles  to  gain 
the  admiration  of  a  moment,  bnt  as  the  vehicle  of  useful  and  instnie- 
live  thought.  We  have,  too,  in  him  a  Judge  of  unwavering  firmness, 
fitting  him  for  the  moat  difScult  duties  which  in  his  position  he  can 
ever  be  called  upon  to  perform ;  for  neither  clamor,  nor  false  ddi- 
cacy,  nor  fear  of  responsibility,  will  ever  deter  him  from  the  course 
which  his  reason  may  approve.  He  toc^  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Sopreme  Court  in  the  midstof  great  bitterness  itf  party  feeling,  which 
we  &re  happy  to  observe  has  nearly  died  away,  except  in  a  small  eir* 
cle  of  which  the  New  York  Review  may  be  considered  the  represMi- 
tative ;  and  all  attempts  to  underrate  his  mental  powers  have  siost 
signally  failed.  In  the  case  we  are  now  considering.  Judge  Story  evi- 
dently hoped  to  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Court,  if  not  with 
the  Judges,  at  least  with  the  country;  and,  with  the  advantage  of 
answering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  put  forth  all  his  powers.  Tlie 
Chief  Justice,  it  ia  well  known,  has  nevertheless  been  triam{Aantly 
sustained  by  the  country,  and  the  Associate  by  no  means  now  ranks 
T«latirely  as  high  on  the  bench,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
disposed  to  view  his  character  and  talents  in  a  favorable  light,  as  be 
did  in  the  days  of  Judge  Marshall. 

We  should  perhaps  ^wlogize  for  the  digression  we  have  made  from 
the  subject  pn^rly  before  us,  were  it  not  that  the  personalities  of  the 
Review,  aimed  principally  against  Judge  Taney,  ^arrant  this  trAnle 
to  his  virtues  and  his  greatness:  The  character  of  such  a  man  needs 
no  defence,  but  as  it  belongs  to  bis  countrymen,  they  may  be  pardoned 
some  out-pouring  of  indignant  affection  when  it  is  aspersed. 

Wb  have  already  stated  that  the  point  upon  which  the  Bridge  case 
was  mainly  argued  was,  whether  in  a  public  grant  a  monopoly  could 
be  established  by  implication.  The  Court  in  their  opinion  treated  this 
part  of  the  subject  at  great  length ;  and  the  Reviewer,  after  taunting 
the  Judges  with  receiving  instruction  from  him  in  the  ethics  of  tbe 
law,  says  "  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  his  opinion  relied  upon  a 
recent  case  in  the  English  King's  Beneh,  it  which  it  was  held,  that 
under  a  giant  by  act  of  Parliament,  giving  tolls  for  articles  passing 
through  the  locks  on  a  canal,  the  grantees  could  not  claim  idls  from 
person*  using  one  of  the  levels  of  the  canal,  and  not  psMing  through 
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any  of  the  locks,"  to  show  that  public  gnuts  must  be  strictly  consuued. 
Now,  moat  readers  would  suppose  from  the  aboTB  sentence,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  relied  upou  this  single  case  to  overrule  the  former  de- 
cisioDs  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  even  in  England  it  was  the 
solitary  decision  of  an  inferior  judge,  unacknowledged  and  unsup- 
ported. What  must  be  hia  surprise  to  learn,  after  this  sneering  allu- 
sion to  an  English  King's  Bench,  that  the  decisions  of  oui  own  Su- 
preme Court  itself  were  those  mainly  relied  upon,  and  that  they  fully 
sustain  the  public  policy  and  sound  law  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  of 
strict  construction  of  public  grants,  so  that  nothing  may  he  held  to 
pass  except  what  was  plainly  intended  and  expressed ;  while  foreign 
cases  wore  cited  to^ow  that  the  same  law  has  always  been  main- 
tained la  England.  The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Arredoado, 
reported  ta  Mr.  Peters'  eighth  volume,  was  referred  to  for  the  collection 
of  cases  on  that  subject.  In  the  case  of  Jackson  against  Lampbire* 
where  the  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  covenant  against  a  State  by 
implication,  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  language  :  "  The  patent  con- 
tains no  covenant  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  farther  act  in  relation  to  the 
land,  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  in  this  case  lo  create  one 
by  implication."  So  in  the  case  of  Beatty  against  Knowles'  lessee,t 
the  same  Court  says  :  "  That  a  corporation  is  strictly  limited  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  powers  which  are  specifically  conferred  on  it  will  not 
be  denied."  "  The  exercise  of  the  corporate  franchise  being  restrictive 
of  itidividttal  rights,  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  act  of  incorporation."  And  yet  Mr.  Story,  for  whom  the  Re- 
viewer expresses  the  highest  admiration,  says,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  that  he  could  not  see,  "  bow  any  grant  of  a  franchise  is  a 
derogation  from  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State,  any  more  than 
the  grant  of  public  land." 

The  next  case  relied  upon  by  the  Court  was  that  of  the  Providence 
Bank  against  Billings  and  Pittman.:^  In  that  case  the  Bank  main- 
lined, ihat  as  no  reservation  of  a  right  to  tax  its  stock  was  made  in 
its  charter  by  the  Slate,  an  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  contract,  because  the  State  might  thus  render  it  of  no 
value,  and  indirectly  do  what  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  prevented 
being  done  directly.  But  the  Court  said,  that  the  relinquishment  of 
the  taxing  power  was  never  to  be  assumed  unless  there  was  a  deli- 
berate purpose  manifested ;  for,  "  as  the  whole  community  is  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  it  undiminished,  that  community  has  a  right  to 
insist,  that  its  abandonment  ought  not  lo  be  presumed,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  State  to  abandon  it  does  not  ap- 
pear." Such  was  the  language  of  Judge  Marshall  When  it  is  recol- 
lected ihat  an  argument  much  rehed  upon  in  the  Bridge  case  was,  (hat, 
by  erecting  another  bridge  and  making  it  free,  the  indirect  effect  was 
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to  Aeettoy  tlie  first  francliise,  ibe  cue  j^t  cited  wiU  be  foimd  com- 
plet«Iy  apposite.  Indeed  we  conceive,  tliat  if  any  doubt  could  renuin 
in  the  mind  of  any  soimd  lawyer  or  statesman,  it  would  be  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  following  luminous  exposition  ofttienile,  and  tberea* 
eon  upon  which  it  is  founded,  taken  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Tasey: 

"  The  continued  existence  of  a  government  would  be  of  do  great 
valne,  if  by  implications  and  presumptions,  ii  was  disarmed  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  the 
lunctiona  it  was  designed  to  perform  transferred  to  the  hands  of  pri- 
vileged corporations.  The  rule  of  construction  announced  by  die 
Court — (in  the  Bank  of  Providence  case) — was  not  confined  to  the 
taxing  power ;  nor  is  it  ao  limited  in  the  opinioif  delivered.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  distinctly  placed  on  the  ground,  that  the  interests  ot 
the  conunuoity  were  concerned  in  preserving  undiminished  the  power 
then  in  question ;  and  whenever  any  power  of  the  State  is  said  to  be 
surrendered  or  diminished,  whether  it  be  the  taxing  power  or  any  other 
affecting  the  public  interest,  the  same  principle  applies,  and  the  rule 
of  construction  must  be  the  same.  No  one  will  question  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  afi'ected  by  the  surrender  of  this  greaf  Line  of  travel  to  a 
single  corporation,  with  the  right  to  exact  toll  and  exclude  competition 
for  seventyiyears.  While  the  rights  of  private  property  are  sacredly 
guarded,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  communis  also  have  tights,  and 
tiiBt  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  every  citizen  depends  on  their 
faithful  preservation." 

The  pretensions  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Company,  as  ad- 
vanced before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  the  time  i(a  charter 
was  prolonged,  would,  if  acceded  to,  have  cut  off  Boston  firom  all 
approach  to  the  main  laud,  except  by  Roxbory  Neck  at  one  end,  and 
a  narrow,  crowded,  and  dangerous  bridge  at  the  other.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  claim  met  no  favor  at  that  day.  If  they  had  sue- 
seeded  in  their  recent  attempt,  diey  would  have  estabUshed  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  rights,  as  far  as  the  community  of  Boston  was 
concerned,  ever  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  worst  days  of  public 
monopolies  in  the  middle  ages.  Who  wonld  wish  any  implications 
made  in  favor  of  such  a  claim  ?  And  yet  the  decision  of  the  Court  is 
prouounced  by  the  Reviewer  "a  desolating  doctrine" — "meritiDg 
the  severest  anunadversion  which  indignant  patriotism  can  bestow!" 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Taney,  that  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  thus 
permitted  to  do  indirectly  what  it  could  not  do  directiy.  Jndge  Mar- 
shall held  it  to  be  DO  objection  to  Us  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  Providence.  The  clause  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  prevents  States  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  oUiga- 
lion  of  contracts,  had  in  view  one  species  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  from  which  the  country  had  suffered  great  in- 
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coDTenience  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  It  could  not  go  bo  fai  as  to 
pr«TeDt  ereiy  Bpectes  of  injiutice,  which  State  Legislatures  might 
inflict  i  for  the  minuteneas  and  complexi^  of  such  provisions  would 
inevitably,  in  the  jarring  interests  and  opinions  of  the  Convention, 
hare  destroyed  it, — and  for  ever.  If  injustice  is  done,  which  the  Fe-/^ 
denl  Gomtitntion  does  not  authorize  the  Federal  Courts  to  reach,  the 
people  of  the  States  must  look  to  it,  for  with  them  rests  the  remedy. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that  any  injustice  was  actually  commit- 
ted in  this  instance  by  the  Legialattue  of  Massachusetts  ;  for  it  ap- 
poara  fiom  the  history  of  the  old  company,  and  of  the  legislation  re- 
specting Charles  River,  that  they  had  full  warning,  when  their  char- 
ter was  prolonged,  of  the  views  of  the  public  respecting  their  rights ; 
aince  wtdch  dme  an  immense  sum  of  money  has  been  received  in  toUs 
— a  sum  far  more  than  sufficient  to  reimbarse  the  total  loss  of  the  stock. 

Lord  Slowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Elsebe  reported  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Robinson's  Admirality  Reports — (and  by  the  way  he  is  quoted  by 
Judge  Stray,  in  hia  dissenting  opinion) — lays  down  the  true  principle 
of  inteipietation  of  public  grants  in  the  following  concise  language,  so 
u  to  make  it  receive  the  assent  of  all  men  as  the  rightful  rule  from 
which  there  can  be  no  safe  departure.    He  says : 

"  Against  an  individual  it  is  presumed  he  meant  to  convey  a  benefit 
with  the  utmost  liberali^  that  the  words  will  bear.  It  is  indifferent 
to  the  public  in  which  person  an  interest  remains,  whether  in  the 
panter  or  the  taker.  With  regard  to  the  grant  of  the  Sovereign  it  is 
far  otherwise.  It  is  not  held  by  the  Sovereign  himself  as  private  pro- 
party  ;  and  no  alienation  shall  be  pesumed,  except  what  is  clearly  and 
indubitably  expressed." 

Can  anything  be  clearer  or  more  convincing  7  And  yet  to  combat 
what  seems  so  plain,  the  dissenting  Judge  has  waded  through  all  the 
Uack  letter  of  the  English  law ;  and  has  only  succeeded  in  proving 
what  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  a  pubUc  grant  shall  not  be  canstmed 
to  mean  a  nullity.  We  were  much  surprised  at  the  sneering  lone  of 
a  part  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  because  it  is  so  imusual  among  judges 
•itting  on  the  same  bench,  and  familiarly  addressing  each  other  by  the 
^^llation  of  "  Brother."  The  reference  made  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  to  the  construction  of  royal  grants  is  thus  treated.  Judge  Story 
•ays :  "  An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  put  the  case  of  legis- 
lative grants  upon  the  same  footing  as  royal  grants  as  to  their  con- 
•Uruction ;  upon  some  supposed  analogy  between  royal  grants  and 
legidative  grants  under  our  republican  forms  of  government.  Such  a 
claim  in  favor  of  republican  prerogative  is  new,  &c."  And  again: — 
"  The  policy  of  the  Common  Law  which  gave  the  crowit  so  many  ex- 
clusive [nivileges  and  extraordinary  claims,  difi'ering  from  those  of  the 
subject,  was  founded  in  a  good  measure,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the 
divine  right  of  kings."  And  then  the  sentiment  of  Judge  Parsons  is 
quoted—"  that  in  England  prerogative  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the   . 
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whole.  Here  it  ia  the  cause  of  &U  against  one."  We  deny  that  the 
Common  Law  evei  tolerated  the  idea  of  a  divine  right  in  kings  ;  and 
ne  affirm  that  there  was  no  difference  between  those  who  maintained 
and  those  who  denied  this  right,  as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  tX 
the  Sorereign.  He  was  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a  tnistee,  whether 
Bupposed  to  leign  by  a  divine  right,  or,  in  the  tangnage  of  Blackstone, 
"by  the  geneTsl  consent  of  ths  people."  His  poweia  and  prerogatfrea, 
therefore,  no  matter  bow  extensive,  were  suppcned  to  be  given  to  him 
for  the  public  good,  not  for  his  individual  gratification  or  private  par- 
poses.  It  is  ju^t  BO  with  the  parliament  of  England,  and  with  the 
legislatures  in  our  country  ;  and  when  they  make  a  grant,  they  pass 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  is  the  property  of  their  constitnaatfi. 
The  supposed  analogy,  then,  is  perfect ;  and  accordingly  the  conits 
in  the  monarchy  of  England  and  in  the  repubUc  of  America  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the  people  from  the  uncer- 
tainty that  would  Burroond  them  if  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  imi^ 
cations  and  constructions,  established  as  a  fundamental  itile,  that  no~ 
thing  shall  be  held  to  pass  from  the  public,  but  what  is  plainly  intended 
ftod  expressed.  .  And  yet,  while  combating  these  truths,  the  simplicity 
of  which  appears  almost  self-evident,  Judge  Story  ventures  coofidenlty 
to  say,  "  I  stand  upon  the  old  law — upon  law  established  three  cen- 
turies ago." 

It  was  aigned  in  the  Warren  Bridge  case,  that  all  the  feny  rights 
possessed  by  the  College  had  been  transferred  to  the  Charies  River 
Bridge  Company ;  and  upon  this  score  it  was  attenqXed  to  secure  as 
exclusive  right  of  toll  But  the  facta  of  the  case  cut  np  this  aignment 
by  the  roots.  There  never  was  a  transfer.  The  bridge  was  authorized 
to  be  buift  in  the  place  where  the  old  fetry  had  been,  and  the  franchise 
of  course  could  have  no  existence  after  it  ceased  to  be  used,  and  its 
place  was  suppUed  by  another.  It  was  then  attempted  to  show  thai 
bridges  were  entitled  to  the  same  monopoly  that  had  been  claimed  for 
ancient  fenies  ;  but  no  authority  of  an  older  date  could  be  found,  than 
ChanceUor  Kent,  in  the  case  of  the  Newbnrg  Turnpike  Company 
against  Miln.  In  that  case  the  defendant  had  evidenUy  interfered  with 
the  tranchise  of  the  Company,  by  enabling  passengers  to  commit  a 
fraud  of  which  he  reaped  the  profit.  The  decision,  we  are  willing  to 
admit,  was  right ;  but  the  dicta  that  accompanied  it,  not  only  went 
beyond  the  limit  to  ferry  rights  fixed  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  the  case  of 
Trippe  against  Frank  in  the  foiuth  volume  of  the  Term  Reports, 
but  applied  the  broad  principle  of  total  exclusion  of  competi- 
tion to  bridges  and  turnpikes.  Hear  him :  "  No  rival  road,  bridge, 
ferry,  or  other  establishment  of  a  similar  kind,  can  be  tolerated  so 
neai  the  other  as  materially  to  effect  or  take  away  its  custom."  If 
ChanceUor  Kent  meant,  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  assent 
of  the  legislature,  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  if  he  intended  to  es- 
t^liah  the  principle  that  the  leglsiatuye  could  not  authorize  it,  we 
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assett  that  the  dictnin  has  no  fonodstion  in  reason,  and  ia  unnppOTted 
by  any  respectable  authority,  Indeed  Judge  Story,  in  his  argument, 
felt  the  force  of  the  case  of  Trippe  against  Prank  eo  strongly,  that  he 
-was  obliged  to  confine  the  monthly  he  wished  to  establish  to  two 
points,  and  tbns  endeavored  to  escape  the  practical  absmrlity  iovolved 
in  the  positions  of  the  Chancellor.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
talents  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Story,  though  we  do  not  regard 
them  as  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  land.  They  both  write 
and  talk  from  the  bench  too  much ;  and  seem  so  anxious  to  follow 
wherever  dazzling  argument  may  lead,  that  tbey  oAen  pass  the  shrine  of 
trnthunheedingly,  and  without  a  votive  offering.  It  is  certain  that  each 
has  made  blnnders  materially  lessening  bis  judicial  authority.  Vanity 
is  a  most  subtle  enemy,  and  pecnliarly  dangerous  to  men  of  acuta  mental 
vision;  for  to  soch  it  whispers,  that  tbey  may  maintain  paradoxes  by 
dazding  sophisms.  Contemporaries  may  be  carried  away  by  in- 
genious reasoning ;  bat  posterity  looks  coldly  and  rigidly  for  truth,  with- 
out caring  for  men  ;  and  passes  a  fatal  decree  against  those  whose 
high  intellectual  powers  hAve  been  used  merely  for  display.  "  I  be- 
lieve," says  Polybins,  "  that  natnre  herself  hss  constitnted  truth  as  the 
eupreme  deity,  which  is  to  be  adored  by  mankind,  and  that  she  has 
given  it  greater  force  than  any  of  the  rest ;  for  being  opposed  as  she 
'  is  on  all  sides,  and  appearances  of  truth  so  ohen  passing  for  the  thing 
itself  in  behalf  of  plausible  falsehoods,  yet  by  her  wonderful  operation, 
tihe  insinuates  herself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  sometimes  exerting  her 
strength  immediately,  and  sometimes  lying  hid  in  darkness  for  a  length  . 
of  time ;  but  at  last  she  struggles  through  it  and  appears  triumphant 
over  falsehood." 

The  next  case  that  excites  the  iie  of  the  New  York  Review  is 
that  of  the  city  of  New  York  against  Miln,  reported  in  the  same 
Tohime.  In  1834  the  increase  of  pauper  immigration  became  a  subject 
of  anxious  attention  in  New  York,  and  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
captains  of  vessels  to  give  in  a  list  of  their  passengers,  and  in  certain 
cases  to  give  security  that  they  would  not  within  a  given  time  become  a 
biiTthen  upon  the  city.  It  was  contended  that  this  was  a  mere  police 
rsgnladon  fully  within  the  competence  of  State  legislation ;  and  it  was 
so  decided  by  the  court.  Against  the  law  the  cases  of  Gibbons  and 
Ogdeo,  and  Brown  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  were  cited  and  mainly 
rolled  upon.  In  the  first,  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the 
grant  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  her 
waters  with  steamboata  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  interfered  with  the  right  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce ;  and  as  all  steamboats  were  licensed  as  other 
vessels,  that  authority  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 
In  the  other  case,  the  State  of  Maryland  had  taxed  goods  in  bales  in 
Hk  hands  of  the  importer ;  which  was  also  adjudged  to  be  unconsit' 
totional,  as  an  interference  with  the  right  of  Congress  to  legulato  r 
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commerce,  and  because  no  atste  is  allowed  to  lay  an  impost  n 
their  consent.  We  cannot  see  anything  in  this  case,  of  the  city  of 
New  York  against  Miln,  lo  alann  the  most  ultn  consolidatinnist,  nor 
discover  any  feature  in  which  the  Uw  Bustuned  by  it  diffen  from  the 
internal  police  and  inspection  regulations  which  had  already  received 
the  approval  of  the  courts.  It  certainly  was  not  a  commercial  rego- 
latiou ;  for  paasengera  are  in  no  point  of  view  subjects  of  conuneice, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  passeitger  shq»  are  de- 
signed merely  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  themselves,  and  to  re- 
strain the  possibly  injnrions  cupidity  of  the  masters  and  owners  of  sach 
vessels.  The  Uw,  too,  only  acts  upon  the  captain  and  pansengers 
in  port,  and  when  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  If  this  be 
contrary  lo  the  Constitution,  it  b  hard  to  perceive  how  States  could 
protect  themselves  from  an  increasing  and  most  t^pressive  panpw 
immigration.  Judge  Baibonr,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  says: 

"  There  can  be  no  mode  in  which  the  power  to  regulate  internal 
police  could  be  more  appropriately  exercised.  New  Yoric  from  her 
particular  situation  is  perhaps  nuue  than  any  other  ciiy  in  the  Union 
eiposed  to  the  evil  of  thousands  of  foreign  emigrants  arriving  there, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  the  citisens  being  sul^&cled  to  a  heavy 
charge  in  the  maintainance  of  those  who  are  poor.  It  is  the  du^  of 
the  State  to  protect  her  citixens  from  this  evil." 

Mere  technical  lawyers  may  comf^aia  of  thia  mode  of  looking  at 
the  consequences  to  the  people  likely  to  result  from  the  establishment 
of  any  particular  doctrine.  But  every  achool-boy  soon  leams  to  prove 
bis  srithmetical  calculations  by  reversing  the  process,  and  experience 
is  the  only  sure  test  of  the  correctness  oi  opinions  and  the  soundness 
of  reasoning.  What  the  lawyers  call  the  argument  ab  ncontwNMti 
has  more  force  than  is  generally  conceded  to  it  on  die  bench.  Il 
will  not  do  for  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  follow  ont  a  chain  of 
technical  conclusions  wheresoever  they  nuy  lead  ;  for  no  matter  how 
exactly  bis  deductions  may  follow  his  premises,  he  must  go  back  if 
they  lead  to  a  practical  absurdity.  A  mere  lawyer  will  never  nuke  a 
sound  judge  of  that  court  For  as  in  our  social  compact,  intendednot 
for  the  day  only,  but  for  ages,  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avoid  mi- 
nute and  compact  details,  so  the  judge,  who  may  be  called  vfoa  10 
define  its  meaning,  as  applicable  to  particular  cases,  must  be  a  states- 
man capable  of  bringing  to  his  aid  a  broad  view  of  our  wlu>le  civil 
polity,  and  of  construing  the  language  of  the  Constitutkm  with  dat 
regard  to  the  ciicumslances  of  the  country  at  its  adoption,  and  a 
steady  resolution  to  preserve  that  beautiful  balance  of  power  which 
the  patriots  of  Revolution  established  between  the  States  and  the 
General  Government.  The  legal ,  acnraMi,  logical  per^cuity,  and 
«onnd  sense,  dispUyed  by  Judge  Barbour  in  his  opinion,  have  sos- 
taised  it  against  all  attacks ;  and  have  caused  the  case  to  be  c«e- 
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Btdered,  in  ooniMiios  vith  that  of  G^ibotu  and  Ogden,  as  aettling  the 
Uw  lelating  to  polico  regolaBooB  of  the  States  dpoa  a  broad  aod  solid 
fbmdalion.  Sneh,  we  may  ufely  renture  to  say,  k  now  the  settled 
judgneDt  of  the  bar  uid  the  coontry. 

The  last  ease  in  the  volume,  and  mode  the  subjeet  of  severe  atrie- 
titres  hy  the  New  York  Review,  is-the  cue  of  Briscoe  against  the 
Bank  of  Kentncky.  The  Reviewer  would  have  ns  coaclnde  from  the 
judgment  in  this  case,  that  the  Supreme  Conrt  has  constmed  away 
dtat  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  fortiidB  the  States  to  issue  any 
biOs  of  oiedit.  The  State  of  Keniacky  inooporated  a  bank,  for  tlM 
lelief  (rfihe  necessitons  of  its  cUizms — accoidiog  to  the  modeni  im- 
derstanding  of  the  word  "  relief," — sgreeing  to  famish  the  capital  and 
app(Mnting  the  officers,  but  in  every  other  reject  leaving  the  corpo- 
ntitm  to  carry  on  its  affairs  like  other  bulks.  The  faith  of  the  Slate 
was  in  no  way  pledged,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  provision  was 
made  for  the  application  of  the  assets — thns  teaching  credittHS  to  took 
HO  farther  for  their  security  than  the  available  foods  of  ihe  corporation. 
It  was  contended  by  the  plaintiS*  in  error,  that  the  bank  was  mrcm- 
stitntkmal,  becanse  an  indirect  mode,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  issu- 
ing bills  of  credit ;  and  the  case  of  Cnug  i^ainst  the  State  of  Misaouri 
was  relied  upon  to  susiiun  the  argument.  In  iba  Missouri  case  the 
certificates  were  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  State,  its  faith  was 
l^edged  for  their  payment,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  a  form 
to  circulate  as  money.  In  Kentucky  the  faith  of  the  Stats  was  in  no 
way  pledged  foi  the  payment  of  the  notes,  or  any  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  bask,  sod  the  corporation  was  pnt  apou  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  the  Stale  had  had  no  interest  in  it.  How  could  the  itotes  of 
such  an  instittition  be  considered  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Kentucky! 
"  Bills  of  credit"  is  a  tenn,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  more  general 
disa  uiy  other  in  use.  It  comprehends  every  written  evidence  of 
debt,  and  in  this  sense  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  might  be  con- 
stmed  to  prevent  a  State  from  grantingto  its  creditor  any  written  promise 
to  pay  its  debt,  no  nntter  how  incorred.  All  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
States  fei  the  pmposesof  internal  improvement  would  be  void,  and  no 
exigency,  however  imperative,  would  authorize  the  anticipation  of 
their  revenue.  Snch  a  construction  would  not  be  cimteruled  toi ;  and 
the  necessity  of  limiting  die  signification  of  the  term,  to  something 
narrowei  than  its  general  use,  is  obvious.  What  better  standard  can 
we  find  &an  Ae  use  of  the  term  at  the  period  of  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution,  to  Shtstrate  die  sense  in  which  the  term  was  intended  in 
that  instrameBt  ?  The  obligations  meant  at  that  day  were,  no  doubt, 
dMMO  inemred  by  the  Stties  at  and  iBunediatdy  after  the  Rovirinioa, 
(or  which  they  cotdd  not  be  sued,  and  whose  rapid  depreciation  had 
broi^bt  distress  upon  the  whole  coontty.  Let  ns  see  whether  notes 
ef  the  Bank  of  Keitncky  had  any  feature  in  common  with  UUs  trf" 
ciedil  in  this  eense.  /  ~  i 
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The  BTgumeiit  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  were  indi- 
recUy  issued  by  the  State,  is  met  at  once  by  a  current  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Marshall  ssid,  "  that  when  a  Gorem- 
ment  becomes  a  partner  in  a  trading  company  it  divests  itself,  so  fsr 
as  concema  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its  sovereign  charac- 
ter, and  takes  tliat  of  a  private  ciozen."  See  the  case  of  the  U.  S. 
against  Planter's  Bank,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Wheaton's  Reports.  If 
ao,  she  is  not  bound  as  a  State,  and  in  do  sense  can  the  notes  of  a 
bank  in  which  she  is  a  part  stockholder  be  said  to  be  her  notes.  And 
how  la  the  case  altered  when  she  owns  the  whole  of  the  stock  7  The 
privileges  of  the  sovereign^,  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  transferred.  The 
corporation  is  on  the  same  footing  with  any  other,  and  may  be  sued  as 
if  the  State  did  not  own  a  dollar  of  stock  in  it  Of  course  the  State  is 
ikowise  bound  for  the  notes ;  and  not  binding,  they  are  not  bilU  qf 
credit.  It  may  indeed  be  contended,  that  the  charters  of  all  banks 
chartered  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  are  void,  as 
devices  to  evade  the  Constitution — and  so  they  all  are,  if  the  Coott 
were  wn»g  in  theit  judgment.  We  presume  that  those,  at  least,  who 
are  now  attacking  the  Supreme  Court,  are  not  prepared  for  that  coi- 
clnsion,  though  it  is  evidently  the  only  Isgitimate  one  to  which  they 
can  come  from  their  own  premises.  '  Would,  indeed,  that  such  a  cim- 
struction  were  sound,  and  as  such  could  prevail  in  practice !  Would, 
rather,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  foreseen  the  present 
state  of  the  currency  and  banking  system  of  the  country,  that  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  might  have  been  appUed  which  it  la  very  certain  that 
the  BagaciouB  patriots  of  that  age  would  not  have  omitted  !  Or  would 
that  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  could  be  adopted  at  the 
present  day,  as  should  work  the  effect  of  a  thorough  cure  of  this  fatal 
natimial  disease  I 

We  consider,  however,  that  the  whole  question,  involved  in  Ihe  cue 
here  considered,  was  fully  settled  some  years  ago  by  the  same  Conrt 
in  the  cose  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  against  Wister,  reported  in  Mr. 
Peters*  third  volume.  There  it  was  actually  contended,  that  the 
Bank  could  not  be  sued  because  the  State  was  the  only  stockholder ; 
but  the  Court  said,  in  allusion  to  the  cases  already  referred  to,  that  it 
was  no  longer  an  open  question,  and  that  the  State  was  not  a  party. 
Judge  Story,  in  his  dissenting  opinion — for  here  too  he  was  the  only 
diasentei — seemed  to  feel  the  pressure  of  this  case,  and  attem{ried  to 
show  that  the  constitutional  point  was  not  raised.  But  we  a^,  how 
could  it  be  overlooked  by  the  Court.  If  the  issues  of  the  Bank  wero 
Mis  of  credit  issued  by  the  State,  she  must  have  been  a  party,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Court,  and  the  decision  mtist  have  gone  the  other 
way. 

We  delight,  while  examining  judgments  so  harshly  reviewed,  from 
such  a  quarter,  to  cite  in  their  support  the  former  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  Judge  Marshall  was  at  its  head ;  for  it  thence  be- 
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CDmes  transparent,  that  the  real  coin[daint  is,  not  that  the  present 
Judges  have  receded  from  the  ground  fonnerlyoccupied.bnt  that  they 
will  not  go  any  further.  Thus  far  they  have  stood  by  the  old  deci- 
sions (some  of  which  we,  for  our  part,  would  have  been  very  little  dis- 
posed to  complain  if  they  had  reversed),  and  steadily  refused  to  receive 
dicta  as  JDJgments,  or  to  make  dd  cases  the  stepping-stones  to  new 
aggressions  upon  State  rights.  We  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
indeed,  if,  when  a  change  look  place  in  so  many  seats,  some  even  more 
decided  change  in  opinion  had  also  been  exhibited ;  for  such  has  fre* 
quenily  been  the  case  in  England  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished  head 
of  the  court,  who  bad  sat  in  it  for  many  years.  Courts  fall  into  a  cur-' 
rent  of  decisions,  where  the  same  members  act  together  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  particular  cases  are  sometimes  made  to  conform  to  gene- 
ral principles  not  properly  applicable,  for  the  want  of  due  considera" 
don.  TMs  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  En^and,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why,  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  should  be  exempt 
from  the  evil.  It  is  folly  to  assert  a  claim  to  infallibility  for  the  opi- 
nions of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  The  greatest  have  admitted  their 
errors  and  changed  dieir  minds,  and  posteri^  hJw  had  to  reverse  the 
decisions,  and  suffer  for  the  mistakes,  of  renowned  judges  and  states- 
men, whose  judgment  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  daring  rashness 
10  question  in  their  own  day. 

We  revere  the  name  of  the  late  lamented  Chief  Justice,  dthough 
politically  opposed  to  him,  and  differing  from  him  in  some  his  consti- 
tntional  notions ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  pluck  from  his  brow 
a  single  leaf  of  the  laurel  which  he  won  so  nobly,  and  wore  so  grace- 
fully. But  we  ar9  sickened  by  the  attempt  to  connect  his  name  with 
a  particular  party  of  the  present  day,  and  make  it  the  representative 
of  all  the  ulb«  sotitws  of  those  who,  for  a  splendid  government,  would 
reason  away  the  Constitution  and  all  its  checks  and  balances  ;  who 
would,  with  one  breath,  make  corporations  override  all  individual  and 
public  interests,  hold  in  check  the  power  of  the  States,  and  defy  that 
of  the  Gieneral  Government — and  at  another  moment  would  prostrate 
them  all  to  gratify  some  new  whim,  or  inadvocating  some  new  extreme 
of  policy.  What  injury  is  not  done  toagreat  nuneby  such  a  course! 
All  men,  however  great,  leave  behind  them  evidence  enough  of  their 
weakness,  without  having  sentiments  attributed  to  them  which  they 
either  did  not  choose,  or  were  not  called  upon,  to  record.  We  are 
led  into  these  remarks  by  observing  that  Judge  Story  and  the  Re- 
viewer here  referred  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  this 
authority  to  sustain  their  peculiar  constitution^  tenets,  although  in 
neither  of  the  cases  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  agreed  with  them,  have 
we  any  recorded  opinion  firom  him. 

There  are  few  of  6oi  readers  who  cannot  make  a  proper  estimate 
ef  the  pubHc  injury  that  would  have  followed  a  different  judgment  in 
either  of  the  cases  we  have  mentioned.  If  it  had  been  settled  in  the 
Hh8  '; 
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Biidge  cue,  that  the  cUim  to  the  exclueive  um  of  Ch&rlea  RiTer  vkb 
SMictJoiied  by  tbs  proper  constrnctkm  of  the  onginal  gnnt,  what 
power  would  have  been  left  to  the  States  to  act  for  the  pi^Uc  eatao- 
nience  by  [vovidiag  new  uid  increased  facilitiea  for  commercial  and 
social  iniorcouTBe  1  If  the  Kentucky  Bank  caae  had  been  decided 
differently,  what  ruin  would  not  have  fallen  upon  the  Statea,  their 
ciediton,  the  Banlu,  and  society  at  large,  by  such  a  sudden  and 
sweeping  revolution  in  the  settled  opinions  and  practice  of  the  conntiy, 
as  must  have  resulted  from  it  A  scene  of  confuaiou  and  alarm 
would  have  ensued  which  the  imagination  can  hardly  picture.  And 
if  it  had  been  settled,  that  the  Slates  have  no  right  to  protect  them- 
selves from  beingoverwhehnedby  any  influx  of  patq>ensm  with  which 
foreign  poor-houses  might  have  seen  fit  to  deluge  their  cities,  what 
would  have  been  the  cooditianofour  police  along  the  whole  seaboard, 
and  who  can  measure  the  burthen  uptMt  iho  community  that  might  have 
resulted  from  the  annual  importadon  of  European  lazzaroni ! 

The  Reviewer  a^,  if  it  is  "  not  possible  to  bring  intelligent  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
endeavw  to  inspire  it  with  a  larger  infusion  aS  the  spiiil  of  nsodera- 
tion  and  forbearance."  Yes,  enlightened  puUic  opinion  has  already 
acted,  and  is  now  acting ;  and  that  man  must  be  blind  indeed  to  tlw 
signs  of  the  times,  who  does  not  see  that  the  Court  has  been  fully 
soBtained  in  those  very  reqwcts  ^Mut  which  so  much  complaint  has 
been  made  in  a  certain  quarter.  The  forbearance  and  moderation  of 
the  Court,  as  lately  manifested,  not  merely  in  most  of  their  own  judg- 
mMits,  but  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  those 
of  their  predecessors,  have  received  the  sanctifm  of  all  well  wishers 
of  their  country.  A  few  partisans,  and  those  who  cannot  be  made  to 
believe  that  men  of  the  present  day  are  as  good  as  those  <^  die  last 
generation,  will  find  fault ;  but  to  such  no  sensiUe  man  need  address 
himself.  Those  whose  most  ardent  desire  is  to  see  a  proper  equili- 
brium kept  up  according  to  the  theiMy  Of  the  Federal  Constitution 
between  the  States  and  the  General  Government,  are  satisfied.  In 
every  popular  government,  and  more  particularly  in  ours,  there  is 
a  very  large  claae  of  intelligent,  well-informed  men,  who  cannot  |m>- 
perly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  par^,  but  who  read  all  that  is  written, 
and  watch  all  that  is  done,  and  always  sustain  the  government  and  all 
its  public  officers  so  longas  they  believe  that  the  true  {winciples  of  the 
C<»stitation  are  carried  out  by  them.  Hence  this  class,  the  steady, 
plain,  and  solid  character  of  whose  minds  seems  to  fit  them  mwe  fiv 
judging  of  the  actions  of  others,  than  to  lake  a  part  in  a&iis  them- 
selves,  watch  with  intense  iutereat  the  scale  of  power  as  it  may  vibrate 
between  the  States  uid  the  General  Govenunent,  and  have  ever 
looked  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  indicating  the  pro- 
gress lA  good  or  bad  iHinciples  of  government.  This  class  has  sus- 
tained, and  will  continue  to  sustain,  the  Court  in  their  present  course. 
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sgainst  all  Ulempts  by  the  interested  or  prejudiced  to  hjetk  down  its 
authority,  or  tarnish  the  lustre  of  its  public  estimation. 

We  hold  the  Supremo  Court  in  high  esteem,  snd  regard  its  powers 
as  liltely  to  produce  much  mischief  when  in  the  hands  of  rash  ultraisls 
of  any  school ;  but  when  the  Reviewer  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  sentinel 
orer  the  constitotional  poweis  and  liberties  of  the  United  Slates,  we 
feel  that  we  are  carried  into  the  regions  of  romance  and  exaggeration. 
The  people  are  the  sentinels.  They  must  watch  warily  and  inceS' 
santly,  and  wo  betide  them,  and  all  civil  liberty,  whenever  they  entrust 
the  gusrdiajiBhip  of  their  dearest  rights  to  any  court,  however  dislin- 
gnished,  or  to  any  men,  however  pure.  It  has  been  the  disposition  of 
all  parties  by  turns,  to  attribute  too  much,  for  weal  or  wo,  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Reviewer  thinks,  "  that  if  the  Constitution  be 
destined  premalorely  to  perish,  and  the  last  refuge  of  justice,  and  the 
last  hopes  of  temperate  and  civilized  freedom,  to  be  destroyed,  the  ex- 
piring struggle  will  be  witnessed  in  the  decisions  of  that  Court" 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  sud  in  one  of  his  letters  :  "  I  fear, 
dear  sir,  we  are  in  such  another  crisis," — Alludiag  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws, — "  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  judiciary  is  alone 
and  aingle-haoded  in  the  present  assaults  on  the  Constitution.  But 
its  assaults  are  more  sure  and  deadly,  as  from  an  agent  seemingly 
passive  and  tmassuming."  The  hopes  of  theKeviewer  and  the  fears 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  we  take  to  be  equally  unfounded.  Courts  are  com- 
posed of  men,  liable  to  the  same  impulses  as  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. And  whenever  it  shall  please  Providence  to  let  us  alone 
because  we  be  joined  to  onr  idols,  and  vice  and  corruption  shall  be  the 
characteristic H  of  the  nation,  judges  will  not  have  escaped  the  conta- 
gion ;  or  if  they  should,  they  would  present  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  vice  and  the  passions  of  a  degraded  people. 

Their  fanctions  may,  we  think,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Tucker, 
"  be  compared  to  those  of  some  bridge  which  crosses  and  stems  the 
mountain  stream,  seemly  to  the  eye,  and  entirely  convenient,  so  long 
as  the  current  beneath  keeps  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  ;  but  when 
the  rains  fall,  and  the  waters  are  swollen  to  a  torrent,  this  frail  stincture, 
90  far  from  proving  a  barrier  to  its  fury,  is  one  of  the  first  goodly  fabrics 
that  is  swept  away." 

Let  the  people  keep  the  watch  then ;  let  (hem  encourage  education 
and  good  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  carefully  select  for  all 
public  duties  men  whose  characters  afford  a  guarantee  of  fidelity. 
Let  them  watch  (he  bad,  that  they  do  no  mischief,  and  the  good,  lest 
even  they  forget  the  fountain  of  all  power  and  the  masters  they  serve. 
Let  the  people  but  do  this,  and  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and  all  will 
be  well. 


n,g,t,7.cbyGOOglC 
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ENGLAND    AND    CHINA. 

As  the  difficulties  which  have  spTimg  up  between  England  and 
China,  are  both  inteieBting  and  important,  we  shall  devote  a  poitioD 
of  the  present  number  of  this  Review  to  a  consideration  oi  the  sub- 
ject. Out  design  is  not  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  but  to  furnish,  as  well  as  our  limited  means  of  infomu- 
tion  will  permit,  a  succinct  hislory  of  the  dispute,  from  its  origin  in 
the  illegal  introduction  of  opium  into  the  ports  of  Canton,  by  BritiBh 
merchants,  down  to  the  recent  transmission  of  despatches  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  preparation  for  active  war. 

The  subject  is  full  of  interest  to  the  American  reader.  Whatever  may 
be  the  course  of  events  in  respect  to  the  actual  termination  of  the  contest, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  two  nations  must 
cause  an  important  interruption  of  the  American  trade,  and  lead  either 
to  its  total  suppresaion  hereafter,  or  to  its  very  great  enlu^ement  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  competition.  Whether  the 
Chinese  or  the  English  are  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
plans,  the  effect  in  either  case  will  be  equally  momentoos  upoK  Ame- 
rican interests.  Our  merchants,  therefore,  will  watch  the  issoa  with 
that  care  and  sagacity  which  enables  them  to  cope  with  the  more 
wealthy  traders  of  the  world.  In  another  aspect  the  dispute  is  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  deepest  attention.  For  many  centuries,  the 
greaterpartof  the  Chinese  territory  has  been  closed  from  the  view  of 
mankind.  Of  its  interior  arrangements,  of  its  actual  etient,  of  the 
number  of  its  population,  of  the  condition  of  its  trade,  of  the  natnre  of 
its  institutions,  of  its  mechanical  improvements,  of  its  social  and  do- 
mestic economy,  of  its  police,  its  moral  codes,  its  religion,  very  little 
is  known  beyond  what  has  been  casually  gleaned  by  incompetent 
persons,  permitted  for  short  seasons  to  approach  its  coasts.  A  pro- 
found darkness  has  rested  for  ages  over  all  that  portion  of  its  hisWry, 
which  it  would  be  curious  and  desirable  to  investigate.  Wrai^wd  in 
their  own  notions  of  peculiar  superiority,  bigoted,  intolerant,  inGommu- 
nicative,  and  selfish,  the  Chinese  have  kept  apart  from  the  people  of  the 
world,  have  resiBl«d  the  power  of  civilization  spreading  itself  so  effec- 
tually through  all  other  nations,  and  proved  impenetrable  even  to 
Christianity,  that  has  pierced  all  the  abodes  of  man,  and  shed  its  light 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  human  habitation.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  if,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  this  solemn  seclusion  is  des- 
tilted  to  be  broken,  it  must  be  by  the  force  of  foreign  arms.  The 
time  has  probably  come  to  rend  asunder  by  violence  the  veil  which 
neither  the  influence  of  commerce  nor  religion  could  prevail  in  draw- 
ing aside ;  in  which  evrat  a  Gountry  suppoasd  lo  number  about  duee 
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hnudied  millMNis  of  sonla  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  igaild,  and  incor- 
porated for  the  first  time  into  the  cowniinitf  of  nationi. 

The  exiating  distuifoances  have  had  their  rise  in  the  traffic  io  opium 
canied  on  by  the  foreign  merchants,  chiefly  British,  residing  at  Can- 
ton and  Macao.  It  is  not  a  century  since  this  trade  began,  in  the 
pft^Mieal  of  Colonel  Wataon,  an  officer  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  the  taste  for  the  drug  rapidly  spreading  ia  China,  should 
be  turned  into  a  bouicb  of  commercial  Tevenue.  Frevioualy  to  the 
year  1767,  the  whole  anunal  import  of  opium  into  China,  allowed 
entry  as  s  medicine  subject  to  the  small  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  chests.  DuHng  that  year,  the  number 
of  chests  increased  to  one  thousand,  at  which  number  the  importation 
remained  stationary,  for  several  succeeding  years..  As  the  East  India 
Company  were  in  the  exclusive  posaession  of  the  whole  trade  with 
the  eastern  nations,  they  did  not  at  that  time  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  divert  their  capital  from  the  other  more  lucnUive  employments 
which  the  monopoly  had  provided.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  serious  inroads  were  made  upon  the  business  of  the 
Company  through  the  competition  of  individual  traders  invited  thither 
by  the  large  profits  of  eastern  commerce.  To  supply  the  deficiency 
which  this  falling  ofi*  of  their  trade  occasioned,  they  resorted  to  the 
traffic  which  they  had  so  long  neglected,  but  of  the  prospective  im- 
ponanceofwhicbtheywereoowbeginningtobeapprised.  Amoreex- 
tended  cultivation  of  the  poppy  within  the  British  dominions  in  India 
was  immediately  midertaken,  large  tracts  of  land  were  devoted  to  its 
{Hodnction,  and  means  and  facilities  for  shipping  it  to  the  Chinese 
ma^ets  were  industriously  established.  Some  idea  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  production  may  be  obtained  from  ihe  following  tables, 
which  are  compiled  from  "  Martin's  Statistics  of  the  Colonies  of  die 
British  Empire,"  quoted  in  the  Chinese  Repository.  It  ia  a  state- 
ment of  the  sales  of  opium  made  at  Calcutta  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, from  1600  to  the  year  1837. 

Chests.  Sicca  Rupees. 

In   1800     they  sold      4,054      valued  at      3,142,591 
1810  "  4,561  "  8,070,935 

1820  "  4,006  «  8,855,603 

1830  "  8,778  "  1 1,255,767 

1835  "  18,977  "  13,215,464 

1837  "  16,916  "  25,395,300 

T^ifig  the  Sicca  Rupee  at  forty-fire  cents  of  our  currency,  which 
is  its  lowest  vdne,  the  opium  sold  in  1837  would  amount  to  nearly 
twelve  mitlions  of  dollars. 

This  growing  consmnption  of  the  drug  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
a  series  of  desDuctive  and  terrible  effects.  It  soon  came  into  use 
among  the  people  as  an  article  of  daily  necessity.  Thousands  were 
becoming  victims  to  the  tatal  intoxication  which  it  produces,  and  t 
hoM  of  frighdnl  diMSMS,  before  unknown,  were  ajveadingdeKriattoiisI'^ 
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and  death  throsgltout  the  empire.  So  rapid  had  been  its  conqueeta 
that  the  Emperoi,  as  eaily  as  1797,  issnsd  ti  solenm  edict  a^tunat  the 
fntthat  importation  of  it,  threatening  those  who  ahould  be  discorered 
smoking  it  with  the  pillory  and  bamboo,  and  the  selleis  and  araug- 
gleis  of  it  with  the  penalties  of  perpetnal  imprisonment  and  death. 
This  edict  was  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  hia  dominions,  and  the  in- 
ferior officera  strictly  enjoined  to  put  it  in  instant  oxecntion  upon  who- 
ever should  be  found  to  offend.  But  the  authorities,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  bribes  thrust  into  iheii  hands  by  the  merchants,  were  loz  in 
the  dischuge  of  their  duties,  and  the  importation  continaed  in  as  great 
and  even  greater  qaantities  than  before.  This  was  followed  by  other 
imperial  edicts,  couched  in  language  still  more  serore,  but  which 
proved  quite  as  ineffectual  in  curbing  the  traffic,  as  the  first  order. 
Not  a  few  of  the  Chinese,  taken  in  the  act  either  of  smuggling  or  of 
vending  the  interdicted  commodity,  were  publicly  executed  with  all 
the  horrible  accompaniments  of  punishment  in  which  the  criminal 
laws  of  China  are  fruitful,  but  without  in  the  least  restricting  the  illi- 
cit trade.  Edict  followed  edict,  in  rapid  snccession,  each  breathing 
fiercer  threatenings  than  the  last,  but  so  far  from  diminishing  they 
only  stimulated  the  ingemiity  and  industry  with  which  the  cCTtrSibaiid 
drug  was  forced  into  more  extensive  circulation.  That  these  rsrions 
edicts  were  sufficiently  earnest  and  direct,  that  issued  in  1833  may 
answer  as  a  specimen.     It  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Lat  ths  bajren  and  unoken  of  ii[nQm  bs  pmiiAad  with  ooe  hoDdred  blows,  and 
condgmtMd  to  wear  the  modsn  cdlai  far  two  mimtlu.  Tban  lat  tb«D  daclue  ths 
■eiiec'tnanM,  that  ha  marba  Miaod  aod  pimiahed  with  dsalh,  and  mdafaalt  of  bi* 
dUcoTeiisg  the  Tandar,  let  tha  amoket  b*  again  puniahed  with  one  hondred  blmn, 
and  thiee  jean  banUhaieDt,  aa  being  an  aecon^Iics.  Let  maudarim  and  their  it- 
pandenta,  wbo  baj  and  amoks  <^ium,  be  pimiihed  one  degree  moie  tsTeralj  than 
olhara ;  and  let  gOTenion  or  proTincei  be  reqairad  to  gne  lecaritj  that  there  an 
BeopiDiii  •moken  nndn  thaii  jaiiadiction,  and  let  a  joJnt  memonal  be  mdI  inie- 
pnaaaEing  tha  conduct  of  ^oaa  officeta  wbo  have  coonirad  at  the  pisctice," 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  the  East  India  Company's 
monthly  having  tenninated,  the  place  of  their  siqiercargoes,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  business,  was  supjdied  by  the  appointment  of 
■nperinteodenis  of  the  British  trade.  A  commission  was  issued  to 
Lord  N^er,  with  Messrs.  Plowden  snd  Davis,  in  December  of  1 833, 
authorizing  them  to  carry  on  the  usual  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  acoomp&nied  by  the  foUowiug  instructions : 

"  And  wi  do  fotthar  cominand  and  lequira  joa,  in  the  general  diacharge  of  jonr 
datia*  aa  toch  aapamtendanti,  to  ahataiti  fi«ni  and  avoid  all  aacb  eondnct,  la^cuage, 
and  demeanoi  ai  might  needlaialf  eicits  jaalooa;  oi  diatmal  among  the  inhabitanta 
of  China  or  the  officers  of  the  Chineaa  goremment,  or  as  might  neceaaaiilj  iititale 
tha  feelinga  or  rerolt  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  the  Chineae  people  or  goreln- 
mmtt;  aod  that  ^ou  do  studf,  by  all  pnctical  methods,  to  maintain  a  good  and 
jnandlj  andaratanding,  both  with  the  officera,  cinl  and  militai7,  and  with  ths  inhsbi- 
Unla  of  China,  with  whooi  joa  ma;  be  broogfat  into  intarcoone  oi  commonicatioa." 

With  the  Spirit  of  these  instructions,  Lord  Naper  manifested  no 
inclination  to  comply,  and  it  wu  not  long  beCore  he  recMved  further 
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jnatnictimis  bom  Lewd  PalmeTatoD,  which  soon  bronj^t  him  in  con- 
flict with  the  Chinese  authorities.  These  " furfliei  iuatnictionB" 
supplementary  to  those  of  die  ro^al  comimssion,  directed  the  auperin- 
t^dent  to  "  aoDoimce  his  arrival  in  Ctmlon  b^  a  letter  to  the  Vicero;r," 
which  was  an  opeo  violation  of  the  rules  established  in  respect  to  the 
trade  to  Canton.  No  foreigner  ii  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  rivet 
until  he  has  received  an  authentic  passport,  or  chop,-  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  no  official  paper  can  be  sent  to  the  Viceroy 
except  through  the  hands  of  the  Hong  merchants,  who  aie  a  body  of  Ii-* 
censed  tradeta,  with  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  external  cunmerce 
of  the  nation  is  conducted. 

On  the  15th  of  Jnly,  1834,  Lord  Napier  arrived  in  Macao  Roads, 
from  whence  he  set  sail  for  Canton  on  the  23d.  A  letter  announcing 
his  arrival  was  carried  to  the  city  gates  by  Mr.  AsteU,  who  was 
ordered  "  to  deliver  it  to  a  mandarin,  and  avoid  any  comnnmicUioa 
through  the  Hong  merchants."  This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding 
was  of  course  resisted  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  On  the  27th  ^ 
July,  an  edict  &om  the  Governor  of  Canton  to  the  Hong  merchants, 
commanded  them  to  require  Lord  Napier  to  go  back  to  Macao,  and 
conform  to  the  established  forms  of  the  Canton  trade  by  transmitting 
his  commimication  through  the  usual  channel.  Lord  Napier  obsti- 
natety  reAised  to  do  this,  and  the  Governor  of  Canton  threatened, 
should  he  persist  in  his  refusal,  to  stop  the  Briiiah  trade  altoge- 
ther. On  the  26th  of  August  Lord  Napier,  in  retaliation,  posted  a 
placard  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  charging  the  mandarins  with 
folsehood,  and  denouncing  "the  ignorance  and  obstinacy"  of  the 
Viceroy.  The  Governor  was  greasy  incensed  by  so  daring  a  piece 
of  insolence,  and  on  the  2d  of  September,  sent  forth  an  edict,  confirm- 
ing the  stoppage  of  the  trade  from  the  16th  of  August.  All  negotia- 
tions, relating  to  the  opening  of  the  trade',  unaccompanied  by  the 
condition  that  Lord  N^ier  should  leave  Canton,  having  failed,  his 
lordship  and  snite  embalmed  for  Macao,  on  the  24th  of  September. 
This  was  the  first  serious  dispute  that  had  arisen  between  the  two 
parties,  and  w,e  refer  to  it  now,  although  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  present  difficulties,  becanse  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  great 
influence  in  exasperating  the  Chinese  anthoritieB  against  the  British 
nation  generally. 

Under  the  superintendents  succeeding  Lord  Napier,  through  the 
adoption  of  a  conciliating  course,  the  trade  was  shortly  after  restored. 
.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1836,  Captain  Elliott,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, was  commissioned  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
About  the  time  of  his  apoinOnent,  a  controversy  which  had  arisen,  as 
to  the  inropriety  of  allowing  the  importation  of  opium,  was  strongly 
interesting  several  of  the  higher  Chinese  authorities.  The  Emperor 
hinweU',  mged  by  a  view  of  the  tenibie  consequences  inseparable 
from  its  use,  had  determined  to  put  sn  end  to  the  traffic.  It  was  re- . 
commended,  however,  by  the  Govemoi  and  Lieutenant  Governor  ^" 
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CsnUm  that  on  sccoimt  of  the  immense  TeTennes  bronght  into  the 
treamny,  the  trade  should  be  legalized.  In  a  report  made  upon  the 
auhjeci,  they  set  ibnh  that  the  traffic  had  increaaed  in  spite  of  all 
probibitianB,  that  it  had  drained  the  empire  of  the  Sycee  silver,  and 
that  it  would  be  adnaable  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  drug,  with  the 
conditions  that  it  should  be  exchanged  in  barter,  and  not  paid  for  in 
money.     It  says  : 

"  If  thi*  plu  bo  fiithTaElj  and  Tigonnmly  earned  into  (fleet,  the  teni  of  milliinu 
*af  ptecioai  moDeif  which  new  uuiDiUy  gc  oat  of  the  unpire  wilt  be  Mrad,  the  mndcs 
of  the  (tieam  wiU  bs  purified,  and  the  itieam  ilielf  maj  be  erentniU]'  Kayed.  Tie 
uuoont  of  dutiee  being  len  onsioai  than  what  ia  paid  in  bribea,  [raiwgrea*i«D>  of  tha 
Teveniie  Uwi  will  ceaie  of  ifaeattelTsi ;  the  piennt  eril  pnuticei  of  tnunpoiting 
eontnband  goodi  bj  deceit  and  violence  will  be  aappreesed  without  sflbtt ;  the  nnm- 
bote**  quanrsU  and  litigattooe  now  ariiing  Ibeiefrom  at  Canton,  together  with  the 
ciiiaaa  of  worthleH  vagnnti,  will  be  dinhiiahed.  Moreover,  if  the  Govemmentaf 
offieen,  the  literati,  and  the  nilitarf,  be  >tiU  reatninfld  bj  legnlatione,  and  not  mf- 
fered  to  mhgJe  the  dmg ;  ud  if  oSenden  among  theae  claeiei  be  immediately  dii- 
miiaed  from  the  poblic  letvice,  while  thoie  of  tbe  people  who  purchaie  the  drag 
and  amoke  it,  vt  not  it  all  interfered  with,  all  will  plainly  eae  that  thoie  who  in- 
dtdge  their  depnved  tppetitei  aia  the  vietinu  of  theii  own  aelf-«aciificing  IbDj,  per- 
emu  incapable  of  raokiiig  among  tbe  npped  and  tMlted  men  of  diatioction  and 
Uaming;  Mtdif  in  thie  way  shame  be  ance  ratued,  ■tretiiiooi  eienion  and  Mltim- 
proremeut  will  ba  Iha  remit — foi  the  prineiplia  of  reform  are  foondsd  on  ahaina  and 
reatorae.  Nor,  aa  it  ii  tnily  said  in  the  original  memoriil,  will  the  dignity  of  govem- 
ment  ba  at  all  lowered  by  &»  proposed  naaiure.  Sboukt  your  Majesty  aanctiOK 
the  rqiMl,  it  win  in  traih  be  attended  with  advantage  both  to  the  aini^emients  of 
the  Oovemment  and  tbe  well-being  of  the  people." 

It  recommended  also  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China. 

The  memorial  of  Heu-Naet«e,  an  experienced  functionary,  to  the 
En^rot  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  chief  consideratian  in  it  is  the 
effect  of  opium  amaggling  on  the  cmrency : 

"  Always  in  times  paat,  a  ttel  of  pore  eUvei  eichaoged  for  naatly  abont  1,000 
coined  each,  bat  of  Isle  year*  the  aama  anm  baa  borne  the  value  of  1,300  «  1,300 
caab;  ihni  the  price  of  silver  riMs  bot  dooa  not  iklL  Id  the  salt  agaaey,  the  price 
of  salt  is  paid  in  cash,  while  Uie  dnlias  are  paid  in  silver ;  now  the  salt  merchanta 
have  all  liecome  bvolved,  and  the  extsting  aute  of  the  salt  trade  in  every  province 
ia  abject  in  the  extreme.  How  ie  this  occasioirad  bat  by  the  onnoticed  ooxing  out 
of  ailver  1  If  the  easily  exhaustible  storaa  of  the  central  spring  go  to  fill  up  the  wids 
fathomlaaa  golf  of  the  outer  aaaa,  gradually  pouring  thsnuelvaa  out  from  day  today, 
and  from  month  to  month,  we  shall  shortly  bs  redoced  to  ■  atate  of  which  I  cannot. 

Councillor  Choo-Tstin  took  opposite  views,  and  after  commenting 
upon  the  effects  of  the  trade  in  exhausting  the  nation  of  its  silver, 
dwelt  at  large  upon  the  misery  and  degradation  which  was  spreading 
through  China  by  means  of  the  increasing  consumpticw  of  the  drug. 
Hew-Ren,  subcensor  over  the  military  department,  sustained  the 
views  of  Choo-Tsun,  in  a  long  and  well-reasoned  memorial,  which  set 
fonh  with  peculiar  vividness  and  power  the  necessity  of  an  impeTatire 
prohibition.  All  the  while,  the  traffic,  countenanced  by  the  local 
authorities,  whose  connivance  was  purchased  by  the  payment  of 
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seTenty-fire  dolkrs  for  sny  cheat  amuggled  into  the  empire,  was  daily 
becomidg  more  extenaire,  ao  that  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  summet 
of  1 B38,  it  had  gronn  so  great,  that  there  were  at  Cauton  no  leas  tbaa 
fifty  ihousaad  chests  of  opium,  worth  about  twenty '6ve  miUions  of  dol- 
lars, ready  for  the  market.  Sonib  attempts  to  suppreaa  it,  by  the  exe< 
culion  of  one  or  two  of  the  offenders,  were  made  at  several  times 
during  the  year,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  effectual.  The  arrival 
of  High  Commissioner  Lin  at  the  port  of  Canton,  with  [denipoteutiaty  ^ 
powers  from  the  Emperor  to  root  out  the  trade  at  all  hazards,  waa 
the  first  slep  in  an  efficient  reform.  On  the  10th  of  Much,  1839« 
Lin  commenced  his  operations,  by  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
actual  stale  of  the  traffic.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  two  iroperi*! 
edicts  were  isaaed,  the  one  addressed  to  the  Hong  merchanta,  and 
the  other  to  the  foreigners  of  all  nations.  In  the  former,  afier  re- 
minding  the  Hong  merchants,  that  by  the  lawof  1836,  they  n^ere  held 
responsible  "  foi  ^e  ascertainment  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  any 
foreign  vessel  imports  opium,"  he  severely  censured  them  for  having, 
in  numberless  iostancea,  given  bonds  to  vessels  known  to  be  engaged 
in  the  nefarious  traffic.  In  concluaion,  he  commanded  a  surrender  of 
all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  and  that  the  Hong  mer- 
chanta should  procure  bonda  for  carrying  the  order  into  effect  within 
three  days.  In  the  edict  to  the  foreigners,  a  promise  was  given  that  thfl 
trade  should  be  continued  to  all  who  should  instantly  comply  with  tho 
requisitions,  while  on  the  other  hand  pimishment  was  menaced  against 
those  who  should  in  any  way  attempt  to  conceal  their  opium,  or  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  decree.  Hard  upon  these,  came  another  decree  or- 
dering that  all  foreigners  should  be  detained  in  Canton,  until  the  de- 
livery of  the  opium  should  be  completed.  The  factories  of  the  foreign 
merchants  were  surrounded  by  troops,  and  all  intercourse  between 
Whampoa  and  Canton  prohibited.  By  these  vigorous  proceedings  the 
greatest  consternation  and  excitement  were  produced  among  the  re- 
sident merchants;  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  March,  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  assembled,  in  which 
it  was  determioed  that  some  portion  of  the  opium  which  they  held 
should  be  delivered  up  as  a  propitiation  to  the  wrath  of  the  High 
CommiBsioner.  Aocordingly  about  one  thousand  chests  were  offered 
to  the  Commissioner  for  that  purpose.  But  with  this  qnanliiy,  he  de- 
clared himself  by  no  means  aatisfied,  and  orders  were  returned  to  the 
merchanta,  peremptorily  commanding  them  to  surrendei  all  the  opium 
in  ibeir  possess  ion. 

Captain  Elliott,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Macao,  hearing  of  these 
determined  proceedings,  addreaaed  a  circular  to  the  British  subjects, 
staling  that  the  fqrcible  detention  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Canton, 
and  other  nrgentreasons  had  induced  hira  to  withdraw  all  confidence 
from  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  ha  should,  therefore,  require  all  the 
British  ships  in  the  outer  aachonjes,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Hong,  |^ 
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Kong,  and  place  themselves  in  a.  posture  for  defence.  On  tbe  23d 
of  ihe  same  month,  another  notice  was  issued,  isfonning  the  British 
subjects,  that  passports  would  be  demanded  fot  all  such  as  desired  to 
proceed  outside,  and  enjoining  ihem  to  make  preparations  for  send- 
ing alt  their  property  on  board  of  the  British  vessels,  to  be  convejed 
to  Macao.  Captain  Elliott  then  went  to  Canton,  which  place  lie 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  24tlL  No  sooner  had  he  arrired  than 
meaaures  were  taken  by  the  Chinese,  to  make  sure  of  his  detention. 
Alt  the  natives  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  factories,  the  avennes 
to  the  public  square  were  cloaed  andguarded,  lines  of  boats  filled  with 
aimed  men  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  factories,  and  soldiers  were 
stationed  at  every  convenient  position,  to  prevent  the  ingress  or  egress 
of  all  sack  as  were  not  authorized  by  the  authoiitieB.  On  the  26th 
another  proclamation  for  the  deUvery  of  the  opium  was  published  by 
the  Imperial  Commissioner.  In  thia  he  assigns  "  four  reasons  "  why 
the  foreigners  should  comply  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  EmpeK», 
or  the  established  regulations  of  (bp  government.  As  these  are 
curious  in  themselves,  and  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  CraDmiaaioner 
proceeded,  we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  his  argument  Under  the 
first  head,  he  says — "  You  ought  to  make  haste  to  deliver  it  op,  I^ 
virtue  of  that  reason  which  heaven  hath  implanted  in  all  of  ns.  I 
find  that  during  the  last  several  tens  of  years,  (he  money  out  of  whicb 
you  have  duped  our  people,  by  means  of  your  destructive  drug,  amoimU 
to,  I  know  not  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  myriads !  Thus  whila 
you  have  been  scheming  for  private  advantage,  with  minds  solely  bent 
on  profit,  our  people  have  been  wasting  their  substance  and  loeing 
their  lives,  and  if  the  reason  of  heaven  be  just,  think  you  thU  then 
mil  be  no  retribution  ?  If  ye  will  now  repent,  and  deliver  vp  your 
opium,by  a  well  limed  repentance,  ye  may  avert  judgment  and  calami- 
ties. If  not,  your  wickedness  being  greater,  its  consequences  will 
fall  more  fearfully  upon  you.  Ye  are  distant  from  your  homes  many 
thousands  of  miles,  your  ships  cross  a  vast  and  tracklees  ocean  ;  they 
are  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  nging 
storms — to  the  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  monsters  of  the  deep 
— and  amid  such  perila,  fear  ye  not  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
heaven  T  Our  great  Emperor,  actuated  by  the  exalted  virtne  of 
heaven  itself,  wishes  to  cut  off  thia  deluge  of  opium,  which  is  the 
plainest  proof  that  such  is  the  intention  of  heaven.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  traffic  on  which  heaven  looks  with  disgust,  and  who  is  he  that  will 
oppose  his  will?"  Under  the  aecond  head  he  argued  that  the  c^inm 
should  be  delivered  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  "for," 
he  sdds,  "  our  Emperor  looks  upon  the  opium  trade  with  the  most  tn- 
tenae  loathing,  and  bums  to  have  it  cut  off  for  ever,  so  that  not  only  be 
who  sells  it  is  adjudged  to  death,  but  he  who  does  no  more  thrtn  smoke 
if  must  also  tmdergo  the  same  penalty  of  the  law.  Now,  try  and  re- 
flect one  moment.    If  ye  did  not  bring  this  opium  to  China,  how 
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■Innild  the  peojde  of  out  inner  land  be  able  either  to  ull  or  to  smdis 
it  I  The  livea  of  onr  own  people,  which  are  foTfeited  to  the  Uws, 
aie  taken  from  ihem  by  fom  nniighteouB  procedure.  Then  what 
reason  is  there  that  the  lives  of  onr  people  shonld  be  thoa  aacrificed, 
and  that  ye  alone  should  escape  the  awful  penally?  Now  I,  the 
High  Commianoner,  looking  up  the  great  Emperor,  uid  feelin^in  my 
own  penon  his  sacred  desire  to  love  and  cherish  the  men  from  afar, 
do  mercifully  spare  yoor  Urea.  I  wish  nothing  more  than  that  ye 
deliver  op  all  the  opium  yon  have  got,  and  forthwith  write  out  a  duly 
prepared  bond,  to  the  effect  that  yon  will  never  henceforth  bring  more 
ojHum  to  China,  and  should  you  bring  it,  agreeing  that  the  cargo  be 
confiscated,  and  the  people  who  bring  it  but  to  death.  This  is  par- 
doning what  is  past,  and  taking  preventive  mesaures  against  the  fu- 
ture." "  Upon  former  occaaions,"  he  coutinneB  in  another  place, "  we 
have  condemned  foreigners  to  death,  in  case  of  having  killed  osr 
people.  Now  think  for  a  little.  Depriving  an  individual  of  his  lid 
ia  a  Clime  committed  in  a  moment,  and  still  the  perpetrator  of  it  must 
fbrfeit  his  own  life  in  return.  But  he  who  sells  c^um,  has  laid  a  plot 
to  swindle  a  man  out  of  his  money,  as  well  aa  to  deprive  him  of  bis 
life ;  and  bow  can  any  one  aay  that  it  ia  only  a  aingle  individual,  or  a 
single  family,  that  the  opium  seller  thua  dupes,  and  entangles  in  de- 
Mmction !  And  for  a  crime  of  this  magnitude,  ought  one  to  die,  or 
not  to  die  T  And  still  will  ye  reliise  to  deliver  up  your  opium  ?  Which 
ia  the  way  to  preserve  your  lives  ?  0,  ye  foreigners,  do  ye  deeply 
ponder  upon  this."  As  a  third  reason,  he  says — "  You  ought  to  make 
immediate  delivery  of  this  opium,  by  reason  of  your  interest  and  your 
feeling*  as  men.  You  come  to  this  market  of  Canton  to  trade.  You 
profit  thereby  full  threefold.  Every  article  of  commerce  that  you 
bring  with  you,  no  matter  whether  it  be  coarse  or  fine,  in  whole  pieces 
or  insmallgthereisDotoneiotaof  it  that  is  not  sold  off  and  consumed; 
and  of  the  produce  of  our  country,  whether  it  be  for  feeding  you,  foo- 
dothing  yon,  for  any  kind  of  use,  or  merely  for  sale,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  do  not  permit  you  to  take  away  wilh  you,  so  that  you  not  only 
reap  the  profit  of  the  inner  land,  by  the  goods  which  yon  bring,  but  1^ 
means  of  what  you  carry  away  you  gather  gold  from  every  country  to 
which  you  transport  it." 

And  fonr^y,  he  concludes,  "  that  the  opium  should  be  delivered  np 
by  reaeon  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,"  under  which  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  make  an  earnest  and  strcmg  sfipeal  to  the  honor  of  the  foreign- 
ers, and  the  oUigations  which  they  must  feel  to  be  incumbent  on  them 
in  the  pecnliai  relations  T^hich  they  had  long  sustained. 

The  efiect  of  this  reason^le  argument  was  to  soften  the  wrath  of 
the  Bri^h  Superintendent,  for  on  the  27th  he  issued  another  notice 
to  the  British  subjects,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  yield  the  opimn 
remalsdng  in  their  possession.  He  said ;  "  Now  f,  the  said  Chief 
SifieritttMideBt,  dns  ooiutrained  by  paranotmt  motives  atfMtiDf  die 
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isfety  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  all  the  foreigners  here  present  in 
Canton,  and  by  other  very  weighty  csiues,  do  hereby,  in  the  nanie 
sad  on  the  behalf  of  her  majesty's  goveromeot,  enjoin  and  require  all 
her  majesty's  subjects  now  present  in  Canton,  forthwith  to  make  a 
surrender  to  me,  for  the  service  of  her  said  majesty's  government,  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  government  of  China,  of  all  the  opinm  under 
their  respective  control,  and  to  hold  the  British  ships  and  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  opium,  subject  to  my  immediate  direction,  and 
to  forward  me  without  delay  a  sealed  list  of  oil  the  British  owned 
opium  in  their  respective  possession.  And  I,  the  said  Chief  Snperiih- 
tendent,  do  now,  in  the  most  full  and  unreservod  manner,  hold  myself 
responsible  for  and  on  behalf  of  her  Britaonic  majesty's  govemmeai, 
to  all  and  each  of  her  majesty's  subjects  amrendering  the  Britiab 
owned  opium  into  my  hands  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  gtK 
vemment."  This  injunction  was  promptly  complied  with,  by  th* 
merchants  agreeing  to  the  surrender  of  about  twenty  thousand  chests 
of  opium,  worth,  st  cost  prices,  nearly  twelve  millions  of  d(4lBis.  U 
was  sometime,  however,  in  consequence  of  delays  incident  to  nego- 
tiations of  this  sort,  before  the  agreement  was  fully  carried  into  eSett~ 
Meanwhile  the  merchants  detained  at  the  factories  were  permitted  t« 
depart  for  Macao,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  most 
deeply  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  who  were  held  as  hostages  imtil  the 
•urrender  of  opium  should  be  completed,  which  was  ioav  on  the  2t8* 
of  May.  On  the  17lh  of  June,  it  was  publicly  burned ;  and  the  Enk- 
peror  was  pleased  to  signify  his  approbation  of  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  by  Commissioner  Lin,  in  appointing  him  to  the  second 
dignity  in  the  empire,  the  government  of  the  Three  Keang. 

But  before  the  trade  coidd  be  resumed  it  became  necessary  to  exo~ 
cute  a  bcmd  that  any  ship  trading  with  Canloa,  after  a  prescribed  lime, 
if  fotmd  carrying  opium,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  empire,  and  the 
offenders  given  up  to  suffer  the  severest  penalties.  Several  English 
merchants  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  the  bond,  Elliott  in- 
■tantly  issued  a  notice,  requiring  that  they  should  not  do  so,  because 
it  would  confer  too  great  a  power  on  the  Chinese  authorities  in  th« 
search  of  En^ish  vessels.  He  enjoined  at  the  same  time  thai  Bri- 
tish ships  should  not  enter  within  the  Bogue  or  Bocca  Tigris,  imtil 
ihe  condition  of  affairs  should  render  further  naviga^on  more  secure. 
At  the  same  time  he  imdeitook  to  negotiate  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
trade,  on  a  fairer  footing,  or  on  terms  with  which  he  should  feel  at 
Uberty  to  comply.  But  while  the  correspondence  was  pending,  a 
party  of  British  sailors,  having  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  on  the  7th  of 
Jnly,  uid  in  a  drunken  frolic  maltreated  several  of  the  natives,  leaving 
one  person,  Lin  Weifaee,  so  severely  bruised  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  he  died,  the  negotiations  were  peremptorily  broken  off.  A 
demand  followed  immediately  for  the  delivery  of  die  persons  who 
verp  implicated  in  the  ootrage.    Ciimiiul  proceedings  wore  insti- 
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nuad  by  Elliott  oa  boud  of  ono  of  the  Biitisb  men-of-war,  vith  a 
▼iew  to  Hm  discorary  of  the  criminal,  but  without  success,  and  infor- 
matioa  was  sent  to  the  Commissioner  to  that  effect,  that  after  the 
most  diligent  search  the  mivderer  of  Lin  Weihee  could  not  be  found. 
'With  this  reply  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  again  urged  upon  Elliott 
that  the  offender  must  be  delivered  up  to  be  dealt  with  sf^er  the  Chinese 
&ahion.  Elliott  replied  aa  before,  and  the  Commissioner  thereupoa, 
0D  the  15th  of  Auguit,  issued  a  decree  that  no  food  should  be  supplied 
U  the  English  at  Macao  or  any  other  station,  and  that,  all  the  native 
compcadores  and  persons  assisting  them  should  forthwith  leave  Iheii 
houses  and  ships.  An  edict  of  the  same  tenor  was  posted  at  Macao 
25lh  of  August.     It  proclaimed, 

>*  1.  TtM  KDj  roisign  Tcawl,  wbereia,  throngti  vmt,  opiooi  thM  he  brought  to 
Ihii  place,  milhin  llie  pariod  of  aighlcan  monlhi,  from  the  itU  of  thii  edict,  «hsU 
b«  perniiUed  oa  the  luirendar  of  the  udu,  to  proesed  loWbampoi,  uid  diiposaef 
Iter  other  cirgo. 

"  3.  That  evBTj  foreigner  (no  eipecial  menlkm  made  of  the  EngHih)  who  dull  en- 
deavor to  totradace  opium  into  the  empire,  on  diecovaij  being  made,  Bball,  i(  he 
fa*  the  priDcipal,  be  munediaulj  deeapiuted ;  if  onlj  an  abettor,  *baU  be  im tantl; 
aeaienced  to  itnngnlauon. 

"  9.  That  ereiT  reitsl  ii  allowed  to  proceed  immediEtel;  up  to  Whampoa,  in  oi^ 
der  to  diechiTge  her  cargo. 

"  4.  Th*t  iDcb  Tcneli  ai  are  not  proceeding  to  Whampoa  mnat  relom  fonhnhk 
to  their  eounliy,  leit  ollerior  maaaDrea  be  adopted  agunit  them.  (In  ihia  alao  do 
•fecial  mention  >■  made  of  the  Engliih. ) 

"  b.  That  if  the  nmrdstsr  of  the  Cbineae,  Lin  Wsibee,  be  immediately  deliTered 
up,  well  and  good ;  but  if  not,  all  Ihe  foreignen  ihull  be  inrolved  in  lbs  offence." 

Of  these  events  the  British  merchants,  in  their  memorial  to  Lord 
Pslmersion,  dated  at  Hong  Kong  Bay,  Sept.  7th,  say  : — "  After  a  re- 
sidence of  three  months  in  Macao,  your  memonaliats  have  been  com- 
mlled  suddenly  to  abandon  that- settlement  and  seek  refuge  on  board 
their  ships,  in  consequence  of  menacing  preparations  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  and  edicts  ordering  the  departure  of  British  subjects, 
on  pain  of  severe  punishment ;  at  the  same  time  holding  us  responsi- 
ble with  our  lives  for  the  surrender  of  an  individual  to  suffer  death,  in 
aatisfaction  of  the  alleged  murder  of  a  native  in  an  accidental  afiray 
with  some  British  and  American  seamen  a  few  weeks  since,  at  the 
anchorage  of  Hong  Kong. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent  has  been  unable,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation to  the  forms  of  British  law,  to  fix  such  charge  of  murder 
on  any  British  subject 

"  Without  any  charge  whatever  against  your  memorialists,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  from  the  High  Commissioner,  in  connexion  with 
the  ostensible  cause  of  oar  actual  expulsion  from  Macao,  we  were, 
fint  deprived  of  our  servants  and  supplies  of  food,  and  then  compell* 
ed  to  abandon  our  dwellings,  without  previous  preparatiou,  and  in  the 
posseasioQ  of  means  barely  adei^uate  for  the  removal  of  our  books. 
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papen,  and  articles  of  imnwdiata  nse  and  necessity,  under  circim- 
aUnces  InTolving  much  crael  privation  to  families  and  inTalida." 

Elliott  not  deeming  it  safe  to  remain  at  Macao,  embariied  on  the  21st 
with  all  the  British  residents  on  board  of  aroall  resseb  in  conroy  of 
one  of  her  majesty's  ships,  and  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Hmg  Kong. 
Usable  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the  severe  regulations  of  the  ChineaB, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  he  declared,  through  Captain  Smith  of  H. 
B.  M.'s  ship  Volage,  the  port  of  Canton  in  a  state  of  blockade.  la 
tbe  despatch  to  Xxird  PalmerstcHi ,  dated  September  35th,  Elliott  excuses 
this  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  English 
armed  schooner  had  led  him  to  believe  that  a  number  of  Englishmen 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chineae.  WhateTsr  mi^t  have  been 
the  imtQediate  occasion  of  this  extraordinary  resort  to  blockade,  it  was 
withdrawn  on  the  sixteenth,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  theBtiltsb 
merchants,  who  had  grown  jealous  of  the  Americans  monopoUzmg  the 
whole  trade  with  Canton,  negotiations  were  again  opened  with  a  hope 
that  difficulties  might  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Chinese  con- 
tinued to  insist  that  the  required  bond  should  be  agreed  to,  and  the 
murderer  of  Lin  Weiheebe  surrendered,  with  as  much  persistency  aa 
ever,  up  to  the  SOth  of  October,  when  Elliott  succeeded  in  exacting 
an  agreement  which  contained  stipulalions  to  the  following  effect : 

"Ithu  bean  agreed  between  theii  eicelleDciea  the  Uigb  ComDuninioDer  and 
OoTeraor  OQ  thsooa  lideiand  the  Chief  SupeiimeDdsnt  of  tbeuadaof  Brittih  lub- 
jecte  on  the  other,  that,  nadei  eiiiling  eircum ■!>□<»■  : 

"  1,  The  Biiiish  tc^de  puiy  be  cuiud  on  oQtaida  (ha  Bocci  Tigni,  witboat  tnj 
neceuitj  of  ligntng  the  band  of  caaieat  to  Chineae  legiiJalion,  (to  be  handed  lo 
Cbineae  officers,)  upon  the  coedition  that  the  ehipi  be  lubjected  to  exuniDation. 

"8.  That  the  place  of  reiort  tbtll  be  1Kb  anchorage  between  Amugbny  and 
Chumpee. 

"3.  It  U  fullj  undentood,  that  the  tsmsIb,  whQa  dischaigmg  their  caigoai 
outaide  the  Bogue,  ehall  paj  the  meaauToment  charge  in  the  aaniB  aiannei  aa  if 
thej  went  up  to  Whatnpoa.  The  pilots'  chargei  (hall  olao  be  paid  aa  onud.  Tin 
Unguiat  ahall  be  paid  in  like  manner. 

"4.  The  Tetaet*  proceeding  (0  Amnghoy  will  ttaniport  their  cugoe*  by  roeana 
of  du>p  boala,  and  will  Dndergo  learch  bjr  the  officers," 

This  agreement  had  scarcely  been  entered  into,  when  an  Engliak 
Teasel,  the  "  Thomas  Coutts,"  signed  the  bond  against  which  Elliott  had 
all  along  objected,  entered  the  river,  and  sailed  up  as  far  aa  Whampoa, 
which  is  some  distance  within  the  Bocca  Tigris.  Of  this  incideni 
Elliott,  in  the  home  despatch  of  November  5th,  ssys, 

■■  Since  I  cloaad  my  deepatch  of  October  Slat,  a  different  and  anhappy  torn  of 
afCain  hai  bean  bionghl  about,  and  I  am  griered  to  repwt  tbtl  ihia  •arioae  pablk 
miaehiaf  i*  attribatabl*  to  Ibe  conduct  of  a  Britiah  aobject,  Mr.  Wainsr,  inaitar  of 
tha  abip  ThoQiaa  Coutta.  Upon  hia  uriTml  from  Signapore,  Hr.  Warner  did  not 
■•pair  t*  HoDg  Kong,  hot  dsmaoded  hia  pilot  petmiiaion,  and  proceeded  to  tba 
Bocca  Tigri*,  aigned  the  required  bond  of  conaent  lo  the  new  law),  invotTing  ths 
infliction  of  capital  puniahment  bj  Chincie  forms  of  trial ;  and  ^e  ahip  was  inuoe- 
diately  cairiml  op  to  Whampoa.    It  ia  an  aggnvation  of  Mr.  Wuner'a  heatjr 
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rMpODubililjr,  that  ha  wm  psifbetlT  amn  orthBadnnctd  itiM  of  my  owb  iiag»- 
tiatkw*  with  the  Chineis  GlDnrDiEaDt,  whra  ha  took  ttui  aUp." 

A  different  interpretation  wu,  biwever,  put  upon  the  affur  by  the 
Inpeiial  Commissioner,  who,  supposing  himself  to  have  been  deceived 
by  the  Superintendent,  instantly  broke  off  all  furtlier  treaty,  reiterated 
lua  demand  for  the  slayer  of  Lin  Weibee,  insisted  again  upon  the  r»- 
quirod  bond,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  ordered  them  to  depart  within 
three  days  from  the  coast,  on  pain  of  provoking  the  most  signal  ven- 
geance of  China.  Caplun  Elliott  repaired  Onboard  of  the  Volage, 
and  directed  all  the  British  vessels  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
ChnmpeeBay.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  November,  the  two  ships 
of  war,  tho  Volage  and  Hyacinth,  made  anchor  about  one  mile  below 
Chumpee.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  war-junks  and  fire-ships  had 
been  collected  previously  at  that  station.  Al\er  an  interchsnge'of  notes 
between  the  British  Superintendent  and  the  Chinese  admiral,  in  relaoon 
to  the  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties,  without  result,  the  Chinese  fleet 
weighed  anchor  and  drew  near  the  English  vessels.  Captain  Smith, 
of  the  Votago,  despatched  an  order,  requesting  them  to  retire  to  their 
former  position,  which  was  the  anchoring  ground  to  the  north  of 
Shakock.  The  reply  was  that  Captain  Smith's  request  would  be  ac< 
ceded  to,  as  soon  as  the  murderer  of  Lin  Weihee  should  be  given  up  to 
thepunishmentofChineselaws.  Assuring  them  that  he  hadnoknow- 
ledge  of  the  person  whom  they  sought.  Captain  Smith  made  prepara- 
tions for  forcing  the  squadron  back  to  the  place  they  had  leit.  In 
the  attempt  lo  do  this,  both  parties  were  brought  into  diroct  conflict, 
and  an  action  ensued,  which  in  one  of  the  despatches  of  Elliott  is 
thus  portrayed : 

"  At  about  nooD,  thererore,  tha  lignil  wu  roadfl  to  angi^  and  the  (hip*,  thaa 
Ijiog  bi>T».ta  OQ  Iho  eitreme  rigbt  of  the  Chinue  (brca,  bora  awiy  in  a  hns  ahead 
■od  ela««  order,  having  the  wind  on  the  itarboaid  beam.  Id  thi*  mj,  and  nader 
tisj  nil,  thej  ran  down  the  Chineee  line,  pooriag  in  a  deilnictiTe  fiie.  The  later- 
al direction  o!  the  wind  enabled  the  ebipi  to  perform  the  nme  eTolution  Tiom  the 
oppDiile  extreme  of  the  line,  ranning  Dp  it  igiin  wiib  their  Urboard  broidiidee 
bearing.  The  Chioeee  aniwered  itith  thsir  iceuelonied  ipirit,  but  the  terrible  aU 
fact  of  our  own  fire  wis  aooa  manifeet.  One  war-junk  blew  op  at  about  piatol-ihot 
dtaunce  Iroin  thia  ahip,  a  ahot  probabl;  having  paaaed  thioogh  the  magatine ;  Ihre* 
wore  antik,  and  leveral  othera  ware  obvioual;  waur-logged.  It  ia  an  act  of  jualica 
to  a  brave  man  to  aaj,  that  the  admirBl'i  conduct  wu  wotthj  of  bl>  station.  Hi* 
junk  waa  eiidenll;  belter  armed  aud  numncd  thin  the  other  reiieli  ;  and,  after 
he  had  weighed,  or,  more  probably,  cut,  or  elipped,  ha  bore  up  aod  engaged  her 
Majeaty'i  ahipa  in  handaoma  atyle,  manifeating  a  reeolnlion  of  behavior  honorably 
enhanced  by  the  hopeleaaneet  of  bia  efforla.  In  leaathan  three  quartera  of  an  hour, 
honavei,  he,  and  the  remainder  of  the  aqnadron,  were  ratiiing  in  great  diaCraaa  to 
their  former  anchorage  i  and  aa  it  wa*  not  Cipt.  Smith's  disposition  to  protract 
destructive  hoatUities,  or,  iodeed,  do  more  than  repel  onward  mOTementa,  he  offared 
DO  obattoction  to  their  retreat ;  bnt  diacontinued  the  fire,  and  made  sail  tor  Macao, 
with  the  parpoie  to  cover  tha  embarkation  of  inch  of  her  Majaaty's  aobjacla  a* 
might  BOB  fit  to  retire  ftom  that  place,  and  alio  to  piovide  for  tha  safatv  of  tb» 
■netcbaiit-ahipB."  ,  |  ., 
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la  this  engagement  one  of  the  v&r-jtmke  wu  blown  np,  five  were 
ennk,  and  about  five  hundred,  or  as  other  accounts  have  it,  nine 
hundred  of  the  Chinese  mere  killed.  AAer  the  battle  Elliott  withdrew 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  remained  at  the  laatadncea,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  action  of  the  British  government  in  the  premises.  A  naval 
force  has  been  ordered  to  go  to  his  aid,  and,  so  far  as  we  see,  the 
probability  ia  that  England  uid  China  will  involve  themselves  in  an 
expensive  and  bloody  war. 

Thus  far,  we  have  giftn  a  narrative  of  this  dispute  as  impartial  as 
it  could  be  made  from  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  En^ish  writen, 
and  the  oflicial  despatches  of  the  British  agents.  Various  miirate 
incidents,  calculated  to  exasperate  the  respective  parties,  such  as 
conflicts  and  fist  fights  between  the  private  subjects  of  the  two  nations, 
have  been  purposely  omitted,  because  not  materially  connected  with 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  not  entitled  to  the  digniiy  of  being 
considered  the  actions  of  responsible  persons.  Enough  we  think  is 
presented  to  enable  our  readers  to  imderstand  the  causes  of  exieting 
difficulties,  and  the  actual  position  of  the  dispute.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  have  been  high-handed  and  violent  proceedings  on  both 
sides,  justified  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  by  the  fact  thai 
they  were  an  offended  nation,  but  in  respect  to  the  English,  too  atro- 
cious and  insolent  to  admit  of  any  palliation  or  excuse.  Hoetilities 
are  to  be  deprecated  with  all  the  zeal  that  can  be  summoned  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity.  What  the  power  of  England 
is,  we  know,  and  we  know  too,  that  in  the  Empire  of  China  she  will 
meet  no  puny  or  despicable  foe.  '  The  habitual  tone  of  contempt  in- 
dulged in  by  many  of  the  British  orators  and  journalists  is  not  weD 
put  on ;  nor  does  it  become  them  to  undervalue  the  energies  of  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  most  populous  and  wealthiest  nation  of 
the  world.  A  people  that  could  have  maintained  their  integrity  so 
long  unbroken  must  possess  an  internal  strength  which  it  would  be 
unwiae  to  trifle  with,  and  dangerous  to  arouse.  There  was  force  in 
the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Graham,  made  during  the  debate  oa  Chinese 
affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  described  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  one  inhabited  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings — all  directed  by  the  wiU  of  one  man — all  speaking  one  lan- 
guage— all  governed  by  one  code  of  laws — all  professing  one  religion^ 
all  actuated  by  the  Hame  feelings  of  national  pride  and  prejudice. 
They  date  their  origin,  not  by  centuries,  but  by  tens  of  centuries, 
transmitted  to  them  in  regular  succession,  under  a  pamarchial  govern- 
ment, without  interruption  ;  and  boast  of  education,  of  printing,  of 
civilization,  of  arts,  and  the  conveniences  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  as  enjoyed  by  them  when  Europe  was  still  sunk  in  barbarism, 
and  when  the  light  of  knowledge  was  obscuied  in  the  weslem 
hemisphere. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  not  only  to  their  nomber-^iot  only  with  mud 
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to  Hat  unity  which  u  strength,  bat  I  c&U  attentioii  to  theii  iaunense 
wealth.  They  poweu  aa  annnal  rerenue  of  $50,000,000,  regularly 
coUected-^they  have  oo  debt — they  inhabit  the  largest  and  faiiest 
portion  of  Asia,  in  nearly  one-third  of  that  which  ia  in  the  tn^ical 
climate — they  cultivate  a  moat  fruitful  aoil,  which  ia  watered  by 
the  largest  rivsi,  and  intersected  by  a  canal  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length,  which  ia  one  of  the  ataading  wimders  of  the  world,  and  in 
every  poitioD  of  this  immenae  empire  there  ia  one  unifonnity  of  sya- 
tem — one  jealous  suspicion  of  stnogere,  even,  both  op  the  shores  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  aod  all  the  confines  of  India,  and  the  boundaries  of 
Ara,  T ebet,  and  Nepsul." 


ON  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABORING  PORTION 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY.' 

Is  a  fmnei  number,  about  a  year  ago,  in  a  notice  of  an  admirable 
essay  under  the  title  of  "  Self-Culture,"  a  brief  tribute  was  offered  in 
the  pagea  of  this  work  to  the  noble  apirit  of  democratic  philanth'rt^y 
with  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Chamiing  hare  been  of  late  years 
especially  imbued — and  to  the  value  of  the  contributions  which  have 
proceeded  from  his  great  and  good  mind  towards  that  holy  cause  of  the 
developement  of  the  Democratic  Principle,  in  this  country  and  to  the 
ende  of  the  earth,  which  we  most  devoutly  believe  to  be  identilied 
with  aH  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  Humanity.  It  is  a  duty  that 
we  owe  to  that  cause,  not  to  let  pass  the  occaaion  of* the  publication 
of  the  two  Lectures  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  without  a  special 
commendation  of  them  to  our  readers,  with  a  view  to  the  vridest  pos- 
sible diffusion  of  them  throughout  the  classes  of  society  to  which  diey 
particularly  address  themselves ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  both  pro- 
mote that  object,  and  add  a  portion  of  their  own  interest  and  value  to 
OUT  present  Number,  by  the  quotation  of  liberal  extracts  from  them. 

The  "  Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Portion  of  the  Commtmity" — thisia 
indeed  the  great  social  problem  which  it  is  the  end  and  aimof  our  whole 
Democratic  Civilization  to  work  out.  Ia  comparison  with  this  every 
other  question  which  the  widest  range  and  the  loMest  flight  of  human 
inquiry  can  present — exclusive  of  those  relating  more  directly  to  the 
soul's  own  fdture  immortal  destinies — sinks  into  an  insignificance  that 
seems  utterly  unworthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of  a  thinking  man.  A 
feariiil  and  a  sorrowful  thing  is  it  to  contemplate  the  actual  condition 
of  that  great  mass  of  society  indicated  by  the  expression,  its  "  laboring 
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portion"  as  it  exists  «vea  in  the  most  farored  country — especiaBy  wliea 
we  regard  it  in  contrast  with  that  ideal  of  which  we  hare  both  the 
conception  and  the  dim  prophetic  hope  within  om  nunds.  Is  not  every 
sin^e  unit  of  that  wretched  and  degraded  maaa — wretched  boat  nn- 
ceasing  toil  and  care  for  the  mere  austenance  of  animal  existence,  and 
degraded  by  the  necoBsaiy  consequent  ignorance,  and  want  of  spiritnal 
deTBlopement — a  man,  bringing  with  him  from  the  generous  hand  of 
creative  nature,  each  in  his  degree,  all  the  elements  and  germs  of 
those  glorious  capabilities  of  greatness  and  goodness  whieh,  mider 
more  fortunate  circumstances,  we  have  so  olien  seen,  in  single  io- 
stances,  to  r&iae  men  to  a  rank,  of  moral  eleTition  only  a  little  lower 
than  angels  ?  And  if  all  may  not  attain  the  highest  degrees  of  cTcel- 
lence,  is  it  not  at  least  Tery  certain  that  a  wiser  culture,  and  a  better 
combination  of  those  social  influences  which  aurround  men  as  with 
an  atmospheric  pressure,  could  readily,  within  a  brief  number  of  gene- 
rations, elevate  the  whole  mass  to  a  point  of  amelioratioa  of  their  mora] 
as  well  as  physical  condition,  from  which  they  are  now  seemingly  al 
a  hopeless  distance ! 

The  most  bigoted  asserter  of  the  radical  and  peFnding  depnTtty  of 
human  nature  will  admit  that  every  man  possesses  seme  original  seeds 
of  good  at  least  within  him.  The  admisaitm  is  contained  in  the  propo- 
sition that  all  sre  capable  by  their  own  effort  in  self-improvement,  aidetl 
by  the  higher  induence  by  which  such  effort  will  alwaya  be  seconded, 
of  working  out  iheii  own  future  Eternal  Salvation.  And  in  all  the 
hideous  amount  of  wickedness  and  wretchedness  by  which  the  atmoa* 
phere  we  breathe  is  polluted  and  darkened,  when  has  ever  been  seen 
such  an  instance  of  total,  unredeemed  depravity,  that  we  are  not  ready 
to  say  that  thabman,  steeped  aa  he  may  have  become  in  ever;  imagi- 
nable  foulness  of  crime,  might  not  have  been  made — fay  the  presence 
of  happier  influences  presiding  over  the  developement  and  formation 
of  hia  character,  guiding  him  from  his  cradle  upwards  into  the  plea- 
sant paths  of  goodness,  and  training  him  to  a  right  use  of  that  fearful, 
while  divine,  faculty  and  responsibility,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will — a  valuable  and  honorable  member  of  society  ?  Who,  then,  will 
deny  the  possibility  at  least  of  the  object  which  philanthropic  demo- 
cracy proposes  to  itself,  of  a  vast  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  all  the  wretched  ex- 
perience of  past  thousands  of  years,  if  only  the  means  can  be  de- 
vised of  giving  increased  efficiency  to'all  the  good  influences  now  in 
action  in  the  inatiluljans  of  society,  and  of  extirpating,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  all  those  unfavorable  in£ueoces  of  external  cir- 
cumstances to  which  nine-tenths  of  the  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion which  now  afflicts  society  appears  directly  traceable  ?  And,  if 
possible,  how  glorious  the  object — how  worthy  of  the  most  zealous 
devotion  of  the  loAiest  powers  of  the  human  intellect  I  This  is  the 
point  of  view  in  which  the  ecieace  of  Foiitici  acquires  iln  dignity 
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aad  its  interest — a  dignity  and  interest  iifoomparably  bejrond  tlie 
clainiB  of  any  other  subject  of  inquiry  or  action.  It  b  because  ire 
believe  the  Democratic  Principle  capable  of  eventually  working  out 
the  nearest  poasible  approach  to  that  ideal  model  of  human  society 
in  which  there  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of  good  and  happiness 
and  the  minimiim  amount  of  eril  and  misery,  that  we  are  devoted  to 
the  object  of  cultivating  the  derelopement  of  that  Princii^e,  and  of 
combating  all  the  malign  influences  which  we  see  unceasingly  at  work 
«mong  the  institutions  of  society  to  impede  and  to  pervert  it.  And  much 
«a  there  ia  with  which  we  have  little  sympathy,  both  in  the  political  mo- 
rals, and  in  the  practice,  of  both  the  great  parties  which  now  convulse  the 
country  in  Uieir  struggle  ior  the  ascendency,  it  is  because  we  know  the 
Democratic  Party  to  have  at  least  the  best  title  on  the  whole  to  the  name 
Id  whichtheir  opponents  have  recently  attempted  to  advance  a  claim — to 
be  the  party  of  the  democratic  movement — and  to  be  at  the  present  pe- 
riod actually  pnisning  a  line  of  practical  policy  which  we  regard  as  a 
step  of  inappreciable  importance  in  the  progress  of  that  movement — 
that  it,  its  leading  men,  and  its  leading  measures,  command  oiu  ear- 
Best  and  anxious  support. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lectures  themselves  which  have  suggested  the 
^tove  remarks,  of  which  we  desire  not  so  much  la  present  a  criticism 
or  analysis,  as  a  few  extracts,  in  which  we  only  regret  that  our  limits  ' 
will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  more  freely.  They  w^re  prepared,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  for  two  meetings  of  Mechanics,  one  of 
diem  consisting  of  Apprentices,  the  other  of  adults ;"  and  they  are 
published  at  the  request  of  "  the  Mechanics  Apprentices'  Library 
Association" — an  excellent  institution  in  the  city  of  Boston,  of  which 
the  character  and  objects  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  its  name.  The 
following  introductory  remarks  touch  upon  that  great  and  sublime 
truth,  of  the  new  era  which  itis  the  mission  of  Democracy  to  establish 
in  the  world  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  : 

"It »  with  DO  common  pi ssauTe,  thtl  I  ttke  pirtinlhepTsseiitcouneiif  Lactais*. 
Such  1.  caurae  a  a  aign  a(  the  timet,  and  lerj  intersMing  (□  >II  who  aie  intersitad 
ia  the  piogreu  of  thaic  feUonr-cceitoies.  Ws  heir  much  of  the  imptorementi  of 
our  »gB.  The  wouderj  aehieied  by  mBchinerj  ue  the  comnioa  talk  of  ereiy  circle ; 
bat  I  confeii,  that,  to  me,  thia  gathering  of  tnecbanica'  ippreniicag,  whoM  chief 
bond  of  onion  i>  a  libniy,  and  who  come  together  weekly  (o  lefreak  and  improvg 
IhemaelTei  by  the  beat  iDitruction  which  the  etite  of  lociely  placea  within  tbeir 
reach,  ia  more  encouraging  than  all  the  miractee  of  the  machiniit.  In  Ihia  meeting 
I  tee,  what  I  deaire  moat  to  aee,  that  the  mau  oF  (be  people  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend themaelves  md  their  tnie  happinesi,  that  they  (ue  catching  glimpse*  of  the 
great  work  and  roeation  of  human  beingi,  and  are  liiing  to  their  true  place  in  the 
eocial  itate.  The  preient  meeting  indicate!  a  far  more  radical,  more  important 
change  in  the  world,  than  the .  Keam-eogine,  or  the  naTigalian  of  the  Atlantic  in  a 
fortnight.  That  membera  of  the  laboring  claaa,  at  the  dose  of  a  day't  work,  ihoold 
aaeemble  in  inch  a  hall  aa  Ihia,  to  bear  lecturei  on  science,  hiatory,  ethice,  and  tbe 
moal  itining  topic)  of  Che  day,  from  men  whoae  edncation  ie  thought  to  fit  then  , 
for  the  higheat  offices,  ia  a  proof  of  ■  aocial  revolution  to  which  no  bouoda  can  be 
•at,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped.  I  aee  m  it  a  repeal  of  the  aenteQca  .  |  -, 
of  degndation  paaaed  by  ages  on  the  mua  of  nwokind.    f  *ee  in  it  tbe  dawn  of  ai'> 
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new  M*,  in  wlitcb  ft  wiU  ba  imdentaod,  tfait  tha  fint  objtet  of  Mciety  M  to  gire  ID' 
eiiamenta  tai  mMUW  of  progreu  Co  ill  iu  mnnbon.  T  mm  in  it  tbe  aign  of  Hm 
approuhing  ttinii)|di  of  men's  ipiritiuil  orer  Ihair  oatward  tnd  nuteitiil  inteiem. 
In  the  hunger  and  Ihirat  for  knowledge  and  for  refined  pteaantes,  which  thia  eoane 
of  lectDrea  indjcatea  in  Ihoae  who  labor,  I  aae  that  the  apiiit  of  man  i»  not  ahrajt 
to  be  weighed  down  by  toili  for  animal  life  and  bf  tiw  appetite  for  animal  indnlgeB- 
eicB.  I  do  attach  gr«at  importance  to  thia  meeting,  not  Ibr  it*  own  mk»  et  it* 
immediate  benefit*,  but  a*  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impnlee  gWen  to  aocie^ 
throngh  all  it*  conditiolu.  On  thi^  acconnt  I  take  more  pteaaQre  in  apeaking  faet«, 
than  I  ahonld  feel  ia  being  ■umnuHied  to  pronounce  a  ahow-oration  before  all  the 
kings  and  noble*  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  ia  time  to  have  done  with  ^owi.  The  age 
is  too  stirring — we  are  preased  on  bf  too  aolenm  interests,  to  be  justified  in  making 
apcfichai  for  nelf-displaji  or  mere  amusement.  He  who  cannot  aay  aomalhing  in 
ajpmpathjr  with,  or  in  aid  of,  the  great  moiamenta  of  bnmanitjr,  might  a*  well  hold 
hi*  peace." 

Passing,  then,  to  his  tabject  of  tlie  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion 
of  society.  Dr.  Channing  derotes  the  first  Lecture  to  the  concddention 
of  the  question,  in  what  this  elevatioa  consists.  The  second  answer* 
objections  to  its  practicabteoess,  and  speaks  of  some  oi  the  circmn- 
stances  which  now  faToi  it,  and  gire  us  hope  that  it  will  be  more  and 
more  accomplished.  Beginning  with  stating  in  what  it  does  not  con- 
sist,  he  thus  places  in  a  strong  light  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor  : 

"By  the  eloTation  of  the  liborar,!  do  not  underatsnd  that  he  ia  to  be  laiaed  abors 
the  need  of  tabor.  I  do  not  expect  a  aerie*  of  improvement*  by  whiefa  he  i*  to  be 
releued  ftom  his  daily  woric.  Still  more,  I  bare  no  de*ir«  to  diamiaa  him  from  hi* 
workabop  and  farm,  to  take  the  apade  anfl  axe  from  hi*  hand,  and  to  make  hia  Ufa  a 
long  holyday.  I  have  faith  in  labor,  and  I  see  the  goodneaa  of  Ood  in  placing  oa  in 
a  world  where  libor  alone  can  keep  db  alive.  I  would  cat  change,  if  I  could,  oul 
■nbjeciion  to  phyiieal  law*,  our  exposure  to  hnngei  and  cold,  and  tbe  necesaity  of 
coEutant  coufiict*  with  the  material  world.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  ao  lenqwr  the 
element*,  that  they  ibonid  infoae  into  na  only  gtateful  *et>*atiana,  that  they  ahouU 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  aa  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  mineral*  ••  dac- 
tila  aa  to  offer  no  reiiatance  to  our  atrengtii  or  akill.  Such  a  worid  would  make  a 
contemptible  race,  Man  owe*  hi*  growth,  bii  energy,  chteBy  to  that  atriviog  of  the 
will,  that  conflict  with  difficulty,  which  wo  call  Effort.  Eaay,  pleuant  work  doe* 
not  make  tobuit  mjoda,  doe*  not  give  men  a  cooaciouuieia  of  their  powers,  doc* 
not  train  them  to  andiirance,  to  peraevsrancs,  to  ateady  force  of  will,  that  force  with- 
out which  all  other  ici^Diaitian*  avail  nothiag.  Hanaal  labor  ii  a  school,  in  which 
men  are  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  character,  a  vaatly  more  important  en- 
dowment than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  school*.  They  are  placed,  indeed,  under 
hard  master*,  physical  auETerings  and  wanta,  ths  power  of  fearful  elements,  and  the 
vieissitade*  of  all  human  thing* ;  but  the*e  slern  tB*cberB  do  a  work  which  do  com- 
ptaaiooate,  iodulgent  fHeiHl  could  do  for  u*  ;  and  (rue  wisdom  will  bless  I^ovideocs 
for  their  sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in  hard  work.  He  material  world 
does  much  for  the  mind  by  it*  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does  more  for  oui  minda  by 
the  pain*  it  inflicts,  by  it*  obstinate  reaistance  which  nothing  but  patient  toil  can 
overcome,  by  Ita  vaat  force*  which  nothing  but  unremitting  akill  and  efl<Ht  can  turn 
to  oar  iiae,  by  ita  perils  which  demand  continual  vigilance,  and  by  it*  tendeociM  to 
<lec^.  I  believe  that  diffienltie*  are  more  important  to  the  human  mind  than  what 
we  call  aasistances.  Work  we  all  otutt,  if  we  mean  to  bring  oot  and  perfect  our 
nalora.  Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the  haoda,  w«  ma*i  uode^o  equivalent  toil 
in  some  other  direction.  No  business  ot  study  which  does  not  pressnt  obstacle*, 
t*sUDg  to  the  foil  the  intalleet  and  the  will,  t*  worthy  of  a  man.    In  acience,  he 
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who  (lo«f  Dotgnpida  with  baid  quMtiani,  triw  doM  not  coocetitnte  his  whole  in- 
HUaot  in  Tigoioni  Kllentioi],  who  dset  not  um  to  psDotnt*  what  kt  £nt  rep«b  him, 
will  ueret  atlaiji  to  nwnial  force.  The  qui  of  toil  reach  berond  Uw  ptaaent  wotU. 
Hie  capacity  of  ateadj,  eanieit  labor  ia,  I  apprehend,  ons  of  oar  great  prepaiatiom 
far  anolhar  atata  of  baiog.  Whan  I  aaa  tiia  rait  amooDt  of  tmi  raqniied  of  men,  I 
fcal,  that  it  moat  bare  tmporlMit  comieiiODa  with  tbair  fatnra  eziatanca  ;  aikd  that 
he,  iriM  hM  bM  thi*  diaeipliiie  manJblljr,  haa  laid  one  eaaenlial  (oondatioD  of  im- 
ftoraawnt,  ezeitioii,  and  happinaaa  in  the  world  ta  coma.  Ton  wiU  here  aen 
that  to  me  laboi  hu  great  dignity.  It  i>  not  merelj  the  gtaod  ioatnunait 
by  which  the  aarth  is  OTcrapiead  with  fniiirulneM  azid  beaa^,  and  tha  ocean 
anbdoed,  and  matter  wrought  into  imminarabla  forma  for  comlbrt  and  omameat. 
It  haa  a  &i  higher  fonction,  which  ia  to  gin  foma  to  tha  will,  efficianej, 
eottraga,  tha  capacity  of  endniaiKa  and  of  paiaeTaring  darotioD  to  iai-ieaching 
pboa.  Alaa,  lot  the  man  who  haa  not  letnwd  to  work !  He  ia  a  poor  craatnre. 
Ho  doaa  not  know  himaalf.  Ha  dapandi  on  othara,  with  no  cqneitj  of  making 
retonii  fbi  the  aappoit  they  gire ;  and  let  him  not  fancj  that  he  biu  •  monepolj  of 
enjofment,  Baae,  reat,  owea  ita  dalicionaneaa  to  toil ;  and  no  toil  ia  ao  boiden- 
Bome  aa  theTert  of  bim  who  hae  nothing  to  taak  and  qiucken  hi*  power*." 

StiU  less  does  it  consist  in  a  panicip&tion  in  the  luxurious  habits  and 
conventional  mannera  of  those  circles  of  society  whicli  are  seat  to 
claim  the  peculiar  designation  of  its  "  upper  classes : 

'■  I  add,  in  the  nait  place,  that'ihia  devation  ii  not  (o  be  gained  bj  cSbiti  to  force 
themaalTaa  into  what  ate  callad  the  npper  nnka  of  aoeietjr.  I  wiah  them  to  riae, 
bat  I  hate  no  deaiie  to  tianalorm  them  into  gentlemen  or  ladiaa,  according  to  tha 
common  aceeptatioo  of  theaa  tenna.  I  deair«  for  tbem  not  an  outward  and  ahow;, 
bat  an  inward  and  real  change  ;  not  to  give  them  new  titlea  and  an  artificial  rank, 
bat  inbatantial  imfrovemanta  and  real  claims  to  respect  I  haTe  no  wiah  to  draas 
them  from  a  Fanaian  taSor'a  shop,  or  to  leach  thao  mannen  from  a  dancing  achool. 
I  baTe  no  deaira  to  aea  tbem,  st  the  end  of  the  day,  iaS  their  woriting  dreaa,  that 
tfaej  nuj'  pliqr  a  part  in  richlf  attiied  citclee.  I  have  no  deiite,  that  thej  should 
be  admitted  to  humioas  feaata,  or  should  gat  a  taste  for  gorgeoaa  nj^lateiT. 
There  is  nothing  crnel  in  the  neceiaitf,  which  aeDtancaa  the  mnltitade  at  men  to 
est,  dren,  and  lodge  plainly  and  aimplj,  eapedally  where  the  aentence  ia  eiacnted 
ao  mildly  aa  in  this  coontty.  In  this  countrr,  where  the  demand  for  labor  is  seldom 
intennpted,  and  the  opaningt  for  eDteipriae  are  nmneioua  bejond  precedent,  the 
bbcning  class,  with  few  aicaptiMs,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  their  aecomodatiait*. 
Very  man;  of  Ihara  need  nothing  bnt  a  higher  taala  for  beanlj,  order,  and  nealnaaa, 
to  give  so  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as  well  ai  comfoit  to  their  establiehmenta.  In 
tbie  country  the  maaa  of  laborers  haTe  their  abare  of  outward  good.  Their  food, 
abundant  and  healthfol,  eeasoaed  with  the  ag^lite  which  labor  givea,  is,  on  tha 
whole,  Bweeter  as  well  aa  healthiei  than  the  elaborate  lozuries  of  the  proqiemn*  ; 
and  their  aleep  ii  soandei  and  mora  refreshing  than  Ula  to  the  lot  of  the  leii  em- 
ployed. Ware  it  a  posaible  thing,  I  ahoukt  be  aorry  to  see  them  tamed  into  men 
and  women  of  fsabion.  Feshion  is  e  poor  TOcatioa.  Ita  creed,  that  idleness  is  a 
pririlege,  and  work  a  diagrsce,  is  WMaoag  the  deadliest  mrtoa,  Withoat  depth  of 
(hoD^it,  OS  eeniBstae**  of  feeling,  or  etraogth  of  porpose,  liTing  an  anreal  life,  aacii- 
ftcing  aabetance  le  show,  aabatitating  the  botitioua  lor  tha  naloial,  "■"■'^'■g  a 
crowd  he  aociety,  findiag  ita  chief  pjeeanre  in  ridicale,,  and  ezhaosting  ita  ingenoity 
in  expedients  for  killing  tine,  bahion  is  among  the  last  inflnance*  under  which  a 
homan  bMSg,  who  leapecl*  himaalf  or  who  compteheoda  the  great  end  of  life^  woaU 
desire  te  be  placed.  I  aae  etrong  language,  because  I  would  combat  the  dispoei- 
tioB,  loo  common  in  the  laboriiv  masa,  to  regard  what  is  called  the  upper  elaaa 
with  eoTj  or  admiration.  Tlua  dispoaitioa  manifeata  ilaelf  among  them  in  tatioos . 
fSfas.     Tko^  whenoBeef  Aeir  nambei  prosper*,  be  is  ^H  lafosgetla*  oU  sulC 
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qmintucB,  (ad  to  work  bii  mj,  iTpOMible,  bio  «  aor*  (MhinuUs  cu> 
iodeed,  u  h«  eitaadt  hit  ■cquuDtanca  unong  tlw  iDlaUigent,  rtfinad,  gi 
truly  hanonUe,  hs  malui  ■  labstantiil  impiDremeat  of  hii  condition ;  bat  if,  u  i* 
too  ofUa  tha  ciaa,  ha  ia  iclinittvdbjiiaijof  f&TOriato  >  circle,  which  hu  few  clum, 
bejoad  (hoaa  of  graatei  Inxniy  and  (how,  and  which  baatowa  on  bini  a  patronixing, 
cDodaaeaDdiiig  notice,  in  ezchuga  ibr  hti  old,  honorahle  influmco  among  hia  original 
aaaociatna,  be  doaa  anything  but  liaa.  Such  ia  not  the  elsTiiion  1  deaire  fer  the 
laborer.  I  do  not  deaire  him  to  attu^le  into  aitothei  rank.  Let  him  not  be  b  aoT' 
nla  capiat  of  other  cUiaei,  bol  aim  at  ■omething  higber  than  faaa  yet  been  raal- 
iiad  in  any  body  of  man.  Lai  him  not  aaaociate  lbs  idsa  of  dignity  or  honor  with 
cartain  modea  of  liTing,  or  certain  outward  coDneuona.  I  woold  haje  eTery  man 
atand  on  hU  own  gronnd,  and  take  hia  place  among  men  according  to  pereonal  eo- 
dowmanla  and  worth,  and  not  according  to  outward  appandigea  ;  and  I  wonld  ha*a 
every  member  of  the  commonity  fomi^iMi  with  anch  meaoa  of  improTemmt,  that,  i( 
faithful  (o  himaell^  hs  Miay  need  no  ootward  appendags  to  attract  the  reapect  of  all 

Neither  is  it  in  an  oveT-eatimatton  of  the  impottaiice  and  value  of 
political  aclioD,  with  an  attempt  to  monopolize,  as  a  distinct  class,  the 
control  of  the  powers  of  government ;  and  on  this  point  Dr.  Chwnning 
makes  the  following  remaiks,  of  which  we  legret  to  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  truth — though  we  doubt  not  that  the  number  of  thoee 
among  lu,  who  do  at  the  present  period  cultivate  the  science  of  politics 
in  the  loftjr  spirit,  and  with  the  noble  aim,  alluded  to  hj  him,  is  mnch 
larger  than  he  probably  snpposea.  We  can  only  speak,  of  onr  own 
knowledgeandobserv&tion,  of  the  one  side  ofthe  political  contest  now 
raging  throughout  the  country,  and  can  conscientiously  declare  that  the 
animating  spirit  which  now  constitutes  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  great  movement  of  reform  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged— (of  the  "  politicians  by  profession"  on  either  side  we  say 
nothing)— is  one  of  the  purest  philaiUhropy,  enlightened  by  the  clearest 
conrlctioDs  of  reason.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  many  of  our  opponents 
can  with  equal  sincerity,  with  reference  to  the  opposite  point  of  view 
from  which  they  look  upon  the  same  questions,  make  the  same  de- 
claration, though  we  think  the  general  character  of  their  present  party 
movement  and  cause  as  sordid  in  its  motive,  and  as  unprincipled  and 
factious  in  its  ends,  as  we  are  firmly  assured  that  its  success  would 
prove  it  pernicious  in  its  tendency  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  imiversal  cause  of  democracy : 

•'lam  aorry  to  »ay  it,  but  the  ttnA  abonld  be  apoken,  that,  at  tbepreaent  momant, 
pidilical  action  in  thii  coantiy  doea  httla  lo  hfl  up  any  who  are  concsmad  in  ii.  It 
(tanda  in  oppoaition  to  a  high  morality.  Folitiea,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  atndy  and 
ponuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  cominmily,  aa  the  application  of  great  us- 
changeaUe  priDC^)lea  to  public  a&in,  ig  a  noble  aphare  of  thongbt  and  action  ;  but 
poUticB,  in  ita  common  aeaae,  or  cosaidered  aa  the  inTcntion  of  temporaiy  ahifU,  aa 
the  ptaying  of  a  rabtle  game,  aa  the  tacttca  ofparty  far  gaining  power  and  the  qioila 
of  office,  and  for  elevating  one  aet  of  men  abate  another,  ia  a  paltry  artd  debuii^ 
concern.  The  Uboting  claaa  are  aouelimea  atunulated  to  ee^  power  <a  a  cUm, 
snd  thia  it  ia  thon^t  will  raiaa  them.  But  no  elaae  aa  auch  dioold  bear  rule  among 
n*.  All  conditiooa  of  ■ociet]'  ahould  be  repreaented  in  the  go*eniment,  and  alike 
pnilacted  by  il ;  nor  can  anything  be  eipeeCad  but  diagrace  to  the  indiridual  and  the 
oMiatiy,  Imn  the  Mcoeaaof  anjckas  in  fraqnog  at  aoMospoly  of  political  power. 
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I  would  b;  DO  meatii  cBtcoonge  the  tttmtioD  of  ths  pso^s  to  politics.  Tka;  oo^ 
to  studj  in  eirnott  the  inleretlt  of  the  0000)17,  ^^  pnnciplM  of  otn  inilitntion*, 
tho  tnutancieiof  pnUicmoMatra,  But  the  onh^iiien  ii,  Ihej  do  not  Jtitdy ;  uid, 
Dntil  ihejr  do,  thej  cuinot  rtao  by  pciitical  ictioD.  A  gmt  amonat  af  (ims,  which, 
if  wall  jotd,  woald  fonn  vi  eDligfaleocd  popntatioD,  ii  now  wasted  Vm  nawapapen 
•Dd  canraraatioiiB  which  inflame  the  paaaiona,  which  iniaen]paloin)]r  distort  tha 
truth,  which  dewrance  moral  iDdapendence  as  Ireacherj  tv  one's  party,  irtiidi  agitata 
tha  cootilr;  fot  no  higtaer  and  than  a  Iriomph  otbi  (^poneata  ;  and  thos  mnttitodaB 
an  dBgradad  into  men-worshippen  or  m«n-h*l«t*,  inla  the  dope*  of  the  ambitioaa, 
or  the  sIsTM  of  a  faction.  To  rise,  tlie  people  must  snbstitnta  reflection  for  passiaii. 
There  is  do  other  way.  B7  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  on  the  labor- 
ing chas  all  the  paaaionsteDess  of  the  conntry.  All  clsssee  partake  of  the  msdnssa, 
and  *i[  are  debased  by  it.  The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  10  ooe  portion  of  the 
commnnity.  The  nnn  whose  raving*  reaooDd  through  the  ball  of  Coogima,  ind 
•re  then  ctrenlBted  Ihroogfa  the  coontry  ae  eloquence,  are  not  taken  from  amoi^ 
tfaoaa  who  lotl.  Party  prejudices  break  out  as  fiercely  on  the  exchsnge,  and  aren 
in  the  mIood,  aa  in  (he  workshop.  The  disease  has  ipread  ererywfaere.  Tet  it 
does  not  diiheuten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of  mitigation,  if  not  of  care.  I  trust, 
that  then  lectam  and  sthei  aDurcei  of  iateUectaal  Hnjoyment,  bow  opening  to  tha 
public,  will  abate  the  fsrer  of  pidicical  excitement,  by  giving  better  occupation  lo  Ihe 
mind.  Mach,  too,  may  be  hoped  (nun  the  growing  self-respect  of  the  people,  which 
will  make  Iham  shrink  indignantly  from  Ihe  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded  parti- 
sans and  nnrefiectiDg  ta<^.  Much  alao  Ii  to  be  hoped  frola  the  discoTery,  which 
muiit  sooner  or  later  be  made,  thai  the  importance  of  goTemment  is  enormously 
Orermted,  Ihsl  it  does  not  deserve  all  this  atii,  that  there  are  vsslly  more  effectual 
means  of  humsn  happtnasa.  Political  inatitutions  are  to  be  leea  and  less  deified,  and 
to  ahrink  into  a  narrower  apace ;  and  jnil  in  proportion  sa  a  wiser  estimate  of 
(oremment  prevails,  the  prsssnt  jArenzy  el  poUtical  excitsmsnt  will  b«  diseorered 
and  pnl  10  shame."        ' 

Having  thos  stated  in  what  lbs  coDtemplated  elevatioii  of  the  labor- 
ing mass  does  not  conaiat — ^Deither  in  exemption  from  maaoal  toil, 
nor  in  the  luxuries  of  fashionable  rank,  nor  in  mere  political  power, 
as  a  diatdnctive  class — Di.  Channing  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
Ekvatwn  of  Soul  to  which  he  wishes  them  to  rise,  as  consisting 
"  first  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  se- 
condly, in  Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  Feeling,  thirdly,  in  Force  of 
Moral  Purpose." 

"laay.every  man  is  to  baa  student,  a  thinker.  This  does  not  mean,  that  he  is 
to  shnt  himsslf  within  foui  walls  and  bend  body  and  mind  over  booka.  Hen  tbougbl 
befora  books  were  wiittes.  and  some  of  the  greatest  thinkara  never  entered  what 
we  call  a  slndj.  Nature,  Scriptare,  aociely,  and  life,  praaent  perpetual  ■objaele  for 
thought ;  and  the  man  who  collects,  concentratee,  employs  hii  faculties  en  uiy  of 
these  sobjecta  far  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  ia  eo  fti  a  student,  a  tbaiker,  a 
philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  ia  time  that  we  ihould  cuse 
to  limit  to  profeeaed  achotara  the  titles  of  thinksrs,  philosopher*.  Whoever  nA» 
truth  with  an  eameat  mind,  no  matter  vrhen  or  hew,  belongs  to  (be  school  of  intel- 
lectasl  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said  lo  think  ;  that  is,  a  succaauon 
of  ideaa,  notions,  passes  through  their  minda  from  morning  to  night ;  but  in  ss  far 
aa  this  discussion  is  paaaive,  undirected,  or  governed  only  by  accident  and  outward 
bopuba,  it  baa  little  more  claim  to  dignity  than  tha  etperience  of  the  brute,  who 
recaivei,  with  like  pasajv^nesa,  aanaationf  Grom  abroad  through  hii  woikbig  hours. 
Suchlhoaght,if  thought  itnajrhacalledrbathignoaintiis  ss  useless,  as  IheviaiaBl.-. 
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of  ID  eja,  which  rwU  on  titlhinf  whkh  fliu  wichoat  ptOM  over  autlt  sod  iky, 
■nd  of  coDHHJuaiice  isceiTm  do  dutincl  image.  Tiuia^t,  ui  it*  tne  lenie,  ia  m 
eneigj  of  inUiUKt.  In  tbought,  the  mind  not  only  receivei  impreMipni  or  caggea- 
tioD*  from  without  or  within,  bat  ra-*cta  opoo  them,  coUaeti  it>  UtetitND,  godcbd- 
tiates  its  force*  opoii  them,  bretlu  them  op  tnd  analjie*  ttaem  like  a  liring*,]!- 
boratoiy,  end  then  combine!  them  (new.  tncM  their  conneiitnu,  ud  thna  imprenei 
itMtf  MI  all  the  objecU  which  engage  it. 

"  The  anirene  in  which  we  Hve  wai  plaintj  meant  bj  God  to  etii  vp  mch  ihonghta 
a*  ha*  now  been  deecnbed.  It  i*  fiill  of  difficnlt;  and  wjttety,  and  caa  only  be 
paoetrated  and  nuraTiUad  by  the  canceotration  of  the  inlelleet.  Ever;  object,  eren 
llw  eimideit  in  nature  uid  eocietj,  ever;  event  of  hfe,  ii  made  up  of  vaiiooa  sle- 
neota  mbtly  bound  togadter ;  to  that  to  undentand  anjthing,  we  muit  ndnee  it 
ftom  ila  Mmplexitjt  to  ita  parte  and  principle*,  and  eiamine  tbur  lelatieDe  to  ana 
anotber.  Nor  ia  thii  all.  Eierjtbing,  which  eaten  the  viud,  wt  enl;  contain*  a 
depth  of  myitarr  in  itaalf,  but  ia  connected  bj  a  thousand  ties  with  all  other  thioga. 
Tie  nniveree  is  not  a  diiordarlj,  discoimacted  baap,  but  a  bflantiful  irimle,  itamped 
with  unity,  so  aa  to  be  an  image  of  the  One  Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  atand*  almie 
All  things  are  knit  together,  each  auatJDg  for  aL  ai>d  all  for  each.  Tba  bueUaet 
object  iMa  infinite  coniMiiaiia.  Hie  vegetable,  irtiich  you  eaw  on  yoar  table  to  day, 
came  U>  yea  from  the  fir*t  plant  wbicb  God  made  to  grow  on  the  e«nk>,  and  wa* 
the  product  of  the  raina  and  aondiine  of  ait  thooaand  yeara.  Socb  a  mdreiee  de- 
manda  thought  to  b«  understood ;  and  we  ara  placed  in  it  to  think,  to  pat  forth  the 
power  within,  to  look  beneath  the  euriace  of  thiagi,  to  look  bayood  paiticalai  bet* 
and  event*  to  their  cansas  aiul  efieeta,  to  their  reasons  snd  end*,  their  tnalna]  in- 
fluence*, their  diveraitiaa  ahd  resemUances,  their  pnqnrtions  and  harmonies,  and 
the  ganeial  laws  which  bind  Ihtm  together.  This  ia  what  I  staan  by  rtiJTAing ; 
Bod  by  auch  tlioaght  the  mind  tisai  to  a  dignity,  which  humbEy  representa  the  gieat- 
nea*  of  the  Divine  intellect;  that  ia,  it  lisea  more  and  mora  to  conaistancy  of  views, 
to  broad  general  principles,  to  nniversal  truths,  to  (^impie*  of  tbe  order  and  baimo- 
ny  sod  inGni^  of  tha  Divine  syitem,  and  thu*  to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneratioo  of 
ike  Infinite  Father.  Do  not  be  atarlled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  as  elevation  of 
mind  Btterty  to  be  da^«ired  of ;  for  all  thinking,  which  aima  honeatly  and  eamsatly 
to  see  tbinga  as  they  are,  to  see  Oiem  in  their  eonmiiana,  and  to  bring  the  tooee, 
conflicting  ideae  of  the  mind  into  consistency  and  tkatmony,  all  each  thinking,  no 
matter  in  what  sphere,  ia  an  ^iprosch  to  the  dignity  of  which  I  apeak.  Tofl  an  *D 
c^abla  aS  tha  thinking  which  I  recommend.  You  have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree. 
Tha  child,  who  casta  an  inquiring  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  break*  it  to  piecea  that  ha 
may  discover  tbe  myatariou*  cauia  of  it*  movements,  haa  began  tha  work  of  which 
I  speak,  ba*  begun  to  be  a  philoiopber,  ha*  begun  to  penetrate  the  nnknown,  to 
eeek  con*i*tency  and  harmony  of  dnnght  j  and  let  him  go  <n  as  he  ha*  begmi,  and 
make  it  one  great  bnainea  of  life  to  inqnire  nrto  the  elements,  connenoiia,  and  na- 
Bona  of  whatever  he  witnesaes  in  hie  evrn  breaat,  or  in  society,  or  in  ontward  natare, 
and,  b«  hia  condition  what  it  may,  be  will  me  by  degreea  to  a  fireadoea  and  farce 
of  ihoo^t,  to  a  bteadth  and  naity  of  vimn,  which  will  be  to  him  an  inward  reve- 
lation and  promiae  of  the  inletlectnal  grealneaa  fin  which  he  was  created." 

But  it  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  Love  of  Troth  th&t  foice  of  thonglil 
should  be  exerted,  or  caii  be  cultiTsted  to  uiy  valuable  end.  It  aaj 
be  prostituted  to  mean  and  selfish  motives,  and  in  the  cause  <tf  False- 
hood and  Wrong. 

>'  But  energjr  of  thought,  so  employed,  is  aniddal.  The  mteilect,  in  bocomisg  a 
pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  paiaions,  an  advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded, 
but  diaaaaed.  It  loses  the  capacity  of  diatingtiishing  truth  Dom  falsehood,  good 
from  evil,  right  from  wrong ;  it  becomes  as  worthies*  u  an  eye  wliich  ciODot  dts- 
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tfa^aMli  betwND  colon  or  fmni.  Wo  to  Uwt  miiid  whkh  mnti  lbs  Iotc  of  tinth ! 
For  wuit  of  thii,  gnint  hu  bacomo  ■  icouTga  to  tha  norld,  it*  brrath  ■  poiwiuHW 
•zbalatioD,  it*  bngfatnsu  s  ndncer  into  path*  of  paslilmKe  ud  doith.  Troth  is  the 
light  of  tha  InGnita  Mind,  4111I  Iba  imaga  of  God  in  hi*  crailore*.  Nothing  endiire* 
bat  troth.  Tba  dntanu,  Setion*,  theorie*  wbich  mtn  would  Butntitale  foi  it,  mmhi 
die.  Vnthout  ita  gnidanco  aflbtt  i*  vuD,  uidhapa  baaalaw.  Accoidioglj,  the  tore 
of  ttath,  a  deap  thint  for  it,  ■  delibarate  paipoie  to  Nek  it  ud  hold  it  laat,  may  ba 
eoosidetad  u  tha  vet;  foondatioii  of  haman  cnltnra  ud  dignitf.  Precioui  h 
thought  i*,  the  lore  of  tenth  ia  itUI  mora  precioaa )  tor  witboat  it,  thought  windaie 
and  mate*  iCaelf,  aod  piecipitate*  men  into  guilt  and  miasr;.  Tbete  ii  do  grsalar 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  Ibey  ineulcata  lo  little  an  impaitial, 
eameit,  lererentia]  lota  of  troth,  a  readioMa  to  toil,  to  tiva  and  die  for  it.  Let  the 
Ubocing  man  be  izobued  in  a  meaeure  with  Ihii  apirit ;  let  bim  learn  to  regard  him- 
atil  aa  endowed  with  die  powei  of  thought,  fat  tha  lerj  and  of  acquiiing  truth  ;  lei 
him  learn  to  regard  truth  ai  more  precioua  than  hi*  dailj  bread  ;  and  the  ipring  of 
tme  and  petpelual  elevation  i)  looebed  within  bim.  Ha  hat  begun  to  be  a  man ;  be 
beeomef  one  of  tha  elect  of  bia  race.  Nor  do  I  daapeir  of  ihia  elaration  of  the 
laborer.  Unhappily  little,  ahnoet  nothing  ba*  been  done  aa  jet,  to  inspire  either  rich 
or  poor  witb  the  love  of  truth  for  iti  own  sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inapiialion,  and 
d^nttf  it  gliaa  to  the  soul.  Tba  prosperous  have  a*  little  of  it  a*  the  laboring  maaa. 
I  thick,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  luiuriotii,  faahionsble  life  is  more  hostile  lo  it  than 
the  hanUiip*  of  the  poor,  tinder  •  wiie  culture  this  spirit  maj  ba  awakened  in  all 
ctuaes,  and  whereTsr  awakened,  it  will  form  pbilost^Hra,  succesaful  and  noble 
thinkers.  Tliesa  rsnuukt  teem  to  me  paiticutarlj  important,  as  showing  how  inti- 
mate a  union  auUiits  between  the  mor^  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how  both  mnst 
work  together  from  tha  beginning.  All  human  culture  rests  on  a  moral  foandalion, 
on  an  impartiaJ,  diaintereated  apirit,  00  a  willingneea  to  make  BBCiifices  to  (be 
troth.  Without  this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  ibooght  aTail*  nothing  toward*  our 
'aloTstiun." 

AA«r  a  brief  but  comprehensive  allusion  lo  (he  vast  range  of  objects 
of  Lbougbt  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  bumble  son  of  toil  in  that  phy- 
sical woild  which  is  the  sphere  of  his  daily  labor,  he  next  spe^  <d 
the  spiritual  world  of  which  the  former  is  but  the  shadow,  (hough  every 
human  being  possesses  in  his  own  nature  the  key  lo  aU  the  Tarious 
sciences  into  which  we  are  wont  to  classify  it,  formidable  as  seems 
the  lut  which  embraces  theology,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy, 
political  science,  history,  literaiure.  Witlunit  a  specific  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  thought  and  written  in  regard  lo  the  spiritual  nature — ' 
without  becoming  an  Encyclopedia — all  men  are  cap^le  of  compre- 
hending and  feeling  the  Great  Ideas  in  which  all  discoretieBtenninate, 
wbich  sum  up  all  sciences,  and  which  the  philosopher  extracts  friHn 
infinite  details.     For  example,  says  the  author  : 

"  I  do  not  expect  the  laborer  to  stadj  theologj  io  the  ancient  languages,  m  th« 
writings  of  the  Psthen,  in  the  bistoiT  of  aecte,  &e.,  &c. ;  nor  is  thia  needfol.  All 
theol^y,  eeatteiad  a*  it  ie  ibrongb  coontlasa  Tidnmea,  i*  sonunad  up  b  the  idea  of 
God  )  and  let  this  idea  ahina  bright  and  clear  in  the  laborer's  iodI,  and  ba  ha*  the 
eaeenee  of  dieoEogical  libraries,  and  a  far  higher  light  than  baa  Tiaited  tbauanda  of 
renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  i*  farmed  bjr  a  few  great  ideai.  not  by  an  mfinity 
of  loosa  detail*.  I  have  known  Tsrj  learned  man,  who  seemed  to  ma  very  poor  in 
intellect,  becMM  Ibey  had  no  grand  iboagbta.  What  availa  i^  that  a  man  haa 
studied  never  so  minateljltke  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  Great  Idea*  of  ,[,-, 
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Fc«ad«B,  wd  BmMj,  ud  Valoc,  and  SfbitMl  £iM(g]r  han  Mt  Wb  kindlad  bf 
«  liTing  6tM  in  bu  MMil.  TkaillnnuutiKiaf  uiagado^oM  c«n- 
ia  llw  bnwd  uid  natila  principles,  of  wUcb 
M  fauBdilina  sod  nMiiirai.  Tha  tndb  u,  tbat  lb*  mM(  hbariM* 
ud  nccanfal  itadaDl  n  cenfiud  in  hi*  w— wehai  le  >  (eiy  lew  td'  God'i  wMfce  ; 
but  tbi*  limilad  kiwwiedg*  of  thing*  nw;  null  (uggeat  aiuTen*!  bn,  bcnad  pnici- 
flw,  gnnd  idaUi  lod  itaAe  elevue  ihe  mind.  Tfaets  ue  certiia  '*'~'^".  phod- 
plee,  kUat,  obicb,  by  ttwir  nelun,  tuU  «*ar  all  knooledge,  irhicb  aia  iniriiwirallj 
gtofiona.  qoickaninjf.  all-eompnhendinf ,  aleroal,  and  witb  iheae  1  deaiie  lo  aDricb 
tbe  mind  af  Uw  lafaerer  and  al  aTSTT  haman  being." 

Aflei  usigning  the  first  pUce  to  the  great  idea  of  God,  ihe  Panat 
Mind,  the  Primitive  and  Infinite  Intelligence — of  which  he  tnilf  uys 
that,  "  this  one  idea,  expanded  in  the  breast  of  tbe  laborer,  is  a  genu 
of  elevation,  more  fniitful  than  all  science,  no  matter  how  extensire  at 
profound,  which  tieala  only  of  outwatd  finite  things" — he  contianee  i» 
the  following  grand  strein  of  lolly  thougbt  and  noble  espressioa : 

'■  From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to  another  giaod  ant,  Out.  of  Man,  of  hmuo 
nature  i  and  ihiiihould  be  the  object  of  wrione,  inteoH  thought.  Fewumainam 
aa  yet  labal  a  man  i«.  Tbe;  know  hi*  clothei,  hii  compteiton,  hi)  propeity,  hia 
laiilt,  hi*  folliea  and  hia  oulwaid  life.  Bat  the  Ibougbt  of  hia  inward  being,  hia 
proper  bumanitj,  baa  hardljr  dawned  on  maltitudea  ;  and  jet  who  can  Uts  a  man'a 
life,  that  doea  not  know  what  ia  die  diatinctiTe  wortb  of  a  buman  being  T  I[  iiia- 
taraating  to  otieeiT*i  how  failhrul  nun  ganerallj  are  to  ihaii  idea  of  ■  man;  bmr 
thef  act  up  to  it.  Spread  the  notion,  that  courage  i*  Irnenunhood,  and  bowmaor 
will  die  rather  than  fall  abort  of  that  elandard  ;  and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man, 
broiighl  ODl  in  iha  Uborar'a  mind,  elevilai  him  above  arery  other  clua  who  m^ 
want  it.  Am  I  aaked  for  my  conception  or  the  digDit;  of  a  hmnan  being?  I 
ahonid  aaj,  that  il  coniiala,  Gtat,  in  that  ipiritua]  principle,  cUled  aoDtetima*  (be 
Reason,  eocpelimeB  tbe  Conscience,  which  tiling  above  what  ii  hlcal  and  teaqMiSTT, 
discern*  immutable  truth,  and  cTerlaating  right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  impeilsci 
(hingi,  conceivee  of  Peifection  ;  which  is  universal  and  impartial,  standing  in  dired 
oj^iosition  to  the  partial,  lelfiih  principles  of  human  nature  ;  which  says  to  me  irilh 
aulboritv,  thai  mj  neighbor  is  aa  precious  as  myaetf,  and  hia  right*  u  sacred  si  mr 
own ;  which  commands  me  to  receive  si]  truth,  however  it  ma^  war  with  taj  fndi, 
and  to  do  all  justice,  hovever  it  may  confiict  with  mj  intaraat ;  and  which  csJli  ds 
lo  rejoice  with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  hslj,  bapp/  in  vrhatever  being  thoe 
autihutes  may  be  found.  This  principle  i>  s  rsjr  of  Divinilji  in  man.  We  do  sat 
know  what  man  ia,  lill  something  of  tha  celestial  grandeur  of  this  ptincipie  in  Iha 
eoul  be  discerned.  Ilieie  ia  anoiber  grand  view  of  man,  included,  indeed,  la  the 
former,  jet  deserving  disiincl  notice.  He  ii  a  Free  being  ;  crested  to  set  baet  a 
spring  in  his  own  bteaal,  to  fonn  himself  and  lo  decide  hia  own  dealinj  ;  cennact- 
ed  intimalelj  with  nature,  but  not  entUied  to  it ;  connacted  atill  more  Mioaf^ 
with  God,  jet  not  enslaved  even  lo  the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  rtndci  at 
withhold  the  service  due  to  his  Cisstar;  encompaaaed  by  a  thousand  waning 
forces,  by  physical  alemenli  which  inflict  plessure  and  pain,  by  dangers  seen  ud 
nnaeen,  by  the  influeDceB  of  a  templing,  ainful  world,  yet  endaed  hy  God  with  pawn 
10  contend  with  all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  lh«  very  forcea  which  thml- 
en  to  overwhelm  him.  Sucb  is  tha  idea  of  a  man.  Happy  he  in  whom  it  is  en- 
folded by  earnest  thought. 

>'  Had  I  time  I  should  be  glad  to  spesk  of  other  great  ideas  belonging  !•  )b* 
•cienee  of  mind,  and  which  sum  up  and  give  us,  in  one  bri^t  aipraaaion,  the  qisco- 
latjons  of  Bg**.  The  idea  of  Hnmao  Ula,  of  ita  true  end  awl  gnatoeaa  ;  tha  idea 
of  Virtue,  aa  the  abaolute  and  nltiuate  g««d  ;  tb*  idee  of  Liberty,  which  ia  ihs 
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highMt  ikoagfat  of  {wlitieal  iciatM*,  ud  which,  bf  it*  btimale  pcM«nM  to  Um 
nimla  of  the  people,  ia  th«  chief  ftiag  of  our  countij'a  life  uid  grettmu — all 
theea  might  be  aalugsd  on  ;  and  1  might  abow  how  theae  may  ba  awakaDad  in  the 
,laborar,  and  ma^  giva  him  an  eleraLian  which  maii]>  who  an  above  labor  want. 
Bat,  le&TiBg  aH  theae,  I  will  enlr  rafoc  to  another,  one  of  the  moat  important  ta- 
■olta  of  the  acieacs  of  mind,  and  which  the  laborar,  in  cammon  with  eTat;  man, 
■say  and  ahoold  racaive,  aod  ahoold  alrengthan  bj  patient  thought.  It  ia  tba  Idea 
of  hi*  importance  ■■  an  IndividuaL  He  ia  to  undetBtand  that  hs  has  a  Talue,  not 
aa  beionging  to  a  community,  and  contributing  to  a  geneial  good  which  ia  distinct 
from  himaeir,  hut  on  bia  own  account.  He  ia  not  a  mere  part  of  a  machine.  In  a 
machine  the  parta  are  uieleu,  but  ai  conducing  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  far  which 
atone  they  (ulMlat.  Not  lo  a  mm.  Ha  is  not  simply  a  meaoi,  but  ui  end,  and  ei' 
tsta  for  bia  own  aake,  for  the  uafolding  of  his  nalore,  for  bia  own  virlne  and  happi- 
neaa.  l^oe,  he  ia  to  work  for  olfaera,  but  not  aervilely,  not  wiOi  a  broken  ipirit, 
mt  ao  aata  d^ade  himaelfi  be  m  to  work  for  othararrom  a  wiae  self-regard,  from 
principlea  of  juatice  and  benevolence,  and  in  the  exerciae  of  a  free  will  ajid  inlelli- 
geoee,  by  which  bia  own  character  ii  perfected.  Hie  indiTidual  dignity,  not  da- 
riied  from  birlh,  from  luceeaa,  from  wealth,  from  outward  abow,  but  consisting  in 
the  indealructible  principlea  of  bis  soul,  this  ought  to  enter  into  hia  habitual  zoa- 
•ciouaaen.  I  do  not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of  thipaodiati,  but  I  ulter 
my  calm,  deliberala  conTiGlion,  when  I  eay,  that  the  laborer  ought  to  regard  hun- 
self  with  a  self-respect  unknown  to  the  proudeat  monarch  who  rests  on  onlward 

"  I  have  now  illuatratAd  what  I  mean  by  the  Great  Ideas  which  exalt  the  mind. 
Their  worth  and  power  cannot  be  exaggerated.  They  are  the  mightiest  inSuences 
on  earth.  One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may  regenerate  him.  The  idea 
of  Freedom  in  ancient  and  modem  republica,  the  idea  of  Inepiration  in  various  rsh- 
gioDSsacts,  theideaof  Immoitiility,  bow  have  tbeas  triumphed  ater  worldly  interests  ! 
How  many  bsroes  and  martyrs  have  tbsy  formed !  Great  ideas  are  mightier  than 
the  passions.  To  awaken  them  ia  the  highest  office  of  education.  As  yet  it  baa 
been  little  UiODght  of.  The  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  consisted  in 
ginog  Uism  mechanical  habita,  in  breaking  them  to  cnrrect  uaages  and  modss  of 
thinking,  in  teaching  religion  sod  morality  ss  traditions.  It  ia  lime  that  a  rational 
cnltore  sboald  take  place  of  the  mechanics] ;  that  men  abould  learn  to  act  mora 
from  ideas  and  principles,  and  less  from  blind  impulse  and  undiseeming  imitation." 

The  preceding  quotations  are  from  the  first  of  the  two  Lectures 
we  hsve  referred  to ;  the  length  to  which  we  haye  fotuid  ourselves 
tempted  to  indulge  in  them  renders  it  necessary  to  leave  for  a  second 
notice,  in  oar  next  Number,  the  other  Lecture,  in  which  Dr.  Channing 
considers  several  of  the  objections  commonly  advanced  against  the 
practicableneu  of  the  general  elevation  spoken  of  lor  the  laboring  mus 
of  BOcie^,  and  of  some  of  the  circumstances  that  now  tend  to  favor  it. 
As  (hey  are  the  last,  80  do  we  consider  these  discourses  as  (he  best,  of 
the  writings  of  their  illustrioos  author ;  and  replete  as  they  are  with 
pregnant  demoeratic  truth,  and  animated  with  the  purest  and  wiseat 
philanthropy,  we  regard  them  as  far  better  entitled  than  the  stateliest 
quarto  that  the  press  could  produce  on  any  other  subject,  to  fill  a  large 
portion  of  the  pages  of  this  work — to  which  we  only  regret  the  im- 
possibility of  transferring  them  in  their  entire  length  and  comfdete- 
nesa. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS,  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
NO.   XIX. 

BENJAHIN  TAPFAN,  SENATOR  FROM  OHIO. 

On  the  oppoBite  page  ia  a  faithful  lepresentstion  of  th«  strongly 
marked  and  intellectual  countenance  of  one  vho  has  been  styled  by  a 
contemporary  "the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  Ohio  democracy." 

It  presents  htm  to  the  eye  as  he  now  daily  appears  amid  the  exci- 
ting  scenes  of  the  American  Senate^-calm,  collected,  and  atlentire, 
vith  the  apparent  self-possession  of  one  not  miconscious  of  superior 
strength. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  incidents  of  Judge  Tappan's  life,  we  may 
dwell  with  more  particularity  upon  those  of  his  boyhood,  than  may 
be  interesting  to  persons  of  matnre  years,  but  our  apology  mtist  be 
found  in  the  desire  to  furnish  something  (hat  may  be  interesting,  and 
perhaps  useful,  to  the  young ;  and  to  stimulate  them  by  a  fine  example 
to  form  in  early  life  correct  habits  of  industry  and  sobrie^ — to  esta- 
blish for  their  own  guidance  just  principles  of  thought  and  acUon. 

In  this  republic  man  is  bom  free — and  no  one  has  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  another  superior  to  his  own.  Here  every 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession,  is  alike  open  to  all,  aiid  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  each  to  seek  that  for  which  nature  has  designed  him,  or  to 
which  fortune  or  fancy  directs  his  attention.  Whatever  pursuit  be 
may  choose  to  prosecute,  the  young  American  knows  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  eminently  his  prerogative  to  seek  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
success — to  enable  him  to  think  and  act  independently — either  in  tbe 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  honors,  science  or  fame.  No  other  country 
offers  equal  encouragement  to  individual  eSbrt.  None  can  show  an 
equal  proportion  of  her  sons  who  have  attained  eminence  by  dint  ot 
their  own  unaided  exertions.  No  prouder  proof  of  the  virtoe  and 
value  of  otir  republican  government  can  be  Vanished  than  tbia  bet. 
Youth,  therefore,  ia  the  important  time  to  select  the  true  padi  to  great- 
ness and  honor.  If  then  adopted,  and  pursued  with  perseverance  and 
industry,  without  departures  irom  private  and  political  integrity  of 
character,  ultimate  triumph  never  fails  to  crown  the  eSbrts  ctf  the 
young  aapiranl. 

Benjamin  Tappan  was  bora  of  reputable  parents,  on  the  25th  day 
of  May,  1773,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Ha  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  numerous  family,  and  gave  early  evidence  of  superior  c^>a- 
city.  Having  received  the  usual  advantages  of  the  school  educatton 
common  to  his  native  State,  he  was  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  a 
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view  to  prcparadon  for  entering  Hamrd  College,  placed  in  an  aca- 
demical institution,  where  he  remained  four  years,  profiting  induatri- 
onsly  by  snch  opportunitiea  as  wero  a&bided  by  it.  But  one  evening 
oveihearing  a  conveisation  between  his  parents,  in  which  hie  father 
expressed  doubts  whether  he  should  be  able  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
education  iHlhout  doing  injustice  to  his  other  children,  and  an  unwil- 
lirignesB  to  diasfipolnt  him  in  a  matter  about  which  he  appeared  so 
anxious,  he  resolved  to  relieve  his  parent  from  an  expense  which  he 
knew  would  be  burthensome,  and  the  next  morning  informed  him, 
that  he  had  been  reflecting  upon  the  propriety  of  his  entering  college, 
andhad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  leant 
a  trade.  At  this  his  father  remonstraied,  but  not  knowing  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  change  of  his  determination,  and  being  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  set  him  at  work  the  next  day  in  his  own 
shop,  where  for  many  years  he  had  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith. The  strong  repugnance  exhibited  by  this  instance  to  be  bur- 
tfaensome  to  his  friends,  or  to  receive  preferment  at  the  expense  of 
injustice  to  others,  and  the  decision  and  firmness  of  character  ade- 
quate to  making  so  great  a  personal  sacrifice,  rather  than  deviate  from 
what  in  his  reflecting  moments  he  considered  just,  have  marked  his 
conduct  through  life.  A  singular  coincidence  also  renders  it  remark- 
able. His  father  was  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Tappan  of  Manchester,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  a  simi- 
lar cause,  he  left  his  studies  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  not, 
it  is  true,  in  his  father's  shop,  but  with  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes  of  Boston,  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  whose  daughter  subsequently 
became  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Although  determined  from  this  lime  to  seek  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood, he  worked  faithfully  with  his  father,  and  at  different  mechanic 
trades,  mitil  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  neglecting  no  means  of 
acquiring  as  much  skill  as  could  well  be  attained  in  so  sho^  a  period 
by  one  having  a  natural  taste  for  such  pursuits.  In  addition  to  the 
business  carried  on  in  his  father's  shop,  at  which  he  became  one  of 
his  best  workmen,  he  lesmed  copper-plate  engraving  and  printing, 
and  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor  polished  his  own  plates,  printed 
from  his  own  engravings,  and  often  engraved  from  his  own  drawings 
— an  art  in  which  previous  to  his  leaving  school  he  had  received  so 
much  instruction  and  encouragement,  as  to  have  made  himself  a  very 
exact  copyist.  He  also  worited  some  time  in  manufacturing  military 
anns,  and  musical  instruments,  and  at  cktck  and  watch-making.  For 
instruction  in  the  Isst  he  paid,  in  addition  to  his  labor,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. If  he  could  not  properly  he  termed  at  twenty-one  a  finished 
workman  in  any  of  these  trades,  he  was  yet  able  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood at  either  of  them,  and  in  some  of  them  exhibited  far  more  than' 
ordinary  skill. 

Notwithstanding  his  ^iparent  devotion  to  the  mochanic- tadeh 
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titentare  and  acience  were  not  forgotten.  Eveiy  intoml  between 
the  hoora  of  labor  and  rest  was  husbanded  with  care,  and  improred  in 
strengthening  and  atoring  a  memoiy  naturally  retentire.  Every  book, 
pamphlet,  and  newspaper,  which  he  could  procure,  was  read  and  its 
contents,  when  thought  worthy,  carefully  treasured  up. 

The  struggle  for  American  Independence,  then  recent,  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  brethren  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  giving 
me  to  new  and  exciting  questions  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
keeping  alive  in  the  new  world  the  agitating  topics  belonging  to  re- 
volutionary times.  Republican  France,  in  its  efibrts  to  throw  off  the 
unnatural  yoke  of  an  imbecile  hereditary  monarchy,  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  hot-bed  of  faction.  Tom  and  distracted  by  the  bitter  conflict 
of  party  atrife,  by  the  treachery  of  domestic  demagogues,  and  on  all 
aides  threatened  by  the  warlike  nations  of  the  continent,  trembling  for 
the  fate  of  their  Kings — ^her  own  people  yet  unprepared  for  a  state  of 
republican  Liberty— she  was  sull  making  gigantic  efforts  to  achieve 
the  freedom  so  gallantly  secured  to  us  and  our  posterity  by  the  blood, 
fortitude,  and  treasure  of  our  patriot  ancestors.  He  was  loo  vigilant 
as  observer  to  neglect  to  notice  the  signs  of  the  times  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  stamp  on  his  mind  abiding  impressions,  decisive  of  his 
future  career.  Notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  their  efforts,  and 
the  want,  but  ill-concealed,  of  those  requisites  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  permanently  the  noble  object  of  their  aim,  he  saw  that  the 
prize  for  which  Frenchmen  were  contending  was  liberty,  and  he 
eympathized  with  them. 

In  America  Democracy  was  yet  in  its  in&ncy.  Federal  arrogance 
treated  the  name  as  a  reproach — a  word  (a  denote  the  "  simple  men" 
and  "  sane-culottes,"  and  distinguish  them  from  "  the  rich  and  well 
bom ;"  and  the  virtuous  yeomanry  of  the  Union  had  not  yet  made  it  so 
honorable  by  long  use,  that  it  could  well  sustain  the  odium  of  all  the 
acts  falsely  committed  in  its  name  by  some  of  the  factious  and  bad  spirits 
of  France.  This  did  not  detei  him  from  joining  the  Democratic  ranks 
and  defending  their  principles.  He  contributed  to  their  presses,  and 
openly  united  with  them  by  joining  in  the  supper  given  at  the  rejoicing 
for  the  recapture  of  Toulon  from  the  British  and  Spanish  combined 
forces. 

At  this  time  he  boarded  in  the  family  of  an  intimate  friend  by  the 
name  of  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  advised  by  his  physicians  to  take 
a  sea  voyage  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  a  serious  pulmonary 
complaint ;  but  who  was  too  fedile  to  undertake  the  voyage  unattend- 
ed by  a  friend,  and  unable  to  procure  one  and  defray  his  expenses. 
Mr.  Tappan  volunteered  to  accompany  him  at  his  own  expense,  and  his 
services  were  thankfully  accepted.  They  accordingly  took  passage 
on  board  the  brig  Jason,  Captain  Moses  Tryon*  master,  bound  for 
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Baibadoes ;  and  aft«t  a  delay  of  thiee  weeks  by  unfavoTable  winds, 
saOed  &om  New  London  in  June,  1794.  Soon  after  they  were  at  sea 
it  was  found  I^  him  tlukt  of  the  thtee  quadrants  on  board  all  were  so 
out  of  Older  th&t  a  correct  obseiration  could  not  be  made  with  any, 
within  five  miles,  uid  the  captain  and  crew  knew  neither  the  cause 
nor  how  to  remedy  it.  His  mechanical  skill  came  here  into  useful 
play,  and  enabled  him  to  heal  the  difficulty. 

On  the  outward  voyage,  he  mixed  with  the  common  sailors,  and 
shared  in  their  labors.  They  welcomed  him  as  a  useful  volunteer, 
and  cheerAilly  instmcifid  him  in  every  part  of  their  duty.  Long 
before  his  return,  he  had  so  well  reduced  to  practice  the  science  of 
navigation,  which  he  had  before  learned  theoreticoUy,  that  on  the 
bomeward  voyage  to  New  York,  in  which  the  ship  touched  at  St. 
Lucie,  Martinique,  Euatatia,  St  Thomas  and  Turk's  Islands,  Captain 
TryoD  surrendered  his  quadrant  and  log-book  to  him,  and  took  no 
observation,  and  kept  no  reckoning  himself.  Al^r  he  reached  New 
York,  he  engaged  a  passage  tO'Bordeaux,  with  a  design  to  join  the 
republican  party  in  France  ;  but  mentioning  to  the  captain  that  he 
bad  inoculated  himself  for  the  sroall-poz,  he  was  advised  not  to  risk 
his  life  at  sea,  as  (here  would  be  no  one  on  board  capable  of  render- 
ing him  proper  assistance,  in  case  of  sicknesB  from  that  disease ; 
hence  the  voyage  was  abandoned,  but  not  the  intention  of  visiting 
Europe  The  belief  that  portrait  painting  would  be  more  serviceable 
than  any  other  pursuit,  if,  in  the  subsequent  travels  which  he  designed 
to  prosecnte,  he  should  find  himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and 
destitute  in  a  foreign  country,  induced  him  to  acquire  that  art ;  he 
accordingly  entered  the  studio  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  103  Stone-street, 
New  York,  and  painted  several  months  under  the  instruction  of  that 
eminent  artist,  employing  his  leisure  hours  In  reading,  and  in  occa- 
sionally assisting  an  apothecary  as  a  means  of  defraying  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  frugal  expenses.  By  Mr.  Stewart's  advice  he  went  into 
the  country  and  painted  for  some  time,  giving  general  satiefactioa  to 
his  employers,  and  acquiring  considerable  reputation.  In  this  excur- 
aiaa  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  amiable 
rector  of  the  church  at  Stratford,  Connecticut.  With  him  he  united 
in  opposing  the  project  of  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  Western 
Reserve  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  support  of  the  church,  instead  of  cotmnon 
schools,  then  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight.  While 
Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  in  prose — somewhat  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the 
consciousness  thatifthesefundsweredevotedto  the  church,  the  Con- 
gregational society,  being  the  most  influential,  would  control  the  money 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  ranaUer  societies — Mr.  Tappan  employed  his 
pen  in  satirical  poetry,  and  labored  to  produce  the  same  result,  as 
tending  most  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  It 
was  this  union  of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  small  sects,  jealous  of 
the  power  and  numbers  of  the  Congregationalists,  that  flaved  to  Con- 
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necticnther  invaliuble  school  fund  ia  apite  of  the  Pedenlista,  and  the 
eloquent  preaching  of  Dr.  Dwight.  The  democracy  of  Connecticut 
appreciated  this  sernce,  and  time  haa  developed  the  impoitancj  of 
the  tritnnph  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  will  hardly  be  forgotten  whfle 
the  munificent  ftmd  remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  contest,  and  con- 
tinues to  keep  open  the  portals  of  science  for  the  entrance  of  the 
friendless  child  of  poverty  and  the  oiphan. 

From  Stratford  he  returned  to  Northampton,  where  he  spent  some 
time,  occasionally  painting  portraits,  attending  to  the  store  of  his 
father,  now  a  merchant,  and  studying  books  upon  Anatomy  and  Me- 
dicine, preparatory  to  engaging  in  practice  as  a  physician — which 
he  at  one  time  contemplated.  In  April,  1796,  however,  he  contracted 
with  the  late  Gideon  Granger  of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  having  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  study  of  the  Law  in  his  office.  He  remain- 
od  there  for  three  years,  a  most  laborious  student.  The  poUtical 
opinions  of  Utt.  Granger  at  this  period  of  his  life  are  a  part  of  his 
cotmtry's  history,  yet  they  were  not  of  a  more  fixed  and  decided  cast 
than  were  the  opinions  of  most  of  his  students.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Federalists  first  introduced  the  black  cockade  as  a  badge  of 
distinction  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  said  that  political  misrepre- 
sentation had  been  brought  to  the  slate  of  perfection  which  it  has  now 
attained  under  federal  auspices,  or  that  their  presses  and  ormtn^  were 
equally  skilful  at  slander  and  falsehood,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
tlut  theii  conduct  exhibited  as  much  if  not  more  penonal  animosity 
aod  hatred.  It  was  then  quite  common  for  the  Black  Cockade  gen- 
try, as  they  were  called,  to  insult  personally  those  who  would  not 
wear  their  badge,  particularly  the  young  men.  To  prevent  this,  Mr. 
Granger's  students  each  procured  a  stout  hickory  cane  which  they 
always  carried  with  them,  and  their  example  was  soon  fdlowed  by 
nearly  all  the  Democrats  of  Connecticut  and  Massachosetts,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Federalists  were  readily  distinguished  by  the^ 
badge,  and  the  Democrats  as  readily  by  their  hickory  walking  sticks. 
As  nature  had  not  bestowed  upon  him  the  negative  qualities  requisite 
to  glide  along  among  such  scenes  as  an  idler  or  unaoliced  spectator, 
Mr.  Tappan  of  course  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar dislike  and  hatred  to  the  one  party,  as  he  was  of  friendship  and 
iavor  with  the  other.  To  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  their  disposi- 
tion towards  him,  the  Federal  lawyers  deleimined,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent his  admission  to  the  bar.  They  had  already  been  successM  in 
a  similar  attempt  upon  a  worthy  young  man  in  the  county  ot  Toland, 
and  they  made  the  trial  with  bim.  They  dared  not  encounter  the 
popular  odium  of  a  rejection  upon  political  grounds  solely.  The  pro- 
bability of  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  sturdy  farmers  of  New 
England  by  such  a  course  was  too  great  a  haEard  to  bensked  by  even  the 
impndenceofibeFederallawyersofthstday.  Hence  an  accmation  was 
to  be  made  which  would  appear  to  funush  a  plausible  jvelext.    Bat  this 
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was  not  a  matter  free  frtm  difficult;^.  Hia  private  chaiactai,  integtity, 
and  professional  attaimneiils  offered  no  feasible  point  of  attack,  no- 
thing upon  which  to  found  an  imputation.  It  furnishes  proud  evidence 
of  the  fair  character  which  he  bore,  that  political  malignity,  with  its 
inventive  powers  and  multifarious  means  of  detraction  and  calumny, 
was  finally  driven  to  llie  sony  impeachment  of  sedition  and  blasphe' 
my.  In  support  of  this  grave  charge,  no  proof  was  offered  but  a 
piece  of  poetry  originally  published  in  the  Democratic  paper  at  Suf- 
field,  from  which  it  was  repiinted  in  most  of  the  Democratic  papen 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  written  on  the  occasioa  of  the  procla- 
mation for  a  fast  by  John  Adams,  dated  May  23d,  1798,  which  was 
considered  by  the  Democrats  as  designed  to  excite  oar  countrymen 
to  a  war  with  the  French  nation,  and  not  from  any  sincere  desire  to 
worahip  the  Almigh^. 

Although  written  evidently  with  reference  to  the  sentiments  of 
that  party  at  (he  time,  rather  than  for  poetical  celebrity,  we  give  it 
below*  as  connected  with  our  remarks,  and  in  some  respects  expla- 
natory  of  the  feelings  of  the  parties  of  1798. 


Far  thi  Ftitnl  Fatl. 
To  the  tane  of  the  14ath  Tttim. 

I.  IV. 

Ys  Mml  Matgg  eombma.  For  biibgiT  moT'd  the  Nited* 

Id  Mtsmii  fut  ind  pmjtt ;  Thro'  auoj  ^es  put. 

And  urge  the  powen  dtvLne  And  each  hia  word  fulfils, 

To  drive  ob  inta  tnt :  While  cuh  aud  credit  hat. 

With  Toicra  atTODg,  In  different  wajra 

Each  Federalist,  Yoai  woiki  proclaim, 

Oq  petuiim  lilt.  Yog  hope  the  aamo 

Begin  the  aoog.  Yoa  mi  much  pnuM. 

II.  T. 

Thf  voice,  O  Ficksring,  laiie.  Let  all  the  ■'  wiLL-aoaH"  race 

And  Wolcott,  join  the  aong ;  With  "  Si>n.a>iR"  unite, 

Sing  U  Britannia'!  prkise,  Tbte»  fiigatsa  dsave  the  «««■, 

Let  Jaf  (he  iliaiu  prolong :  And  haughty  FreDchmsD  fight : 

Yoor  ancient  frkiid,  Both  Ma  and  ahore 

Ye  men  in  power,  Ilieii  tribute  fvf. 

In  thi*  dark  hoar,  And  atill  difjdiy 

With  leal  defend.  Out  wond'rona  pow'r. 

III.  TI.      - 

The  Britiih  empire,  lo  !  Ye  eleigjr,  on  thia  day. 

In  matchleia  order  itanda,  On  politica  diaeoniw. 

Or  mof  ea,  when  bid  lo  go,  And  wtwn  je  rtae  to  pray, 

B;  Ouelph'a  anpreme  commsndt :  Both  FraoM  Btd  Fr«nchmea  eniw: 

He  aendi  hie  fleet  For  foo've  a  li^t 

And  nance  meat  bow.  To  pnj  and  preach. 

In  re>*rMic*  low,  Eihort  and  («ach 

At  Qwnge'i  iMt.  Mankind  to  G^ 

Ki2  COO^^IC 
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[Jue, 


Aceofdiag  to  the  nenni  ucepUtiaa  of  the  wotcI  vaoog  tlie  fmm 
of  the  Aben  ud  Scdilioii  Uwi,  tha  PhIid  would  be  uople  ptaid  to  a 

VU. 

T«  fanding  (CDliy  join 

la  HkiniliMUM  cboii. 

And  dl  7<nir  atnogth  canUiM 

To  Umf  lb*  wailika  G» ; 

Obt  d^  will  Omu 


Tin. 

Te  fadcnl  jndgn  too, 

DafiMiUr  ynj  fat  war, 

You'n  liltl*  noK  to  do^ 

la  dutiibnUi^  bw — 

Nor  kt  Itii  drMM 

Of  powsT  and  iMts 

Mike  yOD  foijat 


IX. 
Lm  Haitferd  witi  pracaad 

To  nnf  John  AduM'  [nwo, 
Aitd  Cuun'i  poet'*  TMd 
Shall  b^  hk  Jkamrt  tsM : 
Tluui  iriU  the  Mug 
Tloin  wall  with  pnjai, 
And  thro'  tho  ail 
Waft  imooth  aloiig. 
X. 
Lei  all  iha  iiataa  auood, 

Al  thii  hij  aolemn  call. 

And  cone  tbair  aaeia&t  riiRHD, 

And  btoM  ODi  nlen  all : 

For  Lbii  '■  tha  day 

That  bean  and  band 

Thro'  tho  wbol*  Uad 


Tot-m 


■apaj. 


The  fbUowmg  m*  itthbalod  lo  tha  Rer.  Mr.  Gaj,  of  Soffield,  and  if  canMl; 
•o,  JBitifia*  the  remark  of  Mi  Bnce. — Ed. 

(fOK  the  IMPAKTUL  HB&U.D.) 
HHaaa.  Poimu : 

I  ebMrnd  i>  •  lat*  Boatoa  Chiooicb,  ■  Paaba  a^Uad 

•'  PMlmMlIlt  FtiinU  P-t." 

"To  tbe  tone  of  (he  t48th  Pnhn." 

Shoold  joa  inetrt  thai  in  Iha  Hbkald,  jm  will  oblige  ■  cuUmimi  by  giTiiif  Ibia 

a  place  in  the  nine  p^«r,  nhicfa  the  demociUamayiiDgoi  wfaiatls,aalhayfJe«*a. 


Ye  tribea  of  Ham*  combine 

Wllh  fiieadi  of  l^ehnt  hue. 
And  mock  the  power  dinna 
T  ioToko  the  in  Canal  crew. 
To  leDd  their  hoat 
And  aid  dot  band 


To  plagoe  out  C4 


The  bontd  doeda  of  FrtDce 

Id  glaring  eiimaon  blaie, 

Lat  BcoRiTAiTK  idTanco, 

And  each  hia  tribQta  p^, 
Pintet  by  lea, 

Robber*  by  Lud, 


'etho&M. 


Toei 


The  Toice  of  diaeord  raiie, 

Lat  jBrrRMox  command. 
Chant  tbrth  yoar  Gallic  piaiac 
And  curae  your  natlTe  land. 
To  Fnnca  year  ftiead 
Yooi  liibole  be. 
Bow,  bow  Um  koea, 
And  give  and  lend. 

*  "  Noah  denounced  a  inina  npm  Canaan,  the  aon  of  Ham,  Aat  ba  ihoeU  h««  M 
of  aarruila  unto  hia  brathraa  :  And  aome  lappoaa  a  eeitaia  pail  of  tha  hamaa  H 
be  thadaacaBdantaof  CaBaaa,aBdaf  BooiM  doomed  to  aerra  tha  lecL" 


And  blood  a  aweoi  repaat ; 
But  cjai  their  firat  pnruit. 

And  HoHcm  their  laat 
In  diflereat  vrayi, 
Ya  aaipenti  aly, 
Youi  |M(^ta  tiy. 
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net  ita  mntbor  of  a«diti<»,  bnt  it  will  pnzzle  (he  uninitiated  to  gnoM 
out  the  process  by  which  it  was  made  i»xMif  of  blasphemy. 

They  contended  that  the  propoekl  to  set  it  to  a  tnne  commonly  sung 
in  the  chuicbes  of  the  Congregatiooaliats,  and  the  intimation  contained 
in  the  sixth  stanza,  that  on  tlut  hst  day  the  prayen  of  the  federal 
clergy  would  be  pregnant  with  anathenus  against  the  French,  prored 
the  crime,  because,  as  they  Tery  naturally  alleged,  sacred  muaio 
should  only  be  sung  in  devotiona]  exercises,  and  prayer  should  in- 
vaiiably  be  employed  in  invocations  for  pardon  and  blessings  upon 
both  friends  and  foes.  Hence,  as  they  spaciously  infeired,  whoever 
encouraged  its  exercise  in  railing  and  cursing,  blojpktmed.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  success  of  this  argument,  the  satire  was  well  designed 
lo  prevent  what  they  alleged  it  would  be  most  likely  to  produce.  It 
was  an  eflbrt  to  strip  (he  cloak  of  piety  from  the  sancdmonious  hypo> 
critea  who,  mider  the  pretended  guise  of  religion,  were  inflicting 
deeper  injury  (m  her  cause  than  it  has  ever  yet  received  at  the  hands 
of  [ffofessed  infidehty. 

Lamentable  as  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the 
early  sUuggles  of  the  democracy  to  resist  federal  consohdation,  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitntion  to  the  Statea  and  the 
[leople,  they  had  to  encounter  an  inflnence,  foreign  to  the  natnre  of 
the  contest,  which  was  thus  wantonly  brought  into  the  field  against 
them.  If  it  was  blasphemy  to  ridicule  the  federal  clergy  who  openly 
appealed  to  reUgions  prejudices,  and  reiterated  liom  the  G<mference 

Lit  ill  ibe  smoasjtTi  Ye  wiis,  jtm  mien  CDna, 

And  lAOOBiR*  unite.  Who  wonld  dafnd  joot  lU ; 

You  eu  do  nothing  wone 
Than  rai*e  diaeordant  brawl ; 
Your  wanton  dream 
or  Mwsa  and  Tin 
M^M  joa  forget 
The  powiK  ivraaKS. 
Let  Soffield  «ila  praelaim 

The  Freeideot  (  knave- 
Kit  wotki  declara  hii  fame, 
Ho  ihall  ooi  cODDltj  save. 
Wide  u  ha  reigna 
Hi*  name  be  long 
Bj  every  longne 
In  Fed'ral  ftniM. 


To  bnak  ont  Fad'ral  band 

Their  empty  aomid 
Like  wind  that)  CMM, 
And  joy  and  peace 
WiUblaaalhegnniiid. 
Te  Atheitia,  mock  aloud 

Each  ptacopt  that  'a  divine, 
AjmI  pray  that  aome  thick  cloud 
Prevent  the  light  to  ahine. 
Tout'a  ia  the  light 
On  Miltoa'i  take 
Tool  bed  to  make 
In  ehao*  nigitt 
Ye  Ibot-padi,  pirataa,  danee 

To  Anli.Ad'nl  atiife. 
With  eougnuila  from  Frtitce 
T  eitii^niah  Federal  Ijlia, 
BsBita,  wonna,  and  men, 
In  Bnarchy 


Like  paiiiota  at  hii  call. 

Who  ii  hi(  coontiy'a  ftiend. 

And  join  yoni  foicea  all — 

With  haart  and  hand 

Yonr  ligfata  defend, 

On  ASHi  depend. 


,  Goo^^lc 
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room  sod  the  pulpit,  that  it  was  necessuy,  in  order  to  maiotain  dte 
religion  of  Jeaus  of  Nazaieth,  to  OTerthrow  the  American  democracy 
and  Thonuu  Jeferstm,  then  the  proof  was  ample.  On  the  contrary  it 
failed,  if  it  was  praiseworthy  to  hold  np  to  scorn  and  contempt  their 
hypocritical  departures  from  the  ChhstiBn'B  course  of  practice,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  writings,  and  thereby  to  deter  them  from  puisning 
that  course  of  conduct  whose  only  tendency  has  been  to  bring  reproach 
upon  religion  by  mixing  or  perhaps  supplanting  it  with  the  phrenzied 
and  corrupt  errors  originating  in  violent  par^  strife.  For  the  correct- 
ness of  onr  views,  we  may  cite  the  extreme  care  with  which  most 
pious  clergjrmen  of  this  day  labor  to  keep  religioa  free  and  disctu- 
nected  from  political  controversies.  It  is  no  evidence  against  our 
position  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  we  oc- 
casionaUy  discover  a  pohtical  priest  exerting  himself  to  blend  together, 
at  the  risk  of,  sharing  a  common  fate,  his  faith  and  his  federalism. 
Society  now  places  the  proper  estimate  upon  all  such  divines.  The 
sin  of  blasphemy  could  no  longer  be  incurred  by  denoimcing  them  as 
"  wolves  in  sheep  clothing,"  nor  would  it  be  a  greater  offence  against 
real  religion  to  ridicule  theii  pretensions  to  sanctity,  than  lo  affirm  that 
of  the  twelve  chosen  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  one  .was  found  wicked 
enough  to  betny  him.  Such  were  the  general  views  of  the  Hartford 
bar,  particulariy  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Brace,  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  re- 
putable members.  He  took  the  part  of  young  Tappan,  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  declared  that  many  of  their  clergy  had  deserved  all  that  had 
been  said  of  them,  and  that  for  himself  he  would  be  proud  of  the 
authorship  of  that  Psalm.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  one 
or  two  similar  spirits,  the  charges  were  nnanimonsly  overruled,  and 
he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

Having  become  interested  in  a  purchase  of  western  lands,  he  re- 
moved soon  after  his  admissirai  to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Ravanna  in  the 
county  of  Portage.  There  was  but  one  white  person,  a  Mr.  Honey, 
residing  in  the  country  at  the  time.  A  solitary  log  cabin  in  each 
place  then  marked  the  sites  of  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bufialo  and 
Cleveland.  When  we  look  upon  Ohio  as  the  happy  abode  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  contented  industrious  cidzens,  employed  in  all  the  varied 
occupations  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  it  is  difficult  to 
reflect  upon  the  past,  and  to  realize  that  on  ^e  10th  day  of  June,  1799, 
hia  little  party  found  its  most  populous  portion  a  dense  tmcultivated 
forest,  peopled  only  by  savage  m&a  and  wild  beasts.  The  boldness 
of  undertaking  a  joinney  with  oxen  on  land,  and  in  open  boats  along 
the  banks  of  the  uninhabited  rivers  and  the  lakes,  wiihont  roads  or 
bridges,  and  without  means  of  obtaining  subsistence,  aside  from  that 
which  they  earned  with  them,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  appre- 
ciate \  yet  such  wss  his  undertaking  with  two  or  three  hired  men,  and 
snch  the  condition  of  the  coiuitly  at  that  period.    At  Gerondaquet,  in 
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New  York,  he  fell  in  witli  the  kte  D&vid  Hndaon,  of  Hudson,  Ohio, 
who  was  also  on  hia  wsy  for  the  purpose  of  fonniiig  a  settlement,  and 
he  asaiated  him  on  the  journey  for  the  sake  of  hia  company.  Al\ei 
some  daya  of  tedious  narigation  up  the  Cayahoga  Rivei,  he  landed  at 
a  prairie  where  is  now  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Sununit. 
There  he  left  all  his  goods  under  a  tent  with  one  K  *  *  *  "  and  his 
family  to  take  care  of  them,  and  with  another  hired  man  proceeded  to 
Biake  out  a  losd  to  Ravanna.  There  they  built  a  dray,  and  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen  which  had  been  driven  from  Connecticut  river,  and  were 
found  on  his  arrival,  he  conveyed  a  load  of  farming  utensils  to  his  set- 
tlement. Returning  for  a  second  load  the  tent  was  found  abandoned 
dnd  partly  plundered  by  ttte  Indiana.  He  soon  atier  learned  that 
Hudson  had  enticed  K*****lobi8  own  new  settlement  by  offering 
him  a  larger  quantity  of  land  than  Mr.  Tappan  had  agreed  to  give  him. 
In  removing  his  second  load  of  goods  one  of  his  oxen  was  over-heated 
and  died,  leaving  him  in  a  vast  fwest,  distant  from  any  habitation, 
without  a  team,  and  what  was  atill  worse,  with  but  a  single  dollar  in 
money.  He  was  not  depressed  for  an  instant  by  these  untoward  cir- 
cnmatances.  He  sent  one  of  hia  men  ihroi^  the  woods  with  a  com- 
paaa  to  Erie,  in  PennsylTania,  a  distance  of  about  an  hundied  miles, 
'te<tueeted  from  Captain  Lyman,  the  commandant  of  the  Fort,  a  loan 
of  money.  At  the  same  time  he  followed  himself  the  township  lines  to 
Youngstown,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  James  Hill- 
man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  him  an  ox,  on  credit,  at  a  fail  price — 
an  act  of  generosity  which  proved  of  great  value,  aa  the  want  of  a 
team  must  have  broken  up  bis  aettlemenL 

The  unexpected  delays  upon  the  journey  and  other  hindrances,  pre- 
vented them  from  raising  a  crop  at  this  aeason,  and  they  had,  ailer  the 
provisiona  brought  with  him  were  exhansted,  to  depend  for  meat  upon 
'  iheli  skill  in  hunting  and  purchases  irom  the  Indians,  and  for  meal 
upon  the  scanty  supplies  procured  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Having  aet  out  with  the  determination  to  spend  the  winter,  he 
«reGted  a  Ic^-cabin  into  which  himself  and  one  Bixby,  whom  he  had 
agreed  to  give  an  himdred  acres  of  land  on  condition  of  settlement, 
moved  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1800,  before  which  they  had  lived 
under  a  bai^  camp  and  their  tent.  Mr.  Hudson,  whom  we  have  no- 
ticed above,  also  passed  the  winter  twelve  miles  distant.  He  was  a 
very  singular  character,  a  man  of  impulses,  veryreUgious  and  a  zeal- 
ous federalist.  In  after  life  he  became  a  man  of  wealth,  and  a  hbe- 
ral  contributor  to  charitable  objects,  and  bore  an  excellent  reputation 
for  integrity.  What  exhibits  him  as  well  as  anything  else  is  the  fact, 
that  at  about  six^  years  of  age  he  joined  a  masonic  socie^,  and  wrote 
and  published  in  a  religious  paper  a  history  of  the  first  settlement  o( 
Portage  county,  in  which  he  narrated  the  privations  and  hardshipa  of 
the  undertaking,  giving  himself  considerable  credit,  with  scarce  an 
1  to  Mr.  Tappan,  aad  none  that  is  recollected  to  Mi.  Honey, 
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who  bad  iiyed  with  a  family  in  the  Uiwn  of  Manbia  a  year  before  his 
amTal.  Lest  our  notice  of  the  Indian  "  appropriation^'  should  do 
injustice  to  hia  memory,  we  will  mention,  that  in  1799  he  made  the 
following  atonement:  "I  did  wrong,  Squire  Tappan,  in  inducing 
K"**"*  to  break  his  contract  with  yon,  and  I  now  ask  your  foigive- 
neas,  and  I  hope  God  will  foigire  me." 

The  reply  was  characteristic :  "  You  did  a  very  roguish  trick  in 
getting  K****"  to  leave  my  goods  to  be  plmidered  by  the  iDdiana, 
and  to  break  his  contract  with  me.  God  will  undoubtedly  da  what  ia 
light  aa  to  pardoning  you  ;  but  if  you  mean  by  my  pardoning  you  that  I 
will  take  K******  back  again,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  thought 
to  get  an  advantage  by  getting  him  from  me,  and  you  now  £od  a, lazy, 
worthless  feUow  a  burthen  inatead  of  a  help.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
You  have  punished  yourself  for  your  ungrateful  and  dishonest  con- 
duct, therefore  let  it  rest,  and  let  us  think  no  more  about  it." 

In  ISOOaeveraltownsfaipsinPortagecouotyweie  settled,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  two  Indians  and  a  child  were  shot  by  one  Joseph  McMa- 
han  and  a  Mr.  Mann,  the  latter  being  deceived  by  the  former,  who 
was  a  drunken,  bad  fellow.  To  prevent  the  savages  from  vrreaking 
their  vengeance  on  the  innocent  settlers  for  thia  wanton  act,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  them  justice.  By  means  of  the  inflnence  of  Col. 
Hillman  and  othera,  the  Indiana  agreed  to  be  satisfied  if  McMahao 
was  indicted  for  murder,  and  tried  under  omr  laws  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  taken  the  life  of  a  white  person.  A  B)i[u:enie 
court  was  convened  at  Youngatovrn,  for  this  purpose  in  August,  and 
he  was  put  on  trial.  The  Governor  attended,  and  with  the  chief  of 
the  Indian  tribe  sat  with  the  Judgea  during  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Tappan  and  Mr.  Temple,  of  Pittsbnrg,  defended  the  prisoner,  it  was 
the  first  jmy  trial  in  northern  Ohio,  and  his  first  efibrt  before  a  jury. 
His  associate  thought  McMahan  ought  to  be  hung,  and  Gov.  St  Clair 
expressed  the  determination  that  he  should  be,  while  most  of  the 
settlers  thought  that,  right  or  wrong,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  the 
settlements  without  his  execution.  He  difiered  with  them  on  the  first 
point,'and  the  thought  that  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  depended  mainly 
on  the  efforts  of  an  inexperienced  advocate,  embarrassed  him  so  much 
that  he  was  unable,  when  he  rose  to  addresc  ihe  jury,  to  pronounce 
the  few  sentences  of  the  opening  part  of  his  argument,  and  which  he  had 
committed  to  memory.  The  pmaecutoi  endeavored  to  aid  him,  uid. 
whispered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  yon  the  law  of  the  case,  before 
commenting  upon  the  fact."  He  repeated  the  words  unconsciously 
after  him,  when  his  kind  prompter  handed  him  the  bode,  and  he  began 
to  read  aniboritiea ;  this  he  contiaaed  till  ho  acquired  confidence,  ai»l 
finally  proceeded  with  a  very  able  defence,  and  succeeded  in  satisfy- 
ing the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  This  effort  gained 
him  a  Ugh  reputation  with  the  court  and  bar,  placing  him  in-the  for- 
moit  rank  of  the  pTofeaston  west  of  the  Allegfaanies,  which  tank  he 
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has  ever  unce  maintained  nnunpured  for  a  ain^e  moment  la 
Decembet  of  iMs  year  he  visited  New  England,  and  renewed  an  old 
intimacy  with  Mias  Nancy  Wright,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  whom  he 
married,  and  retmmed  to  Ohio  in  the  following  spiing.  They  made 
this  journey  in  a  light  two-horse  wagon,  taking  with  ^em  hia  wife's 
aiater,  in  fbrty-fiTe  days.  This  year  the  people  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Territorial  goTornment,  and  the  sentiment  waa  universal 
except  with  the  officers.  The  Governor  had  ^mfortunately  acquired 
habita  and  appetites  nnsuited  to  his  station  and  ealaty ;  to  remedy  the 
inconveniencies  arising  from  the  smallneas  of  the  latter,  he  reqoired  ' 
fees  not  warranted  by  law  for  almost  every  act  he  did.  The  year 
previous,  the  Governor  had  offered  Mr.  Tappan  s  justice's  commis- 
sion, which  he  refused — telling  him  he  would  not  accept  an  office 
under  a  Federal  Government  which  he  was  determined  to  change. 
Gov.  St.  Clair  thanked  him  for  hia  frankness,  and  when  about  to 
organize  the  militia,  requested  him  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
persons  who  had  assembled  to  make  out  nominations  for  the  militia 
officers.  He  accordingly  attended,  and  fonnd  present  most  of  the 
Territorial  civil  officers,  all  of  whom  had  been  appointed  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  and  but  some  half-dozen 
others.  He  proposed  to  leave  the  nominationB  to  be  made  by  the 
people,  when  they  assembled  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  Assem- 
bly. To  this  they  said  they  had  no  objection,  but  that  Gov.  St.  Clair 
would  not  agree  to  it.  He  inged  them  to  try,  whereupon  they  ^^int- 
ed  him  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  request  him  to 
adopt  that  courae.  He  called  upon  him  accordingly,  and  aStet  some 
conversation  obtained  his  consent,  which  he  immediately  reported  to 
to  the  meeting — much  to  their  annoyance  and  regret.  In  the  succeed- 
ing fall,  after  lull  notice  had  been  given,  the  people  met  at  Warren  in 
Ohio,  to  make  their  election  of  militia  officers ;  when  the  Territorial 
officers,  finding  themselves  outnumbered,  withdrew  and  made  out 
nominations  privately.  The  democrats,  however,  proceeded  to  lutld 
a  regular  meeting,  and  forwarded  a  list  of  ri/omineea  to  the  Governor, 
with  an  address  which  Mr.  Tappan  had  prepared,  and  which  had 
been  offered  and  aj^roved  by  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  himself  as 
secretary,  and  by  Mr.  James  Kingsbury  as  chairman.  The  Gover- 
nor, however,  appointed  the  nominees  which  the  office-holders  had 
agreed  on  in  their  own  caucus.  The  address  was  then  published, 
and  produced  great  political  effect,  laying  the  foundation  for  an  organi- 
zation of  the  present  great  democratic  party  of  the  State.  The  ad- 
dress was  a  plain-spoken,  argumentative,  and  powerful  vindication  of 
the  doctrine  that  governments  are  made  for  the  People,  and  that  there- 
fore, the  People's  will  ooght  not  to  be  set  at  defiance,  a  doctrine 
which,  it  would  seem  frvm  their  conduct  in  support  of  the  frattd* 
lately  committed  by  their  partisans  in  ^  elections  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  Jersey,  the  Federaliats  aic  slow  to  ^;>preciate  now  as  they 
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were  forty  years  ago.  Nsglect  of  it  by  St.  Ckdr  rouaed  the  Bpirits  erf* 
the  aettlers,  aod  induced  them  to  make  s  detenniued  efibit  to  relieve 
themselvBH  from  his  goveniinent.  On  the  4th  of  July,  I80I,  the 
democTals  invited  Mr.  Tappan  to  address  a  public  meeting  at  Duifield, 
and  "  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  State  government  over  the 
arbitrary  sway  of  St.  Claii."  He  complied,  and  this  oration  was 
also  published  and  circulated  throughout  the  Territory.  Such  was 
the  effect  that  the  Delegate  was  instructed  in  the  fall  by  all  the  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  officers,  to  vote  for  the  formation  of  a  State 
government,  and  he  engaged  at  the  election  to  do  as  instructed  ;  but 
he  forfeited  his  pledge,  and  voted  with  the  minority  against  calling 
the  convention  which  met  December,  1802,  and  framed  the  preseat 
constitution  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Tappan  was  a  candidate  for  membership ; 
but  according  to  the  Connecticut  custom,  voted  for  his  opponent,  and 
lost  his  owa  election  by  one  vote.  He  was  again  run  and  returned 
to  the  Senate  in  1603. 

The  part  which  he  took  in  the  legislature  of  1803-4  was  a  promi- 
nent one,  and  has  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  affairs  <tf  the 
State.  The  bill  for  the  partition  of  real  estate,  which  still  remains 
the  law  of  Ohio,  with  very  few  amendments ;  the  bill  establishing 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  which  transferred  from  a  court  of 
justices  styled,  "  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,"  the  important  duties 
discharged  by  the  board ;  the  bill  incorporating  townships ;  the  bill 
organizing  the  militia ;  and  the  bill  levying  a  tax  on  non-rendent 
lands,  with  many  others  of  importance,  were  drawn  by  him.  The 
subject  of.  taxing  the  lands  of  non-residents,  was  one  of  interest  to  his 
immediate  constituents ;  and  notwithstanding  he  drew  the  bill  and  advo- 
cated its  passage  until  it  becaine  a  law,  his  opponents  and  federal 
colleague  afler  his  return  home  secretly  circulated  the  report  that  he 
had  opposed  the  messure ;  which  being  unknown  by  him,  and 
uncontradicted  for  a  time,  prevented  hia  being  taken  up  as  a  candi- 
date  for  re-election  that  fall.  Eventually,  however,  when  the  truth 
became  known,  it  destroyed  the  characters  of  its  malicious  authors, 
and  did  him  no  further  harm. 

In  the  name  year  he  accepted  a  commission  as  aid  to  Major  Gene- 
ral Elijah  Wadsworth,  who  solicited  his  assistance  in  organizing  the 
militia.  General  Wadsworth^had  served  as  a  captain  in  Col.  Shel- 
don's regiment  of  light  horse  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  he 
knew  Uttle  of  infantry  regulations  or  tactics,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
an  adviser  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  Hewasalso  elected  a  Jastice 
of  the  Peace ;  but  he  served  Uttle  more  ihaa  a  year,  as  he  fonnd  that 
from  charging  no  fees,  and  being  obliged  from  necessity  to  entertain 
suitors  and  witnesses  when  attending  trials  before  him,  it  was  bnr- 
thensome  and  broke  in  upon  his  practice.  In  1806  he  returned  with 
his  wife  and  spent  the  summer  in  New  England.  He  returned  hito- 
telf  to  Camfield,  Ohio,  and  was  there  viaited  soon  after  by  an  sgant 
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of  Colonel  Aanm  Buir,  who  laboied  to  engage  bim  in  the  eipedi- 
tion  then  fitting  out  at  BeaTer,  on  the  Ohio.  He  had  been  under  some 
obligation  to  Colonel  Bun  foi  the  part  he  had  taken  in  reference  to 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  but  he  now  suspected  something  wrong  in 
his  operations.  He  endeavored  to  find  out  what  it  wss,  but  he 
could  only  leam  that  many  persons  were  engaged  in  a  military  expe- 
dition to  the  sonih,  and  that  they  had  collected  swne  maieriaJs  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  enlisting  men.  These  facts  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Wsahington,  while  on  a  journey 
which  he  had  occasion  to  take  to  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  December 
fotlowing,  and  was  informed  by  General  Dearborn  that  Butt's  proceed* 
ings  were  closely  watched,  and  strongly  suspected,  if  not  fully  under- 
stood.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  he  removed  to  Steubenville,  whithy  he 
had  been  previously  called  on  professional  business,  and  shortly  enc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  good  practice.  In  the  winter  1609-10  he  was 
employed  by  Mr  John  Beaver,  'the  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Wooster, 
to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  conunissioners  appointed  to  fix  the 
seat  of  josticB  of  that  county,  who  had  established  it  at  ^mut  three 
miles  distance  from  its  present  site,  and  he  accomplished  the  object 
without  difficulty.  The  engagement,  however,  took  him  to  ChilicMhe 
during  the  session  of  the  Legistatuie,  before  wIuhd  a  very  interesting 
question  arose,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  which  baa  often  been  the 
subject  of  much  comment  and  not  a  little  misrepresentation.  It  grew 
out  of  this  provision  <rf  the  Stale  Constitution :         * 


"  The  judge!  of  ths  Snpisme  Cooit,  ih>  preadant,  ind  tba  ■ 
Common  Ptets,  ihall  ha  ippoinlad  bjr  ■  joint  ballot  of  both  Homm  of  tba  Oenenl 
Aaaambly,  and  aball  bold  cbair  oSeaa  tot  iha  taim  of  aaran  jaais,  if  ao  Umg  Ibaj 
bahava  wall.  The  jadgat  of  th«  Sopnma  Court,  tod  tha  piaddanta  of  the  Courla 
of  Coounon  I^eaj,  ihaU,  at  atated  ttmea,  recsiva  fbi  thair  MrriceB  ui  tdeqaite 
companiation,  to  be  Sted  b;  ta<*,  which  ahall  not  ha  dimiaiBhed  diuiag  Ihait  con- 
tinainec  in  office." 

The  period  was  approaching  when  the  first  term  of  seven  years 
from  the  appointments  of  judges  in  1803,  was  about  to  expire,  and 
it  was  agitated  whether  the  Constitution  fixed  a  septennial  term  for 
the  service  of  the  judges,  or  whether  each  judge  was  entitled  to 
serve  seven  years  from  the  day  of  his  appointment.  In  favor  of  the 
former  construction,  it  was  urged  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  efi'ect  to  every  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  and  intent  of  its  framers,  provided  it  were  possible,  and  that  the 
will  and  intent  could  be  fairly  infened  from  the  language  employed. 
It  was  urged  that  the  nanud  import  of  the  words  supported  this 
view,  and  that  it  was  very  evident  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  sala- 
lies  of  the  judges  at  some  time,  should  they  consider  it  eqiedient. 
Was  this  power  intended  to  operate  on  the  whole  of  the  judges,  at 
the  same  time,  when  they  should  come  into  office  together,  or-  at  dif- 
vot.  VII.  MO.  xzz. — JONB,  1840,     L  i.  "jlc 
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fer«nt  periods,  as  tlioy  might  come  into  office  to  fill  vacancies  cansed 
by  death,  or  resignations  of  preceding  incumbents  1  It  was  urged, 
that  if  the  ealaries  wer«  raised,  the  Constitution  contemplated  diey 
should  all  be  laised  at  once,  wheoeTer  the  neceawty  arose,  and  not 
periodically,  and  in  future,  as  the  judges  in  office  should  go  out,  and 
new  ones  come  in,  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  that  part  of  the 
instrument  be  canied  into  effect,  but  by  the  Legislature  exercising  the 
power  of  reducing  the  aataries  of  all  the  judges  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  salaries  was  merely  imaginary,  for  a  law  could  be  passed,  pro- 
riding  that  the  salaries  of  each  of  the  judges  should  be  reduced  from 
md  after  the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms  for  which  they  had 
been  severally  elected.  Ponding  the  discnssiim,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  held  a  private  m'eeUng  to  consult  upon 
the  matter,  Thomas  Morris,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  C«irt, 
and  Mr.  Tappan,  were  present  by  invitation  Edward  Tiffin,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  took,  the  chair.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Tappan  drew  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Consiilatioa, 
and  resolving  to  proceed  on  a.  given  day  to  elect  all  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  he  handed  to  Judge  Morris,  who  read  it,  and 
informed  the  meeting  that  it  expressed  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  other  construction  would 
violate  the  instrument  On  taking  a  vote,  it  was  determined  almost 
pnanimously,  that  it  should  be  offered  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  t£- 
fcred,  and  passed  both  Houses.  New  judges  were  accordingly  elect- 
ed, who  quietly  discharged  their  duties.  It  was,  however,  stigma- 
tized aa  '  the  sweeping  resolution'  and  an  outrage  upon  the  Conatjtn- 
lion ;  and  such  was  theinfluence  of  the  Federalists,  that  all  subsequent 
elections  have  been  held  in  utter  disregard  of  the  precedent  thus 
settled  in  1810. 

The  summer  of  1811  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  New  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Tappan.  War  having  broken  out  with 
England  in  1812,  he  received  by  express,  on  the  20th  of  August,  an 
order  from  Maj.  Gen.  Wadsworlh  giving  an  account  of  Hull's  surren- 
der at  Detroit,  with  intelligence  that  the  British  and  Indians  were  ad- 
vancing in  force  down  the  Lake,  committing  great  depredations,  and 
directing  him  to  muater  the  drafls  in  the  brigade  composed  of  Harri- 
son and  Jefferson  counliea,  and  march  them  with  all  possible  despatch 
to  Cleveland.  This  order  was  received  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  no- 
tice was  given  to  all  parta  of  the  brigade  to  rendezvous  forthwith  at 
Steubenville,  armed  and  equipped  for  service.  The  men  assembled, 
but  without  arms,  accoutrements,  or  camp  equipage.  He  went  to  work 
to  provide  for  them  by  collecting  arms,  and  employing  gunsmiths  in 
repairing  them  ;  purchasing  sheet  iron  and  setting  tinners  at  manu* 
facturing  camp  kettles ;  and  collecting  anunimition,tentB,andi>ron9ions 
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fbi  foity  days'  coDsnmption.    So  diligent  was  he  in  making  prepsn- 
tions,  that  on  the  Friday  sacceeding  the  day  of  receiving  the  (vdsr, 
the  men  were  marched  ont  of  Steubenrilte   completely  armed  and 
equipped  for  service.     At  Canton  he  met  the  militia  under  Gen.  Beall, 
and  immediately  pushed  on  to  Cleveland  to  join  the  Major  General, 
having  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Andrews,  who  was 
ordered  to  move  on  to  Mansfield — the  General  himself,  with  about 
1000  men,  intending  to  march  to  Sandosky  by  the  way  of  the  Portage, 
to  avoid  exposure  on  the  Lake  shore.     The  mode  of  supplying  the 
troops  was  by  contract.     The  contractors  for  furnishing  subsistence 
were  Mr.  forter,  father  of  the  present  Senator  of  Michigan,  and  a  Mr. 
Tupper,  his  partner  and  active  agent.     Gen.  Wadsworth's  command 
was  but  ill  supplied,  and  his  first  care  was  to  obtain  provisions.     For 
this  purpose  requisitions  wore  made  under  an  agreemeul  with  Mr. 
Tupper  BO  that  there  might  be  no  failure.     They  were,  however,  de- 
layed on  this  account,  and  as  no' movement  could  be  made  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  ordered  to  exercise  the  men  in  the  new  system  of 
tactics,  as  he  was  the  only  officer  in  camp  who  knew  anything  about 
it,  the  others  adhering  to  the  plan  of  Steuben.     He  was  far  fiom 
being  capable  of  giving  accurate  iastmctions,  having  derived  his 
knowledge  entirely  from  books,  which  a  few  years  previous  he  had 
Studied  in  company  with  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Col.  John  Millxr, 
at  present  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Missouri — the  same  offi* 
cer  who  made  the  brilliant  sortie  from  Fort  Meigs,  which  will  be 
recollected  as  the  proudest  incident  in  the  defence  of  that  Fort,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  was  one  of  tho  best  Seld  offi- 
cers, and  most  gallant  leaders  of  a  regiment,  that  the  North  Weatem 
army  contained.    In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  nnder  which  Mr. 
Tappan  labored,  he  went  to  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  eveu- 
toally  succeeded  in  very  much  improving  the  drill  mananvres  of  the 
troops.    A  deposite  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  to  be  made  at  the 
Portage,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  a  few  men  and  select  a  site  for 
Ae  encampment ;  and  after  making  out  the  ground  to  return  to  Jefi*er- 
son  county,  and  muster  and  march  into  service  a  new  draft  of  three  hun^ 
dred  men.    In  obedience  to  this  order  be  selected  the  ground  for  the 
encampment,  in  doing  which  he  was  taken  sick;  but,  notwithstanding, 
he  returned  to  Steubeuville,  ordered  out  the  miUtis,  and  provided  them 
with  arms  and  camp  equipage  from  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  fever  and  unable  to  march  with 
Aem  into  camp.    He  had,  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp,  prepared  all 
the  orders  of  the  Major  General,  and  drawn  up  all  his  despatches,  so 
that  the  General  found  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  be  deprived  trf 
his  services,  and  sent  three  expresses  in  successi<m  to  hasten  his  re- 
turn.   As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  who  told  him  it  would  cost  him  his  life,  he 
was  helped  upon  his  horse,  and  lode  sixteen  miles  ihe  fiiu  day.    Oix    , 
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his  return  to  camp  he  was  muble  to  Btand  when  he  diBtnounted,  but 
being  in  good  quarters,  he  recroiied  so  much  as  to  be  able  the  next 
day  to  renew  the  journey  and  increase  ibe  distance. 

On  hia  arriral  at  Camp  Aveiy,  he  found  everything  in  confusion 
and  excitement.  Gen.  BeaU  had  been  put  on  trial,  by  Court  Mar- 
tial, for  disbbedience  of  orders,  and  he  waa  directed  to  asaume  im- 
mediately the  duties  of  Judge  Advocate  and  coDdnct  the  proceedinga. 
The  charges  exhibited  had  been  bo  imperfectly  drawn  up  aa  not  to 
present  the  offence  which  the  facts  would  have  best  sustained,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before  this,  that  Gen. 
Harrison,  who  commanded  the  N.  W.  aimy,  visited  the  camp,  and 
having  fonned  the  troopa,  consisting  of  about  1500  inexperienced 
militia,  into  a  hollow  square,  made  a  speech,  telling  them,  among 
other  encooraging  topics,  that  they  ahould  eat  their  next  Christmas 
dinner  in  Maldmt.  A  few  days  aAerwaid,  an  expreas  arrived  with  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Harrison,  which  stated  that  there  was  a  large  quan- 
tity, supposed  to  be  1 500  or  2000  boahels,  of  com  standing  in  the  field 
si  Maumee.  As  it  waa  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  saved 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  there  was  reaacm  to  fear,  if  immedi- 
ate measures  were  not  taken  to  secure  it,  the  Britiah  and  Indiana 
woi)ld  appropriate  the  whole  to  their  own  use,  he  concluded  with  an 
order  to  detach  five  hundred  men  to  gather  and  eecore  the  com. 
Maj.  Gen.  Wodsworth  promptly  convened  his  general  and  field  offi- 
cers, and  laid  the  letter  before  them.  They  all  advised  seDding  tbe 
detachment  forthwith,  when  Gen.  Wadsworth  caUed  for  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Tappan.  He  said,  that  aa  General  Harrison  had  visited  the 
camp  recently,  he  presumed  that  ho  waa  weU  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
terial in  possession  of  that  wing  of  the  army  ;  and  that  while  there  he 
had  called  for,  and  taken  with  him,  full  returns  of  their  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp  equipage  and  provisions.  Gen.  Wadsworth  observed 
that  such  returns  were  made  out  in  e:qiectadon  that  he  vrould  call  for 
them,  but  he  said  nothing  about  such  things,  and  the  retnnw  were  not 
O0ered  to  him,  and  that  be  went  away  from  the  nght  wing  of  the  army 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  its  militaiy  means  is  be  had  befwe  he 
came  there.  He  expressed  his  surpriae  at  this,  produced  the  returns, 
and  laid  them  before  the  council.  They  proved  Hat  the  means  of 
issmng  one  day's  rations  to  the  500  troops  were  not  in  camp.  He  stated 
that  it  was  fire  days'  march  for  well  provided  troops  to  Maumee,  and 
he  thought  with  only  one  day's  proviaime  it  would  be  impossible  to 
iq^h  the  500  men  there,  and  give  them  time  to  secure  the  aara  and 
retmn,  which  would  reqnire  at  least  fifWn  days ;  so  that  com[diance 
with  Gen.  Hameou's  order  waa  ont  of  the  qnestion.  Snch  waa  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  council,  and  an  eipreas  was  sent  to  Gaa. 
Harrison,  informing  him  of  what,  if  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  his 
do^,  he  would  have  known  before,  the  inability  of  the  Major  General 
to  execute  the  order.    In  truth,  the  right  wing  of  the  army  waa  at 
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this  time  strong  enongfa  to  have  tnken  Maiden,  if  the  contractor  had 
«iq>plied  it  with  provisions  at  the  different  depots.  As  it  was,  the 
greatest  exertions  were  necessary  to  keep  the  army  from  disbanding. 

In  December  General  Wadsworth  gave  up  the  command  to  his 
successor,  and  Mr.  Tappan  returned  home  with  him,  and  resumed  his 
rery  lucratiTe  practice.  While  thus  engaged,  and  unknown  to  him,  he 
was  taken  up  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  on  joint^Jjallot  of  the 
Legislature  of  1815 — 16,  elected  President^judge  of  the  fiAh  circuit,  in 
which  office  he  seired  the  constitutional  term  of  eeren  yean.  When 
his  judicial  term  of  office  wis  about  to  expire  he  was  in  Columbus, 
attending  the  duties  of  Canal  Ccnmussioaei,  to  which  office  he  had 
been  appouited  in  January,  1621.  Jeremiah  Hallack  then  repie- 
aenled  Jefferson  coimty,  and  was  anxious  to  be  elected  President  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  to  aecare  this,  he  proposed  Mr.  Tappan,  a  few 
days  before  the  election,  for  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  place 
of  Judge  Pease.  This  Mr.  Tappan  opposed,  assuring  his  Democratic 
friends,  who  were  in  a  minority,  that  Hallack  and  hi^particular  friends 
could  not  be  depended  on,  and  they  would  fait.  A  meeting  was,  how- 
ever, held  the  evening  before  the  election,  at  the  instance  of  Hallack, 
in  which  he  and  his  friends  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  him,  which 
would  give  him  sixty  votes,  fifty-five  being  sufficient  to  elect,  and  the 
Democrsts  agreed  to  support  Hallack  for  his  station.  This  was  re- 
ported to  him,  when  he  told  ihem  to  adhere  to  their  agreement,  for  he 
had  no  objection  to  letuin  to  the  bar,  bnt  they  would  find  that  he  should 
get  just  thirty-six  votes  (the  immber  of  Democrats)  and  no  more^ 
which  proved  true  the  next  day.  As  a  judge  no  man  cotdd  have  acted 
more  impartially,  or  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  more  patiently,  and 
he  retired  from  the  bench  with  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  jurist 
and  upii|^  judge.  When  he  went  upon  the  bench  he  kept  minutes 
<tf  his  decisions,  so  that  in  the  hmryof  business  he  might  not  decide 
questions  ctf  practice  different  ways.  His  minutes  were  sometimes 
full  reports  of  the  cases.  Ailer  a  while  the  bar  requested  their  pub 
lication,  and  raised  by  subscription  nearly  enough  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. They  were  published  in  a  book  entitled  "  T^ipan's  Reports," 
and  were  well  received  by  the  [otrfMakm  generally. 

This  was  the  first  book  of  Law  Reports  published  in  Ohio,  and  is 
a  work  which,  under  any  drcnmstances,  would  do  no  discredit  to 
a  lawyer ;  for  it  exhibits  evidenco  of  a  mind  well  informed  in  the 
learning  to  be  derived  from  study,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Inn- 
damental  principles  ct  tight  and  wrong,  and  the  reaaons  upon  which 
those  princi[de  are  Eounded,  and  which  alone  give  them  say  vitality. 
Bnt  it  is  not  merely  as  sn  ordinary  book'of  reports  that  his  work 
should  be  viewed.  Unlike  most  reports  of  decisions  which  are  made 
up  at  leisure  after  the  ablest  talents  of  the  bar  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject  by  collecting  all  the  settled  decisioas  relating  to  it,  arranging  them, 
illustrating,  and  presenting  their  immediate  and  remote  analogies  and 
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bearings  in  reference  to  the  point  at  iune — thi§  book  recordi  Minply 
the  decisions  upon  points  of  practice,  and  the  TErions  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  new  and  unexpounded  legislatire  enactments,  fteqwaHj 
detennined  without  aTgumeot,  or  if  argned,  often  done  by  men  relying 
upon  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  judge,  without  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  much  trouble  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  statute,  and 
to  search  ont  the  former  erils  of  the  old  law  and  explain  their  mis- 
chiefs, in  aid  of  the  jniist  upon  whom  they  called  for  a  correct  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  the  remedy.  It  is  simply  a  book  of  the  deci- 
aiona  of  a  nisi  priuf  court,  composed  of  one  judge,  (as  to  all  legal 
questions,)  with  a  jurisdiction  more  onerous,  in  a  professional  sense, 
than  that  of  any  other  court  known  to  the  An^o- American  syateoi  of 
law ;  for  it  embraces  not  only  the  whole  range  of  Common  Law, 
Chancery,  Crimioal,  and  Probate  jurisdiction,  but  also  Writs  of  Error 
and  ^ipeals  from  Magistrates,  County  Commissioaers,  the  trials  of 
Contested  Elections  and  impeachments  of  minor  officers  in  many 
cases,  to  which  is  superadded  the  duty  of  licensing  Inn-keepers,  (On- 
cers, Auctioneers,  &c. 

It  wasundei  such  disadvantages,  in  a  new  State,  when,  in  1819,  good 
libraries  and  leisure  to  exatniae  them  were  very  onusual  occurrences, 
that  this  work  was  prepared. 

During  his  judicial  term  Congress  chartered  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  branches  were  established  at  Chilicothe  and  CincinnaU, 
which  put  in  circuladon  great  quaulities  of  paper  in  the  form  of 
checks  on  the  mother  bank  and  branches.  Being  substantially  en- 
dorsed by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates,  which  was  a  siock- 
htdder,  and  compelled  to  receive  its  notes  in  payment  of  lands, 
lerenue,  and  postages,  this  paper  at  once  obtained,  with  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  the  local  banks,  a  credit  equal  to  the  Treasury  notes  of  the 
present  day.  But  being  issued  without  an  adequate  specie  basis, 
these  checks  operated  as  so  many  loans  by  which  specie  was  col- 
lected from  the  western  country  to  meet  the  emergencies  growing 
out  of  the  bad  management  of  the  parent  establishment  at  Philadel- 
phia, la  another  respect  this  species  of  loans,  by  means  of  Bank 
notes  and  checks,  was  most  pernicious.  The  legislation  which  c<m- 
tndledthe  amoimt  to  be  put  into  circulation  and  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
instead  of  being  open,  and  sanctioned  with  all  the  forma  and  publicity  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  was  the  secret  work  of  a  board  of  directors,  or  poa- 
siblyof  onemao,  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  only  knowledge  which  the 
people  could  procure  of  its  nature  had  to  be  derived  Irom  watching 
its  disastrous  consequences.  Mr.  Tappan  had  always  denied  tb» 
constitutiooatity  of  the  law  creating  the  institution  ;  had  predicted  in 
advance  the  mischiefs  which  it  finally  produced ;  and  though  an  uni- 
form  supporter  of  President  Madison,  pronounced  him  derelict  in 
duty,  and  a  deserter  from  the  principles  which  brought  him  into  power, 
for  having  Apptmei  the  act  of  incoiponticm.    The  imnMose  qnan- 
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tity  of  billa  issued  between  1816  and  1619  beinf  thrown  out  at  the 
most  convenient  poinU,  irregularly,  gave  a  new  and  wild  impulse  to 
all  kinds  of  business,  and  particularly  to  that  of  traders  and  the  local 
banks,  the  latter  of  whom  always  considered  themselves  following  a 
safe  precedent  when  treading  in  ita  fooUtepa,  although  unarmed  with 
the  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  un^le  to  wield  its  power — and  what 
wsa  for  them  still  worse,  finding  too  late  that  both  the  nation's  teealth 
and  poteer  were  in  the  control  of  their  stronger,  nut  more  honest 
neighbor,  and  could  at  any  moment  be  employed  to  crush  them.  The 
process  was  simple.  When  pay  day  came  round,  the  bills  of  the 
local  banks,  which  had  accumulated  at  the  branch  banks  in  receipte 
"  to  the  special  credit  of  the  United  States,"  were  returned  in  large 
quantities  and  specie  demanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mo&er 
bank  ;  and  but  three  of  the  local  banks  of  the  State — and  they  only 
from  fortuitous  and  lucky  causes — were  able  to  endure  the  unnatnral 
and  nefarious  ordeal.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  institutions,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Union  was 
amply  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  latter,  and  designate 
them  ^  the  victims.  The  effect  was  sudden,  and  more  disastrous 
than  sudden — for  industry  was  robbed  of  its  hard  earnings — the  local 
paper  fell  from  a  trifling  depreci^on  to  total  worthlessnesa,  in  less 
than  four  years  ailer  it — and  proper^  of  the  most  substuitial  value 
in  many  insbmces  fell  in  proportion  of  from  fifteen  to  one.  For 
a  time  after  this  general  suspension  and  breaking  of  the  banks,  and 
the  universal  ruin  which  flowed  in  its  train,  the  great  engine  and  main 
instrument,  which  led  them  on  in  their  reckless  career,  and  finally 
worked  their  destmction,  waa  lauded  in  no  measured  terms  by  all  ita 
former  friends,  and  by  not  a  few  of  ita  natural  enemies,  the  Democrats. 
But  the  disclosure  of  its  management  by  committees  of  Congress 
awakened  the  aUention  of  the  State  to  the  truth,  and  in  1819 — 20  a  law 
was  passed,  with  but  a  few  dissenting  votes,  authorizing  the  levy  of  a 
heavy  tax,  with  the  avowed  object  of  driving  the  branches  from  the  State. 
The  tax  was  levied  in  obedience  to  it.  The  officer  was,  however, 
prosecuted  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  ultimately  the  law  was  pronounc- 
ed imconstitutional.  The  pec^le  of  Ohio  were  neariy  untnimous  in  the 
opinion,  and  conscientiously  believed  in  their  right  to  enforce  the  tax; 
yet,  as  the  idea  was  encouraged  that  in  a  few  years  the  charter  would 
expire,  when  a  peaceable  remedy  would  be  in  their  power,  by  resis- 
tance to  its  renewal,  they  acquiesced  in  the  decision  so  far  at  least  as 
to  offer  no  direct  indignity  to  the  Court ;  and  contented  themselves 
with  ridiculing  the  notion  put  forth  by  one  of  its  members,  that  if  Con- 
gress considered  it  necessary  for  "  the  general  welfare  "  to  charter  a 
bank,  they  had  the  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  and  that  of  this  neces- 
sity they  had  sole  jurisdiction  to  decide.  The  people  of  Ohio  very  na- 
turally replied,  that  if  this  argument  was  sound,  the  instrument  wsa  at 
oncedivestedofoneofthe  essential  requisites  ofa law;  thatttcoold  , 
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not  be  an  uniform,  pennanant,  unrarying  rule,  at  all  tiniea  meaning  one 
and  the  same  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  like  a  ball  of  vax,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  a  new  impression  from  each  aaccesaive  keepei ;  that  the 
Hamiltonian  Federaliats,  if  in  power,  would  exeTciae  their  discietiofi, 
and  find  a  bank  a  necessary  means  to  cany  into  effect  aome  expressly 
delegated  power,  when  it  would  of  courae  be  conslitiilional,  and  that  % 
Congress  of  opposite  opinions  might  decide  the  other  way,  when,  by 
the  same  process  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  unconstitntional ;  and  by 
thus  leaaoning,  so  far  being  a  law  paramount  to  sll  othera.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  would  be  no  better  than  that  bean-ideal 
of  ancient  Federalism,  the  un  written  Cottstitution  of  England — enabling 
the  Federalists  by  carrying  out  the  same  latitodinous  mode  of  construc- 
tion to  accomplish  their  original  object  of  establishing  a  central,  coa- 
solidated  government. 

The  hill  for  taxing  the  bank  was  drawn  by  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
Federalist — the  late  CharUt  Hammond,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Tappan 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  Assembly.  He  advised  him  to  amend 
it  in  the  Committee,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  contained  fea- 
tures which  were  penal  in  their  character  and  unequal  in  their  open- 
lion,  and  which  a  court  could  not  sustain  ;  and  for  this  once  at  least 
"  the  ultra  radical "  had  for  a  time  to  bear,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
Federal  friends,  the  odium  of  being  a  little  too  conservative  and  im- 
practic^e,  although  heat  all  times  strenuously  maintuned  tlie  right 
of  the  State  to  levy  an  tmiform  tax  upon  all  property  found  or  em- 
ployed within  her  territorial  limits — the  stock  of  the  bank  not  except- 
ed ;  and  that  the  taxing  power  was  a  sovereign  right,  and  never  could 
be  presumed  to  be,  as  in  fact  it  never  had  been,  surrendered.  A 
change  of  pieces  on  the  political  chess-board  subsequently  placed  him 
in  opposition  to  allof  these  over-sealousproteclors  of  State  Rights,  who 
accused  him  of  timidity  on  this  most  exciting  question,  without  his 
having  in  the  least  varied  from  his  original  position ;  so  that  when  he 
introduced,  in  the  State  convention  which  nominated  the  lato  Presi- 
dent for  the  first  office  in  the  nation,  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  "  and 
thai  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country  require  that  that  insti- 
tution should  not  be  rechartered,"  which  was  passed  almost  by  accla- 
mation, and  became  tihe  polar  stax  of  that  subsequent  contest  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  rallied  to  (he  rescue  under  "  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  the  age,"  it  was  denounced  as  dangerous,  uncalled  for,  and 
revolutionary  in  its  character,  and,  above  all,  aa  capable  of  destroying 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  by  loading  it  with  a  weight  under 
which  it  coild  never  rise.  He  had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  its 
bringing  an  unnatural  weight,  the  weight  of  money,  to  bear  in  the  ba- 
lance, and  took  the  proper  precaution  in  time.  As  early  as  December, 
1830,  he  drew  up  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  him  U>  consent  to  become  a  second  lime  the  candidate 
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of  Iha  paity  for  the  PnndeBo; — Blinding  to  the  -probahU  qnestioiu 
th&t  the  contast  would  [ffeaeat,  and  ezpreBaing  the  belief  that  then 
waa  no  other  wound  whom  in  that  emergency  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union  would  rally  with  equal  confidence,  and  that  the  motives  which 
infloeneed  them  were  founded  in  the  pmeat  patriotinn  and  a.  deep 
sense  of  public  duty,  in  view  of  the  expected  iaaue.  The  addraaa 
waa  signed  by  fii^-Uu«B  memben  of  the  State  Legialatnre,  and  trans- 
niitted  in  a  letter  t^  him  on  the  24th  of  January,  1 83 1 .  It  was  made  to 
one  who  never  pfoved  recreant  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  who 
Tepliedon  die  9th  of  February,  1831,  that  notwithatanding  his  anxious 
wish  to  retire,  and  the  recommendations  he  had  made  to  amend  the 
Constitniion  so  as  to  give  the  peofde  a  direct  vote  in  the  choice  of 
Preaident,  limiting  bis  office  to  one  term,  he  still  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  3deld  his  persoiial  wishes  to  what  might  be  the  voice  of  his  country- 
nun.  His  support,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  blind  devotion  to 
the  man.  Though  personally  friendly,  and  a  supporter  of  General 
Jackscm  even  before  the  nomination  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
which  course  be  had  suggested  the  summer  pievious  to  two  of  its 
-members,  Mr.  Tappan  had  fiinmess  enough  to  warn  bis  friends 
who  assembled  at  the  Democratic  State  convention  against  too  broad 
a  sanction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  South  Carolina  Procla- 
maiion,  telling  the  young  men,  at  the  expense  of  hazarding,  and  pro- 
bably of  defeating  for  a  time,  his  electifm  to  a  high  office  for  which 
he  was  then  a  candidate,  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  led  by  their  en< 
ihusioam  for  a  man  ii^  a  depertm'e  bom  their  established  princiiries, 
and  to  beware  how  they  adopted  doctrines  which  in  the  months  of 
popular  Democrats  met  the  cordial  responses  of  time-worn  Federal- 
ists. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  President  explained,  in  Septem- 
ber following,  the  rental  of  the  Proclamation  which  favored  con- 
solidation and  made  it  acceptable  to  the  Federal  party. 

In  the  siniog  of  1821,  he  accompanied  his  wife  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  obtain  medical  assistance  ix  her  relief  from  a  cancer ; 
which  was  removed,  with  some  hopes  of  a  permanent  cure ;  but  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  it  renewed  its  attack  and  in  a  few  weeks  carried 
her  to  the  grave.  He  has  since  married  a  second  time,  and  has  again 
recently  met  with  a  umilar  loss,  his  late  wife  having  died  very  suddenly 
<mtbel4tfaof  June,  1840,  of  apoplexy.  Shoitly  after  the  death  of  the 
former,  he  went  an  an  exploring  tour  with  Judge  Geddes,  of  New 
YoA,  by  way  of  the  waters  of  Black  River,  Chippewa  Lake,  the 
Portage,  and  Congreas  ponds,  to  the  Cuyahoga  n^a,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  difierence  tfetween  the  levels  of  the  Block  River 
summit  and  those  east  of  it,  and  to  determine  whether  a  canal  could 
be  made  through  the  vsUey  of  die  Cojrahoga  and  little  Beaver  Rivers, 
coimecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muslun- 
gom.  His  duties  as  Canal  Commissioner  compelled  him  frooi  this  I  c 
Ll?  ^ 
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una  to  spend  a  part  of  erery  vinter  at  Colnmbns,  vntQ  1836 ;  when, 
oit  his  own  sug^stion,  the  Canal  Board  was  superseded  hj  the  esta- 
blishinent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  he  tetired  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State. 

The  Ohio  Csjial,  connecting  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  with  its  feed- 
ers, and  that  part  of  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 
making  together  over  four  hnudred  miles  of  internal  water  conmnmi- 
cation,  were  begun  and  completed  during  his  term  of  sernce,  at  a  cost 
of  something  more  than  five  mUlions  of  dollan.  There  has  scarcely 
been  constructed,  either  in  the  United  States  or  ebtewhere,  a  work 
of  similar  extent  and  character  that  has  added  more  to  the  credit  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  no  where  one 
that  displayed  equal  energy  and  economy  in  those  to  whose  c^)acity 
and  faithfulness  it  was  confided.  It  is  not  oui  object,  however,  to 
■peak  at  length  of  these  things:  The  beneficial  result  arising  &om 
the  Ohio  Canal  cannot  be  stated  in  a  few  lines,-  and,  indeed,  time  has 
not  yet  folly  developed  them.  His  part  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
spicnoos  and  important  throughout.  He  was  ever  ready  to  advise 
and  divide  responsibilily  with  his  able  associates.  Amid  his  various 
occnpa^ona,  he  found  leisure  also  to  attend  to  the  cause  of  science  ; 
and  drew  up  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  and  for  several  years 
held  the  highly  honorable  station  of  its  presiding  officer.  His  inau- 
gural address,  dehvered  in  the  State  House  on  entering  the  office  of 
president,  was  a  fine  production,  explaining  in  a  luminous  manner  the 
objects  of  its  formation,  and,  with  the  first  circular  addressed  by  him 
to  the  young  men  of  the  State,  very  much  tended  to  enlist  public 
attendon,  and  advance  the  laudable  objects  of  the  institution. 

An  admirer  of  nature  as  well  as  a  lover  of  polite  learning,  he  has 
found  many  leisure  hours  to  devote  to  thsir  study  and  encouragement. 
The  western  woode  and  the  different  western  waters  are  peopled 
with  comitless  varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations,  and  the 
country  u  rich  in  mineral  productions  ;  while  the  kingdoms  of  birds 
and  plants,  of  fishes  and  insects,  have  been  left  to  be  explored  by 
Others,  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  nnmeroos  specimens  of 
shells  and  fossila.  The  scientific  periodicals  of  the  country  have  re- 
ceived some  aUe  contributicHis  frmn  his  pen,  npon  the  gecdogy  and 
conchology  of  Ohio,  which  have  added  to  the  general  science  of  the 
country,  and  attracted  some  attention  from  men  of  learning  in  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  the  fine  descriptions  of  shells  which  appear  in 
the  "  JowTud  of  Seitnee,"  accompanied  by  drawingSfare  his  produc- 
tions. 
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